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PREFACE. 


This  book  describes  what  has  for  many  years  been  the  conrse 
of  instruction  in  Applied  Mechanics  at  the  Finsbury  Technical 
Collega  All  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  students 
in  their  first  year  had  two  lectures  a  week  ;  the  substance  of 
these  lectures  is  here  printed  in  the  larger  type.  Mechanical 
engineers  had  three  lectures  a  week  in  their  second  year ;  the 
substance  of  these  lectures  is  here  printed  in  small  type.  As 
I  found  our  arrangement  of  hours  per  week  to  work  fairly 
welly  I  give  it  here  : — 
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Chemists  and  building  trade  students  also  attended  in  the 
mechanical  department,  and  the  mechanical  engineering 
students  had  courses  of  study  in  the  physics  and  chemistry 
departments  of  the  College.  The  Mechanics  course  included 
work  on  the  steam  and  gas  engine  not  given  in  this  book. 
When,  after  much  experience  in  teaching  at  an  English  public 
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school,  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  Japiin,  and 
other  places,  I  ventured  sixteen  years  ago  to  publish  my 
method  of  teaching  mechanics,  it  was  met  with  some  ridicule. 
Even  without  encouragement  I  was  prepared  to  pursue  the 
course  which  I  had  tested  and  found  to  be  good,  but  I  met 
with  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  from  thoughtful  men  of 
about  my  own  age.  I  had  myself  to  scheme  out  and  make 
drawings  for  every  piece  of  apparatus  for  the  laboratory.  I 
knew  of  no  collection  of  numerical  and  graphical  exercises 
which  were  suitable  for  students,  but  gradually  a  coUectioE 
was  made  from  those  given  out  in  the  lectures  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  less  objectionable,  less  academic,  less  misleading, 
than  those  hitherto  available.  I  had  difficulty  in  getting 
clever  assistants  trained  in  academic  ways  to  sympathise 
with  me.  It  was  found  in  time  that  students  took  very  eagerly 
to  the  q.uantitative  experimental  work,  and  that  the  whole 
system,  faithfully  followed,  produced  men  whose  knowledge  was 
always  ready  for  use  in  practical  problems,  and  who  knew  the 
limits  of  usefulness  of  their  knowledge.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
more  than  twenty  complete  sets  of  the  apparatus  have  been 
made  and  sent  to  various  institutions  by  my  workshop  assistant, 
Mr.  Shepherd. 

It  would  have  made  this  book  too  large  if  I  had  included 
in  it,  as  I  should  have  liked  to  do,  copies  of  the  instructions 
which  each  student  i-eceives  when  he  begins  on  a  new  piece  of 
apparatus. 

Professor  (now  Sir  Robert)  Ball,  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,  started  quantitative  experimental  mechanical 
work.  He  used  the  well-known  frame  of  the  late  Professor 
Willis,  which  was  taken  to  pieces  and  built  up  in  new  forms 
for  fresh  experiments.  What  I  have  done  has  been  to  carry 
out  Professor  Ball's  idea,  using  a  distinct  piece  of  apparatus 
for  each  fresh  kind  of  experiment.  A  student  measures  things 
for  himself ;  illustrates  mechanical  principles ;  finds  the  limits 
to  which  the  notions  of  the  books  as  to  friction  and  properties 
of  materials  are  correct ;  learns  the  use  of  squared  paper,  and 
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the  accuracy  of  graphical  methods  of  calculation ;  and,  above 
all,  really  learns  to  think  for  himself.  Professor  Ewing,  at 
Cambridge,  has  developed  the  ideas  of  Professor  Ball  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  what  I  have  had  opportunity  for,  and  I 
know  of  no  place' in  which  a  better  engineering  education  can 
be"  obtained  at  the  present  time  than  at  Cambridge.  I  am 
glad  to  think  that  a  system  begun  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  by  Sir  Robert  Ball  is  now  likely  to  be  adopted 
generally  in  science  classes. 

I  am  under  great  obligations  to  my  assistant,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Baxandall,  who  has  been  to  great  trouble  in  adding  to  the 
exercises,  verifying  answers,  and  correcting  proofs.  Professor 
Willis,  D.Sc,  has  been  kind  enough  to  read  through  the 
proofs,  and  consequently  I  feel  that  there  can  be  no  im- 
portant mistake  anywhere. 

I  should  like  to  think  that,  before  a  student  begins  the  part 
in  small  type,  he  has  worked  through  Thomson  and  Tait's 
small  book  on  "  Natural  Philosophy,"  and  that  he  has  read  the 
early  part  of  my  book  on  "  The  Calculus  for  Engineers." 

JOHN  PERRY. 

I6th  July,  1897. 

Royal  College  of  Science, 

London  S.W. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  The  student  of  Applied  Mechanics  is  supposed  to  have  some 
a,cquaintance  already  with  the  principles  of  mechanics ;  to  be 
able  to  multiply  and  divide  numbers  and  to  use  logarithms ; 
to  have  done  a  little  practical  geometry;  to  know  a  little 
algebra  and  the  definitions  of  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  of  an 
angle ;  and  to  have  used  squared  paper.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  working  many  numerical  and  graphical  exercises ;  to  be 
spending  four  hours  a  week  at  least  in  a  mechanical  laboratory ; 
to  be  learning  about  materials  and  tools  in  an  iron  and  wood 
workshop;  and  to  be  getting  acquainted  with  gearing  and 
engineering  appliances  in  a  drawing-office  and  elsewhere. 

Unfortunately,  many  students  are  deceived  as  to  their  fitness 
to  begin  the  study  of  Applied  Mechanics,  and  we  think  it 
necessary  in  this  introductory  chapter  to  suggest  some  pre- 
paratory exercise  work,  and  also  to  state  certain  definitions 
and  facts  which  will  be  afterwards  referred  to,  perhaps  as  if 
they  were  still  unknown. 

When  we  think  of  what  goes  on  under  the  name  of  teaching 
we  can  almost  forgive  a  man  who  uses  a  method  of  Ids  own, 
howisver  imscientific  it  may  seem  to  be.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
easy  to  forgive  men  who,  because  they  have  found  a  study  interest. 
xng  themsedves,  make  their  students  waste  a  term  upon  it,  when 
only  a  few  exercises  are  wanted — on  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
scientific  study  of  arithmetic,  for  example,  or  of  mensuration. 

In  our  own  subject  of  Applied  Mechanics  there  are  teachers 
who  spend  most  of  the  time  on  graphical  statics,  or  the  graph- 
ing of  functions  on  squared  paper,  or  the  cursory  examination  of  • 
thousands  of  models  of  mechanicil  contrivances.  One  teacher  seems 
to  think  that  applied  mechanics  is  simply  the  study  of  kinematics 
And  mechanisms ;  another,  that  it  is  simply  exercise  work  on  pure 
mechanics ;  another,  that  It  is  the  breaking  of  specimens  on  a  large 
testing  machine ;  another,  that  it  is  the  trying  to  do  in  a  school  or 
college  what  can  only  be  done  in  real  engineering  works  ;  another, 
that  it  is  mere  graphics;  another,  that  it  is  all  calculus  and  no 
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graphios;  another,  that  it  is  all  shading  and  ooloming  and  the 
production  of  pretty  picturee  without  centre  lines  or  dimensionfi. 
Frohahly  the  greatest  mistake  is  that  of  wasting  time  in  a  school 
in  giving  the  information  that  one  cannot  help  picking  up  in  one's 
or^nary  practical  work  after  leaving  schooL 

We  beUeve  that  the  principles  which  an  engineer  really 
recollects  and  keeps  ready  for  mental  use  are  very  few.  By 
means  of  lectures,  models,  drawing-office  and  lahoratory,  and 
numerical  exercise  work,  we  show  a  man  how  these  simple 
principles  enter,  in  curiously  different-looking  shapes,  into  his 
engineering  practice.  We  giT.e  him  the  use  of  all  the  necessary 
.  methods  of  study,  and  we  send  him  out  into  practical  life  pre- 
pared to  study  things  for  himself.  We  ought  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  his  real  study  of  his  profession  is  not  at  school  or  college. 
We  ought  to  teach  him  how  to  learn  for  himself.  Any  child  can 
state  Newton's  second  law  of  motion,  and  the  other  half-dozen 
all-important  principles  of  mechanics,  so  as  to  get  full  marks  in  an 
examination  paper;  the  engineer  km>ws  that  the  phenomena  he 
deals  with  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  that  only  a  long  ex- 
perience wiU  enable  him  to  utilise  the  so  easily  stated  principles. 
Schools  and  colleges  are  the  places  in  which  men  ought  to  learn 
the  uses  of  all  mental  tools ;  thej  are  sure  to  specialiBe  afterwards, 
but  in  the  meantime  we  ought  to  g^ve  them  plenty  of  tools  to 
choose  from.  The  average  student  cannot  take  in  more  than  the 
elementary  principles ,  the  best  students  need  not  take  in  more. 

2.  The  most  important  lesson  for  a  beginner,  however  he 
may  have  studied  mathematics  and  mechanics,  and  however  able 
he  may  be  as  a  mathematician,  is  this — that  he  must  not  go  on 
merely  assuming  that  he  knows  how  to  do  things ;  he  must  know 
things  by  actual  trial  and  not  mere  hearsay.  He  must  actually 
calculate  certain  numerical  results ;  he  must  actually  illustrate 
principles  with  laboratory  apparatus  ;  and,  if  there  is  a  school 
workshop,  he  must  get  to  know  the  properties  of  materials  by 
chipping  and  filing  and  paring  and  planing  and  turning.  It 
is  just  the  same  as  in  one's  afternschool  work.  There  is  no 
great  mechanical  engineer  who  has  not  himself  worked  like 
a  workman  with  other  workmen,  and  got  to  imderstand  men 
and  things  by  actual  contact  with  them.  The  man  who  shirks 
the  following  exercises  and  laboratory  work  will  lose  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  is  aware  of. 

Teachers  will  notice  that  things  requiring  even  a  little  pre- 
paration more  than  other  things  will  gradually  become  neglected. 
ThCTefore,  let  it  be  part  of  the  dailt/  work  for  CTery  student  to  use 
logarithms,  drawing  instruments  in  graphical  exercise  work,  and 
squared  paper.  In  the  drawing-office,  blue  prints  ought  to  be 
made  by  some  student  or  other  every  day ;  the  planimeter  ought 
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to  be  used  every  day,  and  some  student  ought  to  be  resetting  bis 
drawiag-pens  and  other  instruments  every  day.  It  ought  to  be  a 
rule  that  all  apparatus  must  always  be  ready  for  use,  and  that  it  is 
always  in  use.  Teachers  can  arrange  their  own  work  in  such  a 
way  that  the^  cannot  help  seeing  every  day  how  the  practical  work 
of  students  is  being  done.  When  we  find  our  system  to  be  going 
with  dockwork  regularity  and  we  feel  no  worry,  we  ougnt  to 
believe  that  some  change  is  necessary.  If  we  find  that  the  students 
are  not  absorbed  in  their  work,  we  must  understand  that  we 
teachers  are  in  fault.     (8ee  Appendix.) 

3.  Students  cannot  spend  too  much  time  in  multiplying, 
factoring,  and  simplifying  algebraical  and  trigonometrical 
ezpressiona  These  are  our  tools,  and  we  must  get  familiar 
with  them.  *We  may  easily  spend  too  much  time  in  studying 
roots  of  equations,  permutations  and  combinations,  etc.,  and 
in  the  solution  of  triangles ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  possible,  we 
try  to  learn  all  our  mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  and 
chemistry  from  teachers  who  are  engineers.  What  acquaint- 
ance with  these  subjects  we  have,  ought  to  be  a  real  knowledge, 
not  the  glib  pretence  which  sufi&ces  for  examinations ;  it  must 
not  be  something  apart  from  our  life  and  work.  To  effect  this 
object  we  must  work  many  numerical  and  graphical  exercises, 
and  try  to  conquer  our  contempt  for  simple  laboratory  experi- 
ments, and  illustrate  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  Firat 
Book  of  Euclid  by  actually  drawing  some  right-angled  triangles 
and  measuring  their  sides — to  illustrate  rules  about  triangles 
by  actual  measurement  In  this  way  we  learn  much  more 
than  the  ordinary  geometrician  knows ;  among  other  things, 
we  obtain  a  valuable  knowledge  of  the  errors  we  are  likely  to 
make  in  graphical  calculation. 

4.  Every  student  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  calculate  the 
values  of  any  algebraical  or  trigonometrical  expression  when 
numerical  values  are  given.  He  ought  to  be  able,  when  given 
at  random  such  an  expression  as 

iv  =  a's  J-*'a  J-  y/m^  +  n^a  log^  b .  cos.  0, 
to  be  able  to  calculate  w  when  he  knows  the  values  of  a,  6,  m^ 
w,  and  d.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  use  logarithms  in  multiplica- 
tion and  division  and  extraction  of  roots  j  to  know  all  the  usual 
mathematical  symbols,  and  how  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to 
use  's/a  and  sometimes  a\.  It  is  pedantic  to  say  that  a 
man  must  not  use  a  formula  unless  he  is  able  to  prove  its 
truth.     It  is  usually  of  great  help  in  learning  to  prove  a 
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formula  to  have  previously  used  the  formula  and  know  the 
value  and  meaning  of  what  we  are  to  prove.  'A  living 
Northern  professor  of  great  eminence  has  declared  that  a  boy 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  use  logarithms  until  he  is  able 
to  calculate  them ;  he  has  not  said  that  a  boy  ought  not  to 
use  a  watch  or  wear  a  coat  until  he  is  able  to  make  them. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Find  4-326  x  0*003457  to  four  significant  figures,  leaving  out  all 
unnecessary  figures  in  the  work.  Find  0*01584  4-  2*104  to  four  signifi- 
cant fig^es.     Also  do  these  using  logarithms.     Find  loge  7.    Oalculate 

5  ^'*\  3-0-2^,  •042«*^«,    Y  246*3,   31-01*    x  0  02641^ 

Ans.,    001495,  0*007629,  1*94591,  49-96,  0*7632,  0*2211,  3*008,  6*872. 

2.  If  m  =  (a»  +  2  a'J  +  »  -  -345)*  ^  (a^  *2)« 

find  w  if  a  =  0*604,  b  =  0*309,  t  =  1*667. 

Arts.,  1*453x108.' 

3.  What  errors  are  there  in  assuming 

(1  +  a)n  ==  1  4-  tia 

to  be  true  in  (1*001)3  =  1*003,  (1*01)*  =  10033. 

(0-99)2  =  (1  «.  .01)2  =  1  -  -02  =  -98. 


•99        1  -  -01 


=  (1  -  -01)  - 1  =  1  +  -01  =  101. 
,-  ^       =  (1  +  -01)  ■"  *  =  (1  -  *0033)  =  *9967. 

yroi 

^99  =  -/lOO  (1  -   01)  =  10  (1  -  -01)*  =  10  (1  -  -006). 

=  9*96  P 
The  above  answers  are  very  nearly  correct ;  the  student  is  expected  to 
find  the  correct  answers. 

4.  How  much  error  is  there  in  the  assumptions 

^^==l-|-a-i8,     (1  +  a)  (l-|-i8)  =  !-!-« -1-3, 

when        o  =  01      fi=  01,  a  =  -  *003      /8  =  -  -005  P 

Ans.y  No  error :  01  per  cent.,  '004  per  cent.,  0016  per  cent. 
6.  If  ^  is  the  diameter  of  the  bore  or  the  "  calibre ''  of  a  gun,  if  is 
usually  assumed  that  the  weight  of  the  gun  is  proportional  to  d^,  and 
that  the  thickness  of  armour  which  its  projectile  will  pierce  is  propor- 
tional to  d.  If  an  8- inch  gun  weighs  14  tons  and  can  pierce  11  inches  of 
armour,  what  thickness  will  be  pierced  by  a  10-inch  gun,  and  what  is  the 
weight  of  the  gunP  Arts,,  13*75  inches,  27*34  tons. 

5.  The  linear  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  is  practically 
proportional  to  the  rise  of  temperature.  The  values  of  a,  the 
co-efficient  for  linear  expansion  (the  fractional  increase  in 
length  for  a  rise  in .  temperature  of  1°  Oentigrade),  are  the 

•  See  Appeudix« 
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following  numbers  divided  by  W  : — Aluminium,  2*34 ;  copper, 
1*79;  gold,  1-45;  iron,  1*2;  lead,  2*95 ;  platinum,  0*9  j  silver, 
1-94;  tin,  2-27  ;  zinc,  29;  brass  (71  copper  to  29  zinc),  1-87; 
bronze  (86  copper  to  10  tin  to  4  zinc),  1  '8 ;  German  silver, 
I'S;  steel,  1*11;  brick,  0*5;  glass,  0-9;  granite,  09;  sand- 
stone, 1*2;  slate,  1*04;  boxwood  (across  the  fibi'e),  6*1;  box- 
wood (along  the  fibre),  0*3;  oak  (across),  5*4;  oak  (along), 
0-5  ;  pine  (across),  3*4 ;  pine  (along),  05. 

The  co-efficient,  k,  of  cubical  expansion  is  three  times  the 
co-efficient  of  linear  expansion,  because  (1  -f  a)*  =  1  +  3a 
is  practically  correct  for  these  small  values  of  a.  The  average 
values  of  k  between  0°  and  100*  0.  are  the  following  numbers 
divided  by  10^  : — Alcohol,  1'26  ;  mercury,  0*18  ;  olive  oil,  0*8; 
petroleum,  1*04  ;  pure  water,  0*43  ;  sea-water,  0-5. 

The  student  is  supposed  to  have  worked  many  exercises 
like  the  following  ones  :■ — 

1.  Steel  rails  of  0**  0.  have  an  aggregate  length  of  1  mile.  What  is 
the  length  at  33°  0.  ?  Ana.,  1  mile  24*2  inches. 

2.  A  ring  of  wrought  iron  has  an  inside  diameter  of  5  feet  when  at  a 
temperature  of  970*  0.    What  is  the  diameter  at  0°  0.  ?     Ana.,  49  feet. 

3.  A  cylindric  plug  of  copper  just  fits  into  a  hole  4  inches  diameter  in 
a  piece  of  cast  iron.  After  heatmg  the  mass  to  1,240"*  0.,  by  how  much 
is  the  diameter  of  the  hole  too  small  for  the  plug  ?        Ana.,  -0293  inch. 

4.  A  bar  of  iron  is  70  centimetres  long  at  0"  0.  "What  is  its  length  in 
boiling  water  (100°  0.)  P    What  is  its  lenig^th  at  60°  0.  ? 

Ana.,  70*079  centimetres,  70*089  centimetres. 

5.  Two  rods — one  of  copper,  the  other  of  iron — measure  98  centimetres 
each  at  0°  O.    What  is  the  difference  in  their  lengths  at  57°  0.  ? 

An^.^  -027  centimetre. 

6.  Bars  of  wrought  iron,  each  3*4  metres  long,  are  laid  down  at  a 
temperature  of  10°  0.  What  space  is  left  hetween  every  two  if  they  are 
inteoided  to  dose  up  completely  at  40°  0.  ?  Ana,,  1*26  millimetres. 

7.  A  wrought-iron  connecting-rod  is  12  feet  long  at  10°  0.  What  is 
the  increase  of  length  at  80°  0.  ?  Ana.,  0121  inch, 

8.  A  wrought-iron  Cornish  boiler  is  33  feet  long ;  the  shell  is  at  0°  C, 
the  flue  at  100°  0.  What  would  the  difference  of  the  lengths  be  if  the  flue 
were  not  prevented  from  expansion  ?  Ana,,  0*476  inch, 

9.  A  steel  pump  rod  is  1,000  feet  long.  What  is  its  change  of  length 
for  a  change  of  10°  0.  Ana,,  1  '44  inch. 

10.  In  a  thermometer  '01  cubic  inch  of  mercury  at  10*  0.  is  raised  to 
16°  C,  and  rises  1  inch  in  the  tube.  What  is  the  cross-section  of  the  tube  ? 

Ana.,  9  x  lO"^  ^^^^  ^<^- 

11.  The  volume  of  a  lump  d  iron  being  6  cubic  feet  at  10°  C,  find  its 
volume  at  80°  0.  Ana,,  60126  cubic  feet. 

6.  A  student's  knowledge  of  mathematics  ought  to  be  such 
that  he  can  work  out  for  himself  all  the  rules  given  in  such  an 
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excellent  book  on  mensoration  as  that  of  Professor  A.  Lodge. 
The  thorough  study  of  such  a  book  is  one  of  several  ways 
which  may  be  recommended  of  getting  familiar  with  mathe- 
matical principles.  But  nobody's  life  is  long  enough  to  use 
all  these  ways,  and,  besides,  unnecessary  study  leads  to  dul- 
ness.  Hence,  if  a  student  has  taken  some  other  way,  he  need 
not  be  alarmed  at  his  ignorance  of  the  more  complex  rules  in 
mensuration ;  he  may  feel  absolutely  certain  that  he  can  work 
out  such  rules  for  himself,  given  time  and  necessity.  He  will 
study  the  more  complex  rules,  such  as  prismoidal  formulae,  if 
he  needs  to  use  them  practically,  not  otherwise  The  following 
rules  are  in  constant  use  and  must  be  familiar  to  the  student, 
whether  or  not  he  knows  the  reasons  for  them.  If  he  is 
familiar  with  the  rules  and  does  not  anxiously  search  for  the 
reasons  for  them,  he  lacks  the  necessary  spirit  of  the  practical 
engineer. 

RULES   IN   MENSURATION. 

An  area  is  found  in  square  inches  if  all  the  dimensions  are 
given  in  inches.  It  is  found  in  square  feet  if  all  the  dimen- 
sions are  given  in  feet. 

Area  of  a  pa/rallelogrcMn, — Multiply  the  length  of  one  side 
by  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  parallelogram  is  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  its  diagonals. 

Draw  a  right-angled  triangle  ;  measure  very  accurately  the 
lengths  of  the  sides.  You  will  find  that,  no  matter  what  scale 
of  measurement  you  use,  the  square  of  the  length  of  the 
hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  lengths 
of  the  other  two  sides. 

Area  of  a  triangle, — ^Any  side  multiplied 
by  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  oppo- 
site comer  and  divided  by  two. 

The  centre  of  gravity,  or,  rather^  the  centre 
Btg.  1.  of  area,  of  a  triangle  is  found  by  joining 

(Fig.  1)  any  comer.  A,  with  the  middle 
point,  D,  of  the  opposite  side,  b  c,  and  making  d  g  one-third 
of  D  A.     G  is  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Area  of  an  vrregvla/r  figure, — Divide  into  triangles,  and 
add  the  areas  of  the  triangles  together. 

Circumference  of  a  circla — Multiply  the  diameter  by 
31416. 
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Arc  of  a  circle. — From  eight  times  the  chord  of  half  the 
arc  subtract  the  chord  of  the  whole  arc;  one-third  of  tho 
remainder  will  give  the  length  of  the  arc,  nearly. 

Area  of  a  trapezium. — Half  the  sum  of  the  parallel  sides 
multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  distance  between  them. 

Area  of  a  circle. — Square  the  radius,  and  multiply  by 
3*1416  ;  or  square  the  diameter,  and  multiply  by  0*7854. 

Area  of  a  sector  of  a  circla — Multiply  half  the  length  of 
the  arc  by  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

Area  of  a  segment  of  a  circle. — Find  the  area  of  the  sector 
having  the  same  arc,  and  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by 
the  chord  of  the  segment  and  the  two  radii  of  the  sector. 
Take  the  sum  or  difference  of  these  areas  as  the  segment  is 
greater  or  less  than  a  semicircle. 

Otherwise,  for  an  approximate  answer : — Divide  the  cube 
of  the  height  of  the  segment  by  twice  the  chord,  and  add  the 
quotient  to  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  the  chord  and  height 
of  the  segment.  When  the  segment  is  greater  than  a  semi- 
circle, -subtract  the  area  of  the  remaining  segment  from  the 
area  of  the  circle. 

The  areas  of  curves  may  be  found  by  Simpson's  rule. — 
Divide  the  area  into  any  even  number  of  parts  by  an  odd 
number  of  equidistant  parallel  lines  or  ordinates,  the  first  and 
last  touching  the  bounding  curve.  Take  the  sum  of  the 
extreme  ordinates  (in  many  cases  each  of  the  extreme 
ordinates  is  of  no  length),  four  times  the  sum  of  the  even 
ordinates,  and  twice  the  sum  of  the  odd  ordinates  (omitting 
the  first  and  last) ;  multiply  the  total  sum  by  one-third  of  the 
distance  between  any  two  successive  ordinates. 

The  ordinary  rule  for  an  indicator  diagram  is : — Draw 
lines  at  right  angles  to  the  atmospheric  line,  touching  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  diagram.  Divide  the  distance  between 
them  into  ten  equal  parts  (a  parallel  ruler  with  ten  pieces  is 
sometimes  supplied),  and  at  the  middle  of  each  part  draw  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  atmospheric  line.  Measure  the 
breadth  of  the  diagram  on  each  of  these  ten  lines,  and  take 
one-tenth  of  their  sum.  This  gives  the  average  breadth,  and 
represents  the  average  pressure  to  scale.  The  better  plan  is 
to  find  the  area  by  a  planimeter.  The  earnest  student  will 
practise  the  use  of  the  planimeter,  finding  its  error  by  tests  on 
rectangles  and  circles.  The  average  breadth  of  a  diagram  is 
used  in  many  ways. 
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Exercise  for  Advanced  Students, — Prove  that  Simpson's 
rule  gives  the  area  correctly  if  the  arcs  of  curve  between  the 
odd  ordinates  follow,  each  of  them,  any  such  law  as 

Surface  of  a  sphere, — Multiply  the  diameter  by  the 
circumference.    (See  Appendix.) 

Surface  of  a  cylinder. — ^Multiply  the  circumference  by  the 
length,  and  add  the  areas  of  the  two  ends. 

Surface  of  a  right  circular  cone, — Multiply  half  the 
circumference  of  the  base  by  the  slant  side,  and  add  the  area 
of  the  base. 

Lateral  surface  of  the  frustum,  of  a  right  cone, — Multiply 
the  slant  side  by  the  circumference  of  the  section  equidistant 
from  its  parallel  faces.  ^ 

Area  of  an  ellipse. — Multiply  the  product  of  the  major  and 
minor  axes  by  '7854. 

The  areas  of  two  similar  figures  are  as  the  squares  of  their 
like  dimensions.  The  volumes  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  like 
dimensions. 

The  cv^ic  content  of  a  body  is  calculated  in  cubic  inches  if 
all  the  dimensions  are  given  in  inches ;  in  cubic  feet  if  all  the 
dimensions  are  given  in  feet. 

Cubic  content  of  a  plate, — Multiply  area  of  plate  by  its 
thickness. 

Cubic  content  of  a  sphere, — Cube  the  diameter,  and  multiply 
by  -5236. 

Cubic  content  of  the  segment  of  a  sphere, — Subtract  twice 


i 
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the  height  of  the  segment  from  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
sphere ;  multiply  the  remainder  by  the  square  of  the  height, 
and  this  product  by  -5236. 

The  cubic  content  and  surface  of  a  sphere  are  each  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  the  cylindric  vessel  which  just  encloses  it. 

Cubic  content  of  any  prismatic  body  (Fig.  2). — Multiply 
the  area  of  the  base  by  the  perpendicular  height.  This  will 
give  the  same  product  as,  Multiply  the  area  of  cross  section  by 
length  along  the  axis  of  the  prism.  (The  axis  of  a  prismatic 
body  goes  from  centre  of  gravity  of  base  to  centre  of  gravity 
of  top.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  prismatic  body  is  half-way 
along  the  axis. 

Cubic  content  of  any  pyramidal  or  conical  body  (Fig.  3). 
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— Multiply  the  area  of  the  base  by  one-third  of  the  perpen- 
dicular  height. 

Centre  of  gravity  is  one-quarter  of  the  way  along  the  axis 
from  the  basa  (The  axis  of  any  such  body  joins  the  centre  of 
area  of  base  with  the  vertex.) 

The  cubic  content  of  the  rim  of  a  wheel  is  found  by  multi- 
plying the  area  of  a  cross  section  by  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  which  passes  through  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  cross 
sections. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  each  of  the  following  mate- 
rials is  given  in  lbs. : — Cast  iron,  -26;  wrought  iron,  '28;  steel, 
28 ;  brass,  -3 ;  copper,  -32  ;  bronze,  -3 ;  lead,  4 ;  tin,  '27  ;  zina, 
•26.  Hence  to  find  the  weight  of  a  body  of  cast  iron  or  any 
other  of  these  substances,  find  the  volume  in  cubic  inches  and 
multiply  by  one  of  the  above  numbers. 

Very  often  it  is  only  the  approximate  weight  that  ia 
wanted,  so  that  a  moulder  may  know  how  much  metal  to  melt, 
or  for  other  purposes.  Now,  suppose  we  want  the  approxi- 
mate weight  of  a  cast-iron  beam.  Find  roughly  the  average 
section  and  get  its  are-a  in  square  inches,  multiply  by  the  length 
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in  inches,  add  to  this  the  cubic  content  of  any  little  gasset 
plates  or  other  excrescences,  multiply  by  *26  and  we  have  the 
weight  in  pounds. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  means  its  weight  as 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the  same  bulk  of  water.  Now, 
it  is  known  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  very  nearly  1,000 
ounces,  or  rather  62*3  lbs.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  brick 
varies  from  2  to  2*167,  and  therefore  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  brick  varies  from  2  x  1,000  or  2,000  to  2167  x  1,000,  or 
2,167  ounces. 

We  see,  then,  that  from  a  table  of  specific  gravities  we  can 
get  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  a  substance,  and  therefore  if 
we  know  the  cubic  content  of  a  body  formed  of  this  substance 
we  can  calculate  its  weight. 

Various  plans  for  saving  labour  in  calculation  suggest 
themselves  to  people  working  at  any  particular  trade.  For 
instance,  if  a  pattern  has  no  prints  for  cores,  the  weight  of  the 
pattern  bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
casting  as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  wood  bears  to  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  cast  iron.  This  is  not  always  a  con- 
venient rule,  because  the  pattern  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
casting,  and  the  density  of  wood  alters  as  it  dries. 

The  a/rea  of  cm  irregvlan'  figure  may  be  obtained  approxi- 
mately by  cutting  it  out  of  a  uniform  sheet  of  cardboard  and 
weighing  it.  Now  cut  out  a  rectangle  or  square  whose  area  it 
is  easy  to  calculate.  Weigh  this  also.  The  areas  are  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  weights. 

The  (wea  of  cross  section  of  a  fine  wire  in  square  inches  can 
be  determined  with  some  accuracy  by  weighing  a  considerable 
length  of  the  wire,  dividing  by  the  weight  of  the  material  per 
cubic  inch,  and  dividing  by  the  length  of  the  wire  in  indies. 
EXEECISE3. 

1.  Find  the  number  of  revolutions  per  mile  made  by  a  rolling  whed 
4}  feet  diameter.  ^n«.,  373. 

2.  Find  the  area  and  circimiference  of  a  circle  of  4  inches  radius. 
Find  the  ciroumference  and  diameter  of  a  circle  whose  area  is  20  square 
inches.    An%,^  50*27  square  inches,  25*13  inches ;  15*85  inches,  5*046  inches. 

3.  Find  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  whose  adjacent  sides  are  50  and. 
30  feet  and  the  angle  between  them  65^  Ana,^  1359*45  square  feet. 

4.  Find  the  area  of  a  sector  of  a  circle,  radius  4  inches,  angle  50°. 

Am,^  6*982  square  inches. 

5.  Find  the  area  of  the  segment  of  a  circle,  chord  20  inches,  height 
8  inches.  If  this  were  a  parabolic  segment,  its  area  would  be  |rd8  of 
chord  multiplied  by  height.  Ana,^  40*6  square  inchefi. 
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6.  Ordinates  of  a  cvtrve,  1*5  inches  apart,  are  2*30,  2*35,  2*46,  2*57, 
2*42,  2*21,  2*10.  Find  the  area  between  the  first  and  last  by  Simpson's 
rule.    Test  your  answer  by  drawing  the  curre  and  using  a  plimimeter. 

Ans.,  21-34. 

7.  Find  the  area  of  the  surface  of  a.  sphere,  its  radius  being  8  inches. 

Ana.y  804*2  square  inches. 

8.  A  boiler  has  300  tubes  8  feet  long,  3  inches  diameter.  What  is  the 
total  cross-sectional  area  ?    What  is  the  area  of  tube-heating  surface  P 

Ana.f  2,121  square  inches,  1,885  square  feet. 

9.  Eight  circular  cone,  base  S  inches  radius,  height  8  inches ;  find  its 
curved  surface  and  volume.    Ana,,  80*52  square  inches,  75*41  cubic  inches. 

10.  Segment  of  sphere,  height  4  inches,  diameter  of  base  15  inches  : 
find  volume.  Aru,,  309*9  cubic  inches. 

11.  Find  by  'Simpson's  rule  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  log  of 
timber  36  feet  long,  tiie  cross-sections  at  intervals  of  6  feet  being  8*20, 
5*68,  4-04,  2*92,  216,  1*64,  1*02  square  feet.  Ana.,  124*36. 

12.  A  railway  cutting  is  ^  mile  long;  the  thirteen  cross-sectional 
areas,  measured  at  equal  intervals  of  220  feet,  are  respectively  280,  462, 
594,  685,  757,  742,  500,  346,  320,  418,  512,  626,  560  square  feet.  Find 
the  volume  by  Simpson's  rule.  Ana,,  52,480  cubic  yards. 

13.  Two  models  of  terrestrial  globes ;  the  areas  of  Africa  are  in  the 
ratio  3  to  2.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  globes  ?  What  is 
the  ratio  of  their  volumes  P  Atu.,  1*225,  1*837. 

14.  Find  the  surface  and  Tolume  of  a  sphere  of  2*361  inches  radius. 
If  it  is  of  cast  iron,  what  is  its  weight  P  ^nd  the  weight  of  a  segment 
of  this  sphere  1  inch  in  height. 

Ana.,  70*1  square  inches,  5512  cubic  inches;  14*44  lbs.,  1*67  lb. 

15.  Find  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  rim  of  a  cast-iron  wheel ; 
section  circular,  outside  and  inside  radii  20  feet  and  18  feet  6  inches. 

Ana.,  213*7  cubic  feet,  42*87  tons. 

16.  Find  the  circimiference  and  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
5  inches.  This  is  the  base  of  a  cylinder  of  11  inches  height.  What  is 
its  volume  P  Find  its  curved  surface.  If  made  of  cast  iron,  what  is  its 
weight  P  What  is  the  area  of  a  section  making  70**  with  the  axisP 
(A  X  COB.  20°  is  the  area  of  the  circular  base  which  is  its  projection.) 

Ans,,  31*42  inches,  78*54  square  inches,  863*9  cubic  inches,  2*4  square 
feet,  226-4  lbs.,  83*58  square  inches. 

17.  A  cone  on  an  elliptic  base,  whose  princ^al  diameters  are  12  inches 
and  8  inches,  is  20  inches  in  vertical  height.  What  is  its  volume  P  What 
is  its  weight  if  made  of  cast  iron  P       Ana.,  502*7  cubic  inches,  131*7  lbs. 

18.  A  plate  of  wrought  iron  -^  inch  thick  weighs  0*6  lb.  What  is  its 
area  P  Ana.,  34*3  square  inches. 

19.  A  disc  of  zinc  10  inches  diameter,  with  a  hole  of  2  inches  diameter 
In  it,  weighs  0*2  lb.    Find  its  thickness.  Ana.,  0*0106  inch. 

20.  4  lbs.  of  copper  is  drawn  into  wire  0*14  inch  diameter.  Find  its 
length.  Ana.,  67*66  feet. 

21.  A  piece  of  round  copper  wire  100  feet  long  weighs  5  lbs.  What  is 
Its  diameter  P  Ana.,  *128  inch. 

22.  A  spherical  shell  10  inches  outside  and  8  inches  inside  diameter 
of  cast  iron :  what  is  its  weight  P  Ana,,  66*45  lbs. 
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23.  A  rolled  giider  of  wrought  iron  is  12  inches  outside  depth,  flanges 
are  6  inches  by  ^  inch,  web  is  ^  inch  thick :  what  is  its  weight  if  18  feet 
lon«?  Ant.,  695-6  lbs. 

24.  Oylindrie  boiler  30  feet  long,  7  feet  diameter.  Two  cylindric  flues 
each  2  feet  6  inches  diameter:  what  is  the  area  of  the  plates?  Hate 
everywhere  J  inch  tiiick :  what  is  its  weight? 

When  in  this  boiler  water  covers  the  flues  and  its  level  is  a  quarter 
of  the  diameter  of  the  shell  from  the  top,  what  are  the  volumes  of  water 
and  steam  ?  ^^^  1^189  gqu^jg  f^et,  107  tons,  28  to  1. 

25.  A  oiroular  plate  of  lead  2  inches  thick,  8  inches  diameter,  is  con- 
verted into  erpherioil  shot  of  the  same  density,  each  of  '075  inch  radius. 
How  many  shot  does  it  make  ?  Ans.^  56,889. 

26.  Walking  from  the  centre  towards  the  end  of  one  span  of  a  lattice 
girder  railway  bridge,  I  count  10  wrought  iron  bars  of  rectangular  section, 
each  14  feet  long ;  the  cross  section  of  the  first  is  5  inches  x  f  inch.  If 
the  widths  increase  by  ^  inch  and  the  thicknesses  by  ^  indi,  find  the 
total  weight  of  bars.    (See  Appendix.)  Aru,,  1*08  ton. 

7.  The  idea  of  velocity  involves  two  things — the  direction 
and  the  speed.  When  the  direction  does  not  alter,  we  speak  of 
the  speed  as  if  it  were  the  whole  idea.  Find  the  time  in  seconds 
taken  by  a  body  to  traverse  a  certain  distance  measured  in 
feet  This  distance  divided  by  the  time  is  called  the  average 
velocity.  Thus,  if  a  railway  train  moves  through  200  feet  in 
4  seconds,  its  average  velocity  during  this  time  is  200  -f-  4,  or 
50  feet  per  second.  If  we  find,  with  careful  measuring 
instruments,  that  it  moves  through  20  feet  in  *4  second,  or 
through  2  feet  in  -04  second,  the  velocity  is  20  -r  -4,  or 
2  -r  '04,  or  50  feet  per  second.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  velocity  may  be  always  changing  during  an  interval 
of  time,  however  short.  To  get  the  velocity  at  any  instant, 
we  must  make  very  exact  measurements  of  the  time  taken  to 
pass  over  a  very  short  distance,  and  even  this  will  only  give  us 
che  average  velocity  during  this  short  time.  But  if  we  make 
a  number  of  measurements,  using  shorter  and  shorter  periods  of 
time,  the  average  velocity  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  the 
velocity  which  we  want.  Thus,  at  10  o'clock,  a  man  in  a 
railway  train  making  a  careful  measurement  finds  that  the 
train  passes  over  200  feet  in  the  next  4  seconds.  He  finds 
the  average  speed  for  4  seconds  after  10  o'clock  to  be  200  -5-  4, 
or  50  feet  per  second.  Another  man  finds  that  it  passes  over 
100*4  feet  in  the  two  seconds  after  10  o'clock,  and  finds  during 
these  two  seconds  an  average  velocity  of  106*4  -=-  2,  or  50*2 
feet  per  second.     Another  man  finds  50*25  feet  passed  over  in 
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one  second  after  10  o'clock,  which  shows  a  velocity  of  50*25 
feet  per  second.  Another  man  finds  25*132  feet  passed  over 
in  half  a  second  after  10  o'clock,  and  finds  25*132  -f-  05,  or 
50*264  feet  per  second.  Another  man  finds  12*567  feet  in  a 
quarter  second  after  10  o'clock,  and  his  observation  gives 
50*268  feet  per  second,  and  so  on.  It  is  evident  that  the 
values  given  by  these  various  observations  are  approaching  the 
real  value  of  the  velocity  at  10  o'clock. 
Tabulating  these  results,  we  have : — 


Intervals  of  Time  In  Seconds 
after  10  o'clock. 

Average  Velocity  in  Feet  per 
Second. 

4 
2 
1 

} 

5000 

60-20 

50-26 

50-264 

60-268 

Plot  the  two  sets  of  numbers  on  squared  paper,  and  draw 
a  curve  through  the  points  so  found.  Produce  the  curve,  and 
we  have  the  means  of  finding  the  average  velocity  for  an 
infinitely  small  interval  of  time  after  10  o'clock.  This  is  the 
required  velocity. 

8.  Acceleration. — This  is  the  time  rate  of  change  of  the 
velocity  of  a  body.  Thus  it  is  known  that  the  velocity  of  a 
body  falling  freely  in  London — 

At  the  end  of  one  second  is  32*2  feet  per  second. 
„        „     two  seconds  is  64*4        „         „ 
„        „     three      „  96*6         „         „ 

„         „     four       „        128*8         „         „ 
and  we  see  that  there  is  an  increase  to  the  velocity  of  32*2 
every  second.     The  acceleration  in  this  case  is  always  of  the 
same  amount — hence  we  call  it  imiform  acceleration,  and  say 
it  is  32*2  feet  per  second  per  second. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  One  mile  per  hour;   also  one  knot;   convert  each  of  these  into 
feet  per  minute  and  feet  per  second.  Ant.,  88,  1-467 ;  101-3,  1-689. 

2.  A  torpedo-catcher  travels  at  32  knots ;  convert  this  into  English 
miles  per  hour.  -4fw.,  36-86. 

3.  Prove  that  60  miles  per  hour  means  '0268  kilometres  ♦  per  second. 

*  See  tables  on  page  654. 
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4.  An  eccentric  disc  is  10  inches  diameter;  the  shaft  makes  300 
revolutions  per  minute.  What  is  the  rubbing  velocity  on  the  straps  in 
feet  per  second  ?  ^  Ana.,  13-09. 

5.  In  running  a  race  of  1  mile  long,  A  beats  B  by  100  yards,  and  B 
beats  0  by  90  yards.     By  how  many  does  A  beat  0  ? 

Ans,,  186  yards,  nearly. 

6.  Ten  miles  per  hour;  state  this  in  feet  per  second  and  in  centimetres 
par  second.  Ana.y  14J ;  447. 

7.  An  acceleration  of  32*2  feet  per  second  per  second ;  state  this  in 
miles  per  hour  per  second ;  state  it  in  centimetres  per  second  per  second. 

Ans.,  21-96 ;  981-4. 

8.  200  gallons  of  water  per  minute ;  how  many  pounds  per  second  f 
How  many  cubic  feet  per  second  ?  Ans,,  33*3  ;  '535.  • 

9.  A  round  pipe  6  inches  diameter  has  30  gallons  per  second  flowing 
through  it.  'V^lliat  is  the  velocity?  If  the  diameter  becomes  10  inches, 
what  is  the  velocity  ? 

Calculate  in  the  two  cases  the  kinetic  energy  of  one  pound  of  water, 
this  being  the  square  of  the  velocity  divided  by  64'4. 

Am.f  24*5  feet  per  second ;  8*8  feet  per  second ;  9*3  foot-pounds ;  1*2 
foot-pound. 

9.  Examfvple, — Two  fine  wires  are  10  feet  apart;    a  bullet 

breaks  them   both.      The  breaking  of  each  wire  causes  an 

electric  spark  to  make  a  mark  underneath  a  fixed  platinum 

pointer  on   a   revolving   drum.      If  the   drum  is  4  feet  in 

diameter,  and  revolves  at  300  revolutions  per  minute,  and 

when  the  drum  is  at  rest  the  spark-marks  are  found  to  be  1*32 

feet  asunder  on  the  curved  surface,  assuming  that  the  intervals 

of  time,  between  the  breaking  of  the  wires  and  making  the 

marks  were  the  same,  find  the  time  between  the  breaking  of 

the  wires,  and  find  the  velocity  of  the  bullet.     The  surface 

300  X  4ir 
velocity  is gg ^  or  62*83  feet  per  second;  1*32  divided 

by  this  gives  '02101  seconds ;  dividing  this  into  10  feet  gives 
476  feet  per  second  as  the  velocity  of  the  bullet. 

Exercise, — In  some  gun  experiments  screens  150  feet  apart 
were  cut  by  a  bullet  at  the  following  times  (in  seconds), 
counting  from  the  time  of  cutting  the  first  screen  : — 0,  0*0666, 
0-1343,  0-2031,  0-2729,  0-3439,  0-4159.  Find  the  average 
velocity  between  every  two  successive  screens. 

Ana.,  2,252,  2,216,  2,180,  2,149,  2,113,  and  2,083  feet  per 
second. 

10.  Speed  or  velocity  is  a  rate — the  rate  of  increase  of  space  with 
regard  to  time.  If  a  body  has  passed  through  the  space  «  at  the  time  ty 
and  if  it  goes  over  the  additional  space  Z»  in  the  additional  time  of 

Ity  then  —  is  the  average  velocity.    Observe  that  U  is  one  symbol; 
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it  does  not  mean  a  quantity  called  8  multiplied  by  a  <][uantitv  called  t. 
When  we  imagine  9t  to  get  smaller  and  smaller  without  limit,  the 
average  velocity  becomes  what  we  call  the  real  velocity,  and  wo 

ds 
indicate  it  by  the  symbol  ^ .    When,  instead  of  space  and  time, 

we  have  other  quantities,  we  generally  use  y  for  the  dependent 

dv 
and  x  for  the  independent  variable,  and  the  symbol  ^  means 

"  the  rate  of  increase  of  y  with  regard  to  x.**  Thus,  if  y  is  the 
ordinate  of  a  curve  and  x  is  the  abscissa  at  the  point  p  (Fig. 
4),  and  q  b  =  8y,  p  b  =  5j;,  then  Sy/Sj;  10* the  tangent  of  tiie  angle 
Q  V  X.  As  8^  and  Hy  become  smaller  and  smaller,  so  that  8y/Sx  is 
to  be  written  dy/dxy  then  dy/dx  is  evidently  tangent  of  the  anglo 
which  the  tangent  at  p  makes  with  the  axis  of  x.  We  usoimy 
call  this  the  slope  of  the  curve  at  the  point  p. 

If  y  is  any  quantity  that  depends  upon  another,  x^  and  if  we 
plot  the  values  of  x  and  y  to 
scale  on  a  sheet  of  squared  ■ 
paper,  the  curve  shows  by 
its  slope  everywhere  the  rate 
of  increase  of  y  with  regard 
to  d;.  If  we  know  the  alge- 
braic law  connecting  y  and 
X,  we  can  find  this  rate  b^ 
certain  easy  rules.    Thus,  if 

y  =  Aa^-fB  (1), 

u=z^  =  nAxn-l    (2), 

whatever  kind  of  number  n 
maybe. 

11.  In  teaching  beginners  it  is  well  to  start  on  the  assumption  that 
students  already  possess  the  notions  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  and  it  is  a  teacher's  duty  to  put  before  them  the  symbols 
used  in  the  calculus  at  once.  It  is  surely  much  better  to  do  this 
'  than  to  evade  the  calculus  in  the  fifty  usual  methods  which  we 
sometimes  see  adopted.  Unfortunately  many  readers  of  this  book 
are  likely  to  be  preparing  for  examinations  in  which  only  academic 
methods  of  elementary  study  are  recognised,  so  we  must  keep  our 
calculus  symbols  for  Uie  smaller  print  paragraphs.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  we  think  even  beginners  m  this  subject  will  be  able 
to  understand  the  author's  book  on  the  calculus ;  and  if  so,  they 
will  find  the  study  of  applied  mechanics  very  greatly  simplified. 
The  language  of  the  calculus  is  the  natural,  easy,  simple  language 
of  the  engineer ;  but  it  is  in  writing,  whereas  most  engineers  only 
apeak  of  rates  and  integrals. 

If  y  is  known  as  a  function  of  ^,  we  can  find  ^,  which  we 

ax 

may  call  u.    Conversely,  if  m  is  known  as  a  function  of  x,  we  can 
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find  y.    The  two  symbols  are  -^,  called  a  rate,  or  "  the  diflferential 


CO- efficient  of  y  with  regard  to  a? "  ;  and  I  u  .  <fa;,  called  "  the  in- 
tegral of  u  with  regard  to  ar."  J 

12.  The  following  formulaB  will  suffice  for  nearly  all  engineering 
calculations : — 


y 

dy 
dx 

u 

J„... 

c 

0 

C 

Cx 

kxn 

f»A««-l 

Bx"^ 

w-h  1 

A  log.  X 

A 

X 

Ax-^ 

A  log.  a; 

k^^ 

«  A  /'^ 

A<f^ 

a 

A  log.  [x  +  a) 

A 

X  -^^  a 

A 

x-{-a 

A  log.  (r  -f  a) 

A  sin.  {ax  +  *) 

a  A  COS.  {ax  +  b) 

A  sin.  (<m;  -1-  b) 

COB.  (cwC  +  hi 

a 

A  COS.  [ax  -f  h) 

—a  A  sin.  {ax  -\-  h) 

A  COS.  (aa;  +  b) 

—  sin.  {ax  -f  ^; 
0 

and  all  the  important  part  of  the  author^s  book  on  the  calculus  is 

devoted  to  illustrating  the  use  of  them. 

13.  For  example,  if  a;  is  the 
abscissa  ob,  and  y  is  the  ordinate 
p  B  of  the  curve,  shown  in  Fig. 
5 ;  if  the  area  between  the 
curve  and  o  x  and  p  b,  and  any 
other  ordinate  nearer  o,  say  d  s,  be 
called  A ;  and  if  the  area  to  q  t  be 
called  A  +  5  A,  o  T  being  called 
X  +  5iP,  the  area  5a  =  p  q  t  b,  and 
as  $a;  is  made  smaller  and  smaller 
this  area  gets  more  and  more  nearly 

>^  (y   +  -  «y)  to,  as  Q  T  is  y  -f  5y, 

Thu* 
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and  as  ^  gets  smaller  and  smaller  this  in  the  limit  gets  to  he 

dx       ^ 
Hence,  if  we  know  y  in  terms  of  a?,  we  can  find  a  hy  integration. 
If  we  know  a,  we  can  find  y  hy  differentiation.     Thus,  if  we  have 
the  paralx)lic  curve, 

y  =  a**  (3) 

A=^*r3  +  o....(4), 

a  constant  is  added,  hecause  the  rate  of  change  of  a  constant 
is  0,  and  we  wish  our  answer  to  he  as  general  as  possihle.  The 
value  of  c  is  fixed  as  soon  as  we  settle  from  which  ordinate  a  is  to 
he  calculated.  Thus,  if  a  is  0  when  a;  is  0,  o  is  0.  If  p  (jt)  is  the 
general  integral  of  u, 

u .  ax 
a?, 
tells  us  to  use  x^  for  «  in  the  general  integral,  then  to  use  «|  for  x 
and  suhtract,  or 

\,dx  =  ¥  (x^)  -  F  (a?,) (6). 

If  «  is  the  ordinate  of  a  curve,  (6)  means  the  area  hetween  the 
curve,  the  axis  of  x,  and  the  two  ordinates  at  xi  and  2:3. 

Any  summation  which  may  he  indicated  hy  an  area  can  he 
effected  in  this  way  hy  integration.  It  is  very  eaey  to  recollect 
the  rule  that  the  rate  of  change  of  a?*    is    nx'^  "  \  and  that 

x'"^  +  ^,      This  rule  suffices  for 


r 

J  X 


the    integral  of    ^*^    is 


1 


+  1 


most  engineering  prohlems.  There  is  one  case  in  which  the  rule 
for  integrating  a?  "*  is  useless  to  us — ^namely,  when  m  is  —  1 : 
in  this  particular  case 


J- 


dx      is      log^. 


14.  Integrations.— In  a 
gr  3at  numher  of  prohlems  we 
have  the  ordinates  like  ap, 
called  the  y,  of  every  point 
of  a  curve,  given  us,  the 
ahscissa  o  a  of  the  point 
heing  called  x. 

n  we  are  given  a  list  of 
corresponding  values  of  y 
and  Xf  we  can  draw  the  curve. 

Now,  if  A  Q  represents  to 
scale  the  area  of  a  p  a  o,  and 
if  we  find  many  points  like  a 


Fig.  6. 
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and  join  them,  we  get  a  new  curve,  which  is  said  to  represent  the 
inte^til  or  area  of  the  first.  The  areas  may  be  found  by  means 
of  a  pknimeter.  I  always  use  the  following  method  myseU.  It  is 
inaccurate  to  this  extent,  that  the  curve  bp  is  taken  to  be  a  many- 
sided  polygon  instead  of  a  curve.  But  it  leads  to  a  very  quick 
solution  of  complicated-looking  problems.  Thus  the  following 
values  of  y  are  given  for  the  corresponding  values  of  x. 


'» 

r 

ft 

0 

0-6 

1-869 

1 
1-6 

1-766 

1-869 

2 
2-6 

1-667 

3-626 

3 
3-5 

1-671 

5-282 

4 
4-5 

1-497 

6-863 

6 
56 

1-432 

8-360 

6 
6*5 

1-375 

9-782 

7 
7-5 

1-326 

11-167 

8 
8-6 

1-247 

12-488 

9 

13-730 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  assume  the  ordinate  at  any  point  like 
a?=3-6  to  be  the  average  height  of  the  curve  from  ir=3  to  af=4. 
Notice  that  to  get,  say  6-853,  we  add  1-571  times  5a;,  which  is  1, 
to  6-282.  We  always  take  the  values  of  y  at  equal  intervals  in 
the  values  of  x.  If  the  above  values  of  x  had  been  0,  0-06, 
0*10,  0-16,  etc.,  begpinning  with  the  first,  we  should  have  had  to 
divide  all  the  numbers  in  the  last  column  by  10. 

Exercise. — For  values  of  a?=0-6,  1-6,  2-5,  ...,  calculate  various 
values  of  y  fromy  =  2-t-3«+0-6ic^,  and  find  the  integrals.  The 
true  value  of  the  integrals  isA  =  2«-fl-6«2^^^  Calculate  this 
for  27=0,  1,  2,  ...,  and  note  the  errors  in  our  numerical  method. 

15. — ^The  symbol  ^  means  the  rate  of  change  of  ^  with  regard 

to  « ;  ^  means  the  rate  of  change  of  -^  with  regard  to  x. 

It  will  be  found  that  ^IUch  of   the  difficulty  which  some 
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students  find  in  unng  the  calouluB  is  due  to  their  not  being  able  to 
differentiate  <*  with  regard  to  t,  although  they  know  how  to 
dijSerentiato  x"'  with  regard  to  x — the  mere  use  of  another  letter 
than  the  one  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  causing  the 
difficulty.  It  is  well,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  to  get  used  to 
many  other  letters,  such  as  ^,  v,  i,  Py  w,  eta 

ds  -I  d^»       dv    , 

If  I  is  space  and  t  time,  ^  is  veloaty  i;,.and  ^=r-^   is 

acceleration.  Newton's  symbols  were:  t  for  space  (length), 
t  for  yehxsity,  «  for  acceleration. 

Example, — ^If  acceleration  ^  =  a,  a  constant ;  integrate  with 

dt 
regard  to  <,  and  we  hare  ^==  velocity  =  «/  +  ft  .  .  .  .  (6),  where  h 

is  the  constant  which  we  always  add  to  make  the  answer  general. 
We  note  the  meaning  of  ft  to  be  the  velocity  when  <  =  0 ;  and 

d8 
perhaps  we  had  better  use  vo  instead  of  ft,  so  that  -^=zat-\-vo 

Integrate  again,  and  we  have  «  =  ^a^*  +  ^oi  -f  0  . .  .  .  (7).  Evi- 
dently e  means  the  value  of  a  when  ^=0,  (6)  and  (7)  are  well- 
known  laws  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion* 

16.  Example, — ^A  chain  of  length  x^  hangin^f  vertically  down- 
wards, is  being  lowered  from  a  capstan.  Its  weight  per  foot  of  ite 
length  is  u>.  When  the  weight  wx  is  lowered  through  the  distance 
IXj  the  work  done  is  wx  Zx,  and  the  whole  work  done  by  it  from 
the  time  it  is  of  no  length,  till  it  is  of  length  /,  is— 


I    tM?  e^i  or  I    \w^  I ,  or,  i<r/*, 


or  its  total  weight  multiplied  by  half  its  vertical  length. 

Suppose  the  chain  to  get  thicker  as  more  of  it  is  let  down ;  say 
that  tc;  =  a  +  ft  d;,  then  the  above  summation  becomes— 

1    {a-{-Iw)xdx  =  \    (aa?  +  ftaja)  <te=  I    J«c»  +  ift«>  I  = 

4ai>  +  Jft/*.    These  two  answers  represent  also  the  work  done  in 
lifting  uie  chain. 

17.  Example. — Fluid  expanding  through  the  volume  iv  at  the 
pressure  J?  does  work/?.  5v,  and 


j: 


p,  ^9 


is  the  work  done  in  expanding  from  volume  i^^  to  volume  f^  Thus, 
•appose  that  expanding  fluid  follows  the  law 

|H^  =  tf         or       p  zz  cv  '  \ 
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where  k  and  e  are  constants,  we  have  to  integrate  99 '  ^  with 
regard  to  v,  and  according  to  our  rule  the  answer  is 

^ „  -  fc-i-1 

Putting  in  the  limits,  our  work  is 

^  /     _  i  +  1  _  I:  +  1. 

-  *  +  1   (^»  -  *'i  )» 

and  this  may  he  put  in  other  shapes.    When  the  law  is  jw  =:  tf, 

the  work  is  e  loge  -  .  • 

18.  The  Compoimd  Interest  Law.— If  we  are  told  that  the  rate 
of  increase  or  diminution  of  y  with  regard  to  a;  is  proportional  to  y, 

say  that  -^'=zay^  then  we  know  that  y=iKe^^  where  A  is 
any  constant. 

19.  The  Hannonic  Lav.— If  y  =  A  sin.  (ap  +  h\  we  find  that 

^  =  A  «  COS.  (odp  -f  h).  It  wiU  be  found  that  this  includes  the 
ax 

case: — 

If         y  =  A  COS.  {ax  -f  i), 

!^  =  -  A  a  sin.  (ftr  +  ft). 
ax 
Thus  if         y  =  A  sin.  (oa?  +  ft), 

.     ^  =  A  a  COS.  (MT  -f  ft),     . 
ax 

^  =  -  Afl«  sin.  (or  +  ft)  =  -  «y 

With  this  knowledge  a  student  can  put  in  a  few  words  all  the 
theory  of  Chapter  XXY.  He  will  see  that  simple  harmonic  motion 
is  stated  by  2;  =  a  ain.  (^^  +  ^)  •  •  •  •  (1))  where  a  is  the  amplitude, 

q  is  2  t/  or  — ,  where  /  is  the  frequency  or  t  is  the  periodic 

T 

time,  and  e  is  the  Uady  a  quantity  introduced  because  x  is  not  0 
when  ^  =  0 ;  that  is,  we  give  generality  to  (1)  by  assimiing  that 
we  may  begin  to  count  time  from  any  position  of  the  body. 
Observe  that  the  motion  may  be  angular,  x  and  a  being  angles. 

-^  will   then   be   angular   velocity,  and    —^   will   he  angular 

acceleration.     Differentiating  twice  we  get 

velocity         =  -__  =  aq  cos.  (fl^/  +  0  •  •  •  •  (2)> 
at 

acceleration  =  — ^  :=z  —  a^  sin.  (^<  +  #)...  •  (8). 

Notice  the  sign  of  — ^,  and  see  how  it  agrees  with  the  statements 

d^x 
of  Chapter  XXY.     If  we  only  think  of  the  numerical  value  of  -^ 
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we  notice  at  onoe  that  x  -i-  ^s  =  s 


. .  (4),  and  the  Bqoare 

root  of  this  is  T/2ir,  which  is  the  rule  found  in  another  way  in 
Chapter  XXV. 

20.  Students  will  do  well  to  graph  on  squared  paper  some 
carves  like  the  following  : — 

l,liy  =  0'l^  +  Z,  take  a?  =  0,  «  =  1,  a?  =  2,  etc.,  and  in  each 
ease  calculate  y.    Plot  the  values  of  x  and  y  as  co-ordinates  of  points  on 
squared  paper,  and  draw  the  curve  passing  through  these  points. 
2.  Graph  y  =  a-\-bx. 

1st,  when  a  ==  0,  ^  =-  1. 

2nd,  when  a  =  1,  6  =  1. 

3rd,  when  «  =:  1,  ft  =  1'6. 

4th,  when  a  =  —  1,  ft  =  1-6. 

5th,  when  a  =  1,  ft  =  —  1. 
8.  Graph  y  =  •!  ^. 

4.  Graph  y  =  10Bin.  ^  —  a?  +  |Y 

6.   Graph  y  =  120  «  ~  ^. 

6.  Graph  y  =  120  «  "  '^2. 

7.  Graph  y  =  120  a?  "  »'^. 

8.  Graph  y  =  10  a?  i 

9.  Graph  y  =  +  -/26  -  «•, 

and  also  y  =  +  1-3  ^  26  —  aj". 

21.  The  following  observed  numbers  are  known  to  follow  a  law  like 
y  =  fl  -|-  fta;;  but  there  are  errors  of  observation.  Find  by  the  use  of 
squared  paper  the  most  probable  values  of  a  and  ft. 


X 

2 

3 

^ 

6 

7 

9 

12 

13 

p 

6-6 

6-86 

9-27 

11-66 

12-76 

16-32 

20-25 

22-33 

An».t  y  =  2-5  +  1-5  x, 

22.  The  following  observed  numbers  are  known  to  follow  a  law  like 
y.=  axl  (I  +  sx):— 

Find  by  plotting  the  values  of  y/x  and  y  on  squared  paper  that  these 
follow  in  a  law  y/x  -^-sy^  a,  and  so  &id  the  most  probable  values  of  a  and  a. 


9 

•6 

1 

2 

•3 

1-4 

2-6 

y 

•78 

•97 

1-22 

•56 

1-1 

1-24 

.^iw.,  y  =  3a;/(l  +  2jr). 
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28.  Vertical  Line. — A  line  showing  the  direction  in  which 
that  force  which  we  call  the  resultant  force  of  gravity  acts.  It 
is  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  still  water  or  mercurj. 

24.  Level  Surface. — A  surface  like  that  of  a  still,  lake, 
everywhere  at  the  same  level,  and  everywhere  at  right  angles 
to  the  force  of  gravity  or  other  volumetric  force  which  is  acting 
upon  matter.     It  is  not  a  plane  surface. 

26.  Curvature. — For  any  curve  we  can  find  at  any  place 
what  circle  will  best  coincide  with  the  curve  just  there.  The 
radius  of  this  circle  is  called  the  rcuims  of  cv/rvatwre  at  the 
place.  But  since  we  say,  for  instance,  that  a  railway  line 
curves  much,  when  we  mean  that  the  radius  is  small,  the 
name  (ywrwUwre  is  always  given  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius. 
Thus,  if  the  radius  is  8  feet,  we  say  that  the  curvature  is  \. 
If  at  another  place  the  curvature  is  \^  the  change  of  curva- 
ture in  going  from  the  one  place  to  the  other  is  ^e  difference 
between  these  two  fractions. 

Curvature  may  also  be  defined  as  the  angle  turned  througli  by 
a  tangent  to  the  curve  per  unit  of  its  length.  A  student  ounit  to 
see  for  himself  that  the  two  definitions  are  the  same.  If  in  Fi^.  6 
the  distance  along  the  curve  between  p  and  q  is  called  8«,  and  ii 
50  is  the  angle  which  the  tangent  at  q  makes  with  the  tangent  at 
p,  then  the  average  curvature  between  p  and  a  is  80/8«.    As  p  and 

Q  become  closer  and  closer,  without  limit,  the  curvature  is  ^. 

If  a  curve  is  defined  by  its  x  and  y  co-ordioates,  the  curvature 


"s»* 


{■-(2)'l'- 


Example. — ^Find  the  curvature,  where  d;  =  0,  of  the  parabola 
y  =  aa?.     Here  -^  =  2  ax  and  ^  =±  2  a,  so  that  the  curvature 

anywhere  is  2  a  4-  j  1  +  4  « V  |  '>  a^id  at  the  vertex  where  a?  =  0 

the  curvature  is  2  a. 

dy  • 
When,  as  in^ordinary  beams,  ^  is  small,  it  is  evident  that  the 

curvature  may  be  taken  to  be  -^.    This  is  what  we  take  to  be 
true  in  the  discussion  of  beams  and  strats. 

Example. — In  making  100  steps  round  a  curve,  my  compass, 
showing  the  direction  of  motion,  changes  from  N.  to  N.E. 
What  is  the  average  curvature?  Answer — from  N.  to  N.E.  is 
45  degrees,  or  0*78 5 4  radians,  and  this  divided  by  100  steps, 
or  '007854  radians  per  step,  is  the  average  cui^ature.     The 
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'  reciprocal  of  this,  or  127*3  steps,  is  the  radius  of  curvature, 
if  the  curvature  is  constant — that  is,  if  the  curve  is  an  arc 
of  a  circle. 

Many  unpractical  rules  will  be  found  in  books,  requiring 
us  to  draw  a  tangent  to  a  given  curve  at  a  given  point,  or  to 
find  its  curvature  there  by  trial  These  are  only  academic 
suggestions.  If  half  a  dozen  students  get  tracings  of  the  same 
curve,  and  two  points  to  measure  the  angle  between  the 
tangents  there,  they  will  obtain  six  very  different  answers. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Througli  what  angle  must  a  rail  10  feet  long  be  bent  to  fit  a  curve 
of  half  a  mUe  radius  P  Am.,  0*22  degrees. 

2.  Arc  «  is  10  feet  long,  radius  r  half  a  mile ;  find  the  versed  sine  x— 
that  is,  the  greatest  deflection  from  straightness.  Prove  that,  practically, 
t*  =  8  ra? ;  so  that  in  this  case  a?  :=  '0047  feet. 

3.  Find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  catenary  y  =  ^  )J^^e^>  al 
the  vertex.  2  i  i 

Ana.y  a. 

4.  Find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  ellipse  ^  -f  ^  =  1.  (1)  At  the 
end  of  the  major  axis ;  (2)  at  the  end  of  the  minor  axis. 

Ans.,  (1)  J;  (2)  f. 

26.  Angle. — An  angle  can  be  drawn  :  First,  if  we  know  its 
magnitude  in  degrees ;  a  right  angle  has  90  degrees.  Second, 
if  we  know  its  magnitude  in  radians;  a  right  angle  contains 
1-5708  radians.  Two  right  angles  contain  3-1416  radians. 
One  radian  is  equal  to  57*2958  degrees.  One  radian  has  an 
arc,  B  c,  equal  in  length  to  the  radius  A  b  or  A  c.  It  some- 
times gets  the  clumsy  name  ''a  unit 
of  circular  measure."  Third,  we  can 
draw  an  angle  if  we  know  either  its  sine 
coairie,  or  tangent,  etc.  Draw  any  angle, 
BAC  (Fig.  7).  Take  any  point,  P  in 
AB,  and  draw  pq  at  right  angles  to 
A  a     Then  measure  pq,  ap  and  aq  Pig.  tT 

in  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch. 
p  Q  4-  A  P  is  called  the  sine  of  the  angle,  a  Q  -f-  a  p  is  called 
the  cosine  of  the  angle,  p  q  -f-  a  q  is  c»aJled  the  tangent  of  the 
angle.  Calculate  each  of  these  for  any  angle  we  may  draw, 
and   measure  with  a  protractor   the   number  of   degrees   in 
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the  angle.  We  shall  find  from  a  book  of  mathematical  tables 
whether  our  three  answers  are  exactly  the  sine,  cosine,  and 
tangent  of  the  angle.  This  exercise  will  impress  on  our 
memory  the  meaning  of  the  three  terms.  It  will  also 
impress  upon  us  tho  fact  that  if  we  know  the  angle  in 
degrees,  we  can  find,  by  means  of  a  book  of  tables,  its  sine,  or 
cosine,  or  tangent ;  and  if  we  know  any  one  of  the  sides  a  p, 
or  p  Q,  or  A  Q,  of  the  right-angled  triangle  a  P  Q  and  the  angle 
A,  we  can  find  the  other  sides. 

Divide  the  number  of  degrees  in  an  angle  by  57*2958,  and 
we  find  the  number  of  radians.  Suppose  we  know  the  number 
of  radians  in  the  angle  bag,  and  we  know  the  radius  A B  or 
A  0,  then  the  arc  B  o  is 

A  B  X  number  of  radians  in  the  angle. 

Given,  then,  a  radius  to  find  the  arc,  or  given  an  arc  to 
find  the  radius,  are  very  easy  problems. 

A  student  becomes  accustomed,  on  seeing  an  angle  drawn 
on  paper,  to  judge  from  a  mere  glance  how  many  degrees  the 
angle  contains.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  judging  how  many  radians  there  are  in  the  angle. 
What  we  mean  is,  that  he  ought  to  be  as  ready  to  think  in 
radians  as  in  degrees^  and  to  do  this  he  requires  to  be  familiar 
with  the  size  of  a  radian. 

EXERCISES. 

1,  Draw  an  angle  of,  36°.  Find  by  measurement  the  sine,  cosine, 
tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  and  cosecant  of  the  angle,  and  compare  with 
the  numbers  in  a  book  of  tables.  Calculate  the  number  of  radians. 
Try  if  sin.^  36°  +  cos.*  36°  =  I ;  if  sin.  36°  -^  cos.  36°  =  tan.  36° ;  if 
tan.«  36°  +  1  =  sec.*  36° ;  and  if  cot.*  36°  +  I  =  cosec.*  36°. 

2.  If  a  =  65°,  /3  =  20°,. illustrate  the  following  important  formula)  by 
numerical  calculation : — 

Sin.  (o  -f  /3)  =  sin.  a  cos.  /3  +  cos.  a  sin.  /3. 
Sin.  f a  —  /3)  =  sin.  a  cos.  /3  —  cos.  a  sin.  /3. 
Cos.  (a  4-  j8)  =:  COS.  a  COS.  j8  —  sin.  a  sin.  /3. 
Cos.  (o  —  i8)  =  COS.  a  COS.  jS  +  sin.  a  sin.  /3. 

Sin.  o  COS.  jB  =  2  I  sin.  (o  +  /3)  +  sin.  (a  —  jB)  J  . 

Cos.  a  COS.  i3  =  2  I  cos-  («  +  i3)  -f  cos.  (a  —  i3)  f . 

Sin.  a  sin.  3  =  2  I  OOB-  (a  —  /3)  —  cos.  (a  +  /3)  | . 
Cos.  2a=  2  cos.*a  —1  =  1—2  sin.*a. 
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3.  What  are  Bin.  160°,  cos.  130°  tan.  170°,  cos.  240°,  am.  220°,  tan, 
218°,  sin.  290°,  cos.  310°,  tan.  320°?  Express  all  these  angles  in 
radians. 

Ana.,  -6,  -  -6428,  -  -1763,  -  -5,  -  -6428,  -7813,  -  -9397,  -6428, 
-  -8391;  2-6180,  2-2689,  2-9671,  41888,  3-8397,  38048,  60614,  6*4106, 
6-6851. 

4.  The  sine  of  an  angle  is  0*26;  find  its  cosine,  tangont,  cotangent, 
secant,  and  cosecant.  Fmd  the  angle  by  actual  drawing.  How  many 
radians?  Am.,  -9683,  -2682,  3-876,  1-038,  4;  14°-6;  -2528. 

6.  What  are  the  sine,  tangent,  and  radians  of  1}  degrees  ? 

Ana.,  Each  -0262. 
6.  If  in  Fig.  7  A  is  47^,  and*AP  6-23  feet,  find  aq  and  p  q. 

Ana.,  A Q  =  3-667,  p a  =  3824. 

27.  Angular  Velocity. — If  a  wheel  makes  90  turns  per 
minute,  this  means  that  it  makes  1*5  turns  per  second.  But 
in  making  one  turn  any  radial  line  moves  through  the  angle  ot 
360  degrees,  which  is  6-2832  radians;  so  that  1*5  turns  per 
second  means  6*2832  x  1*5,  or  9*4248  radians  per  second. 
This  is  the  common  scientific  way  in  which  the  angular 
velocity  of  a  wheel  is  measured — so  many  radians  per  second. 
If  a  wheel  makes  30  turns  per  minute^  its  angular  velocity  is 
3*1416  radians  per  second;  n  turns  per  minute  mean  2irn 
radians  per  minute,  or  2irn  -r  60  radians  per  second.  One 
turn  is  the  angular  space  traversed  in  one  revolution, 

.  Exercise. — Show  that  the  linear  speed  in  feet  per  second  of  a  point  in 
a  wheel  is  equal  to  the  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel  multiplied  hy  the 
distance  in  feet  of  the  point  from  the  axis. 

28.  Angular  Acceleration.  —  The  increase  of  angular 
velocity  per  second.  If  a  wheel  starts  from  rest,  and  has  an 
angular  velocity  of  1  radian  per  second  at  the  end  of  the  first 
second,  its  average  angular  acceleration  during  this  time  ia 
1  radian  per  second  per  second. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  A  shaft  revolves  at  800  revolutions  per  minute.  What  is  it« 
angular  velocity  in  radians  per  second  ?  Ana.,  83*79. 

2.  A  point  is  3,000  miles  from  the  earth's  axis,  and  revolves  once  in 
23  hours  56  minut^  4  seconds.    What  is  its  velocity  in  miles  per  hour  P 

Ans.,  787-6. 

3.  The  average  radius  of  the  rim  of  a  fly-wheel  is  10  feet.  When  the 
wheel  makes  160  revolutions  per  minute  what  is  the  average  velocity  of 
die  rim?  ^      ^««.,  167*1  feet  per  second. 

4.  An  acceleration-  of  1  turn  per  minute  every  second ;  how  much  is 
this  in  radians  per  second  per  second  ?  Ans.,  -1047. 

5.  A  wheel  is  revolving  at  the  rate  of  90  turns  a  minute.  What  is 
its  angular  velocity  f 
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A  point  on  the  wheel  is  6  feet  from  the  aziB ;  what  is  its  linear  speed  f 
If  its  distance  from  the  centre  he  increased  hy  50  per  cent.,  what  does  its 
speed  heoome  P  If  at  the  same  time  the  speed  of  the  wheel  increases 
50  per  cent.,  what  is  now  the  linear  speed  of  the  point  ? 

Ans.,  9*425  radians  per  second ;  56*55  feet  per  second ;  84*82  feet  per 
second ;  127*2  feet  per  second. 

6.  There  is  a  leyer,  a  o,  30  inches  long,  works  ahout  an  axis  at  o.  The 
leyer  is  made  to  turn  hy  applying  a  force  at  a  point  b  in  a  o,  15  inches 
from  o,  so  that  b  receives  a  Telocity  of  2  feet  per  second.  What  is  the 
angular  Telocity  of  the  lever  P 

If  the  same  velocity  had  been  given  to  the  point  a  instead  of  b,  what 
would  the  angular  velocity  have  been  P 

Ans.f  1-6  radians  per  second ;  0*8  radian  per  second. 

29.  Length  of  Belt. — Let  d  and  4^  be  the  diameters  of  pulleys,  e 
the  distuice  between  their  centres,  l  the  length  of  belt,  let  d  +  <2 
be  called  s.    Prove  that  for  a  crossed  belt 

L  =  (^+e)s-f  2^  cos.e. ...{!), 

where  sin.  0  =  s  -^  2^. 

Example. — Find  the  length  of  a  crossed  belt  for  pulleys  of 
20  and  15  inches  diamet^,  the  distance  of  their  centres  apart  being 
120  inches.  First  find  «,  if  sin.  «  =  35  H-  240  =  *1458.  So  that 
0  =  8°  23',  or  -1463  radians.  Also  cos.  $  =  '9893.  Hence  we 
have 

L  =  (1-5708  +  *1463)  35  +  240  X  -9893  =  297*6  inches. 
Notice  from  the  formula  (1)  that  as  l  depends,  only  on  e  and  s, 
if  e  and  s  are  the  same,  the  same  length  of  belt  will  do.  Thus  the 
same  crossed  belt  does  for  any  two  corresponding  steps  in  stepped 
cones  a  -D  +  d  is  the  same.  It  is  exceedingly  easy  to  calculate  the 
sizes  of  these  steps  when  we  know  the  speeds.  Thus  the  above- 
mentioned  puUeys  were  20  and  15  inches,  and  their  speeds  were  as 
3  to  4.  If  there  were  two  steps,  and  we  want  another  pair  to  give 
a  speed  ratio,  say,  of  1  to  2  using  the  same  belt,  we  Imow  that  if 
their  diameters  are  d  and  d 

D  +  rf  =  35,         B  =  2rf. 
Hence,    3rf  =  85  and  <?=111,  d  =  23J. 

ExereUe. — ^The  centres  of  two  pulleys,  3}  and  1}  feet  in 
diameter  respectively,  are  10  feet  apart.  Fmd  the  length  of 
crossed  belt  required.  Ans.y  28*48  feet. 

If  the  belt  is  an  open  belt,  let  the  student  prove  that  the  length 
L  is 

L  =^  (d  +  rf)  +  «  (d  -  rf)  +  2<?  COS.  a, 

where  sin.  6  ==  (d  —  rf)  +  2<?.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
following  answer,  which  is  much  easier  to  deal  with  later,  is 
practically  correct : 

L  =  ^(D  + i)  +  2.  + J(i:^*...  .(2). 

The  length  of  belt  depends  upon  d  +  <{,  ^  and  d  —  iL 
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Exereiie. — ^Pulleys  of  20  and  16  inches  diameter,  whose  axes 
are  120  inches  apart,  are  connected  by  an  open  belt.  fHnd  its  length. 

An,.,  I.  =  ?  (3.;  •+  240  (l  +  \  ^,  )  =  296-08*. 

The  student  ought  to  find  the  correct  answer,  and  see  how  small 
is  the  error  in  the  use  of  our  apjirozimate  formula. 

Suppose  we  have  a  pair  of  pulleys  d^  and  d^,  and  we  want 
another  pair  d,  and  d^  on  the  same  shafts  to  work  with  the  same 
leng^  of  belt,  the  ratio  of  d,  to  d^  being  known.  Putting  the  two 
expressions  for  l  equal,  we  have 

i«i  +  <^  +  2^  (».  -  ««i)'  =  »!  +  <»i  +  ^,  K  -  -^j*  •  • .  •  (3)- 

The  right-hand  side  is  known,  and  we  know  d,  in  terms  of  li^  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  calculate. 

Example. — La  the  above  example  of  Dj  =  20,  rfj  =  16,  c  =  120, 
let  us  calculate  d,  and  <;^  if  d,  =  2  <^    Our  equation  (3)  becomes 

»»  +  2r3h2oW'='''^  +  5d-i2oW'- 

The  solution  of  this  quadratic  gives  us  d^=zZZ\  and,  therefore, 
n,  3=  66.  In  practice  we  usually  calculate  d,  and  e^  as  if  the  belt 
were  crossed.  These  are  nearly  the  right  answers.  Then,  taking 
the  Ds  —  <^  so  found,  we  find  from  (3)  a  corrected  value  of 
1^9  4"  ^27  A^d  ^0  1^1^  1^)  knowinfi"  the  ratio  of  d,  to^  d^  to  find 
them  more  correctly.  We  may,  if  we  please,  approximate  more 
nearly  by  repeating  this  process,  but  this  is  seldom  necessary. 

Example, — On  the  driving  shaft,  ^ing  at  100  revolutions  per 
minute,  tiie  diameter  of  the  first  step  is  20  inches.  From  this  step 
the  driven  shaft,  which  is  120  inches  away,  is  to  go  at  200  revolu- 
tions. Prom  other  steps  the  speed  of  the  driven  shaft  is  to  be  160, 
100,  76,  and  60  revolutions.  Find  the  sizes  of  the  steps  if  the  belt 
is  crossed. 

HereDi  =  20,  ^  =  10,  Dj-frfj  =  30,  Ti^  =  \d^  Hence  Jrfj  +  <^ 
=  30,  2J  rfj  =  30,  <^  =  12  incies,  Dj  =  18  mches. 

In  the  same  way  we  find  <^  =  16,  d,  ==  16 ;  <^4  =  17),  D4  =  121) ; 
d;  =  20,  ©5  =  10. 

30.  If  a  line,  ab,  makes  an  angle  6  with  the  horizontal, 
the  projection  of  its  length  on  the  horizontal  is  a  b  coa  8. 
Its  projection  on  a  vertical  line  is  a  b  sin.  Q, 

Exercise. — ^Draw  two  lines  ox,  ot  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Now  draw  lines  o  p,  o  a,  o  b,  o  s,  of  lengths  3,  5,  2^,  and  4  inches,  and 
making  angles  of  35",  72**,  130",  and  220"  with  o  x.  Find  the  projection 
of  each  line  on  o  x  and  on  o  t,  and  the  sum  of  the  projections  on  o  x 
and  on  o  t. 

Afu.y  2'i67;  1-645;  -1-607;  -3064;  1*721;  4-766;  1-916;  -2-671; 
-0-669;  6-S20. 

If  a  plane  area  of  a  square  inches  is  inclined  at  an  angle  6 
with  the  horizontal,  its  area,  as  projected  on  the  horizontal^ 
is  A  COS.  6  square  inches. 
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Try  to  prove  that  this  must  be  so  by  dividing  the  area  into 
strips  by  horizontal  lines. 

EXERCISES 

1.  A  plane  area  of  35  square  feet  is  inclined  at  20*  to  the  hori- 
zontal :  find  its  horizontal  and  yertioal  projections. 

Arts.,  32*89  square  feet;  11*97  square  feet. 

2.  The  cross-section  (a  oross-sedtion  always  means  a  section  hy  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  or  line  of  centres  of  sections)  of  a 
cylinder  is  a  circle  of  0*7  inch  radius.  Find  the  areas  of  sections  which 
inake  angles  of  26^  and  45^  with  the  cross-section.  Note  that  the  cross- 
section  is  a  projection  of  any  other  section. 

Afu.^  1*699,  2*177  square  inches. 

3.  The  above  cylinder  is  a  tie  bar  of  wrought  iron,  lie  total  tensile 
load  is  12,000  lb. ;  how  much  is  this  per  square  inch  of  the  cross-section  f 
How  mudi  is  it  per  square  inch  of  ei&er  of  the  other  sections  P 

Ans.,  7794  lbs.,  7063  lbs.,  5612  lbs. 

4.  The  cross-section  of  a  jdpe  is  a  circle  of  15  inches  diameter ;  what 
is  the  area  in  square  feet?  If  13  gallons  flow  per  second,  what  is  the 
velocity  vo  f  What  is  the  area  of  a  section  at  28^  to  the  cross-section  P 
What  is  the  velocity  v,  normal  to  this  section,  if  normal  velocity  x  area= 
cubic  feet  per  second  P  Show  that  v  is  the  resolved  part  of  Vo  normal  to 
the  section.      Ans.,  1*228,  1*7  feet  per  second ;  1*39,  1*5  feet  per  second. 

5.  Fart  of  a  roof,  shown  in  plan  as  4,000  square  feet,  is  inclined  at 
24°  to  the  horizontal ;  what  is  its  area?  Ans.,  4378*7  square  feet. 

6.  A  tie  bar  or  short  strut  of  2  square  inches  cross-section ;  what  is 
the  area  of  a  section  making  45°  with  the  cross-section  P  If  the  total 
tensile  or  compressive  load  is  20,000  lbs.,  how  much  is  this  per  square 
inch  on  each  of  the  sections  P  Eesolve  the  total  load  normal  to  and 
tangential  to  the  oblique  section,  and  find  how  much  it  is  per  square  inch 
each  way.      Ant.,  2*828  square  inches ;  10,000  lbs.,  7,070  lbs.,  5,000  lbs. 
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CHAPTER    IL 

TEOTORS.      RELATIVE   MOTION. 

81.  Any  quantity  which  is  directive  is  called  a  vector  quan- 
tity— for  example,  a  velocity  or  a  force.  It  can  be  represented 
by  a  line.  Its  amount  can  be  represented  to  some  scale  by  the 
length  of  the  line.  The  clinure  of  the  line  and  an  arrow-head 
represent  the  clinure  and  sense  of  the  vector.  Vector  quanti- 
ties are  distinguished  from  scalar  quantities,  such  as  a  sum  of 
money,  the  mass  of  a  body,  energy,  temperature,  etc. 

The  resolved  part  of  a  vector  in  any  new  direction  is 
represented    by  the    projection    of  ^ 

its  representative  length  in  the  new  a/ 

direction.      Thus  in  Fig.  8,  if  OP  y^\ 

represents  to  scale  a  velocity  or  a  y^        \ 

force,  its  resolved  part  in  the  direc-  y^  i^P 

tion  o  X  is  o  A,  the  amount  of  which       /\^^-^  ! 

is  o  P  COS.  A  o  p,  and  its  resolved  part  ^^J^^""""^^^  y jr-  X 

in  the  direction  o  y  is   o  B,   the  ^j    ^ 

amount  of  which  is  o  p  cos.  bop. 

Thus,  if  a  ship  is  going  at  9  knots  north-eastward,  the  northerly 
component  of  its  velocity  is  9  cos.  45*,  or  6*363  knots,  and  its 
easterly  component  is  6*363  knots. 

If  a  body  has  an  acceleration  of  20  feet  per  second  per 
second  in  the  direction  25*  east  of  north,  the  northerly  com- 
ponent of  'this  is  20  COS.  25*,  or  18*13  feet  per  second  per 
second ;  and  the  easterly  component  is  20  sin.  26*,  or  8*453 
feet  per  second  per  second. 

If  a  force  of  30  lbs.  is  in  a  northerly  direction,  its  com- 
ponent in  a  north-easterly  direction  is  30  cos,  45*,  or  21*21  lbs. 

32.  The  resultant  of  two  or  more  forces  is  a  force  which 
might  be  substituted  for  them  without  changing  the  effect.  If 
two  strings  pull  a  small  body  with  forces  of  5  lbs.  and  7  lbs. 
(Fig.  9),  and  if  the  angle  between 
them  is  30*,  draw  o  p  equal  in 
length  to  5  inches,  and  make  the  ^ 
angle  qop  equal  to  30*.  Make  q^^^^ 
the  length  of  o  Q  7  inches.     Com-  Pig.  9. 

plete    the    parallelogram   qopr, 

and  draw  the  diagonal  0  R.  Measure  o  R  in  inches ;  we  find 
it  to  be  11*6  inches,  so  that  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces 
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is  11*6  lbs.  One  string  acting  in  the  direction  or  with  a 
pull  of  11  -6  lbs.  will  produce  the  same  effect  at  o  as  the  two 
strings  did.  In  using  this  construction,  take  care  that  the 
arrow-heads  are  confluent — that  is,  that  they  all  point  away 
from  o,  or  they  all  point  towards  o.  Suppose  when  the  two 
strings  were  acting  we  had  found  by  experiment  that  a  third 
string  OB  (Fig.  10)  would  just  prevent  the 
two  strings  from  causing  motion  at  o,  then 
experiment  would  also  show  that  the  force 
in  o  E,  which  may  be  called  the  equilibrant 
of  o  P  and  o  Q,  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  resultant  of  o  P  and  o  q. 

We  see  that  when  OQ  and  op  are  given,  and  the  angle 
between  them,  we  may  use  the  above  principle,  called  the 
parallelogram  of  forces ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the 
triangle  of  forces.  Draw  o  q  one  of  the  forces,  draw  q  b  the 
other,  and  let  their  arrow-heads  be  circuital;  then  the  non- 
circuital  force  o  R  is  the  resultant ;  or  a  circuital  force  B  o 
would  be  the  equilibrant.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  find  the 
resultant  or  vector  sum  of  any  two  vectors. 

In  vector  language,  oq  +  qb  =  ob,  or  oq  =  or-qe. 
This  principle  is  very  easy  to  express ;  to  be  able  to  apply  it 
implies  a  considerable  experience.  We  mention  it  now  merely 
to  introduce  a  few  exercises. 

It  is  very  easy  to  solve  problems  graphically.  The  student 
must  work  some  numerical  exercises,  and  test  his  answers 
graphically. 

Example, — Two  forces,  op  and  OQ,  of  5  lbs.  and  7  lbs. 
respectively,  act  a  point,  at  an  angle  of  56* ;  find  their 
resultant  by  calculation. 

In  Fig.  11  OP  and  OQ  represent,  to  scale,  the  two  forces, 
the  angle  p  o  Q  being  56"*.  Find  the  resolved  part  of  o  p 
(Art.  31)  in  the  direction  o  x,  say  ;  it  is  o  a  =  o  p  cos.  56**  = 
5  X  -5592  =  2-796.  Now  obtain  the  resolved  part  of  op 
in  the  direction  o  Y,  taken  at  right  angles  to  o  x  j  it  is 
o  B  =  o  p .  COS.  p  o  B  =  5  sin.  56**  =  6  x  -829  =  4-145.  In- 
stead of  the  given  forces  we  now  have  OA  and  OQ  acting 
along  ox,  and  OB  along  oy.  Draw  OH  (Fig.  11)  equal  to 
OA  +  OQ,  that  is,  9796,  and  ov  =  4145.  The  resultant  of 
these  is  o  R,  and  we  have 

oe2  =  oh2  +  ov2  =  (9-796)2  -I-  (4-145)2  =  24-996; 

.  • ,  0  B=5  very  nearly 
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To  obtain  the  direction  of  o  b,  we  have 


.  BH 

tan.  a  =s  —  = 


4145 


=  -4231 ; 


OH       9-796 
.-.  a  =  23"  nearly. 

The  student  should  test  this  result  by  finding  o  B  graphi- 
eally  by  the  method  explained  above.  He  should  also  observe 
that  if  the  angle  p  o  Q  had  been,  say,  130°,  oa  would  have  been 
directly  opposed  to  o  Q,  in  which  case  o  h  would  have  been 
obtained  by  subtracting  OA  from  OQ.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  he  should  work  many  exercises  similar  to 
this  one,  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  the  methxxi. 

It  will  be  shown  later  (Art.  94)  that  the  same  method 
is  employed  for  calculating  the  resultant  of  any  number  of 


*V — 9-798 — 


Fig.  11. 


forces.  In  every  case  we  resolve  the  forces  along  any  line  o  x, 
and  let  o  h  represent  their  resultant ;  then  resolve  along  o  t 
taken  at  right  angles  to  o  x,  and  let  ov  represent  the  resultant 
of  these  resolved  parts,     o  R  and  a  are  then  easily  calculated. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Force  of  20  lbs.  at  an  angle  of  IT  with  the  horizontal ;  what  are 
its  horizontal  and  vertical  components?  Ana.^  6*  18  lbs.,  19*02  lbs. 

2.  A  man  walks  towards  the  north-north-east  at  4  miles  per  hour ;  at 
what  rate  is  he  gettmg  towards  the  east  P  And  at  what  rate  towards  the 
north ?  An».^  1*53  miles  an  hour;  3*69  miles  an  hour. 

3.  Forces  o  p  of  10  lbs.  and  o  q  of  7  lbs.  at  an  angle  q  o  p  of  35" ; 
find  the  resultant.  Test  your  answer  by  working  the  problem  graph- 
ically. Ana,y  16-24  lbs.  inclined  14°  18'  with  the  force  10  lbs. 

4.  On  a  horizontal  surface  there  is  a  normal  pressure  of  4  tons  per 
square  inch  and  a  tangential  force  of  3  tons  per  square  inch  from  N.E.  to 
8. W.    What  is  the  total  force  per  square  indi  P 

iiiM.,  An  oblique  pressure  of  5  tons  per  square  inch,  making  an  angle 
tan  "  ^  I  with  the  N.K  to  S.W.  direction  in  a  vertical  plane. 
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5.  An  anvil  is  carried  by  thi-ee  ropes,  which  make  angles  20%  30*,  25* 
with  the  vertical ;  the  tensions  in  the  ropes  are  known  to  be  1,000  lbs., 
700  lbs.,  and  1,200  lbs.    What  is  the  weight  of  the  anvil  ?    If  the  hori- 
zontal components  of  these  three  forces  are  drawn  as  balancing  one 
another,  find  the  azimuthal  angles  which  the  vertical  planes  through  the 
ropes  make  with  each  other — that  is,  find  the  angles  in  the  plan  of  the  ropes. 
Am.,  2,633  lbs. ;  85°  47',  137"  43',  136"  30^. 
83.  If  the  magnitude  of  op  (Fig.  11)  is  called  p,  of  oq  is  ci, 
of  o  R  is  R,  and  if  the  angle  q  o  p  is  0,  it  can  be  proved,  that 

R=   \/p2  4-  q2  ^  2  P  Q  COS.  d. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  11  that 

.  R  H  o  B  p  sin.  $ 

tan.  o  =  -      —  — 


o  A  +  o  a       p.  cos.  d  +  Q 
If  0  is  a  right  angle,  f  and  q  are  the  resolved  parts  of  r  in 

their  two  directions — 

R  =  >/  p2  +  Q*,  and  tan.  r  o  q  =  p/q. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  P  =  3,  Q  =  4,  d  =  90®.  Then  r  =  6  and  o  is  an  angle  whose 
tangent  is  0*75.  [The  neat  way  of  making  this  statement  is  to  write 
o  =  tan. -10-75.] 

2.  p  =  3-046,  Q  =  7-462,  ^  =  37" ;  find  r,  a.  Ant,,  R  =  1006. 

o=10"30'. 
8.  F  =  3-046,  Q  =  7-462,  $  =  143" ;  find  r,  «.  Ans.,  r  =  6-353. 

a  =  20". 
4.  p  =  12-06,  Q  =  1002,  e  =  184" ;  find  r,  o.  Ans.,  r  =  1306. 

a  =  187"  42'. 

34.  A  river  flows  at  1  mile  per  hour ;   a  swimmer  has  a 

velocity  of  2  miles  per  hour  relatively  to  the  water.    What 

is  his  velocity  relatively  to  the  bank  ?     Ihis  will  depend  upon 

the  direction  in  which  he  swims. 

Make  ab  represent  1  mile  per  hour  down  the  river  (as 
some  students  cannot  get  out  of  their  heads  the  wrong  notion 
that  these  lines  represent  distance,  imagine 
the  drawing  to  be  infinitely  small  but 
greatly  magnified  merely  that  it  may  be 
examined) ;  make  B  o  represent  the  velocity 
of  swimming  to  scale,  the  direction  and 
sense  being  correct.  Take  care  that  the 
ng.  12.  arrow-heads  are  circuital.       Then  a  c  is . 

the  sum  of  the  two  velocities  possessed 
by  the  swimmer,  and  is  therefore  his  velocity  relatively  to  tlie 
hank.  Let  the  student  draw  b  c  in  all  sorts  of  directions 
and  reflect  upon  his  answers.  If  he  has  ever  swam  in  a  broad 
river  or  has  watched  a  swimming  dog  trying  to  reach  his 
master,  he  will  understand  his  answers  more  rewiily. 
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EXERCISES. 

1 .  GKyen  the  above  Telocities  and  that  the  stream  flows  due  south,  if 
the  absolute  motion  of  the  swimmer  is  to  be  south-east,  in  what  direction 
ought  he  to  swim?  Ana,,  2i^  18'  S.  of  E. 

2.  A  steamer  moves  westward  at  10  feet  per  second ;  a  boy  throws  a 
ball  across  the  deck  northwards  at  4  feet  per  second.  What  is  the  velocity 
of  the  ball  relatively  to  the  water  ? 

Ans.y  10-77  feet  per  second,  21*»  48'  N.  of  W. 

3.  A  steamer  has  a  velocity  of  14  knots  due  west ;  the  wind  blows  with 
a  velocity  of  7  knots  from  the  north.  What  will  be  the  apparent  velocity 
of  tho  wind  to  a  person  on  board  the  steamer  ? 

Ans.,  16-7  knots  from  W.  26°  34'  N. 

4.  Velocity  of  a  ship  westwards  10  feet  per  second ;  velocity  of  a  ball 
on  deck  5  feet  per  second  north-east  relatively  to  the  ship.  What  is  the 
total  velocity  of  the  ball  P    Ans.,  7-37  feet  per  second,  28"  40'  N.  of  W. 

5.  If  the  total  velocity  of  the  ball  is  12  feet  per  second  northwards, 
what  is  its  velocity  relatively  to  the  ship  P 

.Ans.,  15-62  feet  per  second,  60"  12'  N.  of  E. 

6.  A  railway  train  is  going  at  30  feet  per  second ;  how  must  a  man 
throw  a  stone  from  the  window  so  that  it  shall  leave  the  train  laterally  at 
1  foot  i>er  second,  but  have  no  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  train's 
motion  P 

Ans.,  30*02  feet  per  second ;  at  an  angle  of  178*"  6'  with  direction  of 
motion  of  train. 

86.  A  bicycliBt  is  ordered  to  travel  so  that  he  shall  be  more  to 
the  north  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  every  hoiir,  and  he  must  keep  to 
roads.  Notice  that  if  he  is  on  a  north  and  south  road  his  task  is 
very  easy.  If  his  road  is  directed  N.W.,  he  must  travel  at  4-242 
miles  per  hour.  If  his  road  is  W.N.W.,  he  must  travel  at  7*839 
miles  per  hour.  If  his  road  is  due  west,  his  task  is  an  impossible 
ono.  If  his  road  makes  an  angle  $  with  due  north,  he  must  ti-avel 
at  the  rate  of  3  -f-  cos.  $  miles  per  hoiur. 

86.  Water  flowing  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  part  of  a 
motionless  wheel  of  a  centrifugal  pump  is  guided  by  vanes  to 
follow  a  curved  path.  Suppose  its  radial  velocity  Vr  known ;  show 
that  its  real  velocity  anywhere  is  Vr  -^  cos.  6,  it  $  is  the  angle 
which  the  vane  there  makes  with  the  radial  direction. 

A  student  will  find  this  an  excellent  graphical  exercise.  Dmw 
circles  of  1  and  2  feet  radii  to  represent  the  inner  and  outer 
cylindric  surfaces   of   the  wheel    of  a  la 

pump.  Draw  any  shape  of  vane  connect-  ^^"^^/^      ^-v. 

mg  these,  but  you  had  better  take  a        y^    X  Nv 

shape  from  an  actual  wheel  (see  Art.      /       / \ 

427).  Let  the  angle  at  a  with  the  tangent    /        .(/^^    ^\ 
to  the  circle  there   (Fig.  13)  be  ISJ''.    '         7^.,^ 
Now  imagine  a  particle  of  water  travell- 
ing out  radially  at  0-1  foot  per  second.  «    J- 
Imagine  it  to  tie  10  seconds  to  get  to  a. 

Mark  its  successive  jwsitions  aJong  the   vane.     Vou  had  better 
also  trace  its  positions  backward  for  a  few  seconds  towards  a  from  s. 
Now  imagine  the  wheel  to  revolve  about  its  centre  so  that  a  moves 
C 
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at  0-3  foot  per  second.  Map  out  the  real  positions  of  the  points 
which  you  found  on  the  vane,  and  therefore  the  real  path  of  a 
particle  of  water.  Try  to  follow  it  after  it  has  left  q,  assuming 
plenty  of  space  outside ;  hut  this  is  a  prohlem  which  you  perhaps 
may  return  to  later. 

37.  Let  p  (Fig.  14)  he  a  point  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel  of  a 
centrifugal  pump.     Suppose  that  we  know  the  velocity  of  r,  and 
represent  it  hy  the  distance  p  b  ;  also  that  we  know  the  velocity 
of  the  water  along  the  vane  of  the  wheel  at  p,  and  represent  it 
hy  the   distance    a  p.      Now,  a   i)article    of 
water  at  p    has   hoth   these  velocities ;    a  p 
relatively  to   the   wheel,  together    with  p  b 
,  hecause  the  wheel  is  in  motion.      Hence  tho 
total  velocity  of  the  particle  of  water  is  repre- 
sented in  direction,  amount,  and  sense  hy  the 
vector  turn  a  p  4-  p  b,  and  we  can  either  use 
the    parallelogram    method   or    the    triangle 
method  to  find  it. 

Exereite. — The  rim  of  the  wheel  of  a  centrifugal  pump  goes  at  30  feet 
per  second;  water  flows  radially  at  6  feet  per  second;  the  "\*anes  are 
mclined  hackward  at  an  angle  of  35**  to  the  rim.  What  is  the  ahsolute 
velocity  of  the  water?  What  is  the  component  of  this  parallel  to  the 
rim  ?  Ans.^  23*4  feet  per  second ;  228  feet  per  second. 

When  we  know  the  velocity  of  water  hefore  it  enters  a 
wheel  and  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  at  the  place,  and  we  wish 
the  water  to  enter  without  shock,  this  simply  means  that  the 
total  velocity  of  the  water  the  instant  after  it  enters  the  wheel 
shall  he  exactly  the  same  as  hefore  it  entered.  Thus  in  Fig.  15, 
if  the  velocity,  c  p,  of  water  is  known  hefore  it  enters  the  turhine 
wheel,  and  pb  represents  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  find  the 
velocity  which,  added  to  p  b,  will  have  c  p  f or  a  resultant.  It  is 
p  A  if  p  Q  represents  the  velocity  c  p  to  scale.  Make,  then,  p  a  the 
direction  of  the  vane  at  p.  The  water  wiU  fiow  in  the  direction  p  a 
^  relatively  to  the  wheel,  and  it  has   also   the 

^  V  velocity  p  b  hecause  it  moves  with  the  wheel ; 

its  total  velocity  is  the  same  as  hefore  it 
entered,  and  it  has  entered  without  shock. 
J^  We  don't  much  care  how  the  vane  curveb 
afterwards  so  long  as  it  curves  gradually; 
it  is  its  direction  at  p  that  is  important. 

Exercise. — The  inner  circumference  of  a 

centrifugal  pump  wheel  goes  at  15  feet  per 

second ;  water  approaches  it  radially  at  5  feet 

per  second.    What  is  the  angle  of  the  vanes 

if  the  water  is  to  enter  without  shock  ?  Ana.^  18°  26'. 

Note  that  the  angle  chosen  hy  us  for  the  vane  at  a  (Fig.  13) 
enahled  the  water  to  enter  the  wheel  without  shook.  We  may  at 
once  say  that  it  is  only  the  angles  at  a  and  at  q  that  are  of  real 
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importance  in  the  design  of  a  pump.  The  actual  shape  of  the  vane 
18  unimportant  bo  long  as  the  curve  is  fairly  direct.  But  the 
exercise  ought  to  be  worked  carefully  throughout. 

We  made  the  tangent  of  the  angle  at  a  equal  to  the  radial 
velocity  '1,  divided  by  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  at  a  (see  Art.  33). 
We  always  endeavour  to  have  this  sort  of  relation  true  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  wheel  of  a  centrifugal  pump  or  turbine. 

38.  Usually  we  consider  the  earth  and  frame  of  a  machine 
to  be  fixed.  The  student  will  find  it  very  instructive  to  think 
of  some  link  or  wheel  as  fixed  (which  he  usually  thinks  of  as 
moving)  and  now  note  what  the  motions  ara  One  simple 
example  of  this  is  given  in  Art.  467,  and  we  there  show  that 
to  understand  the  relative  motions  in  a  four-link  mechanism 
is  to  understand  the  motions  in  a  very  great  number  of  other 
mechanisms. 

Train  ▲  is  passing  train  b.  Looked  at  by  an  observer  on 
the  ground,  how  very  different  is  their  appearance  from  what 
it  is  to  an  observer  in  either  train ! 

The  mathematics  of  the  subject  is  quite  easy.  It  is  simply 
this  :  If  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  are  lines  drawn  representing  what  may  be 
called  the  absolute  displacements  of  points  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  or  the 
rotations  of  bars  about  axes,  then  their  displacements  relatively 
to  a  frame  P,  whose  own  absolute  displacement  or  rotation  is 
/,  are  a  —  /,  6  — /,  c  —/,  etc.,  the  —  sign  meaning  vector 
subtraction. 

But  mathematics  does  not  satisfy  us ;  we  want  the  instinct 
of  comprehending  easily  these  relative  motions.  That  we  do 
not  possess  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  the  mechanisms 
of  Art.  467  do  really  seem  to  us  different,  and  that  we  need  to 
give  the  name  epicyclic  train  to  a  train  of  wheels  when  the 
framework  which  connects  their  centres  is  allowed  to  move 
instead  of  remaining  at  rest,  as  it  does  in  our  usual  way  of 
studying  things.  Notice  that  this,  which  ought  to  be  an  easy 
subject,  follows  in  smaller  printing. 

89.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Fig.  16  we  have  a  train  of  three  wheels 
(the  student  ought  to  take  two  or  four  or 
more).  When  &e  frame  f  is  at  rest  (that 
is,  we  take  speeds  relatively  to  the  frame) 
let  A,  B,  c  hiEive  the  angular  velocities  a, 
haj  ea  (evidently  in  the  figure  b  is  negative). 
Now  let  p  have  an  absolute  angukr  velo- 
city, /,  and  the  absolute  velocities  of  the  ^^^'  ^®* 
wliidels  are  a  +  /,  ia  -f  /,  tfo  +  /. 
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1.  Suppose  A  ifl  at  rest ;  a  +  /=  0,  a  =  —  /.  b*8  velocity  is 
(—  i  +  1)/;  o's  velocity  is  (-  «  -|-  1)/.  Thus,  let  o  have  the 
same  number  of  teeth  as  a  ;  so  that  e  =  l,  c's  velocity  is  0. 
If  0  has  100  teeth,  and  alongside  it  on  what  is  practically  the  same 
spindle,  let  there  be  wheels  of  99  and  101  teeth  also  gearing  with  b. 
Evidently  the  absolute  speeds  of  the  three  will  be  (since  e  has  the 

three  values  ^,    1^,   and  ^^^  as  -  ^  to  0  to     1.   When 
99'    100  101/  99  101 

the  arm  goes  round  and  the  motions  of  the  three  wheels  are 

observed,  we  call  this  Ferguson's  paradox.    If  we  could,  like  flies, 

move  with  the  arm,  there  would  be  nothing  paradoxical  about  it. 

Notice  that  a,  b,  and  c  may  be  bevel  wheels,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17. 

8.  Simpler  Case, — Wheels  a  and  b  connected  by  arm  p ;  arm 
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Fig.  17. 

rotates.  The  absolute  rotational  velocity  of  b  is  0.  What  is  a's 
velocity  ? 

Here  ba  +  /  :=  0.    Hence  a  =  —  f/b ;  so  that  a's  velocity  is 

-//*+/  or  /  A  -  iV     Thus,  let  i  =  -  1,   as    it   is    in* 

Watts'  son  and  planet  motion;  a's  velocity  is  2/.  In  this 
case,  however,  because  of  the  angularity  of  the  connecting- 
rod,  b  has  some  angular  velocity,  fluctuating  between, 
say,  +  fi  and  —  jS.  Hence  (since  i  =  —  1),  —  o  +/=  +  ^» 
and  a's  velocity  is  2/4-/8. 

3.  In  Fig.  17  we  have  a,  b,  and  o,  three  bevel  wheels,  b  may 
be  carried  round  the  axes  of  the  others  on  a  spur  wheel  d.  Suppose 
we  are  looking  from  the  point  d  at  every  wheel,  and  the  numbers 
of  teeth  on  a  and  c  are  as  1  to  «,  then  relatively  to  d  the  speeds  of 
a  and  c  are  a  and  —  oc.  If  d  rotates  at  speed  /,  the  absolute 
velocities  of  a  and  c  are  o  +  /  and   -  oc  +  /. 

Example, — ^Let  r  =  1 ;  then,  if  a's  speed  o  +/  is  called  a, 
so  that  o  =  a  —  /,  o's  speed  is  —  o  +  /  or  —  a  +  2/,    Thus, 
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suppose  A  goes  at  20  reYolutions  per  minute  or  a  =  20,  then  c's 
spe^  is  ~  20  +  2/;  so  that  if  /  is  gradually  ohanged  in  the 
following  way,  we  get  the  following  speeds  for  c  shown  in  the 
table:— 

Again,  we  may  imagine  the 
speed  of  F  to  keep  constant  and 
that  oi  A  to  vary,  and  we  get  the 
same  result. 

By  means  of  a  cam  we  may 
gradually  change  from  negative 
to  positive  velocities,  but  here  we 
have  a  very  much  better  means 
by  ordinary  gearing. 

In  Fig.  17,  if  the  shaft  of  a  is 
rotated  by  coned  pulleys,  by  which 
it  may  be  given  varying  speeds, 
and  if  A  is  kept  rotating  at  a  fixed 
speed,  0  gets  speeds  which  may  be 
negative  or  positive  or  zero. 

Exercise, — ^An  epicyclic  gear  consists  of  an  annular  wheel  a  of  72  teeth, 
a  pinion  b,  and  a  spur  wheel  c  of  40  teeth  concentric  with  a.  The  arm 
which  carries  the  axis  of  b  makes  30  revolutions  per  minute.  (1)  If  a 
be  a  dead  wheel,  find  the  revolutions  of  c.  (2)  If  c  be  a  dead  wheel,  find 
the  revolutions  of  a.  Ana.,  (1)  84 ;  (2)  46}. 

Again,  if  a  makes  4  revolutions  and  o  6  revolutions  in  the  same 
direction,  find  the  revolutions  of  the,  arm.  Ana. ,  4f . 

Exerdae. — In  a  horse-gear  for  driving  a  chaff-cutter,  the  bracket 
that  holds  the  pole  supports  also  a  short  horizontal  shaft  carrying  a  bevel 
wheel  of  31  teeth  and  a  bevel  pinion  of  16  teeth.  The  pinion  gears  into 
a  horizontal  bevel  ring  of  80  teeth  that  is  stationary,  and  forms  part  of 
the  framing.  The  bevel  wheel  of  31  teeth  also  gears  with  a  bevel  pinion 
of  22  teeth  which  is  loose  on  the  central  vertical  axis,  and  this  pinion 
carries  with  it  a  bevel  wheel  of  60  teeth  that  gears  with  a  pinion  of 
16  teeth  on  the  high  speed  horizontal  shaft.  Find  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  high  speed  shaft  for  each  circuit  of  the  horse. 

^«#.,30g3. 


Speed  of  F. 

Speed  of  0. 

4 

-  12 
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10 
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12 
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14 
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16 

12 

18 

16 

20 

20 

CHAPTER    in. 

WORK     AND     ENERGY. 

40.  Work. — To  do  work  it  is  necessary  to  exert  a  force 
through  a  certain  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  Thus,  if 
we  exert  a  force  of  20  lbs.  through  a  distance  of  6  feet,  we  do 
20  X  6,  or  120  foot-pounds  of  work.  If  a  body  of  5  lbs.  weight 
changes  its  level  by  the  amount  of  10  feet,  whether  it  does  this 
by  a  direct  vertical  fall  or  rise,  or  is  moved  up  or  down  an 
inclined  plane  or  curved  surface,  so  long  as  there  is  no  friction, 
the  amount  of  work  given  out  by  the  body  in  falling  or  given 
to  it  to  make  it  rise  is  always  the  same,  5x10,  or  50  foot- 
pounds. 

Example, — The  weight  in  a  certain  clock  is  20  lbs.,  and 
after  being  wound  up  it  can  fall  through  a  distance  of  40  feet. 
Suppose  we  wish  to  alter  this  height,  making  it  10  feet ;  what 
weight  must  we  use  1  Evidently  the  work  given  out  by  the 
new  weight  in  falling  10  feet  must  be  equal  to  that  given  out  by 
the  old  weight,  or  800  foot-pounds.  In  fact,  the  new  weight 
must  be  80  lbs.  Of  course  we  must  apply  this  weight  to  the 
clock  by  means  of  a  block  and  pulleys,  or  we  must  reduce  the 
diameter  of  the  drum  proportionately ;  and  if  in  applying  it  we 
introduce  more  friction  than  there  used  to  be  in  the  clock,  we 
must  further  increase  the  weight,  so  as  to  be  able  to  overcome 
this  friction. 

The  work  done  by  a  force  is  well  illustrated  by  the  pulling 
of  a  tramcar.  If  the  pulling  force  p  lbs.  is  not  directly  along 
the  track,  but  makes  an  angle  d  with  it,  the  eflfective  force,  or 
the  resolved  part  of  p  in  the  direction  of  motion  is  P  cos.  6, 
and  this,  multiplied  by  the  distance  moved  through  in  feet^  is 
the  work  done  in  foot-pounds. 

When  a  body  is  pulled  up  a  curve  the  work  done  in  over 
coming  the  force  of  gravity  (we  are  neglecting  work  spent  in 
overcoming  friction)  is  simply  the  weight  of  the  body  multiplied 
by  the  difference  in  level 

Thus  in  Fig.  18  the  work  done  in  moving  a  body  of  weight  w 
from  A  to  B  along  the  curve  is  simply  w  y,  where  y  is  the  difference 
in  level  of  a  and  B. 

Proof : — Let  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  p  be  a;,  y ;  and  of  Q,  a 
point  indefinitely  near  to  p,  *  -|-  8aJ,  y  -H  8y. 
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The  weight  w  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  p  is  w 
bin.  $,  and  this  multiplied  by  the  distance  p  q  (we  are  supposing 
that  the  tangent  at  a  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  p,  as  a  is 
snpposed  to  1^  indefinitely  near  to  f),  or  p  q  .  w  sin.  $  is  the  work 
done  against  gravity  in  pulling  the  body  from  p  to  q.  Therefore 
the  whole  work  done  in  palling  the  body  from  a  to  b  is  the  sum 
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Fig.  18. 
of  all  such  terms  as  p  q  .  w  sin.  $.     But  p  o,  sin.  6  is  a  B,  or  by^  or 
in  the  limit  dy.    Therefore  the  whole  work  done  is 

y 

w  dy  OT  vry, 
'  0 

Gravity  does  this  work  when  the  body  falls.  But,  both 
when  a  body  is  moved  up  and  down,  energy  is  wasted  or  con- 
verted into  heat  in  overcoming  friction.  Hence,  when  a 
weight,  w  lbs.,  is  lifted  in  level  h  feet,  the  useful  work  done  is 
w^,  but  there  is  energy  wasted.  Again,  when  w  falls, 
gravity  does  the  work  wA,  but  there  is  energy  wasted.  If 
we  are  depending  upon  the  total  store  wA  to  drive  machinery, 
the  useful  work  done  is  less  than  w^,  the  diflference  being 
wasted,  or  rather  converted  into  heat,  by  friction. 

41.  Horse-power.  —  One  horse-power  is  the  work  of 
33,000  foot-pounds  done  in  one  minute.  Power  means  not 
merely  work,  but  work  done  in  a  certain  time;  the  time 
rate  of  doing  work.  The  work  done  in  one  minute  by  any 
agent  divided  by  33,000  is  the  horse-power  of  that  agent. 
In  a  steam-engine  the  piston  travels  four  times  the  length 
of  the  crank  in  one  revolution,  and  all  this  time  it  is 
being  acted  upon  by  the  pressure  of  steam.  If  the  mean  or 
average  pressure  urging  the  piston  is  60  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  the  area  of  the  piston  is  150  square  inches,  then  the  total 
average  force  urging  the  piston  is  150  x  60,  or  9,000  lbs.  If  the 
crank,  whose  length  is  0*9  foot,  makes  70  revolutions  per 
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minute,  then  the  piston  travels  4  times  0*9  x  70,  or  252  feet 
per  minute,  so  that  the  work  done  in  one  minute  is  9,000  x  252, 
or  2,268,000  foot-pounds.  Dividing  this  by  33,000,  we  find 
the  horse-power  of  the  steam-engine  to  be  68*7.  The  mean 
pressure  is  best  found  by  the  use  of  an  indicator  which  draws 
for  us  an  indicator  diagram.  Measuring  the  pressures  at  ten 
equidistant  places  on  this  diagram,  adding  them  together,  and 
dividing  by  ten,  gives  the  average  pressure.  Or,  measure  the 
area  by  means  of  a  planimeter  in  square  inches ;  divide  by  the 
extreme  length  of  the  diagram  parallel  to  the  atmospheric  line; 
this  gives  the  average  breadth,  and  therefore  the  average 
pressure  to  scale. 

As  the  pressure  of  steam  is  usually  given  per  square  inch, 
it  is  usual  to  take  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  but 
distances  passed  through  by  the  piston  are  evidently  to  be 
measured  in  feet. 

Example, — We-  find  by.  a  spring  balance  that  some  horses 
or  a  steam-engine  have  been  pulling  a  carriage  with  an  average 
pull  of  120  Ibs^  during  one  minute,  the  space  passed  over  in 
the  minute  being  500  feet ;  what  is  the  horse-power  expended 
on  the  carriage  %  Here  120  lbs.  act  through  the  distance  of 
500  feet,  and  the  work  done  in  one  minute  is  evidently  500  x 
1 20,  or  60,000.  Dividing  by  33,000,  we  find  the  horse-power  to  v 
be  1-818. 

42.  Energy  is  the  capability  of  doing  work.  When  a  weight 
is  able  to  fall,  it  possesses  potential  energy  equal  to  the  weight 
in  lbs.  multiplied  by  the  change  of  level  in  feet  through  which 
it  can  fall.  When  a  body  is  in  motion,  it  possesses  kinetic 
energy  equal  to  half  its  mass  (its  weight  in  London  in  pounds 
divided  by  32*2  is  its  inertia,  which  is  usually,  but  we  think 
unwisely,  called  its  mass),  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its 
velocity  in  feet  per  second.     (See  Art.  190.) 

Example. — A  body  of  60  lbs.  is  100  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  has  a  velocity  of  150  feet  per  second;  what  is  its  total 
amount  of  mechanical  energy  ? — that  is,  what  energy  can  it 
give  out  before  it  reaches  the  ground,  and  becomes  motionless  ? 
Here  the  potential  energy  is  60x100,  or  6,000  foot-pounds. 
Its  kinetic  energy  is  60x  150x  150-r-64-4,  or  20,963  foot- 
pounds.    So  that  the  total  amount  is  26,963  foot-pounds. 

Suppose  this  body  to  lose  no  energy  through  friction  with 
the  air,  and  suppose  that,  after  a  time,  it  is  at  a  height  of  20  feet 
above  the  ground ;  find  its  velocity.      Answer :    Its  potential 
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energy  is  now  60x20,  or  1,200  foot-pounds,  therefore  its 
kinetic  energy  must  be  25,763 ;  and  evidently  this,  multiplied 
by  64-4  and  divided  by  60,  gives  27,652*29,  the  square  of  the 
new  velocity.  Its  velocity  is  therefore  166*3  feet  per  second. 
In  such  a  question  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  direction  in 
which  the  body  is  moving.  It  may  be  a  cannon-ball,  or  a  falling 
or  rising  stone,  or  the  bob  of  a  pendulum.  Given  its  velocity 
and  height  at  any  instant,  we  can  find  for  any  other  height 
what  its  velocity  must  be,  or  for  any  other  velocity  what  its 
height  must  be. 

On  a  Switchback  railway,  the  loss  of  energy  (roughly  pro- 
portional  to  distance  travelled)  every  journey  is  represented 
by  the  lift  of  a  few  feet  which  is  effected  by  the  attendant 
at  each  end  before  making  a  fresh  start.  Neglecting  this  loss, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  velocity  at  any  place  if  we  know  the 
vertical  depth  of  the  place  below  the  starting  point.  The 
deepest  places  on  the  line  are  places  of  greatest  velocity; 
the  highest  places  are  those  of  least  velocity.  In  a  bob  of  a 
pendulum  we  see  a  continual  conversion  of  kinetic  into 
potential  and  of  potential  into  kinetic  energy,  the  total  store 
remaining  constant,  except  in  so  far  as  friction  is  converting 
mechanical  energy  into  heat.     (See  Art.  192.) 

The  energy  of  a  strained  body — for  example,  a  strained 
spring — is  another  store  of  mechanical  energy.  It  is  an  excellent 
laboratory  experiment  to  measure  how  much  energy  a  spring 
can  store  without  getting  permanently  hurt  in  shape  or  broken. 
This  store  of  energy  is  called  its  resilience.  As  the  elongation 
of  a  spring  is  proportional  to  the  load,  if  we  gradually  increase 
the  load  from  0  to  w  lbs.,  the 'elongation  increases  from  0  to 
X  feet,  so  that  the  average  force  for  the  whole  length  being 
^  w,  the  energy  stored  is  ^  w  a:  foot-pounds. 

A  weight  vibrating  vertically  at  the  end  of  a  spiral  spring 
gives  a  good  example  of  the  continual  conversion  of  the  three 
kinds  of  mechanical  energy  into  one  another.  The  total  store 
gradually  diminishes,  partly  by  friction  in  the  atmosphere,  but 
greatly  also  by  an  internal  frictional  resistance  or  viscosity  in 
the  material  of  the  spring.  The  student  will  find  it  interesting 
to  compare  the  behaviour  of  a  spring  of  steel  and  a  spring  of 
indiarubber  in  this  respect ;  the  viscosity  of  the  indiarubber 
damps  the  vibrations  with  great  rapidity.  Many  hours  may 
be  well  spent  in  studying  these  phenomena,  making  quantits^ 
dve  measurements. 
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Air  and  other  fluids  in  a  compressed  condition  contain 
stores  of  energy, 

43.  A  student  may  employ  his  leisure  in  calculating  the 
possible  stores  of  energy  in  1  lb.  of  various  materials^  1  lb.  of 
hydrogen,  4*8  x  107  foot-pounds;  kerosene,  2  x  107  foot-pounds; 
coal,  12  X  10*  foot-pounds  (the  weight  of  oxygen  or  air  for 
combustioQ  is  not  counted  in) ;  1  lb.  of  cast  iron  in  rim  of 
pulley  at  highest  speed  to  produce  greatest  working  stress, 
1,000  foot-pounds ;  steel  spring  of  the  best  kind,  270  foot- 
pounds ;  usual  spiral  spring  of  round  wire,  135  foot-pounds. 

The  heat  given  to  1  lb.  of  water  to  raise  it  from  0°  to  1°  G. 
or  from  99°  to  100*  0.  in  temperature,  is  nearly  the  same. 
This  ia  a  unit  of  heat  energy.  Joule  showed  that  this  ia 
equivalent  to  1,400  foot-pounds.*  When  energy  is  in  the  heat 
form,  a  heat-engine  may  be  used  to  convert  part  of  it  into 
mechanical  energy ;  unfortunately  the  amount  convertible, 
depends  upon  how  high  is  the  temperature  of  the  stuff  contain- 
ing the  heat  energy  above  the  temperature  of  the  refrigerator 
or  exhaust.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  very  best  steam-engines  we 
seldom  convert  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  heat  energy  of 
the  steam  into  mechanical  energy,  the  other  six-sevenths  being 
degraded  in  temperature,  and  going  to  the  refrigerator  useless 
for  our  purposes.  In  discussing  heat-engines  we  express  all 
energy  in  foot-pounds. 

The  energy  store  is  most  intense  as  to  volume  (we  do  not 
include  the  weight  of  the  air  needed  for  combustion)  in  a  pound 
of  kerosene,  being  about  half  as  much  again  as  in  a  pound  of 
•coal.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  no  heat-engine 
will  be  needed  in  the  conversion,  and  we  may  then  be  able  to 
convert  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  a  pound  of  kerosene 
into  the  mechanical  form,  as  at  the  present  time  the  chemical 
energy  of  zinc  is  convertible  in  a  battery  or  electric  motor,  or 
the  chemical  energy  of  oats  and  other  food  is  convertible  in  the 
animal  machine,  which  is  probably  a  gas  battery  and  electric 
motor. 

44.  When  the  engine  of  the  Finsbury  College  is  working 
mainly  for  the  electric  light  and  possibly  one  electric  motor,  the 
students  have  sometimes,  during  a  long-continued  measurement, 
been  able  to  trace  what  becomes  of  the  energy  of  one  pound 

*  The  latest  determination  for  the  mean  specifio  heat  of  water  from  0^  C. 
to  100^  0.  is  1399  foot-pounds,  or  for  1  gramme  it  is  0*995  calorie  ;  1  oEklorie^ 
the  heat  to  raise  1  gramme  of  water  from  10**  0.  to  11®  0.  is  4*2  Jollies  or 
4*2  X  10^  ergs.    The  heat  from  20''  0.  to  ^l®  C.  is  l-30th  of  1  per  cent.  1q«l 
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of  coal.  They  had  previously  measured  the  chemical  energy 
in  a  pound  of  coal,  and  tested  all  sorts  of  instruments  and 
ideas  used  in  their  measurements. 

The  energy  of  1  lb. of  coal  is,  say,  12,000,000  foot-pounds; 
of  this  4,000,000  go  up  the  chimney  or  get  wasted  by  radiation 
as  heat,  and  8,000,000  foot-pounds  of  heat  energy  reach  the 
engine  in  steam ;  of  this  only  one-thirteenth,  or  600,000  foot- 
pounds is  converted  into  mechanical  energy  and  given  to  the 
piston;  the  other  twelve-thirteenths  go  oft  to  the  condenser  and 
are  wasted.  Only  500,000  are  given  out  by  the  engine  to  the 
long  shaft  which  drives  the  dynamo  machine,  about  400,000 
foot-pounds  leave  the  dynamo  as  electric  energy,  and  part  is 
wasted  by  conversion  into  heat  in  the  conductors  to  the  lamps. 
At  the  lamps  we  have  about  370,000  foot-pounds  of  electric 
energy  converted  into  heat  and  light.  If  any  of  the  electric 
energy  or  all  of  it  is  given  to  an  electric  motor,  perhaps  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  it  will  be  converted  into  mechanical 
power. 

Men  who  make  measurements  of  this  kind  get  to  have  very 
clear  ideas  as  to  the  various  forms  of  energy  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  indestructible,  and  cannot  be  wasted,  although  it  may 
alter  into  forms  in  which  it  may  not  be  available  for  use ;  and 
therefore  we  say  that  it  is  wasted. 

The  very  best  steam-engines  use  more  than  1^  lbs.  of  coal 
per  hour  for  each  horse-power  given  out.  We  cannot  hopiB  for 
much  improvement;  this  is  about  one  useful  for  nine  total. 
Oas-engines  using  Dowson  gas  already  give  out  one  horse- 
power for  1  lb.  of  coal  consumed  per  hour ;  we  hope  for  con- 
siderable improvement.  Oil-engines  give  out  one  horse-power 
for  less  than  0*9  lb.  of  kerosene  per  hour;  we  hope  for  very 
oonsidei*able  improvement 

45.  Students  ought  to  work  many  numerical  exercises  on  me- 
chanical energy :  w  lb.  of  water  raised  vertically  h  feet,  the  energy 
is  wh  foot-pounds.  If  time  is  given,  find  the  work  done  per 
minute  and  divide  by  33,000;  this  is  useful  horse-power.  Divide 
this  by  the  efficiency  of  a  pump,  and  we  have  the  actual  horse- 
power which  must  be  supplied  to  the  pump.  Or,  if  the  w  lbs. 
of  water  fall  per  minute  through  a  turbine,  the  head  available 
being  h  feet,  we  have  wA  -r-  33,000  as  the  total  horse-power,  and 
the  turbine  will  probably  give  out  70  per  cent,  of  this  usefully, 
0'70  or  70  per  cent,  being  the  efficiency  of  a  good  turbine. 

If  there  were  no  friction,  a  waggon  of  weight  w  requires  to 
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be  pulled  with  a  force  of  w-7-«  up  a  road  which  rises  1  foot  in 
every  8  feet  of  its  length.  The  frictional  resistance  to  motion 
of  a  vehicle  on  a  level  road  is  usually  stated  as  so  many  pounds 
per  ton  weight  of  the  vehicle.  If  there  is  also  an  incline  wo 
add  the  two  tractive  forces  together — one  for  the  incline  without 
friction,  the  other  to  overcome  friction  on  the  level.  The 
resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  of  a  moving  train  (including 
engine)  on  the  level  is  found  roughly  by  adding  2  to  one- 
quarter  of  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour.  This  is  for  speeds 
greater  than  20  miles  per  hour.  At  less  speeds  there  is  quite 
a  different  law,  which  may  for  some  trains  and  permanent 
ways  be  indicated  by  the  following  figures  : — 


Speed  in  miles  per  | 
hour.  j 

Reeistance  in  pounds  \ 
per  ton.  } 


0 
20 


10 


10 
6 


A  curved  line  adds  12  per  cent,  to  the  resistance  on  the  average 
English  railways.  The  tractive  force  of  heavy  waggons  on 
macadamised  roads  may  be  taken  as  50  lbs.  per  ton,  on  paved 
roads  30  lbs.  per  ton,  and  on  gravel  roads  as  160  lbs.  per  ton. 
These  rules  are  good  enough  for  academic  exercise  work. 

If  the  pull  on  a  tramcar  is  recorded  as  the  ordinate  of  a 
diagram,  of  which  the  abscissa  represents  distance  along  the 
track,  the  area  of  the  diagram  represents  to  some  scale  the 
work  done.  The  average  height  of  the  diagram  represents  the 
average  pull  P.  This  average  pull  p,  multiplied  by  the  whole 
length  of  the  track,  is  the  whole  work  done.  In  most  practical 
cases  the  average  can  only  be  obtained  by  making  the  diagram, 
finding  its  area,  and  dividing  by  its  length,  just  as  we  do  with 
an  indicator  diagram  of  an  engine.  But  there  are  cases  where 
we  can  calculate  an  average. 

Eocample, — A  chain  of  length  I  and  weight  u*^,  with  a 
weight  w  at  the  end  of  it,  is  to  be  wound  up  by  a  capstan ; 
what  work  will  be  done?  Obviously  the  average  pull  is  w-f- 
half  the  weight  of  the  chain,  or  w  +  i  «?^,  and  the  total  distance 
is  ^  so  that  the  work  done  is  Yfl-\-\wl^.  As  a  rule,  it  is  wise 
to  plot  the  varying  pull  as  the  ordinate  of  a  curve  on  squared 
paper,  as,  without  the  aid  of  the  calculus,  one  is  apt  to  state  what 
b  the  average  pull  without  due  thought     Thus,  if  the  above- 
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meutioned  chain  varies  in  heaviness  per  foot,  the  average  pull 
due  to  it  is  not  half  its  weight. 

Observe  that  we  ought  to  call  the  above  the  space  average 
of  a  force.  The  space  average  of  a  force,  multiplied  by  the 
distance,  is  the  work  done. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  a  student  that  a  time 
average  is  a  very  different  thing. 

46.  According  to  the  results  of  some  experiments  by  Prof. 
E.  H.  Smith  on  the  cutting  of  metal  in  the  lathe  without 
water  or  oil,  the  force  on  the  tool  is  not  much  affected  by 
speed. 

For  both  thin  and  moderately  thick  shavings  at  all  speeds, 
feeds,  and  depths  of  cut,  we  may  roughly  take  it  that  forged 
steel  takes  twice  as  much  power  to  cut  it  as  does  cast  iron; 
wrought  iron  takes  one  to  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  cast 
iron. 

For  broad  thin  shavings,  cast  iron  required  more  cutting 
force  than  wrought  iron. 

The  fore©  is  neither  proportional  to  the  breadth  of  the 
shaving  nor  the  depth,  but  it  is  more  nearly  proportional  to 
depth  than  breadth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  before  these  experiments  it 
was  usual  in  books  to  follow  Weisbach  in  saying  that  for  iron 
p  =-fh  d  where  /  was  50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.     Smith's 

p 
experiments  show  that  this  rule  is  not  true,  and  that  —-  varies 

od 

from  92,000  to  239,000.  Possibly  when  it  is  discovered  that 
there  are  other  things  to  be  done  in  college  engineeriog  labora- 
tories than  to  break  endless  numbers  of  specimens  of  metal 
with  a  100-  or  200-ton  testing-machine,  we  may  have  further 
experimental  results  on  which  practical  engineers  may  rely. 

Professor  Smith  tried  various  depths,  d  inches,  and  breadths, 
6  inches,  of  shaving  from  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  forged 
si  eel,  in  every  case  measuring  p,  the  pressure  on  the  tool  in 
pounds,  at  the  cutting  edge.  In  almost  every  case  we  find  from 
his  numbers  that  the  energy  B  usefully  spent  per  cubic  inch 
of  metal  removed,  diminished  about  30  per  cent,  as  6  was 
increased  from  '03  to  '05,  being  about  its  minimum  value  when 
h  was  -05  ;  but  probably  it  does  not  increase  much  for  greater 
values  of  h.  The  minimum  values  of  b  for  various  depths  of 
cut  were  as  follow :  — 
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d 

b 

P 

B 

•05 
•135 

•056 
•056 

288 
690 

8,700 
7,700 

1  Cast  iron. 

•03 
•06 

•056 
•06 

216 
670 

10,700 
13,000 

)  Wrought 
C     iton. 

•14 

•056 

810 

8,700 

•02 

•056 

250 

18,700 

") 

•04 

•056 

480 

18,000 

(steeL 

•06 

•056 

706 

17,700 

3 

With  cast  iron  if  6  =  '05,  and  probably  for  greater 'values  of 
6^  E  is  much  the  same  for  cuts  of  the  depths  '05  and  '135  inch, 
being  about  9,000  foot-pounds  per  cubic  inch  of  metal  removed. 

With  steel,  if  6=  "05,  and  probably  for  greater  values  of  6, 
E  is  much  the  same  for  cuts  of  the  depths  -02,  •Oi,  and 
•06  inch,  being  about  18,000  foot-pounds  per  cubic  inch  of 
metal  removed. 

With  steel,  if  6= -05,  and  probably  for  greater  values  of  6, 
B  is  10,700  foot-pounds  for  a  cut  of  •OS  inch  depth,  13,000 
foot-poimds  for  a  cut  of  06  inch  depth,  and  is  practically  the 
same  as  cast  iron  for  a  cut  of  *14  inch  depth. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Two  tons  of  rock  can  fall  to  a  depth  of  320  feet;  find  the  work 
which  it  may  do.  Ans.^  1,433,600  foot-lbs. 

2.  In  lifting  an  anchor  of  1}  tons  from  a  depth  of  16  fathoms  ui  six 
minutes,  what  is  the  useful  man-power,  if  a  man-power  is  defined  as 
3,500  foot-lbs.  per  minute?  Ans,,  14^4. 

3.  The  pull  on  a  tramcar  is  200  lbs.  at  an  angle  of  26°  with  the  track ; 
what  is  the  component  in  the  direction  of  the  track  P  What  work  is  done 
in  a  distance  of  10  feet  along  the  track?  If  the  speed  is  4 feet  per 
second,  what  is  the  usefully  expended  horse-power  P 

Ans.,  181^26  lbs. ;  18126  foot-lbs  ;  1-318. 

4.  What  horse-power  is  involved  in  lowering  by  2  feet  the  level  of  the 
Burface  of  a  lake  2  square  miles  in  area  iu  300  hours,  the  water  being 
liftod  to  an  average  height  of  6  feet  ?  -4n*.,  68-6. 

5.  Taking  the  average  power  of  a  man  as  Ath  of  a  horse-power,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  pump  used  as  0*4,  in  what  tune  will  ten  men  empty  a 
tank  of  60  feet  x  30  feet  x  6  feet  filled  with  water,  the  lift  being  an 
average  height  of  30  feet  ?  Ans.,  21  hours  14  minutes. 

6.  The  diameter  of  a  steam-engine  cylinder  is  9  inches,  the  length  of 
crank  9  inches,  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  110,  and  mean 
effective  pressure  of  the  steam  36  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  find  the  indicated 
horse-power.  A$u^  22-S. 
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7.  One  gae-engine  uses  24  cubic  feet  of  coal-gas,  and  another  98  cubic 
feet  of  Powson  gas  per  hour  per  useful  horse-power;  what  are  their 
efficiencies  ?  The  calorific  powers  of  coal-gas  and  of  Dowson  gas  per  cubic 
foot  are  620,000  and  123,000  foot-pounds  respectively.    Ant.,  0169 ;  0-164. 

8.  What  would  be  the  indicated  horse-power  of  an  Otto  gas  eng^e 
which  has  a  piston  12  inches  in  diameter  and  a  crank  8  indies  longP 
The  engine  works  at  160  rerolutions  a  minute,  and  there  is  an  explosion 
every  2  revolutions,  the  mean  effective  pressure  in  the  cylinder  during  a 
cycle  being  62  lbs.  x>er  square  inch.  Ans.,  21. 

9.  The  average  breadth  of  an  indicator  diagram  for  one  side  of  the 
piston  is  1*68  inches,  and  for  the  other  side  it  is  1*42  inches,  and  1  iach 
represents  32  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Piston,  12  inches  diameter;  crank,  1 
foot ;  110  revolutions  per.  miaute.    What  is  the  indicated  horse-power  P 

Ans.,  72-38. 

10.  What  must  be  the  effective  horse-power  of  a  locomotive  which 
moves  at  the  steady  speed  of  36  miles  an  hour  on  level  rails,  the  weight 
of  engine  and  train  being  120  tons,  and  the  resistances  16  lbs.  per  ton? 
What  additional  horse-power  would  be  necessary  if  the  rails  were  laid 
along  a  gradient  of  1  in  112  ?  Ans.,  179-2 ;  224. 

11.  In  10  find  in  each  case  how  far  the  train  would  move  after  steam 
was  shut  off,  assuming  the  above  constant  resistance  and  neglecting  rota- 
tory motions.  Find  also  the  speed  of  the  train  after  the  latter  had  moved 
over  a  distance  of  1,000  feet  from  the  point  where  steam  was  shut  off. 

Ana.y  6,728  feet ;  2,646-8  feet ;  31-8  miles  per  hour;  27-3  miles  per  hour. 

12.  A  flywheel  weighs  2^  tons,  and  its  mean  rim  has  a  velocity  of  40 
feet  per  second ;  what  is  its  kinetic  energy  P  If  the  velocity  be  reduced 
3  per  cent.,  what  is  the  reduction  in  the  kinetic  energy  P  li  the  kinetic 
energy  be  reduced  by  10,000  foot-lbs.,  by  how  much  is  the  velocity 
reduced  P  In  estimatmg  the  latter,  why  would  it  be  wrong  to  subtract 
from  40  feet  per  second  the  velocity  which  corresponds  to  10,000  foot-lbs. 
of  energy  in  this  flywheel  P 

Ans.  139,130  foot-lbs. ;  130,900  foot-lbs. ;  1-6  ft.  per  second. 

13.  A  machine  discharges  n  projectiles  per  minute,  each  of  w  lbs. 
moving  with  the  velocity  of  v  feet  per  second ;  what  is  the  actual  horse- 
power P  If  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  e,  and  it  is  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine  which  uses  to  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour  per  horse-power  given  out  by 
it,  what  is  the  total  steam  per  hour?  If  the  engme  is  governed  by 
throttHng,  and  if  the  total  steam  per  hour  follows  the  rule :  —steam  per 
hour  =  a  +  i  X  brake  horse-power  (where  a  and  b  are  known  to  us),  and 
if  for  half  an  hour  n^  projectiles  are  discharged  per  miaute,  and  if  for  the 
next  half  hour  n^  projectiles  are  discharged  per  minute,  how  much  steam 
is  used  during  the  hour  P       .  nwi^    .    tonwi^  .         b{n^  -f  W2)wir' 

'  ff  X  66000  '  66000  ffe '  ^  **"     132000^ 

14.  Town  refuse  is  about  }  a  ton  per  unit  of  the  population  per  year. 
In  the  careful  burning  of  1  lb.  of  refuse,  0  5  lb.  of  water  at  212®  F.  may 
be  converted  into  steam  at  212°  F.  If  1  lb.  of  coal  is  able  to  evaporate  in 
a  good  boiler  10  lbs.  of  water,  how  many  tons  of  coal  per  year  would  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  steam  as  the  refuse  from  6,000,000  inhabitants  P 

Am.,  5,000,000  x  J  x  04^  10,  or  100,000  tons  of  coal  per  year. 
If  we  get  one  actual  horse-power  for  40  lbs.  of  refuse  per  hour ;  if  the 
engines  drive  pumps  of  90  per  cent,  efficiency,  pumping  water  to  a  reservoir ; 
if  the  water  drives  motors  in  the  city  with  a  total  efficiency  of  30  per  ceni, 
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working  on  an  average  2  hours  per  working  day ;  what  is  the  average 
horse-power  supplied  to  each  house  if  there  are  500,000  houses  in  the  citjr  ? 
Ans.y  6,000,000x1^x2240-^40  or  42x10?  is  the  actual  energy  in 
horse-power  hours.  The  pumped  energy  is  3'78  x  10^  horse-power 
hours.  The  supplied  energy  is  1  134  x  icfs  horse-power  hours.  The 
average  total  horse-power  (2  hours  a  day  for  313  days)  is  1*8  x  10^, 
or  180,000,  and  per  house  it  is  0*36  horse-power. 

15.  The  section  of  a  stream  is  12  square  feet,  the  average  velocity  of 
the  water  is  2  feet  per  second ;  there  is  an  available  fall  of  25  feet ;  what 
is  the  horse-power  available  ?  A  turbine  drives  a  dynamo  machine  which 
sends  electric  power  to  a  motor  at  a  distance.  The  efficiency  of  the 
turbine  is  70  per  cent.;  of  the  dynamo,  87  per  cent.;  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
energy  from  Uie  dynamo  is  wasted  in  transmission,  and  tiie  efficiency  ol 
the  motor  is  72  per  cent. ;  how  much  power  is  given  out  by  the  motor  ? 
The  voltage  at  the  dynamo  is  102 ;  what  is  the  current  in  amperes  ? 

Ans,,  68 ;  26-8  ;  303. 

16.  Electric  lamps  giving  1  candle-power  for  4  watts ;  how  many  10- 
of  how  many  16 -candle  lamps  may  be  worked  per  electric  horse-power? 
The  combined  efficiency  of  engine,  dynamo,  and  gearing  being  70  per 
cent.,  what  is  the  candle-power  available  for  every  indicated  horse- 
power? ^«*.,  18;  11;  130-55. 

17.  On  a  switchback  the  carriage  is  966  lbs.,  neglecting  friction ;  find 
its  kinetic  energies  when  it  is  5,  10,  and  15  feet  below  its  starting-point. 
And  if  the  starting-point  is  20  feet  above  datum  level,  writ«  out  in  two 
columns  its  two  kinds  of  energy  at  each  point.  If  the  above  points  are 
0-1,  0-4,  and  0*7  of  the  distance  along  the  track,  and  if  loss  of  enerp^  by 
friction  is  proportional  merely  to  distance  along  the  track,  and  if  the 
carriage  has  to  be  lifted  1*6  feet  at  the  end  of  each  journey,  find  the 
correction  in  the  kinetic  energy  at  each  place. 

Ana.,  Potential  energies,  14,490,  9,660,  4,830  foot-lbs.;  kinetic 
energies,  4,830,  9,660,  14,490  foot-lbs. ;  corrected  kinetic  energies,  4,675*4, 
9,041-6,  13,407  foot-lbs. 

]  8.  The  calorific  powers  of  1  lb.  of  each  of  the  following  fuels  are 
given  in  centigrade-pound  heat  units ;  convert  into  foot-lbs.  if  1  heat  unit 
«=  1,400  foot-lbs. :— charcoal,  7,000;  coke,  7,000;  coal,  8,800  to  7,330; 
wood,  4,200 ;  and  kerosene,  12,200. 

.  19.  The  pull  on  a  tramcar  was  registered  when  the  car  was  at  the 
following  distances  along  the  track: — 0,  200  lbs.;  10  feet,  150  lbs.; 
25  feet,  160  lbs. ;  32  feet,  150  lbs. ;  41  feet,  163  lbs. ;  56  feet,  170  lbs. ; 
60  feet,  165  lbs. ;  73  feet,  160  lbs. ;  what  is  the  average  (space)  pull  on 
the  car,  and  what  is  the  effective  work  done  in  pulling  the  car  through 
the  distance  of  73  feet?  Ans.y  161  lbs.,  11,800  foot-lbs.  about. 

20.  A  diain  hanging  vertically  520  feet  long,  weighing  20  lbs.  per 
foot,  is  wound  up ;  what  work  is  done  ?  Ans.y  2,704, OuO  foot-lbs. 

21.  Four  cwt.  of  material  are  drawn  from  a  depth  of  80  fathoms  by  a 
rope  weighing  1-15  lbs.  per  linear  foot ;  how  much  work  is  done  altogether, 
and  how  much  per  cent,  is  done,  in  lifting  the  rope  ?  What  horse-power 
wciild  be  required  to  raise  the  material  in  four  and  a  half  minutes  ? 

Ans.,  347,520  foot-lbs;  38;  2-34. 

22.  {a)  A  cut  of  -06  inch  depth  is  being  made  on  a  4-inch  wrought- 
iron  shaft  revolving  at  10  revolutions  per  minute ;  the  traverse  feed  is  0*03 
inch  per  revolution;  the  pressure  on  the  tool  is  found  to  be  435  lbs.. 
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what  is  the  horse-power  expended  at  the  tool?    How  much  metal  is 
removed  per  hour  per  horse-power  ? 

Am.,  -1381 ;  98-28  cuhic  inches. 

(b)  When  the  traverse  feed  is  '06  inch  per  revolution,  the  pressure  on 
the  tool  is  found  to  be  670  lbs. ;  find  the  horse-power,  and  the  metal 
removed  per  hour  per  horse-power.  Ang.,  'ISl ;  150  cubic  inches. 

(c)  If  the  above  horse-power  is  called  the  useful  power  u,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  actual  horse-power  given  to  the  lathe  is  0'1  +  1'6  u,  find 
actual  horse-power  and  metal  removed  per  hour  per  actual  horse-power. 

Ans.f  '3071,  44*2  cubic  inches;  *3715,  73*1  cubic  inches. 

23.  What  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  tramcar  moving  at  6  miles  per 
hour,  laden  with  36  passengers,  each  of  the  average  weight  of  11  stones  ? 
Weight  of  car,  2}  tons.  What  is  its  momentum  ?  If  stopped  in  2  sees., 
what  is  the  average  force  P  If  the  force  is  constant,  this  must  also  be  the 
space  average  force ;  find  the  distance  of  stopping  if  the  force  is  constant. 

Atu.,  13,400  foot-lbs;  3045-566  ;  1522-8  lbs. ;  8*8  feet. 

24.  A  ball  weighing  6  ounces,  and  moving  at  1,000  feet  per  second, 
pierces  a  shield,  and  moves  on  with  a  velocity  of  400  feet  per  second ; 
what  energy  is  lost  in  piercing  the  shield  P  Ans.,  4,076  foot-lbs. 

25.  A  fire-engine  pump  is  provided  with  a  nozzle,  the  section  area  of 
which  is  1  square  inch,  and  the  water  is  projected  through  the  nozzle 
with  an  average  normal  velocity  of  130  feet  per  second ;  find  (1)  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  discharged  per  second,  (2)  the  weight  of  water 
discharged  per  minute,  (3)  the  kinetic  energy  of  each  pound  of  water  as 
it  leaves  tibe  nozzle,  (4)  the  horse-power  of  the  engine  required  to  diive 
the  pump,  assuming  the  efficiency  to  be  70  per  cent. 

Ans.,  j(l)  -9  cubic  feet ;  (2)  1-61  tons;  (3)  2623  foot-lbs. ;  (4)  38-3. 

47.  Bicycle  problems. — ^When  a  man  says  that  his  bicycle  is 
geared  to  D  inches,  he  means  that  he  advances  ir  D  inches  for 
one  turn  of  his  pedals.  Let  the  diameter  of  the  pedal  circle 
be  d  inches.  Let  Wq  be  weight  in  lbs.  of  rider,  Wq  of  machine, 
WQ-f-W7Q=w.  Let  to  be  the  uniform  vertical  force  which  the 
rider  applies  to  each  pedal  alternately;  if  to  is  negative,  it 
means  that  he  is  back-pedalling.  Let  F  be  the  force  in  lbs. 
which  would  pull  the  bicycle  along  at  the  velocity  of  v  miles 
per  hour  ;2  w  diB  the  work  done  in  inch-pounds  by  the  rider 
in  one  revolution,  and  this  is  equal  to  ir  D  F. 

60  V  'U  flno*  ^^  ^•^  ■*■  ^75,  the  horse-power  usefully  expended.... (2) 

12  X  V  X  5,280       336f>  ,,  ,        .         ...         ,  ,, 

~ = =  n.  the  number  of  revolutions  of  a  pedal  per 

IT  D  X  60  D  '  t^        t^ 

minute.... (3). 

[It  is  useful  to  remember  that  a  machine  geared  to  56  inches 
goes  at  10  miles  an  hour  when  the  pedals  make  one  turn  per 
second.] 
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The  vertical  force  is  not  by  any  means  constant  in  practice, 
nor  indeed  ought  it  to  be ;  it  is  and  ought  to  be  greatest  when 
the  crank  is  horizontal.  With  proper  ankle  action  the  force 
is  always  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the  circular  path  of  the 
pedal,  but  for  exercise  work  there  is  no  harm  in  assuming  a 
uniform  vertical  force  w  in  the  down-stroke  and  no  force  in  the 
up-stroke.  In  practice  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  pressing  on  the 
pedal  in  its  up-stroke. 

If  Fq  is  the  value  of  f  on  a  level  road,  then  on  a  rising 
slope  of  1  in  fi  we  have 

p  =  Po  +  ?  ....  (4). 

If  it  is  a  descending  slope,  —  is  negative.     Fq  may  usually  be 

taken  as  proportional  to  w. 

Tlie  following  data  were  roughly  measured  by  myseli 
They  are  good  enough  for  academic  problems.  They  suit  my 
own  bicycle  on  a  good  road.  Students  ought  to  obtain  data  of 
their  own  by  careful  measurement. 

A  rider  weighing  127  lbs.  on  "a  cycle  weighing  33  lbs.  (or 
w=160  lbs.)  finds  that  on  a  descent  of  1  in  80,  with  his  feet  off 
the  pedals,  he  is  just  able  to  get  on  very  slowly  but  steadily ; 
on  a  long  slope  of  1  in  40  his  steady  speed  (feet  off  pedals)  was 
9  J  miles  per  hour ;  on  a  long  slope  of  1  in  20  his  steady  speed 
(feet  off  pedals)  was  20  miles  per  hour.  In  these  three  cases 
the  values  of  Fq  were  : — 

^  or  2,    ^^  or  4,    ^  or  8. 
80  '40  20 

We  need  careful  experiments ;  and  it  is  not  of  much  use 

speculating  on  the  probable  law  of  resistance  of  a  safety  bicycle 

with  pneumatic  tyres  on  a  certain  kind  of  road.     A  constant 

term  for  quasi-solid  friction,  and  a  term  (the  most  important  at 

high  speeds)  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  speed  relatively 

to  that  of  the  atmosphere  for  air  resistance  :  these  we  ought  to 

have.     Resistance  due  to  unevenness  of  the  ground  would  be 

constant  if  a  certain  kind  of  unevenness  were  to  repeat  itself 

at  intervals  so  far  apart  on  the  road  that  the  vibration  due  to 

each  had  time  to  die  away  before  the  next ;  but  speculation  ia 

vague,  especially  as  the  kind  of  vibration  will  often  depend  on 

the  velocity.     In  our  present  state  of  knowledge  we  cannot  be 

far  wrong  in  assuming 

»^  =  w  (•  +  *r  -h  cv^y. 
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If  the  above  values  of  Vq  are  correct  at  the  given  speeds, 
9=0,  9|,  and  20  miles  per  hour,  we  find 

as  a  formula  which   represents  our   experimental  data  well 
enough  for  exercise  purposes. 

Hence,  going  up  a  slope  of  1  in  8  we  have 

for  this  bicycle.     When  w=160  lbs. 

F  =  2+  1  +  ^  +  1^  ....  (6). 
10  ^  100         »  ^  ' 

Example  1. — ^What  horse-power  is  expended  in  going  at 

160 
12  miles  an  hour  on  a  level  road?     Here =0. 

8 

Th3  speed  is  88  v  or  1^056  feet  per  minute,  and  the  horse-power 
_  1,056  X  4-64  _^..g 
33,000 
Example  2. — At  12  miles  an  hour,  going  up  or  down  an 
incline  of  1  in  60,  what  is  the  useful  horse-power  % 

p  =  4-64  +  ![        =  7-31  or  1-97  lb. 

.         Horse-powernp      ^\fi^^  =0^2U. 

Horse-power  down  =  ^^^f  ?^'^^  =  0038. 
*^  33,000 

EXERCISES. 

1.  In  Examples  I  and  2,  wliat  force,  w^  does  the  rider  exert  upon 
his  pedal  if  his  bicycle  is  geared  to  d  =  60  inches  and  the  diameter  of  the 
pedal  circle  is  13  inches  ? 

An8,f  On  the  level,  w  =  33*6  lbs. ;  going  up,  «;  =  63  lbs.  ;  going 
down,  w  =  14*3  lbs. 

2.  On  what  slope  downward  would  the  velocity  of  12  miles  an  hour  be 
steadily  maintained,  feet  oil  pedals  P  Ans. ,  1  in  84}. 

3.  Going  down  a  slope  of  1  in  30  at  8  miles  per  hour,  what  is  the  force 
on  the  pedal?  Ans,,  -12*30  lbs. 

The  minus  sign  means  that  the  rider  must  back-pedal. 

4.  If  a  rider  whose  weight  is  157  lbs.,  back-pedals  on  this  same  bicycle 
with  a  force  of  only  10  lbs.,  down  a  slope  of  1  in  25,  what  is  his  velocity  f 

Ant,^  13*6  miles  per  hour. 
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The  following  example  is  for  students  who  can  integrate : — 
The  resistance  to  motion  being  p  =  a  +  ftp  -f  w*  on  a  road 
which  does  not  alter  in  character  for  a  whole  journey,  compai*e  the 
work  done  in  going  over  a  certain  distance,  I — ^first,  at  a  constant 
speed,  Vq  ;  second,  at  the  tome  average  speed,  but  varying  according 
to  the  law  v=yQ  +  /  sin.  qt.  In  both  cases  the  time  is  the  same 
if  the  journey  is  just  so  long  as  to  be  finished  by  the  rider  in  the 
same  state  as  to  speed,  etc.,  with  which  he  starts. 

1   ''^  "^  I  '  f  ''^  ^  I '^'''^  =  Uav^bfi»  +  ef^)  di, 

the  work  done.  If  we  calculate  this  for  a  time,  t,  where  q  =  2irT, 
it  is  just  as  good  as  for  any  nimiber  of  suck  periods.  The  value 
divided  by  t  gives  the  average  work  per  second,  or 

whereas,  if  /  is  0  and  the  speed  is  constant,  we  have  the  average 
work  per  second  oVq  +  bvQ^  +  cVf^.  Hence  the  fractional  increase  of 
work  is  (*/  -I-  ^cVqP)  j  2  {av^  +  hv^  +  cv^.  Thus,  taking  our 
values  of  Art.  47  for  a  weight  of  160  lbs., 

P=2+   i.  +  J-t^+l^. 
^10     ^  100       ^     « 
If  the  road  has  everywhere  an  upward  slope,  1  in  «,  we  take 

bat  we  had  better  take  a  level  road,  so  that  a  =  2.    In  any  case^ 
*  =  -1,        tf  =  -01. 
Taking  an  average  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour  and 
V  =  10  +  3  sin.  qt^ 
80  that  the  speed  fluctuates  between  13  and  7  miles  per  hour,  wo 
have  a  fractional  waste  of  power 

A  ^-h  90g         o-   8  . 

20  a  +  lOi  +  lOOtf        80 ' 
that  is,  the  power  at  constant  speed  being  80,  the  average  power  at 
varjring  speed  is  83. 

48.  Much  of  what  we  have  given  may  be  said  to  be  mere  exer- 
cise work  in  the  use  of  formulSB.  But  we  hope  that  it  is  much 
more  than  that,  and  that  students  are  getting  to  understand 
how  the  formulae  are  derived.  Much  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  the  explanation  of  how  these  formulae  are  derived,  and 
somewhat  similar  exercises  will  be  given  later.  Our  object 
has  been  to  familiarise  students  with  the  notion  of  the 
quantitative  transformation  of  energy.  The  subject  of  thia 
book  is  almost  altogether  the  study  of  energy  and  momentum. 
We  close  this  introductory  part  of  our  subject  with  a  few 
problems  on  the  hydraulic  transmission  of  power  and  the 
propulsion  of  ships. 
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For  academic  exercises  it  is  sufficiently  correct  to  say  (see  Art.  69) 
that  the  energy  wasted  per  pound  of  water  flowing  in  a  pipe  is 
experimentally  found  to  be  k  times  its  kinetic  energy,  where  k  has  the 
foUowing  values : — In  I  feet  of  pipe  of  diameter  d  feet,  *=  -0232  Ijd; 
entrance  or  exit  "by  cylindric  pipe  to  or  from  a  reservoir,  A:  =  0-6 ; 

bend  in  a  pipe,  k  =  |  -131  +  1847  ^  -  \'a  |  a,  where  a  is  the 

fraction  of  two  right  angles  through  which  the  bend  extends, 
D  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  which  the  centre  line  of  the  pipe 
is  part  and  d  the  pipe*s  diameter.  Probably  only  the  first  of 
these  values  of  A;  is  fairly  correct. 

^Exereite, — Prove  that  if  the  horse-power,  h,  enters  a  straight 
pipe  as  pressure  water,  the  waste  power,  w,  is  KK)374  /  n^/p^efi, 
where  p  is  the  pressure  at  the  entering  end  in  pounds  per  square 
inch.  Notice  that  the  fractional  loss  of  power  is  the  fractional 
loss  of  pressure. 

If  V  is  the  voltage  and  a  the  current  in  amperes,  the  horse- 
power delivered  electrically  to  a  conductor  is  v  a  watts  (746  watts 
are  equal  to  1  horse-power).  The  loss  in  the  conductor  is  a'  b 
watts,  if  R  is  its  resistance  in  ohms.  Hence,  if  h  is  the  horse- 
power sent  in,  the  wasted  power  is  w  =  746  h^  r/v'. 

As  R  =  -  X  '044  if  the  copper  conductor  is  n  miles  long  (going 
a 
and  coming,  so  that  the  distance  is  ^n  miles)  and  a  square  inches 

in  cross-section,  w  =  32*7  — «  -•    Notice  that  the  fractional  loss 
v*  a 

of  power  is  the  fractional  loss  of  voltage. 

Exercise. — Prove  that  at  an  entering  pressure  of  700  lbs.  per 

square  inch,  if  we  admit  the  fcdlowing  amounts  of  hydraulic 

power,  we  have  the  following  amounts  of  waste  power.    Also  find 

the  values  in  the  table  for  a  conductor. 


H 

At  pressure  of  700  lbs.  per 

square  inch. 

Horse-power  lost  in  one  mile. 

At  700  volts. 
Horse-power  lost  in  one  mile. 

Conductor 
0-25  square  inch 
in  cross-section. 

The  Power 
sent  in. 

6-inch  pipe. 

8-inch  pipe. 

Conductor 
0*125  square  inch 
in  cross-section. 

20 

50 

100 

200 

300 

0-23 
1-84 
14-72 
117-8 

0-9 
7-4 
69 

o'67 

2-67 

10-68 

24-03 

0-34 

1-34 

6-34 

21-36 

48-06 

Up  to  the  highest  usual  speeds  of  commercial  ships  we 
may  assume  without  great  error  tbat^  for  yessels  not  dissimihk^ 
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in  form  and  character  and  going  at  the  usual  speeds,  the 
indicated  horse-power  is  h  =  dI  v^  -7-  <?,  where  d  is  the  dis- 
placement in  tons  and  v  is  the  speed  in  knots  and  c  is  a 
constant,  which  for  many  classes  of  vessel  may  he  taken  as 
not  very  different  from  240. 

Exercise  1. — What  is  the  indicated  horse-power  of  a  vessel  of  1,330 
tons  moving  at  a  speed  of  12  knots,  if  it  obeys  the  above  rule  ? 

Ana.y  871. 
Evereise  2. — If  a  vessel  of  1,720    tons    moves    at   10  knots  when 
its  indicated  horse-power  is  665,  what  is  the  value  of  ^  in  such  a  class  of 
vessel  ?  Ans,,  219. 

The  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  ship  is  considered  to  be  made 
up  of  two  parts.    1.  The  skin  friction  in  pounds,  s  =/a  v  **,  where 

V  is  the  speed  in  knots,  «  is .  1  -83  for  varnished  or  painted  wooden 
models  or  clean  iron  ships,  a  is  the  wetted  area  m  square  feet, 
/  is  -009  for  ships  of  over  200  feet  long,  and  -012,  '0106,  -0096 
for  ship  lengths  of  8,  20,  and  60  feet.  At  speeds  of  6  to  8  knots  in 
ordinary  vessels  this  skin  resistance  is  about  80  or  90  per  cent,  of 
the  whole ;  at  high  speeds  it  is  about  half  the  whole. 

2.  A  residuary  resistance  due  to  the  fact  that  eddies  (the 
smaller  part)  and  waves  are  produced.  Eddy  resistance  is  thought 
not  to  be  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  skin  resistance  even  at  high 
speeds.  It  is  mainly  caused  by  bluntness  of  the  stem  of  a  vessel 
In  two  perfectly  similar  ships,  similarly  loaded,  of  lengths  I  and 
L,  at  speeds  v  and  v^/hjl,  which  are  gaid  to  be  the  corresponding 
ipeeds,  the  residuary  resistances  are  proportional  to  ^  and  l*. 

The  skin  resistances  Sj  and  »i  of  the  ship  and  its  model  can  be 
calculated  from  Fronde's  numbers  given  above.  Hence,  if  k  is 
the  resistance  in  pounds  of  a  ship  l  feet  long,  a  its  wetted  area  in 
square  feet,  v  its  speed  in  knots,  and  if  r  and  I  are  the  resistance 
and  length  of  a  model  which  is  exactly  similar  and  of  similar 
draught  when  the  model^is  drawn  at  the  corresponding  speed 

V  knots,  where  v : » ::  v^  l  :  ^/l,  prove  that  it  follows  from  the 
above  that 

E  =^'r_   009  Ayl-8S  (lU  ^-  \\ 

if  the  ship  is  more  than  200  feet  long,  and  the  model  is  from  8  to 
80  feet  long. 

Example.—BetoTe  building  a  vessel  400  feet  long,  of  wetted 
surface  26,000  square  feet,  we  wish  to  know  b,  its  resistance,  at 

V  =  12  knots.  _A  model  is  made  10  feet  long,  it  is  drawn  at  a 
speed  of  12v/40  or  1*9  knots  in  the  tank,  and  its  resistance  r 
is  found  to  be  0-9  lb.     We  find  r  to  be  39,720  lbs. 

Prove  that  a  in  pounds  x  v  in  knots  -5-  325  =  utilised  horse- 
power. In  this  case  we  find  1,463  horse-power.  The  indicated 
power  will  probably  be  more  than  3,000. 

The  vagueness  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  probable  loss  of 
power  by  friction,  makee  any  attempt  to  calculate  a  for  the  above 
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purpose  rather  useless,  and  the  better  use  of  the  tank  would  there- 
fore seem  to  lie  in  helping  to  improve  a  particular  class  of  vessel. 

The  following  great  simplification  has  recently  been  tried  by 
Colonel  English.  Suppose  an  existing  vessel  to  be  run  at  various 
speeds  and  its  indicated  horse-power  noted.  Now,  assume  that  the 
effective  horse-power  in  a  new  ship  will  be  the  same  fraction  of  the 
indicated  that  we  take  it  to  be  in  the  existing  ship — say  one-half. 
Find  the  resistance  of  the  existing  ship  at  the  speed  Vj.  We  wish 
to  know  the  resistance  of  the  new  ship  at  the  speed  v^.  We  only 
need  to  compare  the  wave  and  eddy  resistances,  which  we  shaU 
call  Wi  and  Wj.  Hake  two  models,  one  of  the  existing  ship  and 
one  01  the  ship  being  designed.  Let  the  values  of  v,  3>,  s 
L,  w  for  the  two  ships  and  the  two  models  be  indicated  by 
capital  and  small  letters,  the  existing  ship  and  its  model  having 
the  affixes  j.  s  is  skin  friction ;  d  is  displacisment,  which  in  similar 
ships  is  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  lengths. 

Let    »,  =  T,  (jy/«,     *,  =  y,  (i«y/6,    ^d   let    t^=:t»,; 

that  is,  make  the  models  of  such  sizes  that  Vg  and  v^  as  well  as  v^ 
and  f  J,  are  "  corresponding  speeds,"  and  yet  that  the  speeds  of  the 

two  models  shall  be  the  same.    In  fact,^~  =  —^  (  J )  •     Now  let 

the  two  models  be  towed  from  the  two  arms  of  a  lever  whose 
fulcrum  may  be  adjusted  and  the  ratio  of  the  resistanceB,  n,  of 
the  second  to  the  first  may  be  measured.  Note  that  we  need  only 
find  this  ratio — a  much  easier  thing  to  do  than  to  find  either 
resistance.    Show  that  the  total  resistance  of  the  new  ship  is 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

FRICTION. 


49.  We  have  said  that  the  mechani  cal  principles  which  must 
be  studied  by  the  young  engineer  are  few  in  number,  but  they 
must  be  very  familiar  to  him.  It  is  Hot  well  to  say  that  any 
one  method  of  study  is  more  important  than  another,  the  fact 
being  that  a  student  must  not  only  study  in  the  workshops 
and  drawing-oflfice,  but  he  must  read,  work  numerical  exercises, 
and  make  a  great  many  quantitative  laboratory  experiments 
to  illustrate  these  principles.  Our  aim  is  to  get  students  to  think, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  difficult  it  is  to  effect  this  object. 
We  cannot  easily  get  students  to  wrangle  over  these  subjects. 
We  have  few  pretty  lecture  experiments.  Even  in  chemistry 
and  experimental  physics,  pretty  lecture  experiments  are  not 
very  effective  in  causing  students  to  think.  Students  will 
think  about  things  that  they  do.  Hence  it  is  that  boys  should 
be  allowed  to  chip  and  file  metals,  and  to  pare  and  cut  wood. 
Merely  in  learning  how  to  hold  a  chipping-chisel  or  in  setting 
a  plane  iron,  a  student  must  think  about  the  properties  of 
materials  and  forces.  Country  boys  who  make  their  own  things 
have  a  great  advantage  over  town  boys  who  buy  their  things 
in  shops.  In  the  mechanical  laboratory,  I  find  that  even  the 
dullest  student  begins  to  think  for  himself  if  he  is  not  too 
much  spoon-fed  ;  and  if  his  difficulties  are  not  cleared  away  by 
some  wretched  routine  system  of  laboratory  work  being  adopted 
by  cheap  laboratory  instructors,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mechanics  will  become  part  of  his  mental  machinery. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  everything ;  a  few  things 
carefully  done  in  the  laboratory  are  better  than  many.  For 
example,  let  the  triangle  of  forces  be  illustrated  in  its  simplest 
form.  The  principle  is : — If  three  forces  act  on  a  small  body 
and  just  keep  it  at  rest,  then  if  we  draw  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
three  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  three  forces, 
and  let  them  form  a  triangle  in  such  a  way  that  arrow-heads 
representing  the  directions  of  the  forces  go  round  the  tiiangle 
circuitally,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lengths  of  the  sides 
of  the  triangle  are  proportional  to  the  amounts  of  the  forces. 
Fig.  19  shows  ]iow  the  strings,  pulleys,  and  the  smooth  ring  p 
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Fig.  19. 


are  used.     I  am  in  the  habit  of 
using    three    scale  -  pans    with 
weights  in  them,  and  I  measure 
beforehand  the  weights  of  the 
scale-pans  themselves.     Put  al- 
most any  weights  in  at  random 
(only  you  will  find  that  any  two 
must  he  greater  than  the  third), 
and   let  P   find  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  and  you  will   find 
the  rule  to  be  nearly  true  every 
time.     Also  for  the  same  set  of 
weights  you  will  find  that  there 
is  a  small  region  within  which,  anywhere,  the 
centre  of  the  ring  p  may  be  placed  without  dis- 
turbing the  state  of  equilibrium ;  this  is  owing 
to  the  friction  of  the  pulleys.     The  polygon  of 
forces  is  also  easily  illustrated.      (See  Fig.  20.) 

50.  Our  one  llieory  insufficient. — No  man  can  make  these 
trials  without  finding  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  observed 
Tjeyond  what  his 
teacher  or  his 
book  has  taught 
him.  A  force 
has  been  repre- 
sented by  the 
pull  in  a  string 
passing  over  a 
Httlepulleywith 
a  weight  at  its 
end.  He  finds 
that  as  his  pul- 
ley works  more 
easily,  and  as  its 
pivots  are  better 
oiled,  his  illus- 
tration of  the 
law  is  better  and 
better;  in  fact, 
he  finds  that  the 
pull  in  a  string  is 
not  exactly  the 


Fig.  20. 
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Fig.  21. 


same  on  the  two  sides  of  a  pulley.  If  he  takes 
one  pulley  and  one  string  and  two  weights, 
called  A  and  B,  Fig.  21,  at  its  ends,  he  will 
find  that  there  is  equilibrium  even  when 
the  two  weights  are  not  exactly  equal.  If 
A  is  slightly  greater  than  b,  and  he  further 
increases  the  weight  of  a  till  it  is  just  able 
to  overcome  b,  then  the  difference  between 
the  weights  represents,  in  some  fashion, 
what  may  be  called  the  friction  of  the 
pulley.  If  now  he  increases  both  the  weights 
which  he  uses,  he  will  find  that  the  fric- 
tion is  proportionately  increased,  and  he 
will  get  to  imderstand  why  we  so  generally 
find  in  machinery  that  there  is  a  law,  "fric- 
tion is  proportional  to  load."  This  law 
is  not  quite  true,  but  it  is  sufficiently  true 
to  be  of  great  value  to  engineers.  Again, 
he  sees    that    this    friction,   which  is   a 

resistance  experienced  in  the  rubbing  together  of  any  two 

surfaces,  is  a  force  which  always  opposes  motion,  always  acts 

against  the  stronger  influence.  Suppose, 

for  example,   that  he   found    that  a 

weight  of  5*1  ounces  was  just  able  to 

overcome   a  weight  of  6  ounces ;    he 

will  find  that  a  weight  of  about  4*9 

ounces  will    just  be  overcome  by   a 

weight  of  5  ounces,  and  that  there  is 

equilibrium  with    6   ounces  and  any 

weight  varying  from  5*1  to  4*9.     Fric- 
tion always  helps  the  weaker  forces  to 

produce  a  balance. 

51.    Law     of    Work.— Take    any 

machine,  from  a  simple  pulley  to  the 

most  complicated   mechanism.     Let  a 

weight,  A,  hung  from  a  cord  round  a 

grooved  pulley  or  axle  in  one  part  of 

the  mechanism,  balance  another  weight, 

B,  hung  from  a  cord  round  another  axle 

or  pulley  somewhere  else.     In  Fig.  22 

we  have  imagined  that  the  mechanism 

is  enclosed  in  a  box,  and  only  the  two 


Fig.  23. 
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axles  in  question  make  their  appearance.  Now  moTe  the 
mechanism  so  that  a  £alls  and  b  rises  steadily.  Suppose 
that  when  A  falls  1  foot  b  rises  20  feet,  then  if  there  were  no 
friction  in  the  machine  a  weight  at  A  is  exactly  balanced  by 
one-twentieth  of  this  weight  at  a  This  is  the  law  which  you 
will  find  proved  in  books  on  mechanics.  The  reason  why  it 
is  true  is  this.  The  work  or  mechanical  energy  given  out  by  a 
body  in  falling  is  measured  by  the  weight  of  the  body  multiplied 
into  the  distance  through  which  it  falls.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
we  get  the  energy  derivable  from  the  fall  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  down  a  waterfall,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  find 
out  whether  a  certain  waterfall  gives  out  enough  power  to 
'  drive  a  mill.  Similarly  the  energy  given  to  a  body  when  w€ 
raise  it,  is  measured  by  the  weight  of  the  body  multiplied  by  the 
.  vertical  height  through  which  it  is  raised.  Now,  every  experi- 
ment we  can  make  shows  that  energy  is  indestructible,  and 
consequently,  if  I  give  energy  to  a  machine,  and  find  that  none 
remains  in  it,  that  there  are  no  means  tJiere  of  converting 
mechanical  energy  into  heat  by  friction  or  into  any  other  form 
such  as  electrical  energy,  or  vice  verad,  and  no  storage  or 
unstorage  of  energy,  as  by  lifted  weights  or  the  coiling  of 
springs,  or  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  kinetic  energy  of 
anything  (this  is  why  I  pre-suppose  uniform  velocity  in  A  and 
b),  then  all  the  energy  given  to  the  machine  must  be  given  out 
by  it.  This  is  often  what  people  really  mean  when  they  say 
that  their  machine  is  supposed  to  have  no  friction. 
J  Therefore  the  energy  given  out  by  a  in  falling  must  be 
equal  to  the  energy  received  by  b  in  rising;  and  as  A  falls  1  foot 
when  B  rises  20  feet,  the  weight  of  a  must  be  twenty  times  the 
weight  of  B.  If,  then,  there  were  no  friction  in  the  machine, 
and  if  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  were  hung  at  A  and  a  weight  of  1  lb. 
at  B,  we  should  find  that  if  we  stai-t  A  downwards  or  upwards 
there  will  be  a  steady  motion  produced.  Any  excess  at  a  will 
cause  it  to  overcome  b,  the  weights  moving  more  and  more 
quickly  as  the  motion  continues. 

Jb^ow,  in  our  machine.  Fig.  22,  we  can  always  find  by  trial 
what  is  the  velocity  ratio — that  is,  the  speed  of  b  as  compared 
with  the  speed  of  a — and  this  is  usually  called  the  mechanical 
advantage  when  there  is  no  friction.  I  have  chosen  a  machine 
in  which  I  suppose  that  if  a  has  a  uniform  motion,  so  has  b. 
But  if  when  a  is  uniform,  b  is  not  uniform  in  its  motion,  then 
the  velocity  ratio  for  any  particular  position  must  be  measured 
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during  exceedingly  small  motions,  as,  after  a  little  motion  every- 
thing  alters.  Let  us  continue  to  suppose  that  the  velocity 
ratio  does  not  alter.  Now,  when  we  try  to  balance  a  weight 
at  B  by  a  weight  at  A,  we  find  that  the  above  relation  is  quite 
untrue.  Hang  a  weight  of  1  lb.  at  b,  hang  a  weight  of  20  lbs. 
at  A,  there  is  certainly  a  balance ;  but  when  we  have  somewhat 
less  or  more  than  20  lbs.  at  A  there  still  is  balance.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  friction  in  the  mechanism,  and 
this  friction  always  tends  to  resist  motion,  always  acts  against 
the  stronger  influence. 

52.  Effect  of  Friction. — We  proceed  to  find  out  in  what  way 
friction  modifies  the  law  given  in  books.  Yoxi  must  make 
actual  experiments  with  some  machine  if  you  are  to  get  any 
good  from  your  reading.  Hang  on  a  weight,  B,  and  find  the 
weight,  A,  which  will  just  cause  a  slow,  steady  motion.  Do 
this  every  time  when  a  number  of  different  ^eights  are 
placed  at  B.  Now  suppose  you  have  measured  the  velocity 
ratio — that  is,  suppose  you  find  that  B  rises  /our  times  as 
rapidly  as  A  falls.  Then,  according  to  the  books,  there  would 
be  an  exact  balance  if  A  were  four  times  the  weight  of  B. 
On  actual  trial,  however,  I  find  in  a  special  case  the  following 
table  of  values  : — 

A  overcomes  B  when 
A  is  23*4  ounces  and  B  is  5  ounces 

,,    44-7        M        ,.       10  „ 

„    66*4        „        „        16  ,, 

„    86-8        „        „       20  „ 

„  107-6        „        „       26  „ 

„  128*8         ty    '    n        30  „ 

„  149-6        „        „        36  „ 

„  1710        „        „        40  „ 

But  if  there  had  been  no  friction  in  the  first  experiment,  A 
would  have  been  20  ounces  instead  of  23*4,  hence  the  friction 
is  represented  by  this  3*4  ounces.  For  every  experiment  let 
this  be  done,  subtract  four  times  B  from  A  and  call  this 
difference  the  friction.  Now  how  shall  we  compare  this 
friction  with  the  corresponding  load  1 

58.  The  Use  of  Squared  Paper.— And  here  we  come  to  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  practical  man.  How 
do  we  practically  compare  two  things  whose  values  depend  on 
6ne  another  ?  How  do  we  find  out  the  law  of  their  de- 
pendence ?     It  is  a  fitrange  fact  that  there  should  be  a  class  in 
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Fig.  28. 

the  oommunity  who  have  a  little  difficulty  in  manipulating 
decimals  in  arithmetic,  but  it  is  almost  a  stranger  evidence  of 
neglected  education  that  so  many  people  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  great  uses  to  which  a  sheet  of  squared  paper  may  be  put. 
A  sheet  of  squared  paper  can  be  bought  very  cheaply.  It  has 
a  great  number  of  horizontal  lines  at  equal  distances  apart,  a4d 
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these  are  crossed  by  a  great  number  of  vertical  lines  of  the  same 
kind,  so  that  the  sheet  is  covered  with  little  squares.  This 
sheet  will  enable  me  first  of  all  to  correct  for  errors  of  observa- 
tion in  the  above  series  of  experiments ;  and,  secondly,  to 
discover  the  law  which  I  am  in  search  of.  A  miniature 
drawing  is  shown  in  Fig.  23,  many  lines  being  left  out  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  wood-cutting.  At  the  bottom  left-hand 
comer  I  place  the  figure  0,  and  I  write  10,  20,  etc.,  to  indicate 
the  number  of  squares  along  the  line,  0  A.  Instead  of  10,  20, 
etc.,  I  might  write  1,  2,  etc.,  or  100,  200,  etc.,  according  to  the 
scale  I  am  going  to  use.  Indeed,  on  account  of  the  friction 
being  so  much  less  than  the  weight  A  with  which  it  is  to  be 
compared,  I  number  the  squares  along  the  vertical  line  0  P  by 
1,  2,  etc.,  instead  of  10,  20,  etc.  We  can  employ  any  scale 
we  please  in  representing  any  of  the  things  to  be  compared, 
and  it  is  usual  to  multiply  all  the  numbers  of  one  kind  by  some 
number,  so  as  to  represent  all  our  experiments  on  one  sheet  of 
paper,  and  on  as  much  of  this  sheet  as  possible.  Having  sub- 
tracted four  times  b  from  a,  I  find  the  following  numbers  :-^ 


A. 

Friction. 

A. 

Friction. 

23-4       . 

,        , 

.     3-4 

107-5    . 

• 

• 

.    7-6 

44-7       . 

•        • 

.     47 

128-8    . 

• 

, 

.    8-8 

66-4       . 

.     6-4 

149-6    . 

• 

• 

.     9-6 

86-8       . 

•        • 

.     6-8 

171-0    . 

• 

• 

.  110 

I  now  find  on  my  sheet  of  paper  the  point  P,  which  is  23*4:  hori- 
zontally and  3-4  vertically,  and  mark  it  with  a  cross  in  pencil 
Q  is  44-7  horizontally  and  4*7  vertically,  and  so  for  the  others. 
The  last  point,  w,  is  171  horizontally  and  11*0  vertically.  We 
guess  at  the  decimal  part  of  a  small  square.  The  point  p 
represents  the  two  numbers  of  my  first  experiment,  and  every 
other  point  represents  the  two  observations  made  in  one 
experiment.  Now  we  are  certain  that  if  there  is  any  simple 
law  connecting  load  and  friction,  the  points  p,  q,  to  w,  lie  in  a 
simple  curve  or  in  a  straight  line.  You  see  that  in  this  case  no 
curve  is  needed  to  suit  the  points ;  we  assume  that  th^  would 
lie  in  a  straight  line,  only  that  we  made  some  errors  of  observa- 
tion. You  must  now  find  what  straight  line  lies  most  evenly 
among  all  the  points ;  this  you  can  do  by  means  of  a  fine 
stretched  string,  and  the  line  m  n  seems  to  me  to  answer  best 
It  tells  me,  for  instance,  that  when  A  is  44*7  the  friction  is 
really  4*5,  instead  of  4'7,     Take  any  point  in  the  line,  its 
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vertical  measarement  gives  me  the  true  friction  corresponding 
to  a  load  represented  by  its  horizontal  measurement.  Thus, 
for  instance,  you  see  that  friction  50  corresponds  to 
load  55. 

This  is  a  simple  way  of  correcting  errors  made  in  experi- 
ments, but  you  cannot  hope  to  understand  much  about  it  till 
you  actually  make  experiments,  and  use  the  squared  paper. 
You  will  find  the  matter  all  very  simple  when  you  try  for 
yourself ;  my  description  of  it  is  as  complicated  as  if  I  were 
teaching  you  by  mere  words  to  walk,  or  to  bicycle. 

If  at  any  time  you  make  a  number  of  measurements  of 
two  variable  things  which  have  some  relation  to  one  another, 
plot  them  on  a  sheet  of  squared  paper,  and  correct  by  using  a 
flexible  strip  of  wood  or  a  ruler,  to  draw  an  easy  curve  or  a 
straight  line  so  that  it  passes  nearly  through  all  the  points.  ' 
If  the  line  is  straight,  the  law  connecting  the  two  things  will 
prove  to  be  a  very  simple  one.  In  the  present  case  it  means 
that  any  increase  in  the  load  is  accompanied  by  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  amount  of  friction.  Thus,  when  the  load  is  0, 
tfie  friction  is  2'3 ;  when  the  load  is  100,  the  friction  is  7*2. 
That  is,  when  the  load  increases  by  100,  the  friction  increases 
by  4*9,  so  that  the  increased  friction  is  always  the  fraction, 
•049,  of  the  increased  load.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  we  can 
calculate  the  friction  at  any  time  from  the  rule 

Friction  =  2-3  +  '049  A. 

That  is,  multiply  the  load  A  in  ounces  by  '049,  and  add  2*3, 
the  answer  is  the  friction. 

64.  Law  of  Friction. — Our  result  is  that  the  total  friction  is 
equal  to  the  friction  2*3  of  the  machine  unloaded,  together 
with  a  constant  fraction,  '049,  of  the  load.  Now  when  a 
similar  series  of  experiments  is  tried  on  any  machine,  be  it  a 
watoh  or  clock,  or  be  it  a  great  steam-engine,  we  always  find 
this  sort  of  simple  law. 

If  you  clean  all  the  bearings  or  pivots,  or  if  you  use  a 
diflerent  kind  of  lubricator,  you  will  get  other  values  for  the 
two  numbers  in  the  above  rule,  but  the  law  will  remain  of  the 
same  simple  kind.  I  find  it  nearly  impossible  to  get  my  pupils 
to  believe  that  rough  and  rusty  old  machines,  such  as  screw- 
jacks  or  hydraulic  jacks,  which  have  been  long  in  use,  are 
far  more  instructive  to  study  than  beautiful,  specially  made, 
frictionless  machines.     In  my  laboratory,  now,  at  Fmsbury, 
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there  is  an  ideal  screw-jack ;  the  weight  p  (Fig.  40)  is  not  a 
single  weight,  but  two  equal  ones  at  the  ends  of  two  cords 
which  pass  round  two  equal  grooves  and  produce  a  true  COuple 
in  turning  the  screw.  I  prefer  the  rough  old  thing  previously 
in  use,  just  as  I  prefer  the  cheap  Att wood's  machine  (Fig.  163), 
which  used  to  be  employed  in  my  laboratory,  to  either  of  the 
two  elaborate  machines  which  are  now  in  use.  The  pulley  of 
Fig.  21,  which  I  use,  is  out  of  balance  and  badly  made;  it 
gives  ever  so  much  more  instruction  than  if  it  were  so 
expensively  and  correctly  made  that  the  friction  which  one 
wants  to  measure  had  almost  disappeared.  My  laboratory 
crane  is  a  model  crane,  much  too  carefully  constructed ;  but 
my  hydraulic  jack  and  differential  pulley  block  are  the  real 
things,  made  "  for  human  nature's  daily  use."  Our  object  is 
not  to  find  out  how  to  make  a  machine  with  the  most  friction- 
less  bearings;  else  we  should  find  it  instructive  enough  to 
work  experimentally  with  ball  bearings,  such  as  are  used  in 
cycles  (Art.  70),  and  with  friction  wheel  bearings.  Again, 
a  student  is  told  to  judge  with  his  eye  as  to  whether  a  weight 
A  is  falling  steadily,  with  a  uniform  velocity.  Let  him  find 
out  for  himself  how  much  of  the  steadiness  is  due  to  irregu- 
larities in  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  machine,  and  how  much 
can  be  altered  by  altering  the  weight.  Do  not  spoon-feed  him. 
Let  it  be  a  discovery  of  his  own  that  his  eye  is  somewhat 
defective  as  a  speed-measurer ;  he  will  be  led  to  suggest  plans 
for  more  accurate  .working  if  you  refrain  from  forcing  upon 
his  attention  your  elaborate  plans.  Lideed,  your  electric  and 
other  contrivances  for  measuring  velocity  may  be  so  elaborate 
as  to  hide  altogether  from  a  student  the  main  object  of  his 
experiments ;  just  as  when  a  young  student  works  with  a  200- 
ton  testing-machine,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  think 
of  the  little  specimen  of  material  which  is  being  tested,  the 
testing-machine  itself  takes  up  so  much  space. 

55.  Force  of  Friction. — I  have  in  all  this  used  the  term  "firio- 
tion,"  or  the  term  "  effect  of  friction,"  to  mean  the  difference 
between  the  weight  which  would  balance  another  through  the 
mechanism  if  there  were  no  resistance  to  the  rubbing  of 
surfaces,  and  the  weight  which  will  just  overcome  the  other 
when  there  is  such  resistance.  Observe  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  cases,  A  overcoming  b  (Fig.  21),  and  b 
overcoming  A.  What  we  have  called  friction  is  due  to  the 
rubbing  at  all  sorts  of  surfaces  in  all  sorts  of  directions,  at  all 
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sorts  of  velocities  under  all  sorts  of  pressures,  and  we  are  led 
to  study  it  in  its  simplest  form,  where  at  one  part  of  a  pair  of 
surfaces  the  rubbing  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind  and  in  the 
same  direction  as  at  another  part ;  so  that  we  may  speak  of  the 
resultant  force  which  resists  motion  as  the  force  of  friction. 
Experiments  may  be  made  upon  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  24, 
where  A  B  represents  a  table,  the  upper  level  surface  of  which 
is  wood,  iron,  brass,  or  other  material  to  be  experimented 
upon^  We  usually  experiment  on  smooth  surfaces,  c  is  a 
little  slide  made  of  any  material  whose  coefficient  of  friction 
with  the  table  we  wish  to  find.  Different  weights  may  be 
placed  on  it.  The  weight  of  the  slide,  together  with  the 
weight  lying  upon  it,  is  the  total  force  (a)  pressing  the  two 
surfaces  together,  c  is  pulled  by  the  weight,  w,  hung  from  a 
string,  passing  over  a  pulley  working  on  very  frictionless 
pivots.  The  weight,  w,  which  will  just  cause  the  slide  to  keep 
up  a  steady  motion  on  the  table,  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
fnction.  Of  course,  however,  it  really  includes  the  resistance 
of  the  pulley,  but  this  is  usually  neglected,  as  we  know  from 
previous  experiment  that  it  is  small.  It  is  found  necessary  to 
start  the  sUde  by  giving  a  little  jerk  to  the  arrangement,  as 
the  friction  when  the  slide  is  motionless  is  found  to  be  some- 
what greater  than  when  it  is  moving.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  experiments  which  can  be  made  in  mechanics,  and 
I  hope  that  every  reader  will  make  a  series  of  observations. 
Let  him  correct  his  results  by  means  of  squared  paper,  and  he 
will  find  it  nearly  true  that  the  friction  is  a  constant  fraction 
of  the  force  pressing  the  surfaces  together.  This  fraction  is 
called  the  coefficient  of  friction  and  usually  denoted  by  /i.     I 
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give  its  value  for  a  few  surfaces,  but  a  student  had  better 
depend  upon  the  values  which  he  himself  arrives  at ;  they  will 
not  be  the  same ;  they  may  differ  greatly  from  these. 

Oak  on  oak,  fibres  parallel  to  direction  of  motion     .  .     0*48 

„  „     perpendicular    „  „  .  .     0*34 

„  „     endwise  „  „  .  .0*19 

Metals  on  oak  „     parallel  „  „  .  0*6  to  0*6 

Wrought  iron  on  wrought  iron,  wrought  iron  on  cast 

iron t  •     0*18 

Oist  iron  on  cast  iron      •        •        •        •        •  •  •    0*16 


0\\\l : 4A 


Fig.  25. 

A  layer  of  oil  or  other  lubricant  between  the  surfaces  will 
greatly  reduce  the  friction.  Figures  given  for  the  coefficient 
of  friction  when  a  lubricant  is  used  are,  however,  very  greatly 
misleading,  but  for  student's  exercise  work  /i  may  be  taken  any- 
thing between  '04  and  '01  for  sperm  oil,  between  not  too  gener- 
ously but  continuously  lubricated  surfaces,  being  twice  as  much 
for  greases  as  for  sperm  oil. 

It  is  very  interesting,  after  determining  the  coefficient  in 
the  case  of  a  certain  pair  of  materialS|  to  diminlBh  the  sise  of 
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the  slide.  You  Will  find  that  unless  you  diminish  it  so  much 
that  the  pressure  actually  alters  the  surfaces  in  contact  from 
being  quite  plane  you  will  get  pretty  much  the  same  result. 
You  will  also  find  that,  whether  the  motion  of  the  slide  is 
quick  or  slow^  if  the  weight  maintains  the  motion  steady 
when  it  is  slow  it  will  also  maintain  it  steady  when  quick. 

If,  instead  of  using  a  cord  and  weight,  we  move  the  slide 
by  tilting  the  table  more  and  more  from  the  horizontal  (see 
Fig.  25),  the  slide  getting  an  occasional  shove  to  start  it,  let  the 
inclination  of  the  table  be  found  in  degrees  when  the  weight 
of  the  body  itself  is  just  able  to  keep  up  a  steady  motion.  The 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  table  when  this 
occurs  can  be  found  in  a  book  of  mathematical  tables ;  it  proves 
to  be  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  friction.  This  method  of  ex- 
perimenting is  much  easier  and  is  more  exact  than  the  other, 
but  it  is  not  so  instructive  for  a  beginner.     (See  Art.  90.) 

56.  Loss  of  Energy  due  to  Friction. — In  the  simple  case 
with  which  we  began  Art.  50,  the  difference  of  pull  in  a  cord 
on  the  two  sides  of  a  pulley  was  what  we  called  the  friction 
of  the  arrangement,  whereas  we  see  that  the  friction  takes 
place  at  every  point  where  rubbing  occurs,  not  only  at  the 
pivot  but  even  in  the  fibres  of  the  cord  itself,  and  the  force 
at  one  point  may  be  very  different  from  the  force  at  another 
point.  Again,  any  force  acting  on  the  cord  has  a  greater 
leverage  about  the  axis  than  any  of  the  forces  of  friction  has. 
The  real  connection  between  the  two  things  is,  then,  this : 
what  we  have  generally  called  "  the  effe(Jt  of  friction,"  or  "  the 
friction  of  the  arrangement,"  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  the 
cord  on  which  it  is  measured,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  such 
products  as  the  friction  at  any  point  in  a  rubbing  surface, 
multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  rubbing.  In  fact,  if  the  weight  a 
in  falling  causes  the  weight  b  to  rise,  the  work  done  by  a  is 
greater  than  the  work  done  on  b  by.  an  amount  which  is  called 
the  work  lost  in  friction,  and  this  is  the  work  done  against  the 
forces  of  fiiction  at  all  the  rubbing  surfaces 

If  we  know  the  force  of  friction  at  any  place,  m  pounds^ 
and  the  distance,  m/eet,  through  which  this  force  is  overcome — 
that,  is,  the  distance  through  which  rubbing  has  occurred — the 
product  of  force  by  distance  measures  the  work  or  energy  spent 
in  overcoming  friction,  in  foot-pounds.  This  energy  is  all 
wasted,  or  rather,  it  is  all  changed  into  heat  and  does  not  come 
out  of  the  machine  as  mechanical  work,  the  shape  in  which  it 
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was  when  we  put  it  into  the  machine.  And  inasmuch  as  no 
machine  can  be  constructed  which  will  move  without  friction, 
we  never  get  out  of  a  machine  as  much  mechanical  work  as  we 
put  into  it* 

57.  Friction  at  Bearings  of  Shafts. — ^At  almost  every 
rubbing  surface  which  you  can  consider,  the  force  of  friction  is 
different  at  every  point  of  the  surface,  and  it  is  generally  acting 
in  different  directions  at  different  points.  Consider,  for  example, 
a  horizontal  shaft  and  its  bearing  (Fig.  26).  The  force  of 
friction  at  c,  per  square  inch  of  area  of 
rubbing  surface,  is  probably  not  the  same 
as  at  A.  A  very  little  difference  in  the 
sizes  of  the  journal  and  step  will  cause 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  at  o  or  at  A.  Now  the 
•  :^:'^"'  force  of  friction   at  c,  multiplied  by  the 

Fig.  26.  velocity   of    rubbing,   gives    the  work    or 

energy  lost  per  second  in  friction  at  c ; 
and  this,  added  to  the  energy  lost  at  every  other  place 
where  rubbing  occurs,  gives  the  total  loss  of  energy  per 
second  at  all  the  points.  It  is  not,  then,  a  simple  matter  to 
investigate  the  force  of  friction  at  every  point  of  such  a 
bearing ;  and  the  rigidity  of  the  metal,  and  a  number  of  other 
important  matters,  not  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  lubricant, 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  investigating  the  force  of 
friction  everywhere  when  the  shaft  is  transmitting  different 
amounts  of  power.  As  we  have  already  seen,  however,  experi- 
ment shows  that  the  energy  lost  in  friction  for  a  certain  amount 
of  motion  increases  proportionately  with  the  energy  actually 
transmitted  by  the  shaft.  Keeping  in  mind,  then,  the  general 
law — **  the  force  of  friction  is  proportional  to  load  " — it  is  easy 
to  see  how  to  reduce  the  frictional  loss  in  any  machine.  For 
instance,  when  a  wheel  is  transmitting  power,  the  load  on  the 
rubbing  surfaces  of  its  bearings  or  pivots  depends  on  the  power 
transmitted.  Now,  the  actual  force  of  ftriction  at  the  rubbing 
surface  is  about  the  same,  whatever  be  the  size  of  the  bearing ; 
but  the  distance  through  which  rubbing  occurs  when  the  wheel 
makes  one  revolution  is  less  as  we  have  a  less  diameter  of  bearing; 
in  fact,  the  force  of  friction,  multiplied  by  the  circumference  of 
a  cylindric  bearing,  is  the  energy  in  foot-pounds  lost  in  one 
revolution.  Our  rule  is,  then,  to  make  this  diameter  as  small 
as  possible,  consistently  with  sufficient  strength.  The  wheel  of 
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a  carriage  is  made  large,  and  the  axle,  where  rubbmg  occurs, 
is  made  as  small  as  possible,  because  in  this  way  the  carriage 
moves  over  a  great  distance  for  a  small  amount  of  rubbing. 
There  is  another  reason,  however,  for  the  use  of  large  wheels 
in  carriages  on  common  roads — ^namely,  their  requiring  a  less 
tractive  force  to  get  oyer  obstacles,  such  as  stones.  In  some 
machines,  where  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  very  little 
friction  at  the  bearings  of  axles,  the  axles  are  made  to  lie  at 
each  end  in  the  angle  formed  by  two  wheels  with  plain  rims. 
The  main  axle  rolls  on  these  wheels,  and  it  is  only  at  the  axles 
of  the  wheels  that  there  is  rubbing.  This  rubbing  is  a  very 
slow  motion,  and  as  the  force  of  friction  is  but  little  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  weights  of  the  friction  wheels,  the  energy 
lost  in  friction  may  be  made  very  small  in  this  way.  Every 
curious  student  is  aware  of  the  way  in  which  rolling  takes  the 
place  of  sliding  in  the  ball-bearings  of  cycles.  This  kind  of 
bearing  will  probably  be  greatly  used  in  ordinary  machinery. 
The  resistance  is  as  if  we  had  a  co-efficient  of  friction  inversely 
proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  ball  or  friction  roller, 
because  of  indentation  of  the  rolling  surfaces. 

If  you  compare  Watt's  parallel  motion  which  is  still  used 
in  some  pumping  engines  to  cause  the  piston-rod  to  move  in  a 
straight  line,  with  the  slide  which  is  now  so  common,  you  will 
see  that  there  is  very  much  less  loss  of  energy  by  friction  when 
the  parallel  motion  is  employed,  because,  whereas  in  the  slide 
the  rubbing  motion  is  as  much  as  the  motion  of  the  piston,  in 
the  parallel  motion  rubbing  only  occurs  at  the  pins  of  the 
arrangement.  Unfortunately,  this  arrangement  does  not  allow 
the  piston-rod  end  to  move  exactly  in  a  straight  line,  and 
produces  some  friction  between  the  piston  and  its  cylinder,  and 
between  the  piston-rod  and  stuffing-box  ;  and  it  is  also  much 
more  costly  and  less  compact  than  slides.  Hence  slides  are 
now  in  general  use. 

sa.  In  a  Joomal  of  lengUi  I  and  diameter  <f,  if  tr  is  the  load  and 
fkW  the.  force  of  friction,  at  n  turns  per  minute,  the  velocity  being 
proportional  to  nd^  the  rate  per  second  at  which  heat  is  developed 

uwnd  iv 

per  square  inch  of  area  is  proportional  to  ^-jj--    Calling  ^  the 

pressure  j?,  we  see  that  pnd  ought  to  be  constant  in  all  journals 
if  they  are  to  have  about  the  same  rise  of  temperature  above 
surrounding  objects,  because  the  giving  out  of  heat  by  a  surface 
per  square  incn  may  be  taken  as  proportional  to  this  rise  of 
temperature.    This  rule  is  found  to  be  somewhat  misleading  for 
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lubrioated  bearings,  became  fA  is  not  by  any  means  constant.  The 
TBlues  of  pnd  found  in  practice  are  1,000,000  to  1,600,000  in 
looomotiTe  crank  pins,  calculated  from  full  pressure  and  speed; 
250,000  in  marine-engine  crank  pins;  60,000  to  200,000  in  stationary 
engine  crank  pins ;  crank  shaft  bearings,  36,000 ;  railway  carriage 
axles,  300,000.  When  what  is  understood  to  be  a  constant  in 
one's  theory  Taries  between  30,000  and  1,600,000,  it  strains  one's 
sense  of  humour  to  maintain  the  gravity  necessary  in  the  writer  of 
a  text  book.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  pay  more  attention  to 
mere  pressure ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  practice  it  is  the  rule 
not  to  greatly  exceed  200  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  shafting,  unless 
there  is  bath  lubrication,  and  then  &e  limit  is  600  lbs.  per  square 
inch ;  600  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  crank  pins ;  1,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch  in  crosshead  pins. 

The  practical  engineer  has  by  processes  of  succesfl  and  failure 
arrived  at  dimensions  in  machine  design  which  we  haf  e  always  the 
desire  to  see  reasons  for  in  our  theory.  It  is,  however,  sometimes 
forgotten  that  a  complete  theory  must  be  a  very  complicated  one, 
and  attempts  to  deduce  (find  reasons  for)  certain  very|useful  rules 
(sometimes  impertinently  called  rules  of  thumb)  from  very  im- 
perfect theory,  do  not  always  succeed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  why  it  is  the  universal 
practice  of  good  engineers  to  make  the  ratio  of  leng^  Z  of  a 
bearing  to  its  diameter  d  increase  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
nomber  of  revolutions  per  minute.  It  has  usu^Jly  been  lost  sight 
of  that  these  bearings  never  occur  in  long  lengths  of  shafting — 
only  in  separate  madmies  like  fans,  oentrifixgal  pumps,  and  dynamo 
machines.  In  long  lengths  of  shafting,  bearmgs,  as  their  name 
implies,  are  mainly  used  as  mere  supports;  but  in  separate 
machines  they  not  only  carry  weight — their  function  is,  especially 
in  light  machines  running  at  great  speeds,  to  keep  the  shaft  fixed 
in  Erection.  If  then  uiere  is  any  bending  moment  m  in  the 
spindle,  due  to  centrifugal  force  through  want  of  balance,  or  due 
to  other  causes,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  pressure  per  square  inch 
of  bearing,  besides  what  is  due  to  steady  load,  is  proportional  to 
u/Pdf  and  this  multiplied  by  n  is  supposed  to  be  kept  constant.  If  m 
is  proportional  to  the  twisting  moment,  or  to  the  horse-power,  or 
d^n,  we  have  a  rule  l/d  ao  n  which  agrees  with  the  practical  one.  I 
have  myself  worked  out  such  a  rule  for  m  as  a  very  likely  one  in 
certain  kinds  of  dynamo  machines.  In  all  probability  the  rule  for 
any  quick-speed  machine  would  turn  out  to  be  this:  that  if 
questions  of  cost  of  construction  and  space  did  not  intervene,  the 
ratio  ofltod  ought  not  only  to  increase  with  n,  but  also  with  l, 
the  distance  between  the  main  bearinpfs  of  the  machine.  "WTiere 
there  is  a  possibility  of  error  in  the  allineation  of  the  two  bearings, 
we  have  a  reason  for  the  ratio  of  Z  to  ^  increasing  as  the  square 
root  of  the  speed. 

Exercises. — 1.  Find  the  horse-power  necessary  to  turn  a  shaft  9" 
diameter,  and  making  76  revolutions  per  minute,  if  the  total  load  on  it 
is  12  tons  and  ^,  the  angle  of  friction,  is  such  that  sin.  ^  =  *016.  Re- 
xnember  that  tan.  ^  » /i  Ant,,  2*16 
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2.  Find  the  horse-power  absor1}ed  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  a 
foot-step  bearing  4''  diameter,  the  total  load  being  if  tons,  the  number 
of  revolutions  100  per  minute,  and  the  average  co-efficient  of  friction  '07. 

Ans.j  0*5  nearly. 

3.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  power  wasted  between  the  end  of  a  flat 
pivot  and  its  step  is  proportional  at  each  point  to  the  product  of  the 
velocity  and  pressure,  what  horse-power  will  be  absorbed  by  such  a  pivot, 
3"  diameter,  when  running  at  120  revolutions  per  minute,  the  load  on 
the  pivot  b^g  2^  tons,  and  the  average  co-efficient  of  friction  '06  ?  Inte- 
gration gives  Qie  total  energy  wasted  per  second  as  J  a  /i  w  r,  where  a  is 
tiie  anguJar  velocity  in  radians  per  second,  w  is  the  total  load,  r  is  outside 
radius  ol  pivot,  and  /a  is  the  co-efficient  of  friction. 

An8.y  -639. 

4.  The  length  of  a  journal  is  9''  and  its  diameter  6";  it  carries  a  load 
of  3  tons.  What  horse-power  is  absorbed  in  friction  when  making  100 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  average  co-efficient  of  friction  being*015? 
What  number  of  thermal  units  per  minute  will  be  conducted  away  per 
square  inch  of  the  brass  ?  Ans,,  0*48 ;  02  centigrade  heat  units. 

5.  A  shaft  makes  60  revolutions  per  minute.  If  the  load  on  the  bear- 
ing be  8  tons,  and  the  dia- 
meter of  the  bearing  7  inches, 
at  what  rate  is  heat  being 
generated,  the  average  co- 
efficient of  friction  being 
•06? 

If  3  thermal  units  escape 
per  minute  when  the  temper- 
ature of  the  bearing  is  r  C . 
higher  than  that  of  surround- 
ing objects,  what  will  be  the 
increase  in  temperature  caused 
by  the  heat  produced  at  the 
Clearing?       ^«*.,  19»-6  C. 

89.  Friction  and 
Speed- — ^You  will  find 
it  instructive  to  experi- 
ment with  such  a  piece 
of  apparatus  as  is  re- 
presented in  Fig.  28, 
desired  to  measure  the 
friction  between  sliders 
of  different  materials 
and  the  cast-iron  sur- 
face p.  Here  we  have 
a  pulley  with  a  broad, 
smooth  outer  surface. 
On  this  surface  lies  a 
slide  made  slightly 
concave,  to  fit  the  rim 
of  the  pulley.  On  this 
slide  we  can  hang  different  loads  w  by  the  arrangement  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  the  slide  can  only  move  a  small  distance  in 
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any  direction  on  account  of  stops.  There  is  a  fly-wheel  to  jriye 
steadiness  of  motion  when  the  apparatus  is  worked  by  hand.  Sup- 
pose, ndw,  that  p  rotates  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Friction 
causes  the  slide  to  move  in  the  direction  of  motion  until  it  is 
brought  up  by  a  stop.    Now  let  weights  be  placed  in  the  scale 


Fig.  88. 

pan  to  until  the  slide  is  held  in  a  position  haH  way  between  the 
stops.  Eyidently  the  force  of  friction  between  the  slide  and  p  is 
just  balanced  by  the  weight  in  the  scale-pan.  With  this  appar- 
atus you  can  not  only  find  the  co-efficient  of  friction  for  two 
rubbing  surfaces  easily  at  any  speed,  but  you  can  very  quickly 
vary  your  experiments,     s  is  a  speed  coimter. 

To  what  extent  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  following  facts  I 
don't  know.  They  are  instructive.  Successive  generations  of 
students  at  Finsbury  obtained  results  from  an  apparatus  like  Fig.  28. 
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It  was  airanged  to  be  driven  by  the  ^sollege  engine  at  many 
different  speeds ;  and  there  was  a  speed  counter.  The  slide  had  a 
much  longer  arc  of  contact  than  is  shown  in  the  figure,  because  a 
rocking  motion,  instead  of  sliding,  was  apt  to  be  set  up.  The  load 
was  applied  at  a  single  point  in  l£e  centre  of  the  top  of  the  slider. 
In  every  case  when  the  load  was  kept  constant  the  friction  was 
greatest  at  low  speeds ;  it  got  less  and  less  as  the  speed  increased, 
and  reached  a  TniniTnum  value ;  after  which  it  increased  steadily  as 
the  speed  increased,  the  rate  of  increase  of  friction  with  speed 
gettiiiq^  less  towards  our  highest  speeds.  I  thought  these  curves 
obtained  by  students  well  worthy  of  special  study,  and  several 
times  projected  an  investigation  of  my  own,  and  urged  others  to 
take  it  up ;  but  I  was  too  busy  with  other  matters  to  give  it  much 
attention.  Now,  from  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds's  explanation  of 
the  results  of  XLr.  Beaachamp  Tower's  experiments  one  sees  how 
very  different  the  ]^henomenon  is  from  wluit  occurs  between  flat 
surmces.  Air  is  being  pumped  by  friction  into  the  space  between 
the  dider  and  puUey,  and  the  pressure  imdemeath  the  slider  is 
greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  varies  from  point  to 
point,  as  we  have  proved  by  inserting  little  pressure-gauges.  , 

We  are  about  to  use  now  another  piece  of  apparatus  (Fig.  29),  I 
the  slider  being  fiat,  and  lyinp^  on  a  circular,  flat  horizontal 
plate,  which  may  be  kept  rotatmg  at  any  speed.  The  slider  is 
prevented  from  moving  much  by  stops,  and  friction  is  balanced, 
as  in  the  above  case,  by  a  scale-pan.  The  apparatus  is  only 
now  (July,  1896)  bein^  run  for  the  first  time.  What  sorts  of  results 
will  be  obtained  from  it  I  do  not  know. 

60.  Although,  on  the  whole,  in  any  machine  the  averagpQ  forces 
of  friction  do  not  seem  to  depend  much  upon  speed,  and  they  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  load,  and  in  other  ways  seem  to  follow  the 
laws  set  down  in  Art.  55,  when  we  make  experiments  on  the 
friction  at  any  one  place  in  a  machine  we  obtain  inconsistent 
results.  So  long  as  our  theory  of  an  action  is  wrong,  our  experi- 
ments give  rise  to  what  are  called  inconsistent  results.  On  the 
hypothesis  of  Art.  55  the  mathematicians  have  built  a  science,  and 
thousands  of  examples  imd  exercises  have  been  invented  to  illus- 
trate it.  The  exercises  and  examples  are  valuable  to  the  engineer ; 
but  he  must  remember  that  they  have  been  invented  by  mathema- 
ticians  for  the  training  of  mathematicians,  and  he  must  exercise 
caution  in  using  the  results.  I  give  some  examples  in  Art.  58. 
Two  substances,  when  they  really  touch,  get  welded  together ;  and 
this  seizixig  seems  to  occur  in  some  Jouxioals  and  footsteps  imder 
heavy  loads.  Bodies  said  to  touch  or  rub  on  one  another  are 
really  separated  by  a  layer  of  air  or  other  fluid.  A  slider  like  c 
(Fig.  24)  is  separated  irom  the  table  a  b  by  a  layer  of  air ;  and 
the  greater  the  load,  the  less  is  the  thickness  of  air. 

Students  will  find  it  very  interesting  to  study  the  friction 
between  two  scraped  surfaces  in  the  workshop.  If  one  plate  is 
laid  down  on  the  other,  there  is  usually  very  little  friction,  because 
there  is  a  thick  layer  of  air  separating  the  surfaces.  By  putting 
on  a  load,  and  giving  small  sliding  motions,  we  can  make 
the  layer  of  air  very  thin — so  thin,  mdeed,  that  when  the  top 
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plate  is  lilted  the  bottom  one  sticks  to  it,  and  lifts  also,  partly 
because  there  is  a  partial  Tacuum  between  tiiem,  partly  also,  prob- 
ably, because  of  molecular  attraction  seeing  that  it  occurs  even  in 
a  good  vacuum.  Kow,  when,  through  the  one  plate  having  lain 
on  the  other  a  considerable  time,  or  throup^h  pressure,  we  ^t  the 
layer  of  air  very  thin,  it  is  found  that  there  is  considerable  resistance 
to  sliding.  In  fact  in  this  case,  where  we  might  expect  to  find  the 
phenomena  of  friction  assuming  their  simplest  form,  we  find  what 
seem  to  be  the  most  inconsistent  results.  When  c  (Fig.  24)  slides, 
it  seems  as  if  fresh  air  were  being  carried  into  the  space  between 
the  surfaces,  keeping  them  apart,  and  that  the  greater  the  Telocity 


of  rubbing  the  more  air  is  carried  m,  so  that  the  separatloz. 
between  the  sur&ces  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  rubbing. 
When  we  come  to  discuss  fluid  friction,  and  reflect  that  all  the 
friction  we  know  of  is  really  fluid  friction,  we  shall  not  be  aston< 
ished  that  the  laboratory  results  from  the  rubbing  of  solids  are 
sometimes  inconsistent-looking — ^we  shall  wonder  greatly  that  the 
above-mentioned  law  should  be  even  approximately  true.  But  I 
cannot  think  the  effect  merely  one  of  the  fluid,  there  is  also 
molecular  attraction.  In  any  lubricated  bearing  which  is  not  kept 
flooded  with  oil,  the  rules  called  the  laws  of  solid  friction  are  found 
to  be  approximately  true — that  is,  we  may  take  the  load  on  the 
bearing  in  pounds,  multiplied  by  a  coefficient  /u,  as  representing  a 
force  of  friction ;  and  this,  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  rubbing 
in  feet,  is  the  mechanical  energy  converted  into  heat  by  friction. 
fi,  is  less  ^  the  temperature  is  greater,  partly  because  the  viscosity 
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of  a  fluid  diminishes  with  temperature  (see  Art.  63) ;  but  it  is  not 
only  because  of  this,  for  the  body  of  the  lubricant  also  alters  with 
temperatizre — that  is,  it  tends  more  to  get  squeezed  out  of  place. 
Of  course  the  friction  depends  greatly  upon  the  natuie  oi  the 
lubricant,  and  the  phenomena  are  reftUy  so  very  complicated  that 
.  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  &&  reader  must  perforce  be^ 
satisfied  with  the  rough  general  law  that  I  have  mentioned.  That 
the  supply  of  oil,  however  small,  shall  be  continuous,  and  not  inter- 
mittent, is  regarded  as  the  most  important  condition  in  the  lubrica- 
tion of  bearings.  The  lubricant  ought  to  suit  the  nature  of  the 
load.  Thus  great  body  is  necessary  when  the  loads  are  great,  so 
that  the  oil  may  not  be  squeezed  out;  and  greases  and  solid 
lubricants,  such  as  soapstone  and  plumbago,  must  be  used  for  very 
heavy  loads.  It  is  also  usual  to  cast  plugs  of  white  metal  and 
other  soft  alloys  in  recesses  of  the  step,  and  in  some  cases  to  line 
the  whole  step  with  such  a  soft  alloy.  As  for  the  detailed 
construction  of  pedestals,  hangers,  a  frames,  and  other  supports  for 
shafting,  this  is  to  be  learnt  in  the  drawing-office  and  shops,  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  refer  to  it  here. 

61.  As  it  has  been  found  that  with  some  kinds  of  material  the 
statical  friction — that  is,  the  friction  which  resists  motion 
from  rest — is  someu^hat  greater  than  the  friction  of  the  surfaces 
when  actvMly  moving,  experiments  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine whether,  at  very  small  velocities  indeed,  with  such 
materials,  there  is  not  a  gradual  increase  in  the  friction.  It  is 
known  that  at  ordinary  velocities  the  friction  is  much  the 
same  as  at  a  velocity  of  -01  foot  per  second.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  with  metals  on  metals  and  air  between,  there  is 
the  same  friction  at  all  velocities,  even  down  to  one-five- 
thousandth  of  a  foot  per  second^  whereas  with  metals  on  wood 
the  friction  increases  gradually  as  the  velocity  diminishes,  until 
when  the  velocity  is  0,  the  friction  is  what  we  call  static 
friction.  Again,  at  very  high  velocities  it  has  been  found  that 
there  is  a  very  decided  diminution  of  the  coefficient  of  friction 
between  a  cast  iron  railway  brake  and  the  wrought  iron  tyre 
of  a  wheel.  The  coefficient  was  '33  for  very  slow  motion,  19 
for  a  speed  of  29  feet  per  second,  and  '127  for  a  speed  of  66 
feet  per  second.  It  has  also  been  observed  in  these  railway 
brake  experiments  that  when  a  certain  pressure  is  applied  for 
a  short  space  of  time  the  friction  diminishes.  All  such  results 
as  these,  however  interesting  they  may  be  to  the  railway 
engineer,  tell  us  nothing  about  what  I  have  hitherto  called 
friction,  because  I  have  supposed  tlie  rubbing  surfaces  to 
remain  unaltered,  whereas  these  railway  brakes  are  rapidly 
worn  away,  and  the  effects  of  abrasion  and  polishing  are  of  an 
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utterly  different  kind  from  the  effects  of  friction  of  which  I 
have  hitherto  been  speaking. 

62.  We  must  remember  that  although  friction  leads  to  waste 
of  energy,  all  the  energy  spent  in  overcoming  friction  being 
converted  into  another  form  of  energy  called  hecUy  still  the 
force  of  friction  is  very  useful.  The  weight  resting  on  the 
driving-wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine  multiplied  by  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  between  the  wheels  and  rails  represents  the 
greatest  pull  which  the  engine  can  exert  upon  a  train.  Suppose 
the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  to  be  15  tons,  and  that  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  of  wrought  iron  on  wrought  iron  is  about  0*2, 
the  greatest  pull  which  the  locomotive  can  exert  is  16  x  0'2,  or 
3  tons.  If  the  train,  including  the  locomotive  itself,  resists  with  a 
greater  force  than  this,  the  driving-wheels  must  slip ;  if  the  train 
resists  with  a  less  force  than  this,  there  is  no  slipping,  the  wheels 
simply  roll  on  the  rails.  Again,  it  is  the  friction  between 
the  soles  of  our  feet  and  the  ground  that  enables  us  to  walk ; 
friction  enables  us  to  handle  objects ;  friction  enables  a  nail  to 
remain  in  wood ;  friction  keeps  mountains  from  rolling  down. 

63.  Fluid  lYiction. — I  have  been  considering  the  friction 
between  solid  bodies  only.  The  friction  between  liquids  and 
solids  or  between  liquids  and  liquids  is  of  a  very  different  kind. 
If  a  man  attempts  to  dive  into  water  unskilfully,  and  falls  prone,, 
you  know  that  the  water  offers  a  very  considerable  resistance 
to  a  change  of  shape.  Now  this  is  mainly  the  resistance  that 
any  body  offers  to  being  rapidly  set  in  motion.  If  you  came 
colliding  against  the  end  of  the  most  frictionless  carriage,  you 
would  also  experience  its  resistance  to  being  suddenly  set  in 
motion;  whereas  the  constant  steady  resistance  to  motion 
which  the  carriage  experiences  when  moving  with  a  uniform 
velocity  is  called  friction.  What  I  wish  rather  to  refer  to  is 
the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  water  in  a  pipe,  the  resistance 
to  the  steady  motion  of  a  ship. 

In  nearly  all  ordinary  cases  the  motion  is  complicated  and 
difficult  to  study.  The  simplest  motion  is  in  plane  paraUel 
layers.  Imagine  two  infinite  plane  parallel  boundaries  with 
the  fluid  between :  one  of  the  boundaries  at  rest,  the  other 
moving  with  uniform  velocity  v  in  its  own  plane.  Imagine 
the  fluid  to  stick  to  each  boundary.  If  6  is  the  distance 
between  them,  the  tangential  force  per  unit  area  required  to 
keep  up  the  motion  is  /n  v  -r  6  if  /i  is  the  coefficient  of 
viscosity.     Theory  shows  that  /u  ought  to  be  constant  if  the 
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motion  is  truly  in  plane  layers.  As  we  cannot  experiment 
with  infinite  surfaces,  I  thought  that  I  could  approach  the 
condition  most  nearly  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  30. 
p  is  a  hollow  cylindric  body  supported  so  that  it  cannot  move 
sidewise,  and  yet  so  that 
its  only  resistance  to 
turning  is  due  to  the 
twist  it  would  give  the 
suspension  wire,  A.  c  c  is 
water  or  other  liquid  fill- 
ing the  annular  space  be- 
tween the  cylindric  sur- 
faces D  D  and  E  E,  and 
wetting  both  sides  of  p. 
When  the  vessel  d  d,  £  s 
is  rotated,  the  water  mov- 
ing past  the  surfaces  of  P 
tends  to  make  P  turn 
round,  and  this  f  rictional 
torque  is  resisted  by  the 
twist  which  is  given  to  the  wire.  The  amount  of  twist  in  tlie 
wire  gives  us,  then,  a  measurement  of  the  viscosity  of  liquids, 
and  investigations  may  be  made  under  very  different  conditions. 
The  above  apparatus  was  designed  and  partly  constructed 
in  Japan  in  1876.  Experiments  made  with  it  by  Finsbury 
students  on  olive  oil  are  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Physical  Society  of  London,  March,  1893.  At  constant 
temperature  below  a  certain  critical  speed,  I  found  that  the 
friction  was  proportional  to  the  velocity,  so  that  /i  could  be 
found.  At  that  critical  speed  I  found  that  there  was  a  sudden 
change  in  the  law,  and"  above  that  speed  the  friction  is  pro- 
portional to  a  higher  power  of  the  speed  than  1.  We  know 
that  above  the  critical  speed  the  plane  motion  which  I 
described  above  would  become  unstable,  and  eddi^  would  be 
formed.     From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  it  is  curious*  that 

*  Some  experiments  of  Mr.  D.  Baxandall,  not  yet  published,  show  that 
the  forces  of  friction— that  is,  the  resultant  forces  applied  to  the  solid  bodies 
which  form  the  boundaries  of  a  mass  of  fluid  to  maintain  relative  motion — are 
strictly  proportional  to  the  relative  velocity  at  small  speeds,  and  there  is 
always  a  critical  speed  above  which  the  friction  is  proportional  to  a  higher 
power  of  the  velocity.  We  have  tried  surfaces  arranged  like  those  of  churns, 
with  paddles  and  curiously  shaped  vanes,  and  the  law  is  always  true.  With 
mixtures  of  glycerine  and  water,  the  higher  power  of  the  velocity  above 
referred  to  depends  on  the  proportions  of  glycerine  and  water. 
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the  phenomenon  should  have  been  so  marked  between  my 
cylindric  surfaces,  because  even  at  slow  speeds  cylindric  motion 
ought  to  be  unstable  inside  a  fixed  cylindric  surface — that  is,  in 
the  inner  part  of  my  trough. 

At  speeds  below  the  critical,  I  measured  ft  at  many 
different  temperatures,  and  noted  the  rapid  decrease  in  it  as 
the  temperature  increased. 

Very  interesting  observations  may  be  made  at  small  speeds 
by  immersing  similar  and  equal  heavy  discs  of  brass  in  air, 
water,  and  oil,  suspending  them  by  fine  steel  wires.  (See  Fig.  30.) 
When  the  suspension  wires  are  twisted  and  let  go,  the  bodies 
vibrate  like  the  balance  of  a  watch.  But  it  is  only  the  one  which 
vibrates  in  air  that  goes  on  vibrating  for  a  long  time ;  the  one 
in  water  keeps  up  its  motion  longer,  however,  than  the  one  in 
oil,  showing  that  there  is  more  frictional  resistance  in  oil  than 
in  water,  and  more  in  water  than  in  air.  The  rates  of  diminvr 
tion  qfstving  or  the  stilling  of  the  vibrations  tell  us  the  relative 
viscosities  of  the  fluids.  If,  by  means  of  a  pointer  or  mirror 
attached  to  the  wire,  you  observe  the  various  angvjar  displace- 
ments, noting  the  time  for  each,  and  then  plot  your  observa- 
tions on  squared  paper  (as  in  Art.  53),  you  will  find  what  is 
very  nearly  a  curve  of  sines  for  the  vibrations  in  air ;  and  for 
the  different  liquids  damping  curves,  which  show  the  effect  of 
friction  in  the  liquids.  Similarly,  the  rate  of  diminution  of 
swing  of  the  vibrating  fluids  in  U  tubes,  one  containing  water 
and  the  other  oil,  tells  us  about  the  relative  co-efficients  of 
viscosity  of  the  liquids. 

64.  The  motions  in  these  cases  are  not  so  simple  as  in  the  case 
which  I  considered  experimentally.  The  question  of  the  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  fluids  through  pipes  is  one  which  has 
attracted  much  attention,  and  the  results  of  experiments  seemed 
very  inconsistent  until  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds  considered 
the  problem.  It  was  known  that  the  pressure  difference  at  the 
ends  of  a  level  uniform  pipe  necessary  to  produce  a  certain 
flow  was  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  pipe,  and  it  was  usual 
to  say  that  the  force  of  friction  was  proportional,  as  in  all 
other  cases  of  fluid  friction,  to  the  wetted  area ;  it  is  quite 
independent  of  the  pressure ;  it  is  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  the  water  when  the  velocity  is  small,  but  at  high  speeds  it 
increases  much  more  quickly  than  the  speed.  Thus,  as  I  said 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  of  water  flowing  in  a  certain 
pipe,  "  at  the  velocities  of  1,  2,  3,  etc.  inches  per  second,  the 
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frictiim  is  proportional  to  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  whereas 
at  the  velocities  of  1,  2,  3  yards  per  second  the  friction  is  pro- 
portional to  the  numbers  1,  4,  9,  etc."  At  small  velocities, 
three  times  the  speed  means  three  times  the  friction ;  whereas 
at  great  velocities,  such  as  those  of  ships,  three  times  the  speed 
means  nine  or  more  times  the  friction.  We  see,  then,  that 
friction  in  fluids  is  proportional  to  the  speed  when  the  speed  is 
small,  to  the  square  of  the  speed  when  the  speed  is  greater,  and 
at  still  greater  speeds  the  friction  increa.ses  more  rapidly  than 
the  square  of  the  speed.  The  resistance  to  motion  of  a  rifle 
bullet  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  fifth  power 
of  the  speed ;  that  is,  a  bullet  going  at  four  times  the 
velocity  meets  with  thirty-two  times  the  frictional  resistance 
from  the  atmosphere.  (See  Art.  68.)  Again,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  friction  is  much  the  same  whatever  be  the 
pressure.  Thus  it  is  found  that  when  the  disc  and  liquid 
apparatus  is  placed  in  a  partial  vacuum  or  under  considerable 
pressure,  there  is  exactly  the  same  stilling  of  the  vibrations. 

This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  apparatus,  Fig.  31.  Water 
tends  to  flow  from  vessel  A  to  vessel  b,  through  the  long  tube. 
Whether  the  tube  is  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  31,  or  in 
the  position  Fig.  32,  or  is  acting  as  a  syphon,  we  find  the  same 
flow  through  it ;  the  same  quantity  of  water  passes  through  it 
per  second,  although  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  tube  in 
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the  position  Fig.  32  is  very  much 

greater  than  in  the  position  Fig.  31, 

or  again  when  the  tube  is  a  syphon. 

In  the  apparatus  actually  used  by 

me,   there    is  a  stopcock    in    the 

middle  of  the  tube,   and  by  nearly    closing   it  one  is  sure 

that  the  friction  occurs  at  the   place  where  the    pressure   is 


Fig.  32. 
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greatest  in  Fig.  32.  The  oomparison  is  most  readily  made 
by  observing  how  long  it  takes  for  a  certain  change  of  levels 
to  take  place  in  the  two  vessels,  repeating  this  several  times 
with  the  tube  in  various  positions,  beginning  and  ending  each 
experiment  with  the  same  difference  of  levels.  Again,  fluid 
friction,  for  even  considerable  velocities,  does  not  seem  to 
depend  much  on  the  roughness  of  the  solid  boundary.  This 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  layer  of  fluid  adheres  to 
the  solid  surface  and  moves  with  it.  Even  when  the  disc  of 
Art.  63  is  indented,  or  when  large  grooves  are  cut  in  it  we 
find  practically  the  same  frictional  resistance. 

Compa/rison  of  tJie  Laws  of  Fluid  and  Solid  Friction. 


Fiictton  between  Solids. 


Fluid  Frictioii. 


1.  The  force  of  friction  does 
not  much  depend  on  the  velocity, 
but  is  certainly  greatest  at  slow 
speeds. 

2.  The  force  of  friction  is  pro- 
portional to  the  total  pressure 
between  two  surfaces. 

3.  The  force  of  friction  is  in- 
dependent of  the  areas  of  the 
rubbing  surfaces. 

4.  The  force  of  friction  depends 
very  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
rubbing  surfaces,  their  roughness, 
eta 


1.  The  force  of  friction  very 
much  depends  on  the  velocity,  and 
is  indefinitely  small  when  the  speed 
is  very  slow. 

2.  The  force  of  friction  does  not 
depend  on  the  pressure. 

3.  The  force  of  friction  is  pro- 
portional to  the  area  of  the  wetted 
surface. 

4.  The  force  of  friction  at 
moderate  speeds  does  not  much 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  wetted 
surfaces. 


66.  Molecular  theory  gives  us  the  cause  of  fluid  friction  in  such 
a  fluid  as  air.  Layers  of  fluid  at  different  velocities  are  continually 
interchanging  molecules  by  ordinary  diffusion  ;  consequently,  the 
relative  motion  is  being  destroyed,  tiie  rate  of  loss  of  momentum 
by  one  layer  and  gain  of  it  by  the  other  enabling  us  to  state  that 
the  force  required  to  maintain  the  motion  is  proportional  to  the 
surface  of  contact  and  to  the  relative  velocity.  In  regard  to 
friction  in  gases,  the  explanation  is  complete,  the  greater  diff usivity 
at  higher  temperatures  causing  the  viscosity  to  be  greater  also. 
Indeed,  viscosity  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  absolute  tem- 
perature. In  the  same  way,  if -two  trains  were  passing  one  another  and 
the  same  number  of  passengers  jumped  from  each  train  to  the  other, 
the  trains  would  become  more  equal  in  speed ;  there  would  seem 
^o  be  a  mutual  frictional  force  between  them  proportional  to  thq 
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rate  of  loss  or  gain  of  momentum  per  second.  But  in  liquids  there 
is  less  -viscosity  at  higher  temperatures,  although  there  is  greater 
difPusivity.  This  is  prohably  due  to  the  fact  that  mere  diffusivity 
is  all-important  in  gases,  the  molecules  of  which  exert  no  forces 
upon  one  another  except  by  collision  ;  wheroas  in  liquids,  although 
the  greater  diffusivity  at  lugher  temperatiu^es  would  tend  to  make 
them  behave  like  gases,  in  regard  to  viscosity,  forces  are  always 
acting  between  the  molecules  which  resist  shearing  strain,  and 
these  forces  get  less  as  the  temperature  increases. 

Now,  in  any  case  of  relative  motion  between  the  bounding 
surfaces  of  a  fluid,  beyond  a  certain  .velocity,  motion  in  plane 
layers  becomes  unstable  and  sinuous  motion  >setB  in.  This  means 
that  the  surfaces  across  which  interchange  of  momentum  by 
diffusion  may  take  place  become  greater  in  area ;  so  that  above 
a  certain  critical  speed  I  take  it  that  we  may  expect  almost  any 
law  connecting  friction  and  speed.  Theory  shows  that  for  Miy 
given  shape  of  surface  the  critical  speed  wiU  be  less  as  the  density 
of  the  fluid  is  greater,  and  it  is  less  as  ju  is  less.  A  very  friction- 
lees  fluid  is  very  unstable.    (See  Appendix.) 

I  believe  that  all  friction  said  to  be  between  solid  surfaces  is  to 
be  regarded  as  taking  place  in  the  fluid  which  always  separates 
such  surfaces.  This  statement  seems  a  mere  truism.  It  is  like 
many  another  yet  to  be  made  by  discoverers  in  applied  physics. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  above  table  showing  the  utter  difference 
in  character  between  the  phenomena  of  soHd  and  fluid  friction 
quite  hid  from  everybody's  view  the  feet  that  all  friction  must  be  a 
fluid  friction,  until  Professor  0.  Beynolds  opened  our  eyes.  He  has 
given  us  in  his  lectures  at  the  Boyal  Institution  and  in  his  paper 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  to  some  extent  in  the  solution  of  hydrodynamic  problems 
we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  curious  phenomena  of  solid 
friction.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  curious  phenomenon  often 
brought  to  my  notice  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  27.  Let  me  now  describe  some  experiments  made 
on  the  friction  of  journals.  Probably  everybody  has  been  occa- 
sionally interested  in  curious  results  obtained  when  testing  oils  with 
the  Thurston  oil-tester  (Fig.  33).  Many  of  these  wiU  be  found 
published  in  Mr.  Thurston's  book  on  "The  Materials  of  Engi- 
neering," Part  I. ;  but  every  mechanical  laboratory  ought  to 
be  provided  with  the  apparatus,  that  students  may  study  the 
phenomena  for  themselves.  In  Him's  experiments,  made  in  1855, 
he  found  that  the  force  of  friction  was  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  product  of  load  and  velocity.  In  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Beauchamp  Tower  upon  a  steel  journal  with  a  gun-metal  cap 
only,  tha  cap  being  loaded,  the  lubrication  being  practically  an 
oil  bath,  the  friction  was  found  to  be  practically  independent  of  the 
load  for  loads  so  excessive  as  from  100  to  620  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch  (the  diameter  being  4  inches  and  length  6  inches,  the 
pressure  is  taken  as  the  whole  load  divided  by  24),  and  in  all  cases 
to  be  practically  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  velocity. 
If,  instead  of  such  excessive  lubrication  as  we  have  in  an  oil. bath, 
there  was  only  the  lubrication  due  to  an  oily  pad  pressed  against 
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Pig.  38. 

the  journal  below,  the  ordinary  law  assumed  for  the  friction  of 
fiolids  was  found  to  be  approximately  followed.  In  collar  bearings, 
as  in  the  thrust  bearings  of  a  propeller  shaft,  he  again  found  that 
the  ordinary  laws  of  solid  friction  are  fairly  well  followed,  and 
that  only  very  much  less  pressures  (75  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  high 
speeds  and  90  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  low  speeds)  were  possible 
without  seizing.  These  curious  phenomena  nave  been  completely 
explained  by  Professor  O.  Reynolds.      They  depend  upon  the 
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canying  of  the  lubricant  into  the  space  between  the  step  and  the 
journal,  and  if  there  is  not  an  oil  bath  and  the  motion  is  all 
in  one  direction,  the  lubricant  leaves  the  place  where  it  is  most 
wanted  and  the  journal  seizes  at  comparatively  low  pressures; 
whereas  if  there  is  such  an  irregularity  of  motion  or  reversal  of 
motion  as  helps  the  lubricant  to  maintain  its  place,  very  great 
pressures  may  be  employed.  Thus  in  crank  pins  and  railway 
azles  pressui;es  as  high  as  400  lbs.  per  square  inch  with  sperm  oU 
and  600  lbs.  with  mineral  grease  have  been  used ;  and,  indeed,  in 
slow-moving  steam  engines  nearly  double  these  pressures  have 
been  used.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  at  the  place  where  the 
journal  most  nearly  approaches  the  step  the  pressure  in  the  oil 
becomes  very  great,  and  if  there  is  an  opening  there  the  oil  is 
forced  out.  It  is  now  quite  common  to  employ  a  force-pump  to 
pump  oil  at  great  pressure  into  these  parts  of  the  bearings,  and  in 
consequence  much  higher  loads  on  bluings  are  possible  than  used 
to  \ye  the  case. 

In  any  case,  we  must  try  to  understand  the  distribution  of 
pressure  in  the  bearing,  so  that  in  our  endeavours  to  utilise  an 
ordinary  syphon-lubricator  for  example,  we  shall  not  be  attempting 
impossible  things. 

66.  It  is  in  the  drawing-office  and  shops  that  students  will  become 
fUKiuainted  with  the  methods  in  actual  use  for  supporting  horizontal 
shafts.  Footsteps  for  vertical  shafts,  which  give  endless  trouble  in 
many  high  factories,  are  now  in  many  cases  water-  or  oil-borne, 
being  converted  into  the  rams  of  hydraulic  presses  having  only 
a  very  small  range  of  vertical  motion,  or,  rather,  so  arranged  that 
the  lifting  force  of  the  fluid  shaU  always  be  less  than  the  weight  of 
the  shaft. 

67.  It  is  when  great  forces  have  to  be  overcome  slowly,  and 
particularly  with  a  long  translational  motion,  that  water-preBsure 
machinery  shows  itself  most  greatly  superior  to  other  machineiy, 
for  Motion  seems  to  be  nearly  independent  of  pressure.  But  if  in 
any  place  the  water  is  set  in  rapid  motion  there  is  internal  friction 
and  waste  of.  energy.  Where  fluids  move  so  slowly  that  the 
friction  is  proportional  to  the  velocity,  we  seldom  consider  it  in 
our  engineering  work.  At  the  valves  of  pumps  and  in  pipes  it 
is  usually,  on  the  whole,  economical  to  let  energy  be  wasted  in 
water  friction.  There  is  a  certain  relationship  between  velocity,  v, 
and  diameter,  d,  of  pipe  for  a  particular  fluid  which  causes  a  certain 
f?  to  be  critical.  Below  that  value  of  v  the  water  flows  in  straight 
streams ;  at  that  critical  value  the  beautiful  straight  lines  which 
Professor  Reynolds  shows  coloured  with  aniline  dye  suddenly  break 
up  into  confused,  smoke-like  eddying  doud.  Below  the  critical 
yelocity  the  total  pressure  difference — or  friction,  as  we  may  call 
it — ^reqiiired  to  keep  up  the  flow  is  proportional  to  the  velocity. 
Above  that  critical  velocity  the  friction  is  proportional  to  a  power 
of  the  velocity  which  varies  from  1  '7  to  2,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  material  of  the  pipe. 

68.  The  mathematical  investigation  of  the  resistance  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  body  through  a  viscous  fluid  is  so  difficult  that  we  have 
almost  no  results  which  may  be  relied  upon.    Without  viscosity 
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there  would  "be  no  resistance  to  steady  motion,  whatever  thu  shape  of 
the  object.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  would  be  no  propeUing 
force  on  a  sailing-boat  if  the  air  were  frictionless,  and  yet  this  is  so. 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  ship,  experiments  on  which  have  been  going 
on  continuously  since  ships  were  first  built,  our  knowledge  is  very 
incomplete.  Roughly,  we  may  take  it  that  resistance  is  generally 
proportional  to  square  of  speed.  In  the  case  of  shot  this  law  holds, 
pr«  jably  up  to  speeds  of  300  feet  per  second ;  from  400  to  1,000 
leet  per  second  the  resistance  is  possibly  proportional  to  the  2^ 
power  of  the  speed.  Beyond  1,100  feet  per  second  we  may  take, 
F  being  in  pounds,  d  the  diamet^  of  a  shot  in  feet,  v  the  velocity 
in  feet  per  second,  p  =fP  (v  —  800),  where  /=  3  for  spherical 
and  2  for  elongated  shots  with  ogee-shaped  heads.  The  velocity  is 
greater  than  that  of  soimd,  and  probably  it  is  to  this  that  the 
change  of  law  is  due.  The  fact  that  even  in  the  steadiest  winds 
there  is  pulsation,  Causes  scientific  speculation  about  wind  pressure 
to  be  difficult. 

69.  Reynolds  has  deduced  from  hydrodynamics  the  rational 
formula 

LB*  p2-n  jjn-3  ^«  /  a  ....   (1) 

as  the  loss  of  energy  per  pound  of  fluid  passing  through  a 
pipe  of  length  l  feet  and  cUameter  b  feet  at  v  feet  per  second. 

'  (I  have  reduced  his  nimibers  to  suit  the  foot  m  the  unit  of  length.) 
The  index  «  is  1  for  velocities  below  the  critical  velocity,  Pc  =  '039 

.  p/d,  and  n  varies  from  1*7  to  2  at  higher  velocities  than  tiie  critical, 
p  is  proportional  to  the  co-efficient  of  viscosity,  which  changes 
with  temperature.     In  the  case  of  water  he  takes 

p  IT  1  ^  (1  -  -0336  e  +  -000221  a^)  .  .  .  .  (2), 
where  $  is  temperature  Centigrade. 

A  =1-917  X  10«;        B=z36-8. 


ands 

critical  ^  ^^      ,  —       ^r-jr-   - — 

diameter  the  critical  velocity  is  -466  feet  per  second ;  for  a  6-inch 
pipe  {d  =  0-5)  the  critical  velocity  is  "077  feet  per  second.  In  all 
practical  hydraulic  cases  the  critical  velocity  is  exceeded,  and  for  a 
general  rule,  with  cast-iron  pipes  in  actual  use,  we  usually  take 
n  =  2.  In  this  case,  in  (1),  the  influence  of  p,  the  temperature 
term,  is  unf  elt ;  that  is,  in  practical  hydraulic  work,  temperature 
has  no  important  influence.    The  formula  now  becomes 

lb^vVad  or  -0007  Li^a/n (3). 

Asamnemonic*for  this  simple  formula,  let  the  student  imagine  thai 
a  solid  prism  of  water  of  length  l  is  moved  along  a  pipe  rubbing 
aU  roimd  its  perimeter,  the  friction  being  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity  and  to  the  area  of  the  rubbing  surface.  Thus,  if  s 
is  the  wetted  perimeter,  i^  is  the  area  and  the  force  of  friction  is  lw"  : 
that  is,  if  /»  is  the  pressure  difference  which  produces  the  motion 
and  A  is  the  area  of  cross-section,  jpa  ocL«f;*.     Tlie  loss  of  energy  per 

poand  being  proportional  to  p,  this  oe  lv'  — .     Now,  a/«  is  called 

*  See  Appendix. 
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the  hydranlio  mean  depth,  m,  of  any  channel,  and  we  find  loss  of 
eneray  per  pound  =  tu^lm  ....  (4). 

m  the  case  of  a  round  channel  full  of  water 

m=:^D> -^  irD=_D, 

Comparing  (4)  with  (3),  the  formula  of  Osbome  Beynolds  corre- 
sponds to  0=  000176. 

The  constant  in  the  formula  (3)  agrees  with  that  of  D'Arcy 
fer  small  pipes.  Beynolds  has  compared  (1)  with  D'Arcy's  experi- 
ments as  well  as  witii  his  own,  from  the  smallest  sizes  of  pipes  to 
20  inches  diameter,  and  finds  that  there  is  practical  agree- 
ment. D'Ajcy's  pi;^s  had  joints  which  somewhat  vitiated  the 
results.  Reynolds  gives  for  n  the  values: — ^Lead-jointed  pipes, 
1*79;  varnished,  1*82;  glass,  1*79;  new  cast-iron,  1*88;  incrusted 
pipe,  2*0 ;  cleaned  pipe,  1*91.  This  formula  of  Iteynolds  is  rational, 
and  suits  every  imaginable  size  of  pipe,  and  I  prefer  it.  But  that 
of  D'Arcy  is  more  commonly  used  for  pipes  of  from  3  inches  to 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  is  often  used  in  academic  exercises,  in 
which,  indeed,  almosf  any  loss  of  energy  per  pound  of  water 
(usually  caUed  loss  of  head)  is  expressed  as  /  x  the  kinetic  energy 

per  pound  of  water,  or  /  x  h"  *    J^'Axcy  gives 

/  =  -02  (l  4-^7^  )  - 
\        12d/  d 

for  a  straight  pipe  of  length  l  feet  and  diameter  n  feet 

70.  Besistaiice  to  Boiling^. — When  one  wheel  or  tylindric 
body  rolls  upon  another  there  is  some  conversion  of  mechanical 
energy  into  heat.  The  power  lost  seems,  roughly,  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  force  pressing  the  two  bodies  together,  to  the 
velocity  of  rolling,  and  to  the  curvature  of  the  smaller  of  the 
two.  We  have  very  little  experimental  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
In  all  probability  the  power  wasted  is  proportional  to  the 
strain  energy  per  second  stored  in  the  material,  the  waste 
being  due  to  viscosity.  When  the  velocity  is  very  great,  as  at 
the  driving-wheels  of  locomotives,  secondary  effects  are  pro- 
duced, waves  of  compression  and  extension  travelling  in  the 
rim  of  the  wheel  and  iii  the  rail,  with  very  curious  results.  In 
some  experiments  which  I  have  made  with  great  pressures 
between  hard  cast  iron  wheels  rolling  upon  one  another,  there 
seems  to  have  been  much  local  heating  just  at  the  surfaces. 
At  the  end  of  some  months  of  work  a  quantity  of  black  dust 
had  been  produced,  and  each  particle,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  looked  like  a  piece  of  slag. 

Besides  energy  wasted  by  changing  strain  in  the  material, 
there  is  slipping  at  the  surfaces  in  contact.     A  student  who 
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remembers  that  when  a  strut  is  compressed  it  swells,  and  when 
a  tie  bar  is  lengthened  it  gets  thinner,  can  study  the  "  creep  " 
which  occurs  both  here  Und  in  belting,  for  himself.  Imagine 
points  one  inch  apart  upon  the  rim  of  an  iron  wheel,  and 
another  set  upon  an  unstrained  plane  indiarubber  surface. 
Now  draw  the  wheel  as  it  indents  the  surface.     As  in  Fig.  34, 

points  1,  2,  3,  and  i 
are  further  apart,  and 
points  6,  7,  8,  9  are 
nearer  together  than 
in  the  unstrained  con- 
dition, and  hence  the 
metal  and  indiarub- 
ber surfaces  slide 
upon  one  another.  No 
ordinary  material 
coating  seems  to  have 
much  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  sliding.  A  cast  iron  wheel  on  planes  of  cast 
iron,  boxwood,  and  on  indiarubber,  seems  to  have  frictional 
resistances  to  rolling  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  2  :  8. 

The  loss  of  energy  in  belting  is  partly  due  to  this,  partly 
due  to  energy  wasted  in  bendimg  and  unbending  the  bolt. 
Both  the  lessened  distance  of  rof^g  and  the  slip  of  a  belt 
seem  to  be  proportional  to  the  power  transmitted.  M.  Baffard 
has  actually  used  a  dynamometer  on  this  principle.  He 
transmits  his  power,  to  be  measured,  by  means  of  a  thick 
indiarubber  belt  through  two  equal  pulleys;  the  difference 
of  speed  of  these  pulleys  is  taken  to  be  a  measure  of  the 
power.  The  slip  is  quite  noticeable  when  speed  cones  are  used 
in  driving  machines  at  various  speeds  with  variable  power,  for 
the  actual  speed  has  to  be  carefully  measured;  ciEdculation 
from  the  known  sizes  of  the  steps  of  the  cones  giving  in- 
accurate results. 

When  pressures  are  not  too  great,  as  in  the  ball  bear- 
ings of  cycles  and  some  machine  tools,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  ease  of  running.  Fig.  35  shows  the  ordinary 
adjustable  ball  bearing  used  in  bicycles,  d  is  the  fork  and  h  the 
hub  of  a  wheel.  The  spindle  A  is  fixed  to  the  fork  D.  One  of 
the  hard  steel  cones  c  is  tight  against  a  shoulder  v ;  the  other 
o'  is  tightened  just  enough-  to  let  the  wheel  revolve  easily,  and 
then  it  is  locked  by  the  lock-nut  K.     The  linings  of  the  shaped 
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ends  of  c  are  hardened  steel,  and  a  number  of  hard  steel  balls 
are  placed  between.     Fig.  36  is  an  enlarged  drawing  of  the 
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ball  and  the  linings,  showing  that  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the 
ball,  cone,  and  cup  are  different ;  the  friction  of  the  bearing 
will  be  much  less  than  if  the  radii  of  curvature  were  nearly 
the  same.  A  very  little  oil  getting  inside  the  hub  finds  its 
way  to  the  balls. 

Some  experiments  (^Proc.  I.  C,  E.,  Vol.  119,  p.  456)  on  rollers  be- 
tween flat  cast-iron  plates,  give  as  the  resistance  in  pounds  per  lb.  to 
rolling  tf/-v/T where  r  is  radius  in  inches  and  c=*0063  for  cast-iron, 
'0120  for  wrought  iron,  0073  for  steel.  These  are  13  per  cent, 
greater  for  wrought  iron  plates  and  13  per  cent,  less  for  steel  plates. 
The  crushing  load  in  pounds  on  a  wrought  iron  roller  seems  to  he 
444  r  per  inch  of  its  length. 

Several  experimenters  are  now  engaged  in  procuring  for  us 
more  exact  information  on  rolling  friction. 

In  using  roller  hearings  on  carriages,  it  has  been  found  that 
there  is  a  diminution  of  from  23  (on  gradients  of  1  in  20)  to  60  per 
cent,  (on  gradients  of  1  in  140)  of  the  tractive  effort  required  with 
ordinary  bearings.  In  ordinary  machinery,  the  loss  of  energy  by 
friction  has  been  found  (in  one  experiment)  to  be  less  than  one- 
third  of  what  it  is  with  good  ordinary  bearings.  Oil  is  only  needed 
to  prevent  rusting.     (See  Appendix.) 
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EFFIOIBKOT. 

71.  Mechanical  Advantage. — In  books  on  mechanics  you 
will  usu&Uy  find  that  when  simple  machines  are  described,  thej 
are  only  considered  in  relation  to  their 
Mechanical  Advantage,     That  is,  suppose  a 
fi[iiuli   weight   E,   now  usually  called   the 
effort,  m  able  by  means  of  the  mechanism 
to  caase  a  larger  weight,  R,  usually  called 
tbfi  resistance,  to  rise,  the  ratio  of  b  to  k 
is  called  the  mechanical  advantage.    Now, 
in    nearly   all   oases   you   will   find   that, 
when  tberG  is  a  mathematical  investigation 
of  a  machine^  the  assimiption  is  made  that 
there  is  no  friction.  I  have  already 
shown    you  that  the    problem   of 
taking   friction  into   account  is  a 
very  difficult  one.    But,  as  we  have 
seen,  a   practical  man  can  experi- 
ment on  the  effect  of 
friction;  and,  happily 
for  us,  he  obtains  re- 
sults which  are  gener- 
ally very  simple.    Let 
the  reader  make  a  few 
experiments    himself, 
or  let  him  by  means  of 
squared  paper  find  the 
relation  between  e  and 
R  from  the  following 
results,  taken  from  a 
crane,  Fig.  37,  whose 
gearing  was  well  oiled, 
Pig.  47.  and  whose  handle  was 

replaced  by  a  grooved 
wheel,  round  which  was  a  cord  supporting  b  : — 
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R.  B. 

Resistance  Just  Effort  Just  able  to 

Overcome.  Overcome  Besistanca. 

100  lbs 8-5  lbs. 

200  „ 12-8  „ 

300  „ 170  „ 

400  „  .....  21-4  „ 

600  „  .        .        •        .        .  26-6  „ 

600  „ 29-9  „ 

700  „ 34-2  „ 

800  „ 38-6  „ 

We  found  that  E  fell  forty  times  as  rapidily  as  R  rose,  and 
you  may  have  imagined  that  the  mechanical  advantage  was 
forty,  or  that  a  weight,  e,  could  lift  a  weight,  R,  forty  times  as 
great  as  itself.  This  would  be  true  if  there  were  no  friction  ; 
but  we  see  that  in  practice  it  is  not  the  case.  Plot  the  above 
values  of  E  and  R  on  squared  paper^  and  you  will  find  that,  if 
the  weight  r  is  increased  1  lb.,  e  must  be  increased  '0429  lb. ; 
and  also  that  when  R  is  0,  an  efTort  E  of  4 '21  lbs.  is  needed  to 
cause  a  slow  motion  of  the  crane ;  so  that  the  law  is 

B  =4-21 +  -0429  R. 
Namely,  multiply  the  resistance  R  in  pounds  by  the  fraction 
•0429,  and  add  42 1 :  the  answer  is  the  eflfort  required  to  lift 
R.  When  you  have  worked  out  this  rule,  employ  it  in  finding 
how  much  effort,  e,  is  required  to  lift  a  ton  with  such  a  crane. 
—Anstvery  1003  lbs. 

The  word  power  is  generally,  but  very  unscientifically,  used 
as  the  name  of  the  force  which  I  have  called  E,  the  effort. 
Power  may,  of  course,  be  used  in  many  senses  by  newspapei 
writers,  but  when  used  by  the  engineer  it  is  a  technical  term, 
meaning  the  rate  of  doing  work.  If  a  weight  of  1,000  lbs. 
falls  100  feet  in  two  minutes,  it  does  1,000  x  100  or  100,000 
foot-pounds  of  work  in  two  minutes,  or  50,000  foot-pounds  of 
work  in  one  minute.  Now,  33,000  foot-pounds  of  work  done 
in  one  mimUe  is  called  a  horse-power,  and  hence  our  falling 
weight  gives  out  60,000  4-33,000  or  1-5  horse-power.  Ten 
horse-power  means  ten  times  33,000  foot-pounds  of  work  done 
in  one  minute.  The  idea,  then,  of  potver  is  an  idea  of  work 
done  in  a  certain  time. 

72.  Economical  Efficiency. — Take  any  pair  of  numbers  from 
the  above  table,  say  b  =  8-5  lbs.,  when  r  ==  100  lbs.  Let  us 
suppose  that  e  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  forty  feet  per  second, 
then  we  know  that  r  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per 
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second.  B  is  giving  out  the  power  8  5  x  40,  or  340  foot-pounds 
per  second ;  r  is  receiving  100  foot-pounds  per  second.  The 
ratio  of  the  power  usefully  employed  to  the  power  given  to  the 
machine  is  called  the  efficiency  of  the  machine,  ao  that  our 
crane  has  an  efficiency  100-^340,  or  •294.  Sometimes  the 
efficiency  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  fraction ;  sometimes  we  say 
that  it  is  29-4  per  cent.,  meaning  that  the  machine  employs 
usefully  29*4  per  cent,  of  the  energy  given  to  it. 

Now  take  another  pair  of  numbers,  say  B  =  38*5,  R  =  800, 
and  let  b  fall  forty  feet  in  one  second,  as  before.  We 
now  get  as  our  answer  '519 — that  is,  more  than  half,  or 
51-9  per  cent.,  of  the  power  given  to  the  crane  is  usefully 
employed.  We  see,  then,  that  as  the  power  given  to  the  crane 
is  greater,  the  efficiency  is  also  greater.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  friction  of  the  unloaded  crane  is  always  entering 
into  the  calculation ;  and  if  we  take  the  case  where  no  resist- 
ance, R,  is  being  overcome,  and  B  must  be  4*21  lbs.,  we  shall 
find  an  efficiency,  0,  because  work  is  being  given  to  the  crane, 
and  none  is  coming  out  usefully.*  You  will  always  find  that  the 
power  usefully  given  out  is  a  certain  fixed  fraction  of  the  total 
power  given  to  the  machine,  minus  the  power  required  to  drive 
the  crane  at  the  given  speed  when  it  is  unloaded.  Choose  some 
speed,  say  that  E  falls  forty  feet  per  second ;  find  the  total 
power  or  40  b;  find  the  usefully  employed  power  IxR  for 
every  case  of  the  above  table.  Plot  your  answers  on  squared 
paper,  and  you  will  find  this  rule  :  if  Pq  is  the  power  required 
to  drive  the  crane  at  the  same  speed  when  unloaded,  if  u  is 
the  useful  power,  and  t  is  the  total  power  supplied : — 

T  =  1-761  u+Pq 

73.  In  some  machines  there  have  been  attempts  to  ap^ 
portion  the  loss  of  power  to  various  parts.  As  a  rule,  these 
are  very  speculative.  Roughly,  we  may  say  thac  the  frictional 
loss  in  a  steam-engine  may  be  divided  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — Crank-shaft  bearings  and  eccentric  sleeves,  1 ;  valve, 
if  unbalanced,  '6 ;  valve,  if  balanced,  -05 ;  piston  and  rod,  -4 ; 
crosshead  and  slides,  *2 ;  crank  pin,  *14 ;  total  loss  because  of 
%\T  pump,  0*3  to  0*5.  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  on  account  of 
the  great  weight  of  the  fly-wheel  and  other  parts  much  of  the 
energy  loss  in  a  steam-engine  is  the  same  whether  the  engine 
is  giving  out  much  or  little  power,  and  in  many  cases  for 
purposes  of  calculation  this  assumption  may  be  made. 

*  See  Appendix. 
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74.  The  work  of  this  and  the  succeeding  two  pages  is  more 
suggestive  than  any  other  work  in  this  book.  From  the  follow- 
ing results  of  experiment  with  a  gas-engine,  show,  by  plotting 
on  squared  paper  and  correcting  for  errors  of  observation,  that 
if  I  is  the  indicated  horse-power,  b  the  brake  horse- power,  G  the 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  including  what  is  used  for  ignition,  then 

G  =  20-3  I  +  8,  G  =  20'4  B  +  45,  B  =  1-1-8. 


I 

B 

o 

oA 

G/B 

Efficiency. 

13-4 

11-6 

280 

20-9 

24-1 

•166 

10-2 

8-4 

216 

21-2 

25-7 

•156 

7-3 

5-4 

156 

^    21-4 

28-9 

•123 

4-6 

2-9 

104 

22-6 

37-9 

•112 

1-8 

0 

45 

25-0 

- 

0 

When  we  plot  the  values  of  g  and  i  and  of  g  and  B  on 
squared  paper,  we  find  points  lying  very  nearly  in  straight 
lines.  Assuming  that  they  ought  to  lie  in  straight  lines,  we 
find  the  above  laws  satisfied. 

Let  the  student  fill  in^the  columns  showing  g/i  and  g/b. 
Also  from  the  brake  horse-power,  and  knowing  that  one  cubic 
foot  of  gas  per  hour  means  an  actual  supply  of  energy  of  a 
quarter  horse^power,  let  him  fill  in  the  column  of  efficiencies. 
[The  calorific  power  of  one  cubic  foot  of  average  coal  gas  may 
be  taken  to  be, from  500,000  to  540,000  foot-pounds;  of 
Dowson  gas,  it  is  about  124,000  foot-pounds.] 

Again,  taking  the  following  experimental  results  from  an 
oil-engine  (one  pound  of  oil  being  taken  to  give  out  11,700 
centigrade  heat  units  in  burning),  i  being  the  indicated,  b  the 
brake  horse-power,  and  o  the  pounds  of  oil  used  per  hour. 


I 

B 

o 

oA 

O/B 

Bfficiancy. 

7-41 

6-77 

6-4 

•86 

•95 

•128 

8-33 

6-88 

6^8 

•82 

•99 

•122 

4-71 

3-62 

50 

106 

1-38 

•088 

089 

0 

8-1 

3*48 

— 

0 
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Let  the  student  show  that  0  =  0-505  1  +  2*62,  0=  0*52 
B  +  3*1,  B  =  0*98  I  —  *89.  Let  him  also  fill  in  the  columns 
o/i  and  o/b.  Prove  that  1  lb.  of  oil  per  hour  means  8*27  horse- 
power actually  supplied,  and  fill  in  the  column  of  efficiency. 

75.  Accept  the  following  measurements.  A  steam-engine 
employed  in  driving  a  dynamo  machine  delivering  electric 
energy  to  customers,  each  load  being  kept  steady  for  four 
hours,  each  measurement  being  the  average  of  the  results 
obtained  during  the  four  hours,  i  is  indicated  horse-power ; 
B  the  brake  horse-power  measured  by  a  transmission  dynamo- 
meter ;  the  electrical  horse-power  e  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
amperes  and  volts  to  get  the  power  in  watts  and  dividing  by . 
746  ;  c  is  the  coal  used  per  hour ;  and  w  is  the  weight  of  steam 
used  by  the  engine  per  hour.  The  governor  acted  upon  tho 
throttle-valve,  and  not  upon  the  cut-ofT. 


I 

B 

Amperes. 

Volts, 

■ 

w 

0 

190 

163 

1,050 

100 

143 

4805 

780 

142 

115 

730 

100 

96 

3770 

644 

108 

86 

506 

100 

69 

3080 

387 

65 

43 

219 

100 

29 

2156 

218 

19 

0 

— 

— 

— 

1220 

— 

First  plot  the  values  of  i  and  w,  i  and  b,  e  and  b,  i  and  o 
OH  squared  paper.  It  will  be  found  that  there  is  approxi- 
mately a  linear  law  in  every  case.  See  if  you  get  some  such 
laws  as — 

w  =  800  +  21 1 

B  =  -95  I  -  18 

B  =  -93  B  -  10 

o  =  4-2  I  -  62 


Now  produce  a  few  more  columns  of  numbers  and  study  them. 
Give  w  -7- 1  and  o  -r-  i.  Give  w  4-  b  and  c  -f-  b.  Give  w  -h  B 
and  c  4-  E.     Also  give  w  -t-  o. 

76.  Students  may  compare  the  above  results  with  the 
following  average  measurements  made  at  an  electric  supply 
sUtion  in  1891  :•— 
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• 

B 

w 

c 

Average  for  7  hours 
11  a.m  to  6  p.m. 

80-3 

671 

3,268 

652 

Ayerage  for  6  hours. 
6  p.iiL  to  midnight. 

227-7 

163-2 

7,122 

742 

Arera^  for  11  hours. 
Midnight  to  11  a.m. 

87 

23-64 

2,143 

282 

24  hours. 
11  a.m.  to  11  a.mi 

97-3 

68-3 

3,718 

453 

Here  it  will  be  found  that  although  the  load  was  constantly 
vaiying  even  when  the  a'^erages  for  the  24  hours  are  taken  with 
the  others,  we  have  linear  laws  between  i,  E  and  w,  w=1150-f 
26-25  I,  and  e  =*72  i— 2.  But  o  does  not  follow  a  linear  law 
with  the  others.  The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  spare  boiler 
was  used  during  part  of  the  time,  and  there  is  consequently  a 
greater  consumption  of  fuel  than  if  one  or  two  boilers  had  been 
used  the  whole  time.  Since  we  have  considered  fuel  consumption 
in  the  above  exercises,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce 
here  some  figures  from  the  testing  of  a  water- tube  boiler : — 


steam  per  hour  from 

and  ftt  100*0.  per  lb. 

ofooal. 

Onal  per  gq.  fL  of 
grate  per  hour. 

Water  evaporated  per 
sq.  ft  of  total  boiler 
heating    surface     per 
hour.    This  is  not  re* 
duoedtolOO-a 

«. 

18-40 
12-48 
1200 
10-29 

7-74 
18-6 
29-8 
66-8 

1-24 
8-20 
4-70 
8-50 

108 
288 
357 

686 

If  to  =  steam  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  grate,  /  =  fuel 
per  hour  per  squa^re  foot  of  grate.     Plotting  w  and /on  squared 
paper,  we  find  a  fair  approach  to  a  linear  law, 
w  =  45  +  9-78/ 

or    y  =  -^  +  9*78. 
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77.  If  0  is  the  total  cost  per  hour  when  the  useful  horse-power 
p  is  being  sent  out  by  an  hydraulic  or  electric  or  other  supply  com- 
pany (c  includes  interest  and  depreciation  on  first  cost,  rent,  taxes, 
repairs,  wages,  stores,  coal,  water,  ofBce  expenses  and  management), 
and  if  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  simple  law  like  c  =  a  p  +  b^  where 
a  and  b  are  constants,  prove  that  the  ayerage  cost  per  hour  is 
calculated  from  the  ayerage  power  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
real  cost  c  in  any  hour  is  from  the  p  during  that  hour.  For  if  Hs 
time  in  hours,  then  the  cost  during  the  year  is,  if  t  is  the  number 
of  hours  in  a  year. 


cM=  [(av  +  b)dt  :=a\  vdt 
lo  Jo  Jo 

^Jo 


+  *T. 


Hence  the  average  cost  per  hour 


Now 


i  I  p  .rf^  is 


the  average  power,  call  it  Pm*  and  we  see  that 


the  average  cost  is  a  p^  +  ^.     The  average  power  delivered  in  a 

day  or  year,  divided  by  the  maximum  power,  is  called  the  daily  or 

yearly  load  factor.     K  /is  the  load  factor  and  Pj  is  the  maximum 

power,  then  average  cost  per  hour  ==  A  ^j  /  -f-  J. 

78.  An  electrical  company  has  arranged  for  a  nn^TiTniim  output  of 

1,000  horse-power.    It  is  found  that  the  total  cost  per  hour  in  pence  c  is 

0  =  0*8  p  +  350.    lip  pence  is  charged  for  every  horse-power  hour  sent 

out,  what  is  the  yearly  profit  when  tiie  average  power  sent  out  day  and 

night  is  Pn^  ? 

^»«.~-^ubtract  from  p  Vm  the  average  cost  per  hour  to  the  company 
which  is  0*8  p^  +  350,  and  the  profit  per  hour  is  (p  -  0*8)  v^  -  350. 
The  profit  per  annimi  in  pounds  is  therefore  this  multiplied  by  36*5. 
Exercise, — What  charge  per  horse-power  hour  will  give  just  no  profit  ? 

Am.—x  =  0-8  +  360/p«. 
Thus  if  Pm  has  the  following  values,  we  have  the  values  of  » 


Pm     

1,000 

500 

200 

100 

t        

115 

1-50 

2-56 

4-30 

79.  We  have  seen  that  if  a  force  e  lb.,  acting  throug^h  e  feet, 
overcomes  a  force  b  lb.,  acting  through  r  feet,  instead  of  the  non- 

frictional  law  b:=  —  .  .  .  .  (1)»  we  find  experimentally  some  such 

law  as 

B  =  «B-f  A. 

It  is  evident  that  the  constant  a  is  a  frictional  resistance  from  the 
mere  weight  of  the  parts  of  the  machine ;  a  is  always  found  to  be 
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greater  than  -.    The  work  done  hy  b  in  the  distance  0  feet  is 

£  ^  or  M  n  -}*  A  «,  and  the  useful  work  is  r  b,  so  that  the 

r 

Eflttciency  x  = ; s= , 

It  will  he  ohserred  that  the  larger  b  is,  the  smaller  is  — ,  or 

the  more  insignificant  is  the  term  due  to  weight  of  parts  of 
machine,  and  the  more  nearly  does  the  denominator  approach 
unity,      lloweyer    great  b  may  become,  the    efficiency  cannot 

f*      1  .  T 

exceed  -  .  - ;  and  as  a  is  always  greater  than  •,  the  efficiency  is 
always  less  than  unity,  as  was  to  he  expected. 

1      T 

Denote  a  hy  ^  •  ,  where  h  is  always  less  than  1.  Then  the 
efficiency  can  never  he  greater  than  h,  11  e  and  r  are 
feet  per  second,  then  j-=-z  and  ^-^  represent  the  horse-powers.    Let 

us  call  ^    the  total  horse-power  t,  and  ^^  the  useful  horse-power 

u,  and  we  shall  call  t — u  the  lost  or  wasted  horse-power  l.  Then  as 
1*       <w     Br    ,    A*  1       ,    Atf       J  ,         aA?«  ,,. 

MO=r  •  650  +  650''  =  a"  +  660  "'*''  =  *'- 680  ••••  (!>• 

80.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  from  such  examples  as  we  hare 
studied  in  Arts.  73-76,  that  if  t  is  the  indicated  horse-power  of 
a  steam-engine,  and  v  is  the  brake  horse-power,  or  what  is 
given  out  usefully  by  the  crank  shaft,  and  if  this  shaft  drives  a 
dynamo  machine,  and  e  is  the  electrical  horse-power  given  out ;  or 
if  the  shaft  drivos  a  pump,  and  e  is  the  effective  horse-power  of 
the  pimip,  we  always  find  (probably  with  only  approximate 
accuracy)  a  linear  law  connectmg  t  and  u,  and  u  and  e,  and 
therefore  also  connecting  t  and  e.  ^  Furthermore,  in  a  steam- 
engine  which  does  not  vary  its  period  of  cut-off — that  is,  the 
regulation  is  by  throttling  or  the  boiler-pressure  changes — if  w  is 
the  poundage  of  steam  per  hour,  there  is  a  linear  law  connecting 
any  two  of  the  quantities  w,  t,  tj,  and  e. 

If  we  write  (1)  as 

u  =  ^T—  a,  orT=rn-hjra, 

it  is  curious  that  in  so  many  of  our  machines  in  which  the 
transmission  of  power  is  by  mere  shafting  h  should  be  so  much  less 
than  unity  ad  it  is. 

This  occurs  because  a  me^  torque  is  very  seldom  applied  to  a 
shaft  when  power  is  being  given  or  taken.  ,  When  the  power  is 
supplied  or  taken  off  by  a  belt,  the  power  is  proportiomd  to  the 
difference  of  puUs  in  the  belt,  whereas  the  loads  on  tiie  bearings 
and  the  friction  are  nearly  constant.  Such  kinds  of  driving  tend 
rather  to  increase  a  than  to  diminish  h.    All  spur  or  bevel  gearings 
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tend  to  diminwh  k,  and  only  by  their  mere  weight  do  they  tend  to 
increase  a.  The  poor  efficiency  of  ordinary  lines  of  shafting  is  a 
matter  to  which  few  people  seem  to  have  paid  any  attention ;  and 
this  is,  I  think,  altogether  due  to  the  absence  of  dynamometer 
couplings  or  other  means  of  forcing  upon  the  attention  the  actual 
amounts  of  power  which  are  being  transmitted  at  each  place. 
Electrical  engineers  have  very  accurate  methods  of  measuring  the 
power  given  out  by  their  dynamos,  and  hence  they  are  concerned 
as  to  the  actual  mechanical  power  supplied  to  them.  It  was 
almost  altogether  due  to  this  that  direct  driying  of  dynamos  from 
engines  took  the  place  of  indirect  methods;  and,  indeed,  I  may 
go  further,  and  say  that  it  was  due  to  this  that  the  great  improye-  ^ 
ments  haye  taken  place  in  steam-engine  manufacture  and  working  " 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  If  even  the  ]practical  engineer  is 
beginning,  therefore,  to  think  of  economy,  it  is  greatly  due  to  the 
fact  that  electricity  is  paid  for  at  so  much  per  unit  of  energy; 
altiiough,  no  doubt,  mudi  is  also  due  to  the  met  that  economy  of 
coal  is  very  important  in  ocean-going  steamships. 

81.  In  any  machine  in  which  a  small  effort,  e,  orercomes  a  great 
resistance,  b,  we  usually  find  that  the  frictional  loss  of  energy  in 
the  machine  is  almost  altogether  de}>6ndent  upon  b.  Thus  in  the 
inclined  plane  (Fig.  25),  with  e  parallel  to  the  plane,  the  friction 
is  independent  of  e.  When  in  the  inclined  plane  of  small  inclina- 
tion E  is  horizontal,  the  friction  is  almost  altogether  dependent 
on  the  load  to  be  lifted ;  and  it  is  so  in  a  screw-jack  and  in  the 
differential  pulley-block.  It  is  not  bo  much  the  case  in  cranes, 
unless  such  gearing  as  worm-gearing  is  employed. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  the  loss  of  energy  in  the  machine  is 
altogether  due  to  b.  Then  in  the  direct  use  of  the  machine — tiiat 
is,  E  overcoming  b — ^if  the  efficiency  is  only  60  per  cent.,  the  loss 
of  energy  is  equal  to  b  r  (if  b  is  lifted  r  feet),  b  r  being  also  the 
useful  energy.  Consequently,  if  we  try  by  increasing  b  to  b^  to 
make  the  machine  reverse,  the  loss  is  always  bV  ;  or  the  whole 
energy  would  be  wasted  if  the  machine  could  be  supposed  to  move. 
If,  then,  the  direct  efficiency  is  equal  to  or  less  thaii  60  per  cent., 
the  machine  cannot  reyerse  or  overhauL 

In  any  machine  there  is  some  loss  due  to  b,  and  also  to  the 
weight  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  as  well  as  to  b,  and  conse- 
quently the  direct  efficiency  must  always  be  less  than  60  per  cent, 
if  the  machine  is  hot  to  OYerhauL  On  the  assumption  that  the 
lost  energy,  l,  is 

L  =  fflBr-}-ftBtf-i-A, 

where  a  is  a  constant,  due  to  the  weight  of  parts  of  the  machine, 
and  m  and  n  are  fractions,  we  have,  in  direct  working, 

K  tf  —  B  r  =  L, 

Btf  — Br  =  WBr  +  IIB*-|-A, 

„,(>"+ !)»'•  + A 
1  — n 

Hence  the  direct  efficiency  r  is  ,    \  7\    — ; —  ....  (!)• 
^         (^-1- 1)  Br -f  A  ^  " 
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Again,  in  reversed  working 


jw-h  l+A/ar 

rV  —  Btf  =  mBV-fflE#-|-A, 

rV  (1  —  m)  —  A 

The  reversed  efficiency  y=  4^  ^^^  ":  ^^  ^'"'7^ (2). 

^  ^      R*r  (1  +  w)  rV  ^  ' 

This  is  0  or  negative  when 

-,-+«»  =  or  >  1. 
rV^ 

As  r^  may  be  made  very  great,  our  condition  of  non-reversibility 

must  be  m  =  1  or  >  1,    Hence  the  direct  efficiency  must  be  equfU 

lo  or  less  than       ~ — .    We  therefore  see  that  there  is  no  general 

rule  suoh  as  many  people  seem  to  believe  in — ^the  result  of  mis- 
leadiag  mathematics.  We  can  hardly  call  it  a  general  rule  to  say 
that,  if  m  is  equal  to  1,  R  cannot  overcome  b,  because  m=^\  means 
that  all  r's  energy  would  be  wasted. 
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MACHINES.      SPECIAL   CASES. 


82.  Blocks  and  Tackle. — It  is  very  good  to  have  a  general 
law  telling  us  about  machines  in  which  there  is  no  friction. 
That  law  vou  now  know.     The  mechaiir 

m — ']/P^% 7    *^^  work  given  to  a  machine  is  eqtuil  to 

i£  jfBff  A  \  tli^  work  given  out  by  ity  unless  it  is 
stored  up  in  the  machine  itself  by  the 
coiling  of  a  spring  or  in  some  other  way. 
But,  besides  knowing  the  law  itself,  it  is 
well  to  know  what  it  leads  to  in  certain 
special  cases.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
pulley-block,  Fig.  38.  It  is  evident 
here  that  if  we  have  three  pulleys  in 
the  block  b,  if  the  effort  p  acts  through 
six  inches,  w  will  only  rise  one  inch, 
and  therefore  p  will  balance  six  times 
its  weight  at  w  if  there  is  no  friction. 
The  mechanical  advantage  is  therefore 
six. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  it  is  less  dif- 
ficult  than    usual   to   trace    the   loss    of 
energy  due  to  friction.    If,  when  the  pull 
of  a  cord  is  Tq  on  the  overcoming  side  of  a 
pulley,  the  tension  on  the  other  side  is 
given  by  Pi  =  a  Pj  —  ft,  where  a  ia  Ims 
than  1,  and  b  does  not  depend  muoh  on  ibe 
weight  of  a  sheave,  but  rather  on  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  rope,  we  may  take  it  that 
p,  =r  a  Pj  —  ft,  and  so  on.    I  shall  leave  it  to  students  to  work 
out  an  algebraic  expression  connecting  w,  the  sum  of  Pi,  p^,  Ps, 
etc ,  and  p^.     w  wiU  include  the  weight  of  the  lower  block.    But 
it  is  good  to  take  a  numerical  example.       For   instance,   let 
Pj  =  0-9  p^j  -  3,  the  forces  being  in  pounds.     Then 

Ps  =  0-8l      Po  -    2-7      -3  =  0-81      Po  -    6*7, 
Ps  =  0-729    Po  -    6-13    -3  =  0-729    P(>  -    8-13, 
P^  =    .6661  Po  -    7-317  -  3  =    -6661  p©  -  10-32, 
Pj  »    -6905  Po  -    9-288  -  3  =    -5906  Po  -  12-29, 
P,-»    -5316  Po- 11-06    -3=    -6316  Po*-  14-06; 

Hence  w  —  4-2171  p©  -  63-60,  or  p^  =  0*227  w  +  12  7, 


rig.  88. 
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ng.M. 


The  efficiency    «  =  -237  w+ 12-7  ' 

Honoe,  howeyer  great  w  may  be,  the  efficiency  is  less  than  70*6 
per  cent.     When  w  =  68-6  the  efficiency  is  only  half  this. 

83.  This  is  a  fairly  good  example  of  the  cumulative  effect 
of  friction.  If  we  give 
power  Pq  to  a  machine 
whose  efficiency  is  Cq, 
if  this  machine  gives 
power  to  another  whose 
efficiency  is  e^  and  so 
on,  the  power  given 
out  by  the  last  of  a 
series  of  machines  is 
Fq  X  SqX  SiXec^x  etc. 
If,  as  in  transmitting 
power  for  a  great  dis- 
tance by  means  of  ropes, 
all  the  contrivances  are  the  same,  we  have  the  compound 
interest  law  of  diminution  of  power.  (See  Exercise,  page  232.) 
Students  may  find  it  interesting  to  study  a  machine  or  method 
of  transmission  of  power  in  a  manner  allied  to  what  follows 
in  Art  91  of  this  chapter. 

84.  Inclined  Plane. — Again,  take  the  inclined  plane, 
Fig.  39  ;  w  is  a  weight  which  may  roll  down  the  plane  without 
friction,  let  us  suppose;  p  is  the  pull  in  a  cord  which  just 
prevents  w  from  falling.  The  cord  is  parallel  to  the  plane. 
Evidently  when  w  rises  from  level  a  to  level  b  the  cord  is 
pulled  the  distance  A  B ;  that  is,  w  multiplied  by  the  height  of 
the  plane  is  equal  to  p  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  plane. 
Thus,  if  w  is  1,000  lbs.,  and  the  length  of  the  plane  10  feet  for 
a  rise  of  2  feet,  then  ten  times  p  is  equal  to  2,000,  or  p  is 
200  lbs. 

Barrels  and  boilers  are  often  raised  along  an  inclined  plane, 
ropes  or  chains  held  fast  at  the  top  of  the  plane  passing  round 
the  cyUndric  object  and  back  tow^ards  the  top  of  the  plane 
where  force  is  applied  to  them.  In  this  case  P  is  evidently 
only  half  what  is  stated  above.  As  the  weight  rolls  on  the 
double  rope  or  chain  there  is  not  much  friction.  In  Art.  90 
we  shall  consider  the  effect  of  friction  in  the  inclined  plana 

85.  The  Serew. — ^Again,  suppose  there  is  no  friction  in  the 
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Fig.  40. 


screw  A  B,  Fig.  40  ;  if  it  rises  it  Kfts  a  weight  say  of  3,000  lbs. 
Now,  if  the  screw  make  one  turn  it  rises  by  a  distance  equal 
to  ifcs  pitch;  that  is,  the  distance  (measured  parallel  to  the  axis) 

between  ttjoo  threads. 
Say  that  the  pitch 
is  '02  foot,  then 
when  the  screw 
makes  one  turn  it 
does  work  on  the 
weight  3,000  x  '02, 
or  60  foot-pounds. 
But  to  do  this,  p 
must  fall  through  a 
distance  equal  to 
the  circumference 
of  the  pulley  A, 
about  which  I  sup- 
pose the  cord  to  be 
wound.  Suppose 
the  circumference 
of  the  pulley  to  be 
6  feet,  then  p  multiplied  by  6  must  be  60,  or  p  is  10  lbs.  The 
rule,  then,  for  a  screw  is  this — effort  multiplied  by  circum- 
ference of  the  pulley  eqiuils  resistance  multiplied  by  pitch  of 
screw.  It  is  not  usual  to  have  a  pulley  and  a  cord  working 
a  screw;  it  is  more  usual  to  have  a  handle,  and  to  push  or 
pull  at  right  angles  to  the  handle.  Instead  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  pulley,  we  should  take,  then,  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  described  by  the  point  where  the  effort  is  applied 
to  the  handle. 

Example, — A  steam-engine  gives  to  a  propeller  shaft  in 
one  revolution  60,000  foot-pounds  of  work ;  the  pitch  of  the 
screw  is  12  feet.  What  is  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
vessel?  Answer:  The  resistance  in  pounds  multiplied  by  12 
gives  the  work  done  in  overcoming  this  resistance,  and  this 
work  must  be  equal  to  60,000  foot-pounds ;  hence  the  resistance 
to  the  motion  of  the  vessel  is  5,000  lbs.  [It  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  this  is  the  work  done  per  foot-travel  of  the 
vessel,  assuming  no  slip  of  the  screw.] 

Screws  are  used  for  many  purposes.  When  used,  as  in  bolts 
to  fasten  things,  the  threads  are  triangular  in  section.  The 
Whitworth  thread.is  shown  in  Fig.  41.    a  b  is  the  pitch ;  g  h 
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is  '96  of  the  pitch,  the  angle  h  b  J  being  55^ ;  the  comers  are 
rounded,  so  that  i  E  is  *64  of  the  pitch.  The  Sellers  thread 
used  in  America  has  an  angle  of  60°.  Fig.  42  shows  a  square 
thread.  There  is  loss  friction  and  less  wear  with  this  form  of 
screw,  and  it  is  used  when  accuracy  of  motion  is  important. 
As  there  is  only  half  the  amount  of  material  resisting 
shearing,    the   square    thread    has    only    half    the    strength 

of  a  triangular  thread.     The  Buttress  thread 

of  Fig.  43  has  strength  and  accuracy  as  to 

motion;  it  is  used  when 

the  important   motion  is 

in  one  direction  only. 
A  student  has  plenty 

of  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing examples  of  the  use  of 

screws.     To  fasten  things 
^  together  we    have  many 

kinds  of  bolts  and  many 

forms  of  heads  and  nuts, 

and  many  ways  of  locking 

nuts.      Other    fastenings 

also,   such   as    pins    and 

keys  and  cottars,  come 
Fig.  41.  before  his  eyes  eveiy  day      Fig.  42.  Fig.  48. 

in  the  workshops,  and  he 
must  become  familiar  with  them  and  their  usual  proportions 
both  in  the  shops  and  the  drawing-office.  He  must  make 
a  very  careful  examination  of  such  a  tool  as  a  good  screw- 
CUtting  lathe,  and  especially  of  the  mechanism  of  the  slide 
rest.  The  calculation  of  the  proper  change  wheels  for  the 
cutting  of  a  particular  screw  is  a  very  simple  matter ;  but  all 
so  simple  as  it  is,  he  must  work  out  some  examples. 

He  must  note  the  shapes  of  threads  of  screws  for  wood,  for 
sand  or  mud,  and  for  water;  the  use  of  screw  piles  as  the 
supports  of  structures,  the  forms  of  screw-propeller  for  steam- 
ships and  wind-mills,  and  screws  used  as  fans  for  blowing  air. 

86.  Wheel  and  Axle. — If  a  and  b.  Fig.  44,  are  two  pulleys  or 
drums  on  the  same  axis  and  having  cords  round  them,  a  small 
weight,  p,  hung  from  A,  will  balance  a  larger  weight,  w,  hung 
from  B.  For,  suppose  that  one  complete  turn  is  given  to  the 
axis,  F  falls  a  distance  equal  to  the  circumference  of  A  whilst 
w  is  rising  a  distance  equal  to  the  circumference  of  b.     Hence 
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p  X  circumference  of  A  =  w  x  circumference  of  B^ 
or,  what  really  comes  to  the  same  thing, 

p  X  diameter  of  A  =  w  x  diameter  of  B  .  .  .  .  (1), 

or  p  X  radius  of  A  =  w  x  radius  of  B. 

In  practice  A  is  often  a  handle  and  B  a  sort  of  barrel  on 
which  a  chain  may  be  wound.  Or  the  axle  may  be  compound, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  the  diameters  D  and 
d  being  nearly  equal,  the  rope  being  coiled 
round  them  in  opposite  dii*ections  so  as  to 
form  a  loop,  upon  which  hangs  a  pulley.  In 
this  case  (1)  becomes 

.  D — d. 

p  X  diameter  of  A  =  w  x  — s" 

Or,  again,  a  may  not  be  on  the  same-  shaft 
as  the  barrel  B,  but  may  gear  with  it  through 
spur  and  bevel-gearing.  Thus,  in  a  hand 
crane,  the  handle  may  turn  many  times  for 
one  turn  of  the  barrel.  Also  there  may  be 
9  snatch-block,  so  that  when  two  feet  of  chain 
are  coiled  on  the  barrel,  the  weight  rises 
only  one  foot.  There  is  no  mystery  aboat 
tooth  gearing,  and  anyone  who  has  looked  at 
a  crane  knows  how  by  merely  measuring  the 
length  of  the  handle,  or,  rather,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  described  by  the  handle, 
and  the  amount  of  chain  coiled  on  in  one 
revolution  of  the  barrel  (this  is  larger  than  the 
circumference  of  the  barrel  itself),  and  counting  the  number  of 
teeth  of  the  driving  and  driven  wheels,  what  is  the  velocity 
ratio,  and,  therefore,  the  hypothetical  mechanical  advantage. 
I  write  for  men  who  go  about  among  machinery,  and  the  most 
illiterate  workman  knows  well  how  speeds  of  shafts  depend 
upon  numbers  of  teeth.  Also,  aU  my  readers  have  seen  com- 
binations of  barrels,  snatch-blocks,  blocks  and  tackle  and  crab- 
winches.  A  worm  and  worm  wheel,  or  other  kinds  of  sor«5w 
gearing  may  also  be  imagined. 

Example, — The  handle  of  a  crab  or  crane  is  18  inches  long; 
20  inches  of  chain  are  wound  on  in  one  revolution  of  the 
barrel.  The  barrel  is  driven  from  the  handle  by  a  train  of 
wheels— driver  15  teeth,  follower  64  teeth;  driver  16  teeth, 
follower  60  teeth  (the  value  of  this  train  is  said  to  be 
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64  X  60*  ^^16  ^^  ^  *^**  *'^®  handle  makes  16  revolutions  for 

one  of  the  barrel;    the  chain^ lifts  the  weight  through  the 
agency  of  a  block  and  tackle,  with  3  sheaves  below. 

When  the  barrel  turns  once,  20  inches  of  chain  are  coiled 

20 
on,  and  therefore  the  weight  rises  ^     ^  inches  or  3J  inches. 

The  handle  turns  16  times,  and  the  hand 

moves  through  16  x  36  t  inches.      Hence 

the   velocity  ratio  of    hand  to  weight  is 

16x36.T         ^,^      ^^ 

«Y =  543.     Often  we  have  a  means 

provided  of  disengaging  the  spur  wheels, 
driver  16,  follower  60,  and  so  we  can  de- 

1  fi 
crease  the  velocity  ratio  to    543  x^^  or 

60 

about  145. 

87.  A  differential  pulley-block  is  shown 
in  Fig.  45.  When  the  chain  e  is  pulled, 
it  turns  the  two  pulleys,  or  rather  one 
pulley  with  two  grooves,  b  and  c.  Now  c 
is  a  little  smaller  than  b,  so  that,  although 
at  D  ~the  chain  is  lifted,  it  is  lowered  at  f. 
If  the  circumference  of  b  is  2  feet  and  that 
of  G  is  1*95  feet,  then,  when  e  is  pulled  2 
feet,  D  is  lifted  2  feet,  but  f  is  lowered 
1*95  feet,  so  that  there  is  0*05  foot  of  chain 
less  than  before  in  the  parts  D  and  F,  and 
the  pulley  g  rises  the  half  of  this,  or  "025 
foot  If  B  is  2,000  lbs.,  then  2,000  x  -025, 
or  50,  must  be  equal  to  the  pull  e  multiplied 
by  2,  hence  e  is  25  lbs.,  or  an  effort  of 
25  Iba  is  able  to  overcome  a  resistance  of 
2,000  lbs.  The  general  rule,  then,  for  the 
differential  pulley-block  is,  effort  B  multi- 
plied by  circumference  of  la/rger  groove  B  is 
equal  to  resistance  b  multiplied  by  half  the 
.  difference  between  the  circuTnference  of  the  two 
grooves  b  avd  c.  You  will  find  that  this  rule  comes  to  the 
same  thing— c/^r^  multiplied  by  diameter  of  B  is  equal  to 
resistance  multiplied  by  half  the  difference  between  the  diameters 
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of  B  and  c.     The  grooves  are  furnished  with  ridges  to  catch 
the  links  of  the  chain,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  slipping. 

It  is  only  when  we  experimentally  measure  the  effort  b 
which  will  slowly  overcome  th^resistance  r  in  this  pulley-block 
as  actually  made,  that  we  see  how  great  is  the  f  rictional  waste  of 
energy.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that,  however  great  the  re- 
sistance R  may  be,  it  will  not  fall,  even  when  there  is  no  force 
exerted  at  B.  This  property  of  not  "overhauling"  makes  the 
differential  pulley-block  the  very  useful  implement  which  we 
know  it  to  be  in  a  machine  shop.  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
any  machine  which  has  a  very  great  velocity  ratio  that  if  its 
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efficiency  is  less  than  half,  it  will  not  overhaul  (see  Art.  81), 
and  lifting  machines  which  do  not  overhaul  are  often  very 
convenient. 

88.  Equilibrium  in  one  Position. — In  all  the  machines 
which  we  have  hitherto  considered,  we  could  give  motion  without 
altering  the  balance  of  the  forces,  but  there  are  many  machines 
in  which  the  mechanical  advantage  alters  when  motion  is  given. 
In  such  cases  you  will  employ  your  general  principle,  but  you 
must  make  your  calculation  from  a  very  small  motion  indeed. 
For  instance,  in  the  inclined  plane,  if  the  cord  which  prevents 
the  weight  from  falling  is  not  parallel  to  the  plane — say  that 
it  is  like  M,  Fig.  46 — you  will  find  that  the  necessary  pull 
depends  on  the  angle  the  cord  makes  with  the  plane.  Now, 
suppose  that  the  cord  pulls  the  carriage  from  h  to  c,  evidently 
the  angle  of  the  cord  alters.  The  question  is,,  what  is  p,  that 
it  may  support  w  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure  %    We 
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know  that  it  will  be  different  after  a  little  motion,  but  what  is 
it  now  ?  Imagine  such  a  very  small  motion  from  5  to  c  to 
occur  that  the  angle  of  the  cord  does  not  alter  perceptibly,  and 
now  make  a  magniiSed  drawing,  Fig.  47. ,  p  has  not  fallen  so 
much  as  the  distance  b  c,  it  has  only  fallen  the  distance  ba  (ca 
is  perpendicular  to  b  a).  In  the  meantime  the  weight  w  haa 
been  lifted  the  distance  k  c.     Hence, 

wxkc  ought  to  be  equal  to  P x 6  0k 

Thus,  if  you  measure  k  c  and  5  a  on  your  magnified  drawing  to 
any  scale  you  will  find  the  relation  between  p  and  w.  Another 
way  of  finding  the  same  relationship  is  this.  We  know  that 
the  weight  of  w  acting  downwards,  the  pull  in  the  cord,  and  a 
force  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  plane,  are  the  three  forces 
which  keep  w  where  it  is.  Draw  a  triangle  whose  three  sides 
are  parallel  to.  the  directions  of  these  three  forces.  Fig.  48, 
with  arrow-heads  circuital;  then  x  and  y  are  in  the  proper* 
tion  of  w  and  P.  Here  we  have  used  the  principle  called 
"  the  triangle  of  forces  "  to  find  p. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Frad  the  force  parallel  to  the  plane  required  to  draw  a  weight  of 
2  cwt.  up  a  smooth  indined  plane.    Height  of  plane,  8 ;  length,  6. 

Ana.y  1*2  cfwte. 

2.  In  a  acrew- jack  the  pitch  of  the  screw  is  f  inch ;  radius  of  circle 
described  by  hand,  19  inches ;  find  the  velocity  ratio.  It  is  found  that  a 
force  A  at  the  handle  of  30  lbs.  will  overcome  a  weight  of  2,300  Ihs.,  and 
one  of  10  lbs.  will  overcome  a  weight  of  600  lbs. ;  what  law  connects  a 
and  w  P    When  w  is  3,000  lbs. ,  what  is  A  P    What  is  the  efficiency  ? 

Ans.y  318-47 ;  ^  =  ^  +  *i ;  37}  lbs. ;  26  per  cent. 

3.  The  handle  of  a  Ufting-jack  measures  24  inches  in  length;  the 
I^tch  of  the  screw  is  f  inch ;  what  force  applied  at  the  end  of  the  handle 
would  be  required  to  raise  a  load  of  22  cwt.,  the  effect  of  friction  being 
neglected?  Arts.,  6125  lbs. 

4.  Pitch  of  screw-propeller,  18  feet;  slip,  10  per  cent.;  speed  of  ship. 
15  knots;  find  the  revolutions  per  minute.  What  is  the  thrust  if  the 
actual  horse-power  spent  by  the  propeller  is  2,000,  and  the  waste  by  surface 
friction  is  30  per  cent  ?    What  is  the  torque  in  the  shaft  ? 

Ans.,  93-83,  13-57  tons ;  50  ton-feet. 
6.  The  British  Association  rules  for  t&e  pitch  and  diameter  and  index 
number  of  screw-threads  for  instrument  work  are 

rf«6^i,^  =  (0-9)'- 
Taking  the  values  of  0,  1,  2,  3, ....  12  for  «,  calculate  p  and  d,  and  keep 
for  reference  in  a  table.    Try  to  what  extent  the  rule  ^  =  -08  rf  -f  -04  for 
the  pitch  and  outside  diameter  of  triangular  soqrews  agrees  with  ibe  well- 
known  Whitworth  table. 
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6.  What  must  be  the  difference  in  the  diameters  of  a  compound  wheel 
and  axle  so  that  the  velocity  of  b  may  be  eighty  times  that  of  r,  the 
length  of  the  handle  being  2  feet?  Ana.y  1*2  inches. 

7.  The  weight  on  a  crane  is  carried  by  a  snatch-block ;  the  chain  goes 
to  a  barrel  on  which  17  inches  are  wrapped  in  one  revolution.  The 
barrel  is  driven  by  wheels,  which  give  it  1  revolution  for  15  revolutions 
of  the  handle,  and  the  hand  describes  a  circle  of  21  inches  radius ;  what  is 
the  velocity  ratio  P  Ana. ,  232*8. 

8.  In  a  single-purchase  crab  the  pinion  has  12  teeth  and  the  wheel 
has  78  teeth,  the  diameter  of  the  barrel  (or  rather  of  the  chain  on  the 
barrel)  being  7  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  lever-handle  14  inches.  It 
is  found  that  tiie  application  of  a  force  of  15  lbs.  at  the  end  of  the  handle 
suffices  to  raise  a  weight  of  280  lbs. ;  find  the  efficiency  of  the  machine. 

An8,,01lS, 

9.  In  the  differential  puUey,  if  the  weight  is  to  be  raised  at  the  rate 
of  5  feet  per  minute,  and  the  diameters  of  the  pulleys  of  the  compound 
sheave  are  7  and  8  inches,  at  what  rate  must  the  chain  be  hauled  ? 

Ans.,  80  feet  per  minute. 

10.  In  a  differential  pulley  in  which  the  velocity  ratio  of  fall  to  lift  is 
30,  a  pull  of  7  lbs.  will  just  raise  a  load  of  24  lbs.,  and  a  pull  of  25  lbs.  a 
load  of  240  lbs.  Find  the  pull  required  to  lift  600  lbs.,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  machine  when  such  a  weight  is  being  raised. 

Ant.,  65  lbs.  ;  0-36. 
89.  When  one  body  touches  another,  and  there  is  equilibrium,  if 
there  is  no  friction,  this  means  that  there  is  no  tangential  force  at 
the  surface.  The  force  with  which  either  body  acts  on  the  other 
has  no  tangential  component.  If,  however,  there  is  friction,  and 
we  assume  that  the  friction  is  fi  b  where  B  is  the  force  normal  to 
the  rubbing  surface,  it  is  evident  that  the  total  force  at  the  place 
makes  an  angle  ^  with  the  normal  if  tan.  4>  =  fi.  If  the  total 
force  makes  an  angle  less  than  ^,  its  tangential  component  is  less 
than  the  friction,  and  there  can  be  no 
motion.  If,  then,  two  bodies  A  o  b  and 
DOC  touch  at  o,  and  n  o  n^  is  their  com- 
mon normal  at  o,  so  long  as  the  direction 
of  the  force  acting  between  the  bodies  lies 
inside  the  cone  Q  o  f,  whose  axis  is  o  n, 
the  angle  p  o  n  or  q  o  n  being  ^,  there  will 
be  no  sliding  motion  or  rubbing  at  o. 
Thus,  when  the  block  lies  en  the  inclined 
plane  (Fig.  50),  the  total  force  trans- 
mitted between  block  and  plane  is  w,  the 
vertical  weight  of  the  block.  So  long 
as  the  angle  is  less  than  ^,  there  is  no 
sKding.  But  the  angle  is  the  angle  of 
the  plane ;  hence  sliding  is  about  to  begin 
when  we  are  increasing  the  angle  of  the  plane,  and  it  has  become 
as  much  as  <f>. 

If  the  body  d  o  c  is  at  rest,  and  A  o  b  moves,  touching  the  first, 
the  motion  is  one  of  sliding,  rolling,  or  spinning,  or  combinations 
of  these  three.  If  there  is  no  sliding,  so  that  o  is  momentarily  at 
ffisty  tho  instantaneous  motion  of  a  o  b  must  be  an  angular  velocity 
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y  about  some  axis  through  o.    If  this  axis  makes  an  angle  9  with 
the  tangent  plane,  there  is  on  angular  velocity  of  rolling  7  cos.  0 


.N 


Fig.  60. 


about  an  axis  in  the  tangent  plane,  and  an  angular  yelocity  of 
spinning  7  sin.  6.  about  the  common  normal  to  the  two  planes. 

If  in  Fig.  49  the  surfaces  are  cylindric  and  the  roUing  angular 
velocity  is  «,  and  if  r  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  0  b  at  o,  and 
if  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  o  of  the  fixed  surface  doc,  and  if 
V  is  the  linear  velocity  of  the  point  of  contact,  it  is  easy  ti)  show 
that 


-(,^+i) 


The  centres  of  curvature  are  supposed  to  be  on  different  sides  of 
the  tangent  plane. 

If  in  Fig.  60  there  is  friction  between  w  and  the  plane,  and 
motion  up  tibe  plane  is  steadily  taking  place,  draw  b,  making  an 
angle  n  o  b  =  ^,  with  o  n  the  normal.  Let  p 
show  the  direction  of  the  pulling  force,  and  w 
of  the  weight.  Knowing  only  w  to  calculate  p 
and  B,  we  have  simply  to  use  the  triangle  of 
forces.  "We  are  given  one  side  and  the  angles 
to  find  the  other  sides.  Thus  draw  ab  repre- 
senting w  to  scale;  and  draw  bc  anl  ao 
parallel  to  the  two  unknown  forces,  with  the 
'  arrow-heads  going  circuitally.  Measure  b  0 
and  c  a,  and  the  forces  p  and  b  are  known. 

Analytically. — Resolve  all  the  forces  horizon- 
tally  and  vertically,  and  we  have  (see  Art.  31),  if 
the  angle  p  o  d  is  a,  as  p  makes  an  angle  a  +  9 
with  the  horizontal,  and  b  makes  an  angle  boh,  which  is  the 
complement  of  (^  +  6), 

p  COS.  fa  +  ^)  =  a  sin.  (^  +  ^)  .  .  .  .  (1) 

p  sin.  [a  +  B)  +  B  COS.  ^  +  d)  =  w .  .  .  .  (2). 

As  we  really  do  not  wish  to  know  b,  use  its  value  from  (1)  in  (2), 
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and  we  find  p  sin.  (a  +  6)  +  cos.  (<^  +  0)  ^^'^^^"^g  =  w, 
w  sin.  {4>  +  $) ^ 

'  ^  008.  (^  +  6)  COB.  (a  +  6)  4-  em.  (^  -f-  6)  Bin.  (a  +  d) 
w  sin.  {<t>  +  e)  ^  ^  Bin,  (g  +  <ft) 

COS.  j(a  +  «)-(^  +  (»|  coB.(«-<^) 

If  F  is  the  force  required  to  Just  prevent  the  body  sliding  dcwn 
the  plane,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  angle  n  o  k  upwards,  instead 
of  downwards,  and  to  take  —  4>  f or  ^  in  the  formula.     Then 

^"-^coB.(«+<^) ^*^- 

Example  1. — ^If  a  =  o,  p  =  w  "^'  ^^        ^  for  fffHrtfrtf  motion ; 

'  COS.  ^ 

P  ss  -^  — !J — - — /  for  downward  motion,     p  is  0  for  downward 
COS.  <l> 

motion  when  6  ^=  <p.    Under  these  circumstances  the  body  will 

just  be  about  sliding  down  under  the  action  of  its  own  weight. 

When  0  ==  ^,  it  takes  a  force  p  =  2  w  sin,  <f>  to  drag  the  body 
up  the  plane. 

Notice  that  when  the  body  is  pulled  up  the  plane,  if  9  is  a 
small  angle,  expanding  sin.  {<p  +  6),  and  dividing,  we  find  p  =  w 
(tan.  <f>  COS.  0  +  sin.  0), 

Taking  cos.  fl  =  1,  we  have,  since  tan.  ^  =  fiy  p  =  ft'^  +  ^ 
fan,  0. 

Now  /iw  is  the  force  that  must  be  exerted  if  we  have  no 
inclination  0,  and  w  sin.  0  is  the  force  that  must  be  exerted  if  we 
have  inclination  but  no  friction.  Hence  the  rule  usually  employed 
in  calculating  the  pulHng  force  on  a  yehide  (Art.  47) — ^namely, 

the  total  pull  when  the  inclination  is  1  in  »  (or  sin*  0  =  -  ] — is 

equal  to  the  pull  necessary  on  a  level  road  plus  -  th  of  the  weight. 

It  is  only  true  when  0  is  small. 

Example  2.— If  o  =  —  d,  so  that  p  acts  horizontally,  p  =  w 

COS.  (<^  +  e)  \    ^  T/  Jr  t  ^^  ^0  _  ^^ 

B=  w.  tan.  {0  —  <l>)  for  downward  motion. 

Example  3. — If  0  =  o,  so  that  there  is  no  friction,  p  =  w  — '—, 

'  cos. « 

Example  4. — ^Find  a  so  that  p  for  upward  motion  may  be  a 

minimiun.    That  is,  what  value  of  a  wiU  cause  ^"^'  :        ^l  to  be 

COS.  (a  —  ^) 
a  minimum?  That  is,  what  value  of  a  wiU  make  cos.  (o  -  ^) 
a  maximum  ?  Evidently  it  is  a  Twa-i^innim  when  a  —  ^  =  0 
or  o  =  ^,  and  then  p  =  w  sin.  (<p  +  ^)'  This  important  result 
seems  to  be  completely  ignored  by  men  who  deal  practically  with 
traction  problems. 

Example  5.— If  there  is  no  foroe  p,  what  is  the  aooel^ration 
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down  the  plane  P  "We  must  first  find  what  value  of  p  acting 
parallel  to  the  plane  would  just  be  overcome.    This  is  given  in 

Example  1  as  w  — — ^.    Now,  this  force  acts  upon  the  mass 

COS.  tp  '^ 

— ,  and  acceleration  is  force  4-  mass;   so  that  the  acceleration  is 

y  — Li — __i£.     Of  course,  when  A  =  0,  this  becomes  the  well- 
cos.  ^  I  T  7 

known  p  sin.  B, 

Example  6. — ^When  the  nut  of  a  square-threaded  screw  is 
turned,  the  surface   of   the   thread   is   like  an  inclined   plane, 

the  tangent  of  whose  inclination,  6,  is  ^—j ,  if  rf  is  the  mean 

diameter  of  the  thread  (or  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  cylinder  of  the 
screw).  The  nut  presses  upon  the  inclined  plane  exactly  as  in 
Example  2,  and  hence  p  =  w  tan.  (a  +  ^)  ....  (1)  if  p  over- 
comes w,  the  total  weight  to  he  lifted  when  the  nut  is  turned ;  or 
p  =  w  tan.  (6  —  ^)  ....  (2)  if  w  overcomes  p.  If  the  length 
of  the  handle  to  which  the  real  force  a  is  applied  be  /,  then 

/Aas^Pi^  or  A  =  J-7-;  so  that  (1)  and  (2)  become 

A«:i~wtan.  (0  +  ^)....(l), 

A  =  J  ^  w  tan.  (6  -  4)) (2). 

(1)  and  (2)  are  equal,  of  course,  if  ^  is  0,  pind  then 

.  A  =  J-^  wtan.  e. 

In  this  case,  as  there  is  no  friction,  the  efficiency  is  1,  and  the 

mechanical  advantage  is  —  =  -— ....  (3)^      The  mechanical 

°       A       rf  tan.  d 

21 
advantage  from  (1)  when  there  is  friction  is  ,^^  (qa-a^  ""  C^)* 

Hence  the  efllcienoy  when  there  is  friction  is  ^  =  7 — TZTTx  •  •  •  •  (*)• 

When  w  overcomes  a  the  efficiency  is  similarly  e  =    '^     "^     • .  (6). 

Both  (4)  and  (5)  become  1  when  there  is  no  friction. 

It  is  an  easy  exercise  in  the  calculus  to  show  that  (4)  is  a 

maximuTn  when  9  =  j  —  ^  ^  . . .  .  (6),  and  that  (5)  is  a  maximum 

when6=|  +  i(^....(7). 

If,  then,  a  screw  is  to  work  as  much  in  one  way  as  the  other,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  use  e  =  j-ot  45''  as  the  angle  of  its  mean 
spiral. 

Note  that  when  6  is  as  small  as  ^,  w  cannot  overcome  A,  and 
the  screw  will  not  overhaul  or  reverse.     In  this  case,  if  a  over- 
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comes  w,  *  =  ^  '^  ,    When  a  lubricant  is  used  we  cannot  be 

sure  that  the  here  assumed  law  of  friction  holds  ;  that  is,  /a  is  not 
a  constant.  When  a  lubricant  is  not  used  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in 
no  actual  Bcrew-jack  does  one  find  d  approaching  ^  in  value. 

Note  that  when  there  is  no  friction  the  mechanical  advantage 

ia  -  =  -r-i ',  where  tan.  d  =  ^—r  ;  so  that 

A       d  tan.  0'  vd 

W  2l7rd  2  irl 


A        d  X  pitch        pitch' 
or  eireumferenee  described  by  the  end  of  the  handle  -i-  pUeh,  the 
rule  given  already. 

I  have  not  considered  the  very  considerable  loss  of  efficiency 
due  to  friction  because  the  load  which  is  lifted  is  being  kept  from 
turning.  Even  the  carefully-constructed  and  well-lubricated  square- 
threaded  screw-jack  in  my  laboratory  has  an  efficiency  of  only 
about  '25  even  at  the  highest  loads.     The  ordinary  jack  used  in 
workshops  has  a  very  much  smaller  efficiency  than  this.     When 
the  screw  has  a  triangular  thread  we  may  assume  that  with  the 
same  kinds  of  rubbing  surface  the 
co-efficient  of    friction  has    greatly 
^  increased ;  in  reality  it  is  the  nomud 

^'\^^^^        pressure  on  the  thread  which  has 
^^^^  increased. 

-  90.  y7hsn.9L putting  force  f, making 

*"*"*-*>s^     ^         an  angle  j8  with  the  normal,  is  applied 
to  move  a  block  which  is  being  pressed 
against    a    surface,  the    tangential 
component  which  overcomes  friction 
Fig.  6i.  is  F  sin.  ^.    The  normal  component 

F  COS.  fi  diminishes  r,  so  that  the  fric- 
tion is  |i  (a  —  F  COS.  /3).     Hence,  when  sliding  occurs, 
F  sin.  ^  =  ju  (a  -  f  cos.  /3), 

*"        '  =  sin.)8  +  MC08.^   ••••   <'^- 
For  any  given  value  of  m  it  is  easy  to  find  the  value  of  jS  which 
will  make  f  a  miTiiniiiTn.     In  fact,  the  denominator  of  (1)  is  a 
maYiTnum  when  cos.  jS  =  ju  sin.  ^,  or  ju  tan.  ^  =  1,  or  jS  is  the 
complement  of  ^,  the  angle  of  repose. 

But  if  F  is  a  pushing  force,  we  have  f  sin.  /3  ==  fi  (»  +  ?  cos.  ff) ; 

so  that  F  =  -: — 5-^ ^.    In  this  case  f  becomes  infinity 

sm.  p  —  fx  cos.  /3  '' 

if  /3  is  less  than  the  complement  of  ^.     For  an  angle  /3  which 

is  less  than  90°  the  pushing  f  must  be  greater  thim  the  putting  f. 

When  one  piece  of  machinery  drives  another  at  a  sliding  contact 

this  great  distinction   between   pushing  and  pulling  must    be 

remembered. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  A  weight  of  6  cwt.  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane  requires  a 

horizontal  force  of  100  lbs.  to  move  it  a^unst  friction*    What,  in  that 

case,  is  the  value  oi  the  oo-efficient  of  friction  t  Ant,,  0-18. 
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Ill 


^.  A  weight  of  60  lbs.  is  supported  by  friction  alone  on  an  inclined 

plane ;  what  is  the  force  of  friction  P  Angle  of  plane,  sin  ""  |.    Ant.,  20  lbs. 

3.  A  body  placed  on  a  horizontal  plsuae  requires  a  horizontal  force  equal 
to  one-half  its  own  weight  to  overcome  the  friction.  If  the  plane  be  gradually 
tilted,  at  what  angle  will  the  body  begin  to  slide  ?  Ans.,  26**  34'. 

4.  Find  the  £>rce  parallel  to  the  plane  required  to  draw  a  weight 
of  40  Ibs.nip  a  rough  inclined  plane  if  /i=|,  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
being  such  that  a  £>rce  of  12  lbs.  acting  at  an  angle  of  IS"*  to  the  plane 
^would  support  the  weight  if  the  plane  were  smooth.         Ans.f  24*35  lbs. 

6.  On  a  rough  inclined  plane  it  is  found  that  a  body  is  just  supported 
on  it  by  a  horizontal  force  equal  to  three-quarters  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Find  the  co-efficient  of  friction.    Angle  of  plane,  sin  "  \.         Ana.,  ^. 

6.  Two  unequal  weights,  Wj  and  Ws,  of  the  same  material  on  a  rough 
inclined  plane  are  connected  by  a  string  which  passes  over  a  fixed  pulley 
in  plane.    Find  inclination  of  plane  when  the  system  is  in  equilibrium. 

^>i..,tan"^^(^^  +  ^»). 

Wj  —  Wj 

7.  Two  rough  bodies,  w^  and  Wj,  rest  on  an  inclined  plane  and  are 
connected  by  a  string,  the  inclination  of  string  to  the  horizontal  being  the 
same  as  the  plane.  If  the  co-efficients  of  friction  are  mi  and  fi^  respectively, 
find  the  greatest  inclination  of  the  plane  when  the  system  is  in 
equiHbrium.  ^       tan  "'  i^  ^  +  /^^>. 

Wi  — w, 

8.  A  plane  is  inclined  to  the  horizontal  at  24*;  there  is  a  load  of 
1^00  lbs.  on  it,  the  co-efficient  of  friction  being  '18.  Determine  (1)  the 
force  required  to  just  draw  the  load  up  the  plane ;  (2)  the  force  required 
to  just  prevent  it  slipping  down ;  (3)  the  force  required  to  support  it  if 
there  be  no  friction,  the  direction  of  tiie  line  of  action  of  the  force  being 
in  each  case  23^  with  the  plane,  and  above  it.  Determine  the  correspond* 
ing  results  if  the  direction  of  the  force  be  parallel  to  the  plane,  and  again 
if  the  force  be  horizontal.  Obtain  also  the  least  force,  in  magnitude  and 
direction,  which  is  necessary  in  each  of  the  three  cases  first  referred  to; 
that  is,  for  raising,  loweringy  and  supporting  without  friction.  There  are 
twelve  results  in  all. 

Afu., 


Effort  H  in  poands. 

■  niftking  23* 
with  plane. 

K  parallel  to 
plane. 

s 
horizontal. 

s  a  mini- 
mnm. 

Upward  motion. 

692 

685 

816 

074 

Downward  motion. 

342 

291 

296 

286 

No  friction. 

630 

488 

534 

488 

112 
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9.  A  load  of  1,200  lbs.  has  to  be  pulled  along  a  horixontal  pkne. 
Determine  in  magnitude  and  direction  ihe  least  force  necessary  to  do  this, 
the  co-efficient  of  friction  being  taken  0*4.  Ans,,  446  ;  21"  48 '. 

10.  Determine  the  efficiency  in  the  case  of  a  screw  2J  inches  diameter, 
in  which  there  are  four  threads  to  the  inch,  taking  the  co-efficient  of 
friction  -04.  Ans.^  0-442. 

11.  Taking  the  mean  diameter  of  the  threads  of  a  1  inch  bolt  to  be 
•92  inch,  number  of  threads  per  inch  8,  the  co-efficient  of  friction  reduced 
to  an  equivalent  square  thread  *17,  find  the  turning  couple  required  to 
overcome  an  axial  force  of  2}  tons.  Ans.j  *20 ;  46*1  pound-feet. 


JOINTS   WITH   FRICTION. 

91.  When  we  know  the  resultant  of  the  loads  or  forces  on  a  pin 
9r  journal,  and  the  law  of  friction,  we  can  calculate  the  resultfiuit 
force  on  the  eye  or  step.  Thus,  if  bo  re- 
presents the  resultant  load  w  upon  the  journal 
s  p,  and  there  is  also  a  twisting  couple  turning 
the  journal  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  t, 
the  journal  rides  up  in  the  st-ep  till  p  is  the 
point  of  contact,  and  until  opa=  <p  is  the 
angle  of  repose,  p  q  being  a  veiiical  force  equal 
to  w,  and  this  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
with  which  the  step  acts  on  the  journal;  /n,  the 
coefficient  of  friction,  i^  tan.  o  p  q. 

It  is  usually  stated  in  books  that  the  resul- 
tant force  between  an  eye  and  pin  must  act 
through  some  point  such  as  p  in  the  surface  of  contact.  To  show 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  imagine  A  b  and  b  c  two  pieces  with  a  pin 
joint  at  B.    These  letters  indicate  the  centres  of  pins  at  a,  9,  and 


P!g.  58. 


0.  If  we  neglect  the  weights  of  the  pieces,  imagine  frictionless  pina 
at  A  and  c,  then  any  force  communicated  from  a  to  c  through  the 
frictional  joint  b  is  in  the  straight  line  a  c  ; 
for  the  resultant  force  of  the  pin  a  upon  the 
piece  a  B  acts  through  the  centre  a,  and  the 
resultant  force  of  the  piece  b  c  on  the  pin  c 
acts  through  the  centre  c.  Imagine  the  pin 
at  B  to  be  rigidly  fixed  to  b  c.  The  force 
between  a  b  and  c  b  at  the  joint  B  must 
be  in  the  direction  a  c  ;  and  we  can  have 
so  much  friction  at  b  that  a  c  does  not 
Fig,  66w  necessarily  act   through  any  point  of  tho 
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Burfioe  of  contact.  "We  cannot,  however,  imagine  this  happening  H 
the  pin  and  eye  at  b  meet  only  at  one  point  or  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  paper ;  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  pins  and  eyes  should  be 
of  slack  fit,  and  we  shall  in  future  imagine  them  to  he  so.  We  avoid 
unnecessary  complication  if  we  imagine  that  when  two  pieces  act 
through  a  pin,  tii^  pin  is  rigidly  atti^hed  to  one  of  them.    Let  c  d 


Fig.66L 

and  E  p  he  two  frictional  pins  acting  on  the  piece  o  h.  Let  a  and 
B  he  their  centres.  Let  iaie  coefficients  of  friction  he  a  and  b,  or 
the  angles  of  repose  ^  and  tp^.  Let  the  radii  of  the  pins  he  a  and 
B.     Describe   about  a  a  circle  with    the    radius  a  sin.  ^,  or 

a  b 

A    /  ,   .     Q.  and  about  b  a  circle  with  the  radius  b    /^j— — ^. 
V  1  +  «*'  V  I  +  6* 

These  may  be  called  the  friction  circles  of  the  pins. 

If  there  were  no  friction,  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  at  a  and 
B  acting  on  the  pin  would  be  in  the  direction  a  b.  They  are  really 
in  the  direction  of  a  common  tangent  to  the  two  drdes.  There 
are  four  positions  of  this  common  tangent  depending  upon  the 
direction  of  relative  sliding  of  pin  and  piece  at  each  place. 

There  are  certain  cases  in  which  we  see  the  direction  without 
txouhla.     Thus:  if  a  (Fig.  67)  is  the  centre  of  the  crosshead  of  a 


Fig.  67. 

steam-engine,  and  c  of  the  crank  shaft.  If  the  resultant  force  due 
to  the  piston-rod,  etc.,  is  f  at  a,  with  no  fiiction,  we  know  that  f 
sea  b  A  0  is  the  pushing  force  in  the  connecting-rod  a  b,  and  the 
moment o| this abioutc is F sec.  BAG  x  odcos.bac  =  fxcd.  If,then, 
we  had  no  friction  at  the  slide,  but  only  in  the  pins  a  and  b,  as  we 
see  that  both  frictions  diminish  the  turning  moment,  the  line  of 
resistance  touches  the  two  friction  circles  <&wn  at  a  and  b  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  fig^ure,  and  the  turning  moment  on  the  crank 
shaft  is  F  X  c  E.  Happily,  in  steam-engines  that  are  well  attended  to 
the  friction  circles  are  so  small  that  we  may  practically  neglect 
them,  and  consider  the  force  between  a  rod  and  pin  to  be  truly 
through  the  centre  of  the  pin.  Shoxild  we,  however,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  hinged  joint  of  an  arch,  fear  friction  at  the  joint,  it  is 
Worth  while  remembering  that  whatever  be  the  loads  on  a  piece^ 


lU 
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the  necessary  equilibrating  forces  at  the  pins  are  to  he  foond 
tangential  to  the  friction  circles  there.  Thus,  if  a  and  b  (Fig.  68) 
are  the  centres  of  the  hinges  of  the  arch  a  c  b,  draw  the  friction 
circles  at  a  and  b.    It  is  not  enough  to  find  the  line  of  resistance 

A  c  B,  but  also  other  pos- 
sible ones  not  passing 
through  the  centres  a  and  b, 
but  touching  the  friction 
circles  there.  If  a  is  the 
inclination  of  the  centre  line 
of  the  arch  at  a,  and  r  is  the 
radius  of  the  friction  circle 
there,  there  will  be  no  great 
error  in  adopting  this  rule ; — 
The  line  of  resistance  may 
start  from  any  point  between  a'  and  a"  in  the  vertical  through  a, 
if  a'a  =  A  A^  =  r/sin.  a. 

The  smaller,  therefore,  the  radius  of  the  cylindric  surface  or 
hinge  of  a  hinged  arch  the  better.  When  an  arch  ring  abuts  at  a 
cylmdric  surface  of  largo  radius,  I  cannot  see  much  distinction 
between  it  and  an  arch  fixed  at  the  ends,  except  that  there  may  be 
no  tension  in  the  joint,  or  rather  that  the  line  of  resistance  may 
not  pass  outside  the  joint. 

92.  Body  turning  about  an  Axis. — In  Fig.  59  we  have  a  body 
wliich  can  move  about  an  axis.     It  is  acted  on  by  a  number  of 

cords  exerting  forces 
which  just  balance 
one  another.  Now, 
if  you  make  this  ex- 
perimemt  you  will 
find  that  you  must 
keep  your  finger  on 
the  body,  because  it 
is  in  such  a  state 
that  a  very  small 
motion  either  way 
causes  the  forces  to 
no  longer  balance. 
Suppose,  however, 
you  were  to  let  the 
cord  A  be  wound  on 
a  pulley  whose  radius 
is  equal  to  the  distance  A  o ;  the  cord  b  on  a  pulley  whose 
radius  is  equal  to  B  o,  and  so  on,  you  would  have  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  60,  which  differs  from  Fig.  69  in  that  a 
small  motion  has  no  efiect  on  the  balance.     Now  what  is  the 


Fig.  69. 
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Fig.  60. 


Condition  of  balance  in  this  case  ?   Suppose  one  complete  turn 

given  to   the  axis,  every  cord   shortens  or  lengthens   bj  a 

distance  equal  to  the 

circumference  of  the 

pulley  on  which  it 

is  wound.  Let  A  and 

B  lengthen/ and  let 

0  shorten,  then  we 

know  that  the  work 

done    by   A  and   b 

must  be  equal  to  the 

work  done  against  o. 

Hence, 

Pull  in  A  X  cir- 
cumference of 

a's        pulley, 

together  with 

pull    in   B  X 

circumference 

of  B*s  pulley,  must  be  equal  to  pull  in  c  x  circumference 

of  c's  pulley. 
We  might,  however,  use  the  diameters  or  radii  of  the  pulleys, 
and  so  we  see  that  in  Fig.  60  there  is  balance  if 

Pull  in  A  X  A  0,  together  with  pull  in  B  x  B  o,  equals  pull  in 

c  x  00. 
The  pull  in  A  X  A  0  is  really  the  tendency  of  A  to  turn  the 
body  about  the  axis,  and  in  books  on  mechanics  it  is  called  the 
moment  of  the  force  in  a  about  the  axis  o.  The  law  is  then, 
if  a  number  of  forces  try  to  turn  a  body  and  are  just  able  to 
balance  one  another,  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces 
tending  to  turn  the  body  against  the  hands  of  a  watch  must  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  tending  to  turn 
the  body  tvith  the  hands  of  a  watch.  "We  sometimes  say : — 
"  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces  is  zero.*' 
That  is,  we  regard  one  kind  of  moment  as  positive  and  the 
other  as  negative.  Another  way  of  putting  the  proof  is  this  : — 
If  a  much  magnified  drawing  be  made  showing  a  very  small 
motion  through  the  angle  6,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  done 
by  c  being,  either  c  x  motion  of  point  of  application  resolved 
in  direction  of  c,  or  motion  of  point  x  resolved  part  of  c 
in  direction  of  motion;  in  either  case  this  work  is  equal  to 
0X00x6,  that  is,  moment  of  o  x  6.     Hence,  total  work  s 
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algebraic  sum  of  moments  x  8,  and  if  total  work  is  0,  then  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  is  0.  When  work  is  done  upon 
a  body  in  turning  it^  observe  that  the  work  in  foot-potmds  ia 
equal  to  the  moment  in  p<yund/eet  multiplied  by  the  angle  in 
radians  turned  through.  If  a  constant  moment  H  acts  upon  a 
body  rotating  at  a  radians  per  second,  Ha  is  the  work  done 
per  second.  If  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute, 
2  IT  w  is  the  angle  per  minute,  and  hence  H  2  t  t»  -r-  33,000  ia 
the  horse-power. 

[No  doubt  the  student  has  already  become  quite  familiar 
with  the  idea  expressed  by  **work  =  force  x  distance."  It 
has  just  been  shown  how,  by  the  very  simplest  transformation, 
this  expression  becomes^  in  the  case  where  a  force  is  producing 
turning  about  an  axis,  "  work  done  =  moment  x  angle  turned 
through  in  radians.''  Although  not  required  for  the  study  of 
the  portion  of  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  yet  we 
may  remind  the  student  that  at  a  later  stage  it  will  be  an 
advantage  to  him  if  he  has  accustomed  himself  to  calculating 
work  done  when  the  turning  moment  (called  the  torqtis)  and 
angle  turned  through  are  givea] 

93.  The  Lever.-r-Thus,  for  example,  a  lever  is  a  body  such 
as  I  have  spoken  about,  capable  of  turning  about  an  axis.  You 
will  find  that  our  general  rule  of  work  and  this  rule  of 
moments  will  give  the  same  result.  If  two  forces  act  on  a 
lever,  they  vrlll  balance  when  their  moments  about  the  aocis  are 
equal;  that  is,  when  p,  multiplied  by  the  shortest  distance 
from  the  fulcrum  or  axis  to  the  line  in  which  p  acts,  is  equal 
to  w  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  the  fulcrum  from  the  line 
in  which  w  acts. 

If  a  number  of  forces  balance  when  acting  on  a  lever y  the 
sum  of  the  mmnents  tending  to  turn  tlie  lever  against  the  hands 
of  a  watch  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  tending  to 
turn  the  lever  with  the  hands  of  a  watch. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  body  acted  upon  has  ita 
centre  of  gravity  somewhere  else  than  in  its  axis,  then  we  must 
consider  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  a  force  acting  vertically 
through  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Example. — The  safety  valve.  Fig.  61,  must  open  when  the 
pressure  on  the  valve  is  just  100  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
mean  area  of  the  valve  A,  on  which  we  assume  that  the  pres- 
sure acts,  is  3  square  inches;  CD  is  2  inches,  b  is  50  lbs.,  the 
weight  of  the  lever  is  6  lbs.,  and  its  centre  of  gravity  is  6  inches 
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from  D ;  where  must  *£  be  placed  ]  All  distances  are  measured 
liorizontallj.  Here,  the  upward  force  is  100  x  3,  or  300  lbs., 
and  its  moment  about  J>  is  300  x  2,  or  600.  The  moment  of 
the  weight  of  the  lever  is  6  x  6,  or  36.  The  moment  of  the 
weight  B  is  50  X  the  required  distance  from  d.  Hence,  600 — 
36,  or  564  divided  by  50,  is  the  answer;  11*28  inches  from 
l>.    Thus  we  find  where  the  mark  100  ought  to  be  placed. 

Let  the  student  repeat  this  for  pressures  of  90,  80,  and 
70  lbs.  per  square  inch,  stating  in  each  case  the  distance  of  the 
weight  from  d.     "What  are  the  distances  apart  of  the  marks  ? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  the  various  forms  of  safety 
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valve  employed  by  engineers.  The  force  which  fluid  at  rest 
can  exert  against  a  valve  is  not  the  same  as  when  the  valve  is 
open  and  the  fluid  is  moving ;  but  it  is  very  important  that  a 
valve  should  stay  open,  allowing  the  fluid  to  escapa  This  is 
effected  partly  by  using  a  peculiar  shape  of  valve,  but  more 
usually  by  letting  e  come  closer  to  the  fulcrum  when  the  valve 
opens.  In  the  above  figure  the  valve  seat  is  conical ;  in 
practice,  a  flat  seat  is  now  much  more  commonly  used,  the 
breadth  of  the  seat  being  very  small. 

Exercise, — ^A  weighbridge  consists  of  three  levers  whose 
mechanical  advantages  help  each  other;  I  mean,  the  short 
arm  of  each  supports  the  long  arm  of  the  next.  Suppose  that 
the  weights  of  all  parts  are  arranged  so  as  just  to  be  balanced 
when  no  load  is  on  the  bridge,  and  that  the  mechanical 
advantages  of  the  three  levers  are  8,  10  and  12,  what  load 
will  be  balanced  by  a  weight  of  15  lbs.  ]  Answer — 14,400  lbs. 
Suppose  that  it  is  the  first  of  these  levers  that  ia  alterably 
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(that  is,  there  is  a  sliding  weight),  what  is  its  mechanical 
advantage  altered  to  when  the  load  is  16,000  lbs.  ?  Ansioer — 
It  was  8 ;  it  now  becomes  increased  in  the  proportion  of  16,000 
to  14,400,  so  that  it  becomes  8*8889. 

Show  that  the  graduation  of  the  lever  with  the  sliding 
weight  is  in  equal  divisions  for  equal  alterations  of  the  load. 
Do  this  by  finding  the  position  of  the  sliding  weight  for 
various  loads. 

Friction  is  greatly  got  rid  of  in  weighing-machines  by  using 
steel  knife  edges  as  fulcrums  of  levers  resting  on  hard  steel  or 
agate  plates.  Students  must  examine  actual  specimens.  The 
common  chemical  balance  must  be  examined.  There  is  one 
thing  about  it  which  may  trouble  the  student,  "Why  are 
short-armed  balances  now  preferred  to  the  older  forms  V*  The 
short-armed  balance  has  less  moment  of  inertia,  and  this 
causes  it  to  be  quicker  in  its  motions,  so  that  time  is  saved. 
(See  Art.  453.)  But  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  it 
than  this.  Indeed,  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  to  thoroughly 
understand  one  machine  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  of 
applied  mechanics  and  applied  physics.  I  am  not  now  dis- 
cussing any  one  machine  exhaustively.  I  was  strongly  tempted 
to  take  up  the  thorough  consideration  of  one  machine  and  call 
this  the  study  of  applied  mechanics ;  and  if  I  had  a  student 
with  a  particular  interest  in  one  machine  this  would  be  the 
very  best  way  to  put  before  him  the  study  of  applied  mechanics. 
The  method  I  have  adopted  in  this  book  is  to  illustrate  each 
principle  by  means  of  a  machine  in  which  that  principle 
happens  to  appear  most  important.  The  defect  of  the  method 
arises  from  its  causing  a  student  to  think  that  he  knows  all 
about  a  machine  when  he  only  knows  the  most  important 
principle  of  applied  mechanics  which  is  illustrated  by  it.  The 
cure  for  this  academic  training  defect  comes  when  a  student  is 
compelled  to  take  a  special  interest  in  some  one  machine,  and 
it  is  then,  in  practical  work,  that  he  really  is  learning  applied 
mechanics.  We  can  only  partially  correct  the  defect  by  our 
numerical  exercise  and  laboratory  work  and  experience  in  the 
workshop. 

Students  looking  at  weighing-machines  ought  particularly 
to  notice  that  when  objects  to  be  weighed  are  placed  not  on 
swinging  scale-pans,  but  on  fairly  firm  platforms,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  balance  must  be  such  as  to  make  the  measurement  to 
be  independent  of  the  position  of  the  object  upon  the  platfonn. 
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EXERCISES. 

1.  A  miiform  straight  bar,  2  feet  long,  weighs  6  lbs. ;  it  is  used  as  a 
lever,  and  an  8  lbs.  weight  is  suspended  at  one  end ;  find  the  position  of 
the  fulcrum  where  there  is  equilibrium.  Ana.y  4*6  inches. 

2.  A  lever  safety-yalve  has  the  following  dimensions : — Mean  diameter 
of  valve,  3  inches ;  weight  of  valve,  8  lbs. ;  distance  of  centre  of  valve 
from  fulcrum,  2^  inches ;  weight  of  lever,  16  lbs. ;  distance  of  its  centre  of 
gravity  from  fulcrum,  13  indLCS.  Find  where  a  weight  of  35  lbs.  must 
be  hung  from  the  lever,  so  that  the  steam  may  blow  off  at  85  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  Ant.,  36-4  inches  from  fulcrum. 

3.  A  B  0  D  is  a  rectanele,  and  a  c  a  diagonal  In  a  c  take  a  point  o, 
such  that  A  o  is  a^third  of  a  c.  Forces  of  30,  10,  and  5  act  from  a  to  b,  c 
to  B,  and  D  to  c  respectively.  If  a  b  =  3  inches,  and  b  c  »==  4  inches, 
write  down  the  moment  about  o  of  each  force,  with  its  proper  sign,  and 
find  their  algebraic  sum.  .         ja      .  oa     .  ^^        20 

jma.j-w;  +^o;  +-5-;  """j" 

4.  The  diameter  of  the  safety-valve  of  a  steam-boiler  is  4  inches; 
the  weight  on  the  lever  is  90  lbs.,  and  distance  from  centre  of  the  valve 
to  the  fulcrum  is  2*5  inches ;  what  must  be  the  distance  of  the  point  of 
suspension  of  the  weight  from  the  fulcrum  in  order  that  the  vfdve  will 
just  lift  when  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the. boiler  is  80  lbs.  per  square 
inch  P  Length  of  lever,  30  inches ;  weight,  12  lbs. ;  distance  of  centre  of 
gravity  from  fulcrum,  14  inches.  Ans.,  26*059  inches. 

5.  A  baU  weighing  4  lbs.  is  fixed  to  one  end  of  a  bar  hanging  vertical, 
the  other  end  of  which  can  turn  about  a  fixed  axis.  If  the  hall  be  pulled 
out  by  a  force  which  acts  horizontally  through  the  centre  of  the  ball, 
what  will  be  the  amount  of  this  force  necessary  to  keep  the  bar  at  rest  in 
a  position  such  that  the  bar  makes  SO"*  with  the  vertical  7  If  the  length 
of  the  bar  be  30  inches,  what  would  be  the  force  if  applied  at  a  point  on 
the  bar  10  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  ball  7  .       4    .  _       . 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

ELEMENTARY  ATTALTTICAL  AND  GBAPBICAL   METHODS. 

94.  In  Fig.  62  we  have  another  example  of  the  fact  that  when 
there  is  a  displacement  of  a  point,  p,  in  the  direction,  o  t,  and 
a  force,  p,  acts  in  the  direction  o  A,  the  angle  A  o  Q  being  called 
a,  the  work  done  is  the  di^lacement  multiplied  by  the  com- 
ponent of  p  in  the  direction  o  t.  This  component  is  p  cos.  o,  or 
it  may  be  defined  as  the  projection  of  o  A,  the  line  which 
represents  the  force,  upon  o  t.. 

The  student  must  note  what  we  mean  by  the  projection  of 

a  line.     The   projection  of 

0  A  upon  the  line  o  t  is  o  Q. 
If  the  arrow-head  is  not 
put  upon  o  Q,  the  order  of 
the  letters  will  indicate  the 
sense  of  the  action.     Thus 

1  shall  use  Q  o  to  mean  a 
Now  note  that  if  we  have  lines, 

D  B  (Fig.  63),  what  I  call  the  sum 
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sense  opposite  to  o  Q. 
o  A,  A  B,  B  c,  c  D,  and 

of  their  projections  upon  any  line  is  really  the  projection  of 
o  E.  If  I  have  a  closed  polygon^  the  sum  of  the  projections 
of  its  sides  upon  any  line  is  zero,  if  the  sense  of  every  side  is 
circuital  round  the  polygon  with  the  sense  of  all  the  rest. 
If  the  sides  are  parallel  to,  and  proportional  to  forces,  this 
means  that  the  sum  of  all  the  components  of  all  the  forces  in 
any  direction  whatsoever  is  zero. 

Now  suppose  we  have  a  body  acted  upon  by  any  number  of 

forces  in  all  sorts  of  directions 
(we  can  only  illustrate  this 
by  strings  and  weights) ;  and 
if  the  weight  of  every  portion 
of  the  body  itself  be  con- 
sidered also  acting;    and  if 

^f -"^^r    *^®   body  is   in  equilibrium, 

Fig.  68.  the  principle  of  work  tells 

us  that  if  the  body  receives 

(^   sm^l    translfttional    clisplacement,    s^    iu   any    <iirectioo 


VrliatBoever  (translation  means  that  every  point  moves  parallel 
to  the  motion  of  every  other  point,  and  through  the  same 
distance),  then  the  total  work  done  by  all  the  forces  is  zero. 
But  the  work  done  by  any  force  is  its  component  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  multiplied  by  the  displacement ;  hence,  we 
see  that  the  sum  of  the  components  in  any  direction  whatsoever 
must  be  zero.  This  is  a  condition  which  must  hold  when  any 
body  is  in  equilibrium.  But  it  is  evident  that  we  have  the 
same  rule  when  we  say  that  the  forces  are  proportional  to  the 
sides  of  a  closed  polygon,  the  senses  of  the  forces  being  cir- 
cuital round  the  polygon.  If  the  forces  are  not  in  one  plane, 
the  polygon  will  be  what  is  called  a  gauche  polygon,  but  if  the 
amounts  and  directions  of  the  forces  are  given  in  plan  and 
elevation,  the  polygon  may  be  drawn  in  plan  and  elevation. 
To  give  the  analytical  rule  more  simply : — Take  three  linen 
mutually  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  o  x,  o  Y,  o  z ;  project 
all  the  forces  upon  o  x,  they  balance  (that  is,  the  algebraic  sum  of 
their  projections  is  zero) ;  project  all  the  forces  upon  o  Y,  they 
balance  ;  project  all  the  forces  upon  o  z,  they  balance.  These 
three  analytical  conditions  are  the  same  as  the  graphical  rule, 
"  the  force  polygon  is  closed." 

Perhaps,  however,  we  had  better  confine  our  attention  to 
forces  all  in  one  plane.  The  analytical  rule  is :— The  algebraic 
sum  of  all  the  horizontal  components  is  zero,  or  the  horizontal 
components  balance;  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  vertical 
components  is  zero,  or  the  vertical  components  balanca 
These  two  conditions  are  the  same  as  "  the  force  polygon  is 
closed." 

EXERCISE. 

Given  the  [following  forces,  find  their  equilibrant — 
Force  o  x  of  50  lbs.,  force  o  a  of  20  lbs.,  the  angle,  x  o  a, 
being  33**;  force  M  o  of  56  lbs.,  the  angle  XOM  being  150*; 
force  o  G  of  100  lbs.,  the  angle  x  o  g  (all  angles  are  measured 
counter-clockwise)  being  217° ;  force  h  o  of  70  lbs.,  the 
angle  x  o  h  being  315".  Now  let  a  student  draw  these  on 
paper.  I  have  assumed  them  all  to  be  in  lines  through  a 
point  o,  but  this  was  for  ease  in  setting  the  question. 
The  forces  need  not  act  through  one  point.  Let  him, 
by  drawing,  or  by  using  a  table  of  sines  and  cosines,  find 
the  components  of  all  in  the  direction  o  x  and  o  y^  if 
X)  Y  is  perpendicular  to  o  x  (Art.  31).  I  make  these  projec- 
tions to  be — 
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In  the  direction  o  z. 

InthediiecUonoT 

60  COB.   0  =  60 

60  sin.  0  =  0 

20  cofl.  33^  =  16-773 

20  sin.  33'*  =  10*893 

+    66  COB.  30**  =  48-497 

-    66  sin.  SO**  =  -  28 

-  100  COS.  37*  =  -  79-863 

-  100  sin.  37'  =  -  60181 

-    70  COS.  46»  =  -  49-497 

+    70  sin.  45'*  =  49-497 

Algebraic  sum  =  a  x  =  -  1409 

Algebraic  sum  =  2  y  =  —  27-791 

The  Greek  letter  2  is  used  to  mean  '*  the  sum  of  all  such 
terms  as."  x  means  any  p  cos  a,  and  y  any  p  sin  a*  We  have 
found  2x  and  St  ;  call  them  x  and  t  respectively.  Draw  o  c 
=  -  14-09,  0B=  - 27-79,  and  complete  the  rectangle  o  bb c; 
then  0  B  is  the  resultant  and  b  o  the  equilibrant.    It  is 

e^ddent  that  o  b^  =  \/i.^  +  y^— si-ig.     Also  tan  b  o  o=y/x= 
1-971 ;  therefore  boc=63'  7',  and  x  o  b=243"  7'. 

The  student  must  get  accustomed  to  symbols  which  so 
greatly  shorten  our  use  of  language. 
Our  rule  is: — If  Pj,  Pg,  etc.,  are 
forces  in  a  plane,  and  if  they  make 
angles  a^,  ag,  etc.,  with  any  line,  say 
a  horizontal  line,  then  P^  cos.  aj  = 
Xj,  Pg  COS.  03  =  Xg,  etc.,  are  the 
horizontal  components  of  the  forces. 
The  directions  of  arrow-heads  must 
be  noted,  and  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  horizontal  components  is  de- 
noted by  x=2p  cos.  a,  or  2x.  In 
the  same  way  y=  2p  sin.  a,  or  Sy, 
denotes  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
vertical  components  Yi=p^  sin.  a^, 
Y3=P2  sin.  ttg,  etc.  Then  the  re- 
sidtant,  B,  of  all  the  forces  is  the 
resultant  of  x  horizontally  and  y  vertically,  and  B^  =  x^  +  y^, 
and  if  B  makes  the  angle  a,  with  the  horizontal,  then  tan.  a  == 
Y  -7-  X.  We  have  only  found  the  amount,  clinure  and  sense 
of  B.  We  do  not  yet  know  where  it  acts.  (The  word  clinure 
was,  I  believe,  invented  by  the  late  Prof.  Thomson ;  the  word 
direction  implies  more  than  what  we  try  to  express  by  clinure.) 


Fig.  68a. 
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Similarly,  if  the  forces  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  and  if  each  p 
makes  the  angles  a,  /3,  and  7,  witb  three  standard  lines  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  (usually  called  the  axes  of  Xy  y,  and  c),  then 
if  p  cos.  a  is  called  x  and  2p  cos.  a  =  x,  if  p  cos.  fija  called  t  and 
2p  cos.  ^  =  y ,  and  if  p  cos.  7  =  2  and  Sp  cos.  7  =  z,  then  b?  =  x.^ 
+  x^  +  Y^  and  jthe  cosines  of  the  angles  which  b  makes  with 
the  axes  are  x/^,  y/^,  and  z/^. 


95.  Any  physical  quantity  which  is  directional  is  called  a 
vector  (such  as  a  displacement,  a  velocity,  an  acceleration,  a 
force,  a  stress,  the  flow  of  a  fluid,  etc.),  and  may  be  represented 
by  a  straight  line.  The  length  of  the  line  represents  the  quantity 
to  some  scale  of  measurement ;  the  line's  dinure  represents 
the  clinure  of  the  vector,  and  the  barb  of  an  arrow  represents 
its  sense.  It  is  easy  by  actually  drawing  lines  and  measuring 
their  lengths  to  solve  problems  which  would  otherwise  require 
a  good  deal  of  mathematical  knowledge.  This  sort  of  graphi- 
cal calculation  having  proved  useful,  it  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  men  who  have  leisure  enough  to  make  an  elaborate 
study  of  its  methods.  It  has,  unfortunately,  become  a  com- 
plicated weapon  with  which  these  men  can  attack  all  sorts  of 
problems  which  are  much  more  easily  solved  in  other  ways. 

We  shall  only  use  graphical  methods  where  they  happen  to 
be  the  best  methods.  Now  a  force  is  a  vector ;  it  has  magni- 
tude, clinure,  and  sense,  but  it  is  more  than  a  vector ;  it  has 
a  fourth  quality  not  possessed  by  ordinary  vectors — namely, 
actual  position  in  space.  Settling  any  one  point  in  its  line  of 
application  settles  its  position  when  its  clinure  is  known.  But 
if  we  are  told  that  forces  all  act  at  a  point,  they  are  added 
exactly  as  all  mere  vector  quantities  are  added.  When,  then, 
I  speak  of  finding  the  resultant  or  equilibrant  of  forces  at 
a  point,  I  may  be  said  to  speak  of  any  vectors. 

96.  Forces  acting  at  a  Point. — The  line  a 
represents  a  force  in  dinure  by  its  own  clinure, 
in  amount  by  its  length  to  any  scale  we  please, 
and  in  sense   by  its  arrow-head,  which  shows 
that  the  action  of  the  force  is  from  a  to  a 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  call  this  the  force 
B  A,  because  this  is  opposed  to  the  sense  of  the 
arrow-head.  The  forces  ao,  ob,ocs,od 
(Fig.  65),  all  act  upon  a  small  body,  o,  or  their 
lines  of  action  when  produced  all  pass  through  ng.  ^ 
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a  point,  0,  in  a  large  rigid  body.  The  amount  of  each  force 
is  shown  by  the  length  of  the  line,  representing  it  to  some 
scale.  Now  to  add  these  forces  together  in  the  most  perfect 
manner — that  is,  to  find  a  force  called  their  resultant^  which 
shall  be  exactly  equivalent  in  its  effects 
to  all  the  above  forces  acting  together 
— we  draw  a  polygon  (Fig.  66).  .^Each 
side  of  this  polygon  is  parallel  to,  and 
proportional  to  a  force  in  Fig.  65  ; 
thus,  the  side  A  corresponds  to  the  force 
A  o,  and  the  arrow-heads  agree,  and 
lastly  the  action  indicated  by  the 
arrow-heads  is  circuital  Fig.  66  is 
always  called  the  force  polygon. 
When  it  is  unclosed,  as  it  is  in  the 
present  case,  we  know  that  the  forces 
A  o,  etc.  (Fig.  65),  are  not  in  equili- 
brium. To  keep  a  o,  o  b,  etc.,  in  equilibrium,  a  new  force, 
called  the  equilibranty  must  be  introduced  corresponding  to 
the  side  e  (shown  dotted),  which  will  close  the  polygon,  its 
arrow-head  being  circuital  with  the  others.  Now  if  we 
want  the  resultant  of  A  o,  0  B,  o  c,  o  d,  it  evidently  acts 
through  o  and  corresponds  to  B,  Fig.  66,  but  with  arrow- 
head reversed.  The  resultant  of  a  number  of  forces  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  their  equilibrant. 

Prove  now  the  following  statements  by  actual  drawing  : — 
1st.  The  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces 
does  not  depend  on  the  order  in  which  they 
are  drawn  as  sides  of  the  polygon. 

2nd.  Any  lines  or  forces  whatever  which 
form  a  closed  polygon  in  any  given  order  will 
form  a  closed  polygon  if  drawn  in  any  other 
order. 

3rd.  In  adding  forces  we  may  first  find 
the  resultant  of  some  of  the  forces,  and  then 
add  together  this  resultant  and  all  the  rest  of  the  forces.  The 
answer  will  always  be  the  same,  however  we  may  group  the 
forces  before  adding  them. 

When  the  forces  are  not  all  in  one  plane  the  polygon  must 
be  drawn  by  descriptive  geometry,  and  to  draw  it,  and  so  find 
the  resultant  or  equilibrant  as  the  closing  side,  is  an  excellent 
graphical  exercise. 


Fig.  66. 
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In  working  Exercises  we  recollect  the  fact  that  the  resultant 
of  all  the  forces  due  to  gravity  is  called  the  weight  of  the  body 
and  acts  through  its  centre  of  gravity  (seepage  136).  This  one 
force  replaces  the  millions  which  are  due  to  gravity.  When 
we  observe  that  we  have  only  three  forces  acting  upon  a  body 
at  rest,  we  know  that  they  must  be  in  a  plane  and  act  through 
a  point  unless  they  are  parallel.  In  the  ordinary  books  on 
mechanics  there  are  many  problems  which  are  easily  solved 
if  we  remember  this  fact.  Four  forces  in  equilibrium,  if  not 
all  in  one  plane,  must  meet  in  one  point  When  a  body  touches 
a  smooth  surface  we  know  that  the  force  which  there  acts  upon 
the  body  is  normal  to  the  smooth  surface.  When  a  body 
touches  a  rough  surface  we  know  that  the  force  which  there 
acts  upon  the  body  makes  an  angle  with  the  normal,  and  the 
limiting  value  of  this  angle  when  sliding  is  about  to  occur  is 
what  is  called  the  angle  of  repose,  or  the  angle  whose  tangent 
is  /I,  the  co-eflficient  of  friction  there.  It  is  astonishing  what 
a  number  of  exercises  are  easily  worked  out  if  one  will  only 
recollect  these  few  general  principles. 

The  student  will  at  this  place  work  again  the  exercises  of 
page  111.  It  ought  to  be  getting  clear  to  him  that  the  most 
difficult  analytical  work  has  really  nothing  in  it  more  com- 
plicated than  these  exercises  have.  The  exercises  are  usually 
called  easy,  certainly  students  get  easily  into  the  way  of 
working  them,  and  I  am  always  sorry  to  notice  too  great 
an  ease  of  this  kind.  It  often  indicates  shallowness  of 
comprehension.* 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Forces  o  a  =  30  Ihs.,  o  b  =  60  lbs.,  c  o  =  16  lbs.,  d  o  =  80  Ihs., 
o  E  =  160  lbs. ;  the  angles  are  b  o  a  »=  46°,  c  o  a  =  90®,  d  o  A  ==  135°, 
E  o  A»  270^^.    Find  the  resultant  analytically  and  graphically. 

An8,,  223  lbs.  at  an  angle  of  303"  with  o  A. 

2.  Sheer  legs  eacn  60  feet  long,  30  feet  apart  on  horizontal  ground, 
meet  at  point  c,  which  is  46  feet  vertically  above  the  ground ;  stay  from 
o  is  inclined  at  40^  to  the  horizontal ;  load  of  10  tons  hanging  £rom  a 
Find  the  force  in  each  leg  and  in  stay.  Ana.,  7*8  tons ;  6*4  tons. 

97.  In  many  engineering  problems,  when  forces  A,  b,  g,  d, 
etc.,  are  given,  it  is  sometimes  important  to  be  able  to 
show  graphically  the  resultant  of  a  and  b,  the  resultant  of  a,  b, 
and  c,  ihe  resultant  of  A,  b,  c,  d,  and  so  on.  Thus  (Fig. 
67)  A,  B,  c,  D,  etc.,  are  given  forces. 

Draw  the  unclosed  force  polygon  (Fig.  68).  Join  the  point 
0  with  each  comer  of  the  force  polygon.     From  the  point  b' 

*  See  Appendix. 
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where  A  and  b  meet  (Pig.  67)  draw  a  line  b'  o'  parallel  to  the 
line  0  B  o  (Pig.  68)  (o  b  c.  is  the  line  from  o  to  the  corner 
where  b  and  c  meet);  from  c'  draw  c' d'  parallel  to  ocd, 
and  so  on.     Then  b'  o'  represents  the  position  and  direction. 


and  OBO  represents  to  scale  the  resultant  of  the  ^ven  forces 
A  and  B.  Similarly  d'b'  represents  the  position  and  direction, 
and  ODE  represents  to  scale  the  resultant  of  the  given  forces 
A,  B,  c,  and  D.  Note  the  arrow-heads  of  the  resultants  we 
have  found.  The  line  A  b'  o'  d'  b'  p'  (Fig.  67)  is  usually  called 
a  line  of  resistance. 

98.  We  have  in  Art.  96  confined  our  attention  to  the  forces 
acting  upon  a  small  body,  or  forces  which  all  pass  through  one 
point  if  they  act  on  a  large  body.  But  in 
Fig.  67  and  in  our  description  we  assumed  a 
large  body,  and  our  forces  were  any  forces 
whatsoever.  We  gave  it  a  small  motion  of 
translation,  and  obtained  an  important  result 
from  the  consideration  that,  on  the  whole,  no 
work  was  done  upon  the  body.  Now,  let  us 
assume  that  any  point  o  in  the  body  is  fixed, 
or,  rather,  that  an  axis  o  is  fixed,  the  axis 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which 
all  the  forces  act ;  about  this  axis  we  assume 
that  the  body  may  rotate.  Consider  the  work 
done  by  all  the  forces  during  any  small 
rotation  d;  it  is  zero.  But  the  work  done 
by  any  force  is,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(Art.  92)  the  moment  of  the  force  multiplied 
by  d.  Hence  the  sum  of  all  the  moments  of  all  the  forces  about 
o  is  zero  if  there  is  equilibrium.     But  any  small  plane  motion 


Fig.  68. 
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of  the  body  whatsoever'  we  know  to  be  resolvable  into  a 
motion  of  translation  and  a  rotation  about  some  axis  o  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane.  Hence  the  law  of  work  tells  us 
that  if  any  system  of  forces  is  in  equilibrium  their  compo- 
nents in  any  direction  balance  one  another  and  theii 
moments  about  any  axis  balance  one  another. 

In  the  numerical  exercise  Art.  94  let  the  respective  forces 
(only  given  in  amount,  clinure,  and  sense  as  yet)  be  at  the 
following  distances  from  a  certain  point,  which  I  shall  call  s. 
The  sign  +  means  that  a  force  tends  to  turn  the  body  against 
the  hands  of  a  watch,  o  x  is  at  the  distance  +  5  feet,  o  a 
is  at  —  2  feet,  m  o  is  at  —  7  feet,  o  g  is  at  +  3  feet,  n  o 
is  at  —  4  feet.  Let  the  student  now  draw  these  forces  in  their 
proper  positions  relatively  to  s.  The  sum  of  their  moments 
is  60  X  5  -  20  X  2  -  66  X  7  +  100  X  3  -  70  X  4,  or 
—  162  pound-feet.  This  is  the  moment  of  their  resultant 
which  is  31*158  lb&  j  so  that  its  distance  from  s  is  —  5*2  feet 

99.  If  the  dinure  and  sense  of  a  force  p  be  given,  it  is  also  neoos- 
sary  to  g^ve  some  point  through  which  its  direction  passes,  l^us, 
let  all  the  forces  be  in  one  plane ;  let  p  make  an  angle  a  with  the 
horizontal ;  let  the  co-ordinates  of  the  given  point  be  x  and  y 
referred  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y. 

If  F  COS.  a  is  X  and  p  sia.  a  is  y,  then  as  the  moment  of  p 
abont  any  axis  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  x  and  t, 
taking  moments  about  the  orig^,  the  moment  of  p  is  t  a^  -  x  y. 

If  R  is  the  resultant,  its  components  are  2  x  and  2  t  ;  call  them 
X  and  Y.  Also,  if  x  and  f  are  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  in  s, 
»T  —  y  X  =  a  (t»  —  xy). 

For  equilibrium  we  must  have  2  x  =»  o  . .  (1),  J  t  =  0  ,  .  (2), 
2(T»-xy)  =  0..(3). 

Notice  that  we  may  have  (1)  and  (2)  true  without  (8)  being 
true.  In  this  case  the  system  of  forces  reduces  to  a  mere  couple 
whose  moment  about  any  point  is  2  (t  i0  —  x  y) ;  such  a  system  is 
called  a  toiqiie.  If  we  dioose  any  point  in  the  plane,  we  can 
replace  anjr  system  of  forces  by  a  single  force  through  ^lis  pointy 
together  with  a  couple  whose  moment  is  the  simi  of  the  moments 
of  the  system  of  forces  about  this  point.  This  is  often  on 
exceedingly  Jmportaat  fact  to  remember.  (See  Art.  100.)  The 
student  ought  to  work  many  numerical  exercises  graphically  and 
analytically. 

Example  1. — A  beam,  abcdb,  is  supported  at  a  and  e  by 
forces  X  and  y.  The  load  at  b  is  3  tons,  and  a  b  =  4  feet ;  load  at 
0  is  2  tons,  and  a  c  is  7  feet ;  load  at  d  is  2^  tons,  and  a  d  is  9  feet ; 
A  Bis  12  feet. 

Here  a?-|-y  =  3  +  2  +  2i  =  7J  tons.  Taking  moments  about 
A9  the  moments  loith  the  hands  of  a  watch  are 

3x4-1-2x7  + 2iK9»48i  ton-feet 
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The  moment  against  the  hands  of  a  watdi  is  y  x  12,  and  a 
has  no  moment,  because  it  acts  at  a.  Henoe  our  second  equation 
iBl2y  =  48^,  y  =  4*0417  tons,  and  therefore  x  is  3*4583  tons. 

Example  2. — ^We  neglected  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself  in 
Example*  1.  If  its  centre  of  gravity  is  4  feet  from  a,  and  if  the 
weight  of  the  beam  is  hftif  a  ton,  ana  if  ar'  and  y'  are  the  additional 
supporting  forces, 

a^  +  y'-i,  Jx4  =  y'x  12. 

Hence,  y'  ==  i  ^on,         a?  ==  i  ton. 

Example  3. — In  Fig.  69  o  A  is  part  of  a  beam.     Considering 

only  the  portion  of  beam  to  the 

right  of  iIlo  section  at  o,  let  the 

loads  downward,  P|,  p,,  and  Ps, 

and  the  supporting  force  upward, 

Qfbeg^Ten.  Let  the  perpendicular 

distances  from  o  be  o^,  a,,  o^  and 

q.    Find  a  force  through  o,  and 

a  couple   to  ^balance  &e   men 

forces.    ^.Call  the  force  s.    If  it 

acts  downward  at  o,  its  amount 

must  be  8  =  a  —  p^  — fp,  —  pg. 

If  the  couple  is  adied  m  and  it 

acts  tending  to  tilm  the  body  o  a  round  o,  with  the  hands  of  a  watch 

M  »  a  ^  -  Pj  a,  —  p,  Og  -  p,  flg. 

When  we  come  to  consider  beams  we  shall  call  s  the  shearing  force 
and  M  the  bending  moment  at  the  section  o. 

The  student  will  at  this  point  work  the  Exercises  1,  2,  3,  of  pages 
134-6,  as  well  as  the  following : — 

1.  A  uniform  beam,  20  feet  long  and  supported  at  its  ends,  has  weights 
of  1,  3,  2,  and  4  cwts.  placed  at  diiS^ances  of  2,  8,  12,  and  15  feet  res^ct- 
ively  from  one  end.  Taking  the  weight  of  iiie  beam  to  be  5  cwts.,  find 
the  reactions  at  each  of  the  supports.  Ans.,  7  cwts. ;  8  cwts. 

2.  Draw  any  line  o  x,  and  Imes  op,  oo,  on,os,OT,  making  angles  of 
28**,  62°,  118°,  220%  and  305"  respectively  with  o  x.  Consider  that  forces 
act  along  these  lines,  their  amounts  being  25,  34,  14, 42,  and  18  lbs.  Find 
the  amount  and  direction  of  the  force  which  balances  these.  In  doing 
this  first  determine  the  components  of  each  force  in  the  directions  o  x  and 
H>  Y,  and  arrange  these  in  columns  as  shown  in  Art.  94. 

Ane.y  15-67  lbs. ;  232°-2  with  o  x. 

3.  A  trap-door  of  uniform  thickness,  5  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  and 
weighing  5  cwts.,  is  held  open  at  angle  of  35°  with  the  horizontal  by 
means  of  a  chain.  One  end  of  the  chain  is  fixed  to  a  hook  placed  4  feet 
vertically  over  the  middle  point  of  the  edge  on  which  the  hinges  are,  the 
other  end  bein^  fijied  to  the  middle  point  of  the  opposite  edge.  Deter- 
mine the  force  m  the  chain  and  the  force  at  each  hinge. 

Ans.^  2*66  cwts. ;  2*6  cwts. 

4.  A  uniform  beam,  weighing  2  cwts.,  is  suspended  by  means  of  two 
chains  fastened  one  at  each  end  of  the  beam.  When  the  beam  is  at  rest  it 
is  found  that  the  chains  make  angles  of  100°  and  115°  with  the  beam; 
find  the  tensions  in  the  chains.  Ane.,  1  cwt. ;  1*1  owt. 
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5.  A  B  is  a  horizontal  uniform  bar  1^  feet  long,  and  f  a  point  in  it  10 
inches  from  a.  Suppose  that  a  b  is  a  lever  that  turns  on  a  ndcrum  under 
p,  and  carries  a  weight  of  40  lbs.  at  b  ;  weight  of  lever,  4  lbs.  If  it  is  kept 
horizontal  by  a  fixed  pin  above  the  rod,  7  inches  from  r  and  3  inches  from 
A,  find  the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  and  on  the  fixed  pin 

Ant.,  89-14  lbs. ;  46-14  lbs. 

100.  When  the  forces  are  not  in  one  plane,  let  the  force  p  make 
angles  a,  fi,  and  y  with  the  three  axes  of  co-ordinates.  Let  a  point 
in  the  dkection  of  p  be  x,  y,  «.  If  p  cob.  a,  or  x,  p  cos.  /3,  or  y,  and 
p  COS.  <y,  or  z  be  the  three  components  of  p,  we  can  use  x,  y,  and  z 
instead  of  p  for  all  purposes.  Positive  directions  are  the  direc- 
tions of  increasing  a?,  y  or  z.  Thus  the  moment  of  p  about  any 
axis  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  x,  y,  and  z  about  the 
axis.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  sense  of  each  force,  and 
whether  it  tends  to  turn  the  body  against  or  with  the  hands  of  a 
clock.  The  student  ought  to  spend  time  in  fixing  clearly  in  his 
mind  the  truth  of  the  followiag  statements : — The  moment  of  p 
about  the  axis  oixiBzy  —  yz\  the  moment  of  p  about  the  axis 
oiy  ia'x.z  —  zx\  the  moment  of  p  about  the  axis  of  c  is  y a^  —  x y. 
Hence  we  see  that  if  &  is  the  resultant,  its  components  are  S  x, 
2  Y,  S  z,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  is  b^,  which  is  therefore 
easily  calculated ;  also  each  of  them,  divided  by  r,  is  a  direction 
cosine  of  r.  Again,  if  (P,  y,  and  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  , 
inB,  then 

y2z  —  iST=S(zy-Yaf)» 
S2x-S2z  =  2(x0-zaj), 
»2Y-y2x  =  2(Ya7-xy). 

The  value  of  R  and  its  cUnure  (the  angles  which  it  makes  with  the 
axes)  having  already  been  found,  these  equations  enable  the  posi- 
tion of  a  point  in  the  resultant  to  be  f oiind ;  so  that  r  is  completely 
determined. 

For  equilibrium  we  must  have  2x  =  o,  2y  =  o,  2z  =  o, 
2  (z  y  —  Y  «)  =  0,  2  (x  2  —  z  a?)  =  o,  2  (y  a?  —  x  y)  =  o. 

Given  a  set  of  forces,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  always  sum  them 
into  a  resultant  force  acting  at  any  point  we  please  to  choose, 
toother  with  a  couple  about  some  axis.  If  we  are  not  g^ven  the 
point,  it  is  always  possible  to  reduce  any  system  of  forces  to  a 
resultant,  and  a  couple  whose  ^s  is  the  resultant  force. 

101.  The  Link  PolygOlL — We  shall  now  consider  graphical 
methods  of  dealing  with  forces  which  do  not  necessarily  act 
through  one  point.  Take,  for  example,  the  forces  of  1,  2,  3,  4 
(Fig.  70).  Draw  the  unclosed  force  polygon  1',  2',  3',  4'  (Fig. 
71),  with  its  sides  parallel  to  and  proportional  to  the  forces,  and 
the  arrow-heads  circuital.  Now  the  dotted  line  h  a,  with  its 
arrow  non-circuital  with  the  rest,  is  parallel  to  and  proportional 
to  the  resultant  of  all  the  given  forces.  But  this  does  not  tell 
us  where  the  resultant  force  is  situated,  although  it  tells  us  its 
direction  and  amount. 
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From  cmy  point,  o  (Fig.  71),  draw  a  line  to  the  junction  of 
r  and  2'  (it  is  easier  to  say  draw  the  line  o  1'  2'),  o  2'  3',  etc., 
to  all  the  angles  of  the  force  polygon.  Now  construct  a  new 
unclosed  polygon,  with  its  corners  on  1,  2,  3,  4  (Fig.  70),  and 
its  sides  parallel  to  o  1'  2',  o  2'  3'  etc.  (Fig.  71),  its  last  side 
being  parallel  to  oa,  and  its  first  parallel  to  o6.  We  have 
now  found  the  point,  5  (Fig.  70),  where  the  first  and  last 
sides  of  the  link  polygon  meet    The  resultant  of  the  forces 


Pig.  7a 


Fig.  n. 


1,  2,  3,  4,  passes  through  this  point,  5,  and  corresponds  to 
the  closing  side,  ha^  in  direction  and  magnitude.  The  new 
polygon  is  called  the  link  polygon  of  the  forces  relative  to 
the  pole,  o.  The  position  of  A,  the  point  at  which  we  start  to 
draw  the  link  polygon,  may  be  chosen  anywhere  on  1,  and  hence 
there  may  be  any  nupiber  we  please  of  link  polygons  for  a 
given  position  of  the  pole,  o.  Again,  there  are  any  number 
we  please  of  link  polygons  con-esponding  to  any  other  posi- 
tion of  o,  and  we  can  choose  o  where  we  please.  Any  student 
who  studies  this  in  the  light  of  what  he  did  in  Art.  96,  will 
see  that  the  link  polygon  really  consists  of  a  system  of  links 
which  would  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  given  set  of  forces 
and  the  force  we  have  found ;  and  since  the  mere  links  only 
introduce  forces  which  are  of  themselves  in  balance,  being 
equal  and  opposite  in  each  link,  the  system  of  forces  acting  at 
the  joints  must  balance. 

Suppose  we  find  that  -when  we  are  giv^n  the  forceB  1,  2,  3, 
raid  4  (Fig.  72),  and  we  draw  the  force  polygon  (Fig.  73),  and 
any  link  polygon  (Fig.  72),  that  these  are  lK)th  closed,  let  us  prove 
that  the  forces  are  in  eqailibrium. 

A  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  is  not  affected  by 
introducing  any  number  of  forces  which  separately  balance  OAe 
another.  Now  let  a  force  represented  by  the  length  of  the  line  o 
V  2'  act  at  the  point  a  in  the  direction  b  a,  its  sense  being  shown 
by  the  MTow-h^  near  a.  and  let  an  eq^ual  force  act  at  b  in  the 
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directioii  ab,  its  sense  being  opposite  to  that  of  the  force  at  a. 
llaese  two  forces  are  in  equilibrium  with  one  another,  and  they 
cannot  therefore  affect  the  original  system  of  forces  in  any  way. 


1  ^ 

vrr^^       »  o  " ^P 

fii.  72.  Fig.  78. 

Similarly,  the  forces  shown  by  the  arrow-heads  in  b  c,  o  d,  d  a  are 
introduced,  every  pair  balancing  one  another. 

Now  we  see  that  the  three  forces  at  the  point  A  are  in  equi- 
librium with  one  another,  because  they  are  parallel  to  and  pro- 
portional in  amount  to  the  sides  of  the  triangle  om»  (Fig.  73), 
and  corresponding  arrow-heads  would  run  right  round  the  triangle. 
Similarly,  there  is  equilibrium  at  every  other  comer  of  the  linlr 
polygon  A  B  c  D ;  hence  all  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  and  hence 
the  forces,  1,  2,  3,  4,  taken  by  themselves,  must  be  in  equilibrium. 

The  theorems  which  we  wish  students  to  prove  by  construction 
can  be  proved  to  be  generally  true,  reasoning  from  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  forces  acting  at  a  point  can  only  have  one  resultant. 

102.  We  see,  then,  that  the  force  polygon  alone  is  sufficient 
to  find  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  if  the  forces  meet  at 
a  point,  but  we  need  also  the  link  polygon  if  the  forces  do  not 
meet  at  a  point. 

The  link  polygon  really  shows  that  the  sum  of  the  turning 
moments  of  the  foi-ces  1,2,  3,  4  (Fig.  70)  about  ahy  point  is  equal 
to  the  moment  of  the  resultant  about  the  same  point.  The  force 
polygon  pays  no  regard  to  turning  moments  of  forces ;  it  merely 
tells  us  about  the  resultant  of  the  forces,  supposing  that  they  all 
pass(  d  through  the  same  point. 

103.  You  ought  by  actual  drawing  to  illustrate  the  truth 
of  the  following  four  ways  of  putting  one  statement.  If  you  use 
cc'oured  inks  your  drawings  will  be  more  instructive. 

1st.  The  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  is  independent 
of  the  order  in  which  we  draw  them  in  the  force  polygon,  and 
draw  between  them  the  sides  of  the  link  polygon. 

2nd.  In  adding  forces  we  may  first  find  the  resultant  of 
some  of  the  forces,  and  then  add  together  this  resultant  and  all 
the  other  forces.  The  answer  will  always  be  the  same,  however 
we  may  group  the  forces  before  adding,  them. 
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3rd.  If  the  force  polygon  of  a  number  of  forces  is  closed, 
and  if  we  can  draw  a  closed  link  polygon,  then  all  the  link 
polygons  we  may  draw  will  also  be  closed. 

4th.  If  any  other  pole  be  taken  in  Fig.  71,  and  another  link 
polygon  be  drawn  and  a  new  point  5  (Fig.  70)  is  found,  both  of 
the  points  so  found  lie  in'a  straight  line  parallel  to  6  a  of  Fig.  71. 

You  will  also  find,  and  it  is  easy  to  prove,  that  the  locus  of  the 
point  in  which  any  two  sides  of  the  link  polygon  meet  is  parallel 
to  the  line  which  closes  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  force 
])olygon.  Again,  if  6  is  taken  as  pole  instead  of  o,  the  last  side  of 
the  Unk.  polygon  is  found  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of 
the  forces  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  and,  generally,  any  side  of  the  link  polygon 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  corresponding  number  of 
the  given  forces.  Thus,  if  i  is  taken  as  pole,  4,  6  becomes  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  3  4  becomes  the  resultant  of 
the  forces  1,  2,  3.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  of  any  two  forces,  or  of  any  number  of  forces,  which  meet 
at  a  point  passes  through  their  point  of  intersection. 

A  system  of  forces  may  not  reduce  to  a  resultant  force,  but  be 
equivalent  to  a  couple.  When  this  is  the  case  the  force  polygon  is 
closed,  and  the  first  and  last  sides  of  any  link  polygon  that  may  be 
drawn  are  parallel  to  one  another.  You  may  also  find  it  worth 
your  while  to  prove  by  construction  this  statement :  if  two  link 
polygons  are  drawn  for  two  positions  of  the  pole  o,  the  correspond- 
ing sides  of  the  two  polygons  meet  in  points  which  lie  in  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  two  positions  of  the 
pole  o. 

If  you  have  been  able  to  make  a  few  drawings  such  as  I  have 
been  speaking  about,  and  so  take  an  interest  in  this  easy  and 
instructive  method  of  working  mechanical  exercises,  you  ought  to 
work  by  means  of  it  some  such  exercises  as  the  following : — 

104.  1.  Exercises. — In  Exercise  2  of  page  128,  draw  the  force 
polygon,  taking  the  forces  in  the  order  op,  or,  o q,  o t,  o  s,  and 
observe  that  the  resultant  and  equilibrant  are  the  same  as  beff ore.  Obtain 
also  the  resultant  of  o  p,  o  b,  o  t,  and  the  resultant  of  o  a,  o  s,  and  show 
that  these  have  a  resultant  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the  five  forces. 

2.  Draw  a  line  h  k  4*7  inches  long.  On  h  k  take  points  a,  b,  c,  distant 
from  H  0*4  inch,  1'5  inch,  and  3*3  inches  respectively.  Now  draw  a  p,  b  q, 
0  B.  inclined  at  angles  of  72°,  57°,  and  ZT  with  h  k.  Suppose  that  a  force 
of  214  lbs.  acts  from  k  to  h,  one  of  576  lbs.  from  a  to  c,  one  of  132  lbs.  from 
Q  to  B,  and  one  of  237  lbs.  from  p  to  a.  (1)  Draw  a  force  polygon  to  deter- 
mine the  amount,  oHnure,  and  sense  of  the  resultant.  (2)  Take  any  pole 
o  and  draw  a  link  polygon  to  determine  the  lateral  position  of  the  result- 
ant. In  giving  your  answer  say  what  are  the  perpendicular  distances  of 
H  and  K  from  the  resultant.  (3)  Draw  a  new  force  polygon,  taking  the 
forces  in  a  different  order,  and  observe  that  the  resultant  is  the  same  as 
before  as  regards  amount,  clinure,  and  sense.  With  respect  to  a  new 
pole  o,  now  draw  a  second  link  polygon,  and  observe  that  the  lateral 
position  of  the  resultant  agrees  with  that  obtained  before.  (4)  Take  the 
first  force  polygon  and  choose  a  new  pole,  and  with  respect  to  it  draw  a 
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new  link  polygon.  OlMserve  that  this  gives  rise  to  the  same  resultant. 
Tliat  is,  the  closing  sides  of  each  link  polygon  meet  at  points,  aJl  of  which 
should  liOfOn  the  same  straight  line.  (5)  Calculate  the  above  answers 
according  to  the  rules  of  Art.  99. 

Afu.j  (1)  1,066  lbs.;  39-7'  with  hk;  sense  same  as  force  rc;  (2) 
1*312  inches;  1*7  inches. 

105.  Example, — Given  a  set  of  forces,  find  two  forces,  one 
given  in  position,  and  clinure  the  other  to  pass  through  a  given 
point  P,  such  that  these  two  forces  will  balance  the  given  set. 
The  ingenious  student  will  find  out  how  to  do  this  himself; 
other  students  will  benefit  by  the  following  instructions. 

Draw  the  force  polygon  with  one  comer  unknown ;  choose 
a  pole  and  begin  drawing  a  link  polygon  from  the  point  p ;  the 
side  closing  the  link  polygon  enables  the  missing  corner  of  the 
force  polygon  to  be  found.  This  problem  is  one  of  the  very 
commonest  to  come  before  the  engineering  student.  Thus,  let 
any  structure  (a  roof  principal  or  a  railway  girder,  for  example) 
have  given  loads.  Let  it  be  supported  at  a  hinge  joint  at  p, 
and  upon  rollers  at  q,  to  allow  for  expansion.  The  direction 
of  the  supporting  force  at  Q  is  known,  and  one  point,  p,  in  tho 
other  supporting  force  is  known. 

106.  A  student  who  sees  the  essential  ideas  underlying  our 
methods  of  working  will  have  pleasure  in  working  curious 
problems,  such  as  the  following  exercise : — Given  a  set  of 
forces  and  given  three  points,  A,  b,  and  c.  Draw  a  link  polygon 
with  three  of  its  sides  passing  respectively  through  A,  b  and  c. 

Hint. — You  must  first  find  the  resultant  of  the  given  forces,  and 
observe  where  its  line  of  action  meets  A  B  in  i ;  i  B  is  the  line 
of  action  of  the  balancing  force  through  B.  Three  forces  now 
act  at  I.  Their  lines  of  action  are  known,  and  the  magnitude 
of  one  force ;  hence  the  amounts  and  senses  of  the  other  two  can 
be  found. 

107.  Exercise. — Draw  a  rectangle  abcd,  ab  =  6  inches,  b  c  =  1*8 
inch.  From  a,  along  a b,  measure  off  lengths,  a  e,  a f,  a  g=  1*75,  2-8,  6*7 
mches  respectively.  From  d  along  d  c  measure  off  d  h,  d  k,  d  l  =  1*4,  2-4, 
2*85  inches  respectively.  Suppose  that  forces  of  the  following  amounts  act 
on  a  rigid  body — viz. ,  1,460  lbs.  from  a  to  h,  1,085  lbs.  from  e  to  k,  808  lbs. 
from  p  to  L.  These  are  balanced  by  two  others,  one  of  which  acts  through 
X,  a  point  in  d  a  distance  0*6  inch  from  d,  and  the  other  has  for  its  line  of 
action  y  y,  the  line  passing  through  c  and  o.  Find  the  magnitudes  of  the 
balancing  forces  and  the  angle  between  them.  (The  rectangle  is  intro- 
duced merely  as  a  convenient  way  of  settling,  without  a  figure,  the  given 
forces.)    Scale  i  inch  to  100  lbs.  Ana.y  2,660  lbs. ;  1,140  lbs. ;  63^ 

108.  Example, — Given  a  set  of  forces,  a.,  b,  c,  D  j  given  also 

three  lines,  z,  T,  z,  as  the  positions  of  three  forces  which  are  to 

-  balance  our  given  set     Find  these  three.     The  method  here 
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is  not  SO  obvious  as  the  method  of  the  last  example.  Draw 
a',  b',  c\  d',  known  sides  of  the  force  polygon.  Draw,  also, 
after  d',  x'  parallel  to  x  unlimited  in  length.  In  it  choose  o 
the  pole  and  join  to  all  known  corners  of  the  force  polygon. 
Note  that  o  x'  is  itself  two  radiating  lines  from  o,  because  there 
are  two  corners  of  the  force  polygon  in  it.  Now  let  the  point 
where  D  and  x  meet  be  called  a  side  of  the  link  polygon ;  the 
intercept  on  x  till  it  meets  Y  is  another  side,  and  it  will  now 
be  found  that  we  have  sufficient  information  for  the  completion 
of  both  force  and  link  polygons.  As  an  example,  Fig.  74 
represents  a  ladder  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  at  G,  and  weight 
300  lbs.  A  string  fastened  to  it  at  c  in  the  direction  c  o  keeps 
it  in  equilibrium,  its  end  a  resting  on  the  smooth  wall  o  A,  and 
its  end  b  on  the  smooth  floor  o  r  Find  the  pull  in  the  string 
and  the  reactions  at  A  and  b. 

The  forces  acting  on  the  ladder  are  shown  by  the  arrows. 
Draw  Y  X  (Fig.  75)  vertically  to  represent  the  weight  of  the 
ladder.     Draw  w  Y  horizontally  of  unknown  length.     Draw 
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Fig.  74.  Fig.  76. 

X  o  parallel  to  o  c,  and  take  o  anywhere  in  this  line.  Use  o  as 
pole  of  the  force  polygon.  Join  o  y.  Now  the  link  polygon 
is  M  N  p  M,  and  drawing  o  w  parallel  to  P  M,  and  w  z  parallel  to 
B  M,  we  find  that  Y  x  z  w  is  the  force  polygon.  The  lengths  of 
X  z,  z  w,  w  y  represent  the  forces  at  c,  at  b,  and  at  A. 

The  student  will  find  it  very  instructive  now  to  introduce 
friction  into  this  problem,  and  iiius  create  two  new  problems. 
(1)  If  the  pull  in  the  cord  is  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
ladder  from  moving.  Here  the  angle  o  B  M  ought  to  be 
90^—^^  where  tan.  ^^  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  at  b,  and 
o  A  p  ought  to  be  90°  +  ^2  if  tan.  ^3  is  the  coefficient  of  friction 
at  A.  (2)  If  the  pull  in  the  cord  is  just  sufficient  to  prodtLce 
motion.     In  this  case,  o  b  m  =  90^  +  ^1  0  a  p  =  90*^  —  ^. 
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Students  ought  at  thi^  stage  to  work  a  great  number  of 
exercises. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  In  Fig.  74,  A  B = 20  feet,  o  b = 10  feet,  b  c = 2  feet.  The  weight  of  the 
ladder  is  300  lbs.  Find  the  pull  in  c  o  and  the  reactions  at  b  and  a.  If  ^ = 
0'  1 ,  find  the  pull  in  the  rope ;  first,  if  b  is  made  to  approach  o ;  second,  if  b  is 
about  to  recede  from  o.    Ans.,  99-2  lbs. ;  319  lbs. ;  98  lbs. ;  145  lbs. ;  58-8  lbs. 

2.  A  horizontal  beam  a  f  has  loads,  at  b  of  1 ,000  lbs.,  at  c  of  250  lbs.,  at 
D  of  1,200  lbs.,  at  B  of  600.1bs.  If  a  b  =  5  feet,  a  c=9  feet,  a  d=15  feet, 
AB=18  feet,  AP=24  feet,  find  the  supporting  forces  analjrtically  and 
graphically.  Ans,,  1,548  lbs. ;  1,502  lbs.  nearly. 

3.  Draw  a  rectangle  a  b  c  d,  a  b= 5*2  inches,  and  b  c = 2*2  inches.  On 
A  B  take  points  s,  f,  o,  h,  k,  l  distant  from  a,  0*9,  1*55,  2*7,  3'25,  4*25, 
and  4*75  inches  respectively.  On  b  c  take  b  m  =  1*25  inch.  On  c  d  take 
N,  o,  p,  Q,  distant  from,  c,  1*5,  2*85,  3*7,  and  4  inches  respectively.  On 
D  A  take  D  R  =  1  inch.  Now,  three  forces  act  on  a  rigid  body-^-one  of 
0*615  ton  from  p  to  o,  one  of  0*536  ton  from  h  to  p,  one  of  0*423  ton  from 
L  to  N.  These  three  forces  are  balanced  by  three  others,  whose  lines  of 
action  are,  x  x  drawn  through  b  and  g,  y  y  drawn  through  e  and  q,  and 
z  z  drawn  through  h  and  k.  Find  the  magnitudes  of  these  balancing 
forces.     Scale  J  inch  to  0*1  ton.     Ans.,  0930  ton ;  0*375  ton ;  0*816  ton. 

109.  The  distance  x  of  the  centre  of  mass  (usually  called  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  but  only  few  bodies  have  true  centres  of  gravity) 
of  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  from  a  plane  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  each  little  portion  of  mass  m  by  the  distance  x 
of  its  centre  from  the  plane,,  adding  together,  and  dividing  by 
the  whole  mass.  The  symbol  for  this  isx  .  u  =  ^  m,x  where 
M  stands  for  ^  m.  Practically  the  engineer  often  finds  the 
centre  of  gravity  by  an  experimental  method. 

The  distance  x  of  the  centre  of  an  area  (usually  called  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  area)  from  a  plane  (or  more  usually  of 
a  plane  area  from  a  line  in  its  plane)  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
each  little  portion  of  the  area  a  by  the  distance  x  of  its  centre 
from  the  plane  (or  line),  adding  together,  and  dividing  by  the 
whole  area.  The  symbolic  way  of  representing  this  is  a; .  A  = 
S  €bos,  where  A  stands  for  the  whole  area. 

If  the  centres  of  the  masses  Wj,  mg,  mg,  etc.,  are  at  the  dis- 
tances QBiy  x^  a?3,  etc.,  from  any  plane,  let  the  sum  of  the  masses 
%  +  *»«  +  etc.  be  called  m,  and  let  »  =  (wij fl?i  +  m^x^-\-  etc.) -i-  m, 
or,  as  we  prefer  to  write  it,  »  =  2  (mx)  -r  m.  Sunilarly,  taking 
distances  from  two  other  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  let 
y  =  2  (m  y)  4-  M,  2  =  2  (f»  2)  4-  m.  Let  o^,  y,  «  be  the  co-ordinates 
of  a  point.  If  tf^,  m,,  M3,  etc.,  be  the  distances  of  the  masses  from 
any  other  plane,  at  a  distance  a  from  the  origin,  perpendicular  to 
tiie  direction  (JL,  m,  ft),  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
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and  if  «  is  the  distance  of_  Uie  point  already  found  from  the  new 
plane,  u^  Ix  -\-  my  •\-  nz  —  a;  and  nsing  the__ahoTe  yalaes  fox 
Xj  y,  z,  and  re-arranging  terms,  we  find  that  w  =  S  (m  m)  4-  m. 
We  see,  then,  that  the  ahore-mentioned  point  will  be  in  the  same 
position  whatever  be  the  planes  of  reference.  We  call  it  the  centra 
of  mass  or  centre  of  inertia;  and  when  we  are  dealing  with  a 
system  so  small  that  the  forces  of  attraction  npon  it  due  to  gravity 
may  be  r^;arded  as  parallel  to  one  another,  we  may  call  it  the 
centre  of  gravity.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  centres  of  the  areas 
^v  ^  ^^^-1  ^^  ^  ^^^  same  plane,  are  at  the  distances  x^,  x^,  etc^ 
from  a  line  in  the  plane,  and  if  a  is  Oj  +  a,  +  etc.,  the  whole  area, 
and  if  a;  is  the  distance  of  the  common  centre  of  area  (often  called 
the  centro  of  gravity  of  the  area)  from  the  line,  then 

«  ^  (oj  a?i  +  «,  a?2  +  etc.)  •«■  a. 

110.  We  can  use  a  gpraphical  statics  method  of  finding  the 
centre  of  mass,  or  area  G.  Thus,  let  there  be  masses  or  areas, 
mi,  mg,  etc.,  whose  centres  are  at  the  points  1,  2,  etc.  (.Pig.  76), 
Draw  parallel  forces  11,  22,  etc.,  in  any  direction  proportional 
to  m^  m^,  etc.,  and  find  the  resultant  by  the  above  method. 
Suppose  M  N  to  be  the  direction  of  the  resultant  Now 
repeat  the  process,  taking  the  parallel  forces  of  the  same 
magnitudes   as  before,  but   in  a  different  direction,  and   let 

MP  be  the  direction  of  the  resultant.  Evidently 

M,  where  these   lines  meet,  is  the  centre  of 

gravity  of  the  masses  or  areas.     This  method 

may  often  prove  useful,  for  areas  especially. 

Thus,  to  find  the   centre  of  gravity  of  any 

given  area,  divide  it  into  any  suitable  numb^ 

of  parts,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  and  area 

of  each  part  may  be  found  easily.      If  we 

divide  the  area  by  parallel  lines,  these  lines 

Pig.  70.  may  be  drawn  equidistant,  and  the  area  of 

each  part  is  approximately  given  by  the  length 

of  the  line  which  separates  it  from  either  of  its  nei^bours. 

A  repetition  of  the  process  has  been  employed  to  detexmine 

the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  area  about  any  given  line. 

111.  I  do  not  advise  students  to  adopt  this  link  polygon 
method  of  finding  centres  of  gravity  or  of  calculating  moment 
of  inertia.  A  practical  engineer  will  always  apply  the  ordinary 
formula  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  an  area.  Thus,  if 
you  want  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  figure  m  n  o  p  (Fig.  77), 
draw  two  parallel  lines,  G  H,  K  o,  touching  the  figure  at  two 
opposite  sides.     Draw  a  line,  K  g,  at  right  angles  to  g  h,  and 
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divide  it  into  any  number  of  parts,  each  equal  to  d.  Draw 
the  lines  a  b,  o  d,  etc.,  parallel  to  g  h,  so  that  they  are  at  the 
distance  d  apart,  the  distance  from  A  B  to  G  H,  or  from  Y  z  to 
K  o  being  ^d.  It  is  evident  that  if 
N  X  p  is  a  line  parallel  to  G  H  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  then  approxi- 
mately 

,,    AB  +  3oD  +  fiBF  +  etc 

aX  =  fa.  ; ; ; r 

"  AB+CD  +  EP  +  etc. 

We  have  thus  obtained  one  line 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  in 
a  similar  way  we  may  obtain  another 
such  line,  and  their  point  of  intersec- 
tion is  the  centre  of  gravity  required. 

Sometimes  we  choose  as  our  line 
of  reference,  a  line,  g  h,  which  cuts 
through  the  area ;  in  this  case  distances  on  one  side  of  the  line 
are  to  be  considered  negative ;  and  if  g  h  happens  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  of  course  the  sum  ^axisO, 

We  often  cut  the  shape  of  an  irregular  area  from  sheet 
zinc  and  balance  it  in  two  positions  on  a  straight  edge  to  find 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  area. 

Exercises. — 1.  Masses  whose  centres  ore  in  a  straight  line  at  a,  b,  c,  d 
are  4  lbs.,  8  lbs.,  7  lbs.,  6  lbs. ;  where  is  the  common  centre  of  mass  if 
A B  =  0*5  feet,  Ac=  2  feet,  and  ad  =  2J  feet P        Ans.^  a^  «=  1-32  ft. 

2.  A  disc  8  inches  diameter,  2  inches  thick,  with  a  hole  4  inches 
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diameter ;  centre  of  hole,  1  inch  from  centre  of  disc ;  where  is  the  centre 
of  mass  P  Ans. ,  J  inch  from  centre. 

3.  ABC  is  an  equilateral  triangle,  each  side  being  3  inches  long; 
particles  whose  masses  are  1,  2,  3  are  placed  at  a,  b,  c  respectively;  find 
their  centre  of  gravity  by  construction,  and  note  its  cUstance  from  a. 

.^n«.^  i^*18  inches. 

f  * 
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4.  ABCD  Ib  a  square  lamina  of  unifonn  density;  x,  f  are  tho  middle 
points  of  A  B  and  b  c.  If  the  comer  of  the  square  is  turned  down  along 
the  line  e  f,  so  that  b  comes  on  to  the  diagonal  a  c,  find  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  lamina  under  the  new  circumstances. 

Ans.f  A*  ^^  ^^  diagonal  from  the  centre. 

6.  A  ou*cular  disc,  8  inches  in  diameter,  has  a  hole  2  inches  in 
diameter  punched  out  of  it,  the  centre  of  the  hole  heing  3  inches  from  tho 
circumference  of  the  disc.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remaining 
portion.  Ans.,  0*0667  inch     from  centre  of  larger  circle. 

6.  A  thin  plate  of  metal  is  in  the  shape  of  a  square  .and  equilateral 
triangle,  having  one  side  common;  the  side  of  the  square  is  12  inches 
long.    Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plate. 

Arts,,  2*86  inches  from  centre  of  square. 

7.  Find  the  centres  of  area  of  the  areas  in  Fig.  78. 

112.  To  find  tho  moment  of  inertia,  i,  of  a  great  number  of  Uttlo 
masses  about  an  axis,  multiply  each  mass  by  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  the  axis,  and  add  up.  If  the  whole  mass  is  m,  we 
often  write  m  A:*  =  i ;  and  when  i  and  m  are  known  we  can 
calculate  A;,  which  we  call  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  mass  about 
the  axis.  To  find  what  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia,  i,  of  a  great 
number  of  little  areas  about  a  line  in  their  plane,  multiply  eadi  by 
the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  line,  and  add  up.  If  a  is  the 
whole  area,  and  a  A;^  ^  i,  we  call  k  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the 
area  about  the  line. 

113.  Just  as  we  found  centres  of  gravity,  so  we  may  obtain  the 
moment  of  inertia,  i,  of  any  area  about  any  line;  or,  as  is  often 
the  case,  suppose  we  wish  to  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  m  k  o  p 
(Fig.  77)  about  nxp,  a  line  which  passes  through  the  ceaitre  of 
gravity.  Evidently  the  moment  of  inertia  about  o  h  is  approximately 
I  =  rf»  (ab  +  9  CD  +  25  ef  +  etc.)/4. 

Students  ought  to  practise  this  method  first  upon  a  rectangle 
and  a  circle  whose  moments  of  inertia  have  been  worked  out  for 
them  by  the  calculus. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  an  area 
zbout  any  line  is  equal  to  its  ntommt  of  inertia  about  a  parallel  line 
through  its  centre  of  gravity^  together  with  the  product  of  the  area 
into  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  two  lines.  Hence,  the 
moment  of  inertia  about  nxp  is  Ij  =  i  —  ox'  .  d  (ab  +  cd  +  ef 
+  etc.). 

It  will  be  found  in  practice  that  this  easy  way  of  carrying  out 
simple  ideas  is  better  than  the  compli- 
cated use  of  the  link  i)olygon  method 
for  finding  moment  of  inertia.  If  the 
area  may  be  divided  into  rectangles 


^  —  I         ®  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  and  per- 

i  pendicular  to  the  axis,  we  need  not 

i  subdivide  these  rectangles.  It  niust  be 

j  remembered  that  the  moment  of  inertia 

i of  any  given  area  such  as  a  rectangle 

°  ^  about  any  axis  is  equal  to  the  area 

V%  79.  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  dis- 

tAA9^  ^t  its  centre  of  g^vity  from  the 
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axis,  plus  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  area  ahout  a  parallel  line 
through  its  centre  of  grayity.  Thus  the  rectangle  a  b  c  n 
(Fig.  79)  is  known  to  have,  about  n  m  n,  the  moment  of  inertia 

— ^2 — '"  ^  *^*  *^®  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rectangle  about 
&oo'  ia 

AB  .  BC*    .  ,  /BC* 


12 


+  AB  .  BO  .  MO",  or  AB  .  BC  (  ^  +  MO'j 


It  18  mainly  by  the  use  of  this  rule  that  we  haye  found  the 
moments  of  inertia  of  the  yarious  sections  shown  in  Table  YI.,  and 
all  these  ought  to  be  worked  out  as  exercises  by  students. 

The  student  will  find  it  good  exercise  to  take  a  few  sections  of 
angle-iron,  T-iron,  rails,  and  other  specimens  of  rolled  iron,  and 
find  by  the  above  graphical  method  the  position  of  centre  of 
gravity  of  each  section,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  each  area 
about  any  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  exact  forms 
ought  to  be  taken  from  real  specimens.  If  the  area  is  symmetricaly 
one  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  can  always  be  found  by 
mere  inspection. 

In  using  this  or  any  other  graphical  method,  it  is  well  to  know 
what  is  the  error  involved  in  havi^  each  strip  of  width  d^ 
inst^  of  being  infinitely  narrower.  We  ought  to  add  to  the  siun 
in  (2)  the  moment  of 'every  strip  about  its  own  central  line — ^that 
is,  d»  (a  B  +  o  D  +  E  p,  etc.)^ia  or  a  d^jy^  if  a  represents  the  total 
area.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  rectan^e  of  depth  d,  if  we  divide 
into  strips  of  breadth  i,  the  fractional  error  is  <^/d'. 

114.  When  the  moments  of  inertia  of  an  area  about  any  three  axes 
through  a  point  are  known,  the  moment  of  inertia  about  any  other 
axis  through  the  same  point  may  be  found ;  because  if  a  (ustance 
be  measured  from  the  point  along  an  axis  which  is  equal  to  the 
reciprocal  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  area  about  the  axis,  the 
extremities  of  all  such  measured  distances  lie  in  an  ellipse.  The 
principal  axes  of  the  area  are  in  the  directions  of  the  major  and 
minor  axes  of  this  ellipse.    Thus,  if  for  any  area,  m  k  p  a  (Fig.  80), 

the  least  moment  of  inertia  is  about  an  axis,  o  a,  and  is  — ,,  and  if 
the  greatest  moment  of  inertia  is  about  ob,  and  is  — =,  then 

OB'* 

AB  a'b'  being  an  ellipse  whose  major  and  minor  axes  are  A  a'  and 
b  b',  the  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis,  o  o,  is  — -^ 

116.  To  know  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  of  an  area  is 
important  for  many  purposes.  It  is  specially  important  in  regard  to 
struts.  A  strut  will  bend  in  such  a  way,  that  the  axis  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  section,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  bend- 
ing, is  the  axis  about  which  there  is  least  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
section.  The  ellipse  lets  us  see  the  moments  about  all  axes.  To  draw 
it  for  any  particidar  section,  if  the  section  is  symmetrical,  as  in  sections 
of -Fig.  80,  we  know  that  the  axis  of  symmetry  and  the  axis  at  right 
vigles  ta  it  are  the  principal  axes  of  inertia.     Ji  the  section  is  not 


uo 
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symmetrical,  as  in  the  case  of  an  angle-iron,  we  find  the  moment 

of  inertia  about  three  axes  as  o  p,  o  o,  o  b  of  Fig.  81,  and  we  set 

oft  the  distances  o  p,  o  q,  o  b  to 

r  represent  the  reciprocals  of  the  radii 

of  gyration.     We    now   have  the 

graphical    problem:     given    three 

points  p  Q  R  of   an   ellipse,   and  its 

\     centre  o  to  draw  the  ellipse.    Mr. 

i'-  (     Harrison  thinks  the  following  solu- 

' ...  ]     tion  better  than  any  other. 

'  -^[s  With  centre  o,  radius  oq,  de- 

' '     I  scribe    a    circle,    and    through    h, 

M  '--^^  ^^v^l^  where  pb  cuts  oq,  draw  the  chord 

^i:  pr  such  that  jpn  :  nr  =  p  h  :  hb. 

pj    gQ  Draw  the  radius  o*  perpendicular 

to    oq;   through    $    draw  «m,   «n 

parallel  respectively  topOfOr;  and<  through  n  and  m  draw  lines  parallel 

to  Bo,  OP,  intersecting  in  s;  then  o s  is  conjugate  to  oa. 


Jrtg.  81. 

For  proof,  suppose  the  ellipse  orthogonally  projected  into  « 
circle,  and  let  the  smaller  figure  be  similar  to  this  projection. 
This  figure  can  be  drawn,  remembering  that  parallel  lines  project 
into  parallel  lines  the  mutual  ratios  of  whose  lengths  renuun 
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unaltered ;  also  that  conjugate  diameters  project  into  perpendicular 
diameters.  The  solution  given  consists  in  drawing  this  figure 
with  oq  coinciding  with  o  a,  and  then  locating  s. 

To  determine  the  principal  axes,  through  s  draw  a  line  (not 
shown)  perpendicular  to  oq,  and  on  it  take  two  points  d,  b; 
opposite  ways  from  s,  such  that  sd  =  bb  =  oq.  Then  the  axes 
of  the  ellipse  are  respectively  equal  to  the  sum  and  difference  of 
o  D  and  o  s,  and  the  major  axis  bisects  the  angle  doe.*' 

MOMENT  OF  INERTIA  OF  A  RECTANGLE. 

116.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  rectangle  about  the  line  oo 
through  its  centre,  parallel  to  one  side. — Let  a  b 
=  *,  B  c  ==  rf.  Consider  the  strip  of  area  between 
o  p  =  y  and  o  q  ==  y  +  8y.  Its  area  is  * .  8y, 
and  its  moment  of  inertia  about  o  o  is  d .  y^ .  8y ; 
so  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole 
rectangle  is 


A^^  y^'dy  or  *r      4y*1 


12 


The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  area  a  b  c  about 

an  axis  o  at  right  angles  to  the  area  is  equal  to 

the  mm  of  the  moments  of  inertia  i^  and  ly,  about 

o  z  and  o  y,  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another 

in  the  ai'ea.    For  if  a  is  a  portion  of  area  at  p,  ix 

is  the  sum  of  all  such  terms  as  a .  p  b^,  ly  is  the  sum  of  all  such  terms 

as  a .  p  a^ ;  and  the  sum  of  each  such  pair  of  terms  is  a  term  a .  o  p^. 
117.  Moment  of  UMrtia  of  a  circle  about  its  centre.— Consider 

the  ring  of  area  between  the 
ladii  r  and  r  +  8r.  Its 
area  is  2irr .  8r  more  and 
more  nearly  as  8r  is  made 
smaller  and  smaller,  and  its 
moment  of  inertiais  2  irr*  .5r. 
The  integral  of  this  is 
^irR'*  for  a  circle  of  radius 
b.  The  square  of  the  radius 
of  gyration  is  Jr*.  Now, 
in  this  case  ix  =  ly,  each 
being  half  of  ^ttr^  ;  so  that 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  a 
circle  about  its  diameter 
is  Jttr*,  or  ^yirD*  if  D  is  the 
diameter. 

118.  The  student  ought 

to  be  able  to  prove  the  propositions  refeiTed  to  in  Art.  112  : — 
1.  As  to  mass  or  inertia. — To  prove  that  the  moment  of  inertia 

about  any  axis  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  parallel 

axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity  together  with  the  whole  mass 

multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  two  axes. 

Thus,  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axes. 

*  8ee  Appendix. 
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Let  there  be  a  little  mass  m  at  p  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  o 
be  the  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass,  and 
o'  be  the  other  axis.  We  want  the  sum  of  all  such  terms  as 
iii.(o'r)3. 

Now,  (o'  p)'  =  (o'  o)'  +  o  p*  +  2  .  o  o' .  o  Q,  where  Q  is  the 
foot  of  a  i)erpendicular  from  p  upon  oo',  the  plane  containing 
the  two  axes.  Then,  calling  2  w .  (o'  fJ^  by  the  name  i,  calling 
S  fn .  o  p'  by  the  name  i^,  the  moment  oi  inortia  about  the  axis  o 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass,  then 

I  =  (o'  o)^  2  w  +  1^  +  2  .  o  o' .  Sm .  o  a. 
But  S  m .  o  Q  means  that  each  portion  of  mass  m  is  multij^ed  by 
its  distance  from  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  paper  through  the 
centre  of  ^vity,  and  this  is  zero.    8o  that 

Q — z-'-^'P   the  proposition  is  proved.     Or,  lettiog  :S  m  be 

called  M,  the  whole  mass, 

i  =  io  +  M.(o'o)». 
2.  To  prove  the  proposition  about  areas. 
Let  o  o  (Fig.  85)  be  the  axis  through  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  o'  o'  a  parallel  axis. 
y  We  want  i,  the  sum  of  all  bu(£  terms  as  a 

j'l/  (o'  p)2,  and  this  is  the  same  as  5 «  .  o  p'  + 

is  2a  .  o  p  .  o  o'+  2a  .  o  o'^.     But 
*^*^  2  2a.op.oo'  =  2.oo'5a.op, 

and  this  is  0  from  our  definition  of  centre  of  gravity ;  so  that 


EXERCISES. 

1.  A  fly-wheel  has  a  rim  of  rectangular  section,  the  outside  and  inside 
radii  being  8  feet  and  7  feet.  What  is  the  error  in  assuming  the  radius 
of  gyration  to  be  7*5  feet? 

Ana.  The  true  radius  of  gyration 
is  7*516  feet,  and  hence  the  assumed 
radius  of  gyration  is  '21  per  cent, 
wrong.    It  would  give  a  moment  of    - 
inertm  '4  per  cent,  wrong. 

2.  Find  the  radii  of  gyration  of 
the  sphere  of  Table  II.,  p.  251,  about  a 
line  touching  its  sur&ce ;  the  solid 
cylinder  about  a  line  touching  its  "* 
outside,  parallel  to  the  axis ;  the  rod 
about  a  Ime  at  right  angles  to  it  at  one 
end.    Ans.y  -5916 1^;  5iid;  -5773  e. 

3.  What  error  is  introduced  in  Table  II.,  by  neglecting  the  size  of  the 
section  of  the  prismatic  rod  ? 

4.  Two  homogeneous  spheres  of  weights  12  and  20  lbs.,  radii  02  and 
0*3  feet,  their  centres  5  feet  apart ;  find  the  distance  of  o,  the  centre  of 
gravity,  from  o,  the  centre  of  the  smaller ;  find  i^,  the  moment  of  inertia 
about  an  axis  through  o  at  right  angles  to  o  o ;  find  the  moment  of  inertia 
about  o  o  itself ;  find  the  moment  of  inertia  about  any  line  o  a  if  the 
angleooAiso.    iifw., 87*6 inches ;  27131;  131*3;  131*328  +  27000 sin.**. 


Fig.  85. 
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110.  Given  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  lamina  about  a  pair  of 
axes  at  right  angles  in  the  plane  of  the  lamina,  to  find  the  moment  of 
inertia  about  any  other  axis  through  the  intersection  and  lying  in 
the  plane.  Let  the  moment  of  inertia  about  ox  be  ix  and  the 
moment  of  inertia  about  o  t  be  ly  ;  o  p  is  any  other  axis,  the 
angle  z  o  p  being  a.  Let  the  distance  of  a  small  portion  of  area 
at  Q  from  the  three  axes  be  called  j^,  a/,  and  7 ;  then 

7  =  /  COS.  a—  of  sin.  a, 
and      T^  =  y'^  cos.^  a  -\-  a^  sin.*  a  —  2afi/  sin.  a  cos.  a. 
Hence,  if  i  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole  area  about  the 
new  axis,  I  =  ix  cos.*  o  +  ly  sin,*  a  —  2i*y  sin.  o  cos.  o  .  . .  .  (1), 
where  ixy  is  written  to  mean  the  product  of  inertia  about  the  axes 
w  and  y,  or  the  sum  of  all  such  terms  as  "  portion  of  area  x  ary." 

Now,  leti  =  -±-,    i.--j^,    '»=-^'    ^-=-^- 

When  A  is  the  area,  r,  r„  and  fj  are  the  reciprocals  of  radii  of  gyra- 
tion ;  but  9  has  no  name. 

If  we  take  a  point  p  in  the 
line  o  p,  such  that  o  p  «=:  r,  and  let 
the  co-ordinates  of  this  point 
lelatively  to  the  original  axes  be 
a  and  y,  then  (1)  becomes 

»■     .     y»    _  2  ay  ^  . 
^  ^  77        -^  ^' 

which    is    the    equation    to    an 
ellipse.      We  see,  then,  that  if  a 
distance  proportional  to  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  radius  of  gyration  Fig.  86. 
.about  an  axis  be  measured  along 

that  axis  from  o,  the  points  so  found  lie  in  an  ellipse.  When  the  point 
o  is  the  centre  of  the  area  this  ellipse  is  called  the  momental  ellipse 
of  the  area,  and  its  principal  axes  are  the  principal  axes  of  inertia. 
If  they  had  been  chosen  as  the  axes  of  reference,  evidently  i^y,  the 
product  of  inertia  relatively  to  them,  would  have  been  zero. 


APPENDIX   TO   CHAPTER  VII. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  prepare  the  following  short  account  of  the 
general  principles  involved  in  the  graphical  study  of  forces 
when  they  do  not  act  in  one  plane,  and  readers  are  referred  to 
**  Graphics,"  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Smith,  for  more  detailed  information. 
Forces  in  space  and  framed  structures  in  three  dimensions. 

Problem  1. — To  find  the  resultant  of  a  given  system  of 
forces  in  spuce^  whose  lines  of  action  all  pass  through  a  point, 

A  force  in  space  is  conveniently  defined  by  tivo  orthogonal 
projections  of  the  line  which  represents  it.     These  projections 
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represent  the  resolved  parts  of  the  force  respectively  paimllol 
to  the  planes  of  projection. 

To  compound  the  given  system,  add  tlie  forces  as  vectors. 
Two  projections  of  the  gauche  polygon  representing  the  vector 
addition  are  required. 

Let  p  Q  B,  p'  q'  r'  (Fig.  87),  be  the  given  plans  and  elefa- 
tions  of  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces. 

The  plan  p  q  r,  and  the  elevation  j?'  q  r'  of  the  vector 
polygon  can  be  at  once  drawn,  since  the  lengths  of  the  sides 
are  supposed  given  as  part  of  the  data.     Then  a  line»  B,  b', 


Pig.  87. 


through  the  given  point  o,  o',  parallel  and  equal  to  the  closing 
side  «,  s'  of  the  vector  polygon,  represents  the  required  resultant. 
Problem  2. — The  lines  of  action  of  a  concurrent  system  of 
forces  in  equilibrium  in  space  being  given,  and  the  magnitudes 
of  all  the  forces  except  three,  to  find  the  three  magnitucks. 
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In  Fig.  87  the  forces  p  p',  q  q',  r  b',  are  those  given 
completely ;  the  magnitudes  of  l  l',  u  m',  n  n',  are  required. 

Compound  the  known  forces  into  a  single  force  s  s',  by 
means  of  the  vector  polygon  shown  in  plan  and  elevation. 

To  £nd  L  h\  observe  that  its  magnitude  must  be  such  that 
the  component  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  m  n  shall  be  equal 
to  the  component  of  s  s',  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane. 

Draw  a  new  elevation  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  M  N.  Let  s"  or  o"  a"  be  the  new  elevation  of  s.  Draw 
a"  b"  parallel  to  m"'  n^,  to  meet  l"  in  b"  ;  then  o"  b*  is  the 
magnitude  of  h",  the  elevation  of  L  on  x'  y.  Project  b''  to  b. 
Then  o  B  is  the  length  of  the  plan  L. 

Draw  I  parallel  and  equal  to  o  b,  and  close  the  vector 
polygon  in  plan  by  drawing  the  lines  m,  n  respectively  parallel 
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to  M  and  H.  The  elevation  of  the  polygon  can  now  be  drawn 
The  true  lengths  (not  shown)  of  the  lines  I  If,  m  m',  n  w'  would 
give  the  actual  magnitudes  of  the  three  forces,  L,  m,  n. 

Problem  3. — To  rechice  two  given  forces  ^  acting  in  directions 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  to  a  single  force  and  a  couple,  the 
plane  of  the  couple  being  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of 
the  single  force. 

Let  p  and  q  (Fig.  88)  be  the  given  forces,  and  let  A  b  of 
length  a  be  the  line  meeting  both  ?  and  Q  at  right  angles. 

At  B  introduce  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  p^  and  Pj  as 
shown,  in  a  line  parallel  to  P  and  equal  to  it  in  amount. 
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Compound  p^  and  Q  into  B^.  In  the  plane  A  b  s^  draw  a  d, 
making,  with  A  B,  the  angle  dab  =  qbRj  =  6;  and  draw 
B  D  perpendicular  to  A  D.  Introduce  the  forces  b  and  r^,  each 
equ^  and  parallel  to  Rj  as  shown. 

Then  the  required  single  force  equivalent  to  p  and  Q  is  B, 
and  the  required  couple  R  x  C  D. 

For  let  the  couple  p  p^  be  represented  by  the  axis  b  n  =  p  x  a; 
n^solve  this  into  B  M,  if  N,  where  M  N  is  perpendicular  to  b  M. 

Then  b  M  =  B  N  x  cos.  0  =  p  a  cos.  0  =  r  a  sin.  6  cos.  0  = 
R  X  c  D. 

And  M  N  =  B  N  X  sin.  0  =  p  a  sin.  6  =  r  a  sin.^  6  =  B  x  B  c. 

So  R  X  G  D  represents  the  component  couple  b  m,  and  r,  R^may 
be  taken  as  the  couple  represented  by  M  N.  Now  r^  cancels  r^, 
and  there  remain  R  and  B  x  C  D. 

The  two  outer  lines  at  c  d  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
couple.  The  convention  adopted  as  to  si^n  is,  that  when  the 
arrow-heads  on  the  couple  axis,  and  on  the  force  line  point  the 
same  way,  as  in  the  figure,  the  tendency  of  the  forces  is  to 
produce  a  right-handed  screw  motion,  and  conversely. 

Problem  4. — To  compound  a  given  general  system  of  forces 
in  space. 

Let  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  be  supposed  cut  by  any 
plane,  and  at  the  points  of  intersection  resolve  the  forces 
respectively  along  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  Compound 
each  of  these  two  sets.  The  system  is  thus  reduced  to  two 
non-intersecting  forces  at  right  angles.  If  desired,  these  two 
forces  may  be  compounded,  as  in  the  last  problem. 

The  given  system  illustrated  in  Fig.  89  consists  of  three 
forces,  p,  Q,  B,  the  projections  of  the  lines  of  action  of  which 
on  three  planes  mutually  perpendicular  are  shown,  as  are  also 
the  three  projections  of  the  vector  polygon,  drawn  as  if  the 
given  system  were  concurrent. 

The  system  may  be  reduced  to  two  forces — one  in  the 
horizontal  plane  x  y,  the  other  vertical. 

To  find  the  former,  draw  a  link  polygon  in  plan  with 
respect  to  any  pole  o.     Thus,  s  =  *  is  the  horizontal  force. 

To  find  the  vertical  force,  two  methods  are  available. 

(1)  Compound  the  vertical  components.  In  the  figure,  the 
elevations  of  the  components  on  z  x  are  shown,  and  their 
i*esultant  y'  is  found  by  means  of  a  link  polygon  drawn  with 
respect  to  any  pole  o^.  In  a  similar  manner  (not  sliown),  the 
elevation  on  Y  z  of  the  resultant  vertical  force  could  be  founds 
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thiis  completely  determining  the  vertical  force  and  giving  the 
plan  H  of  its  line  of  action. 

(2)  Or  thus : — On  z  x,  by  means  of  a  link  polygon  drawn 
to  any  pole  o',  find  s',  the  elevation  of  the  line  of  action  of  the 
component  force  of  the  system  parallel  to  the  plane  z  x.  And 
similarly,  on  Y  z,  find  s",  die  elevation  of  the  component  parallel 
to  Y  z.  Let  these  intersect  the  ground  lines  respectively  in  h* 
and  h"y  projections  from  which  give  H,  the  plan  of  the  line  of 
action  of  the  vertical  force  required.     Its  magnitude  is  a^  d\ 

A  further  construction  is  shown  for  reducing  the  forces,  as 
in  the  last  problem.  The  line  of  action  of  the  single  force  thus 
obtained  is  called  the  central  aada  of  the  system.  The  couple 
is  equal  to  the  moment  of  system  about  the  central  axis,  and 
may  be  shown  to  be  the  minimum  couple.  There  is  no  other 
axis  about  which  the  forces  have  a  less  moment. 

^ote. — If  the   given    system   contain    couples  as   well  as 
forces,  treat  those  independently,  adding  their  axes  as  vectors.  . 
Kesolve  this  couple  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  central 
axis,  and  add  to  the  other  part  of  the  system. 

Problem  5. — To  determine  the  stresses  in  a  non-redundam 
framed  structure  of  three  dimensions  under  given  loads. 

The  criterion  for  a  non-redundant  stiff  frame  in  three  dimen- 
sions, with  non-rigid  joints,  is  that  the  number  of  bars  must 
be  six  less  than  treble  the  nurnber  of  joints.  For  this  relation 
is  evidently  true  in  the  simplest  example — viz.,  for  a  frame  of 
six  bars  forming  a  pyramid ;  and  in  biulding  up  a  frame  which 
shall  be  stiff,  each  new  joint  requires  three  new  bars.  If  any 
portion  consist  of  a  plane  frame  with  redundant  members  (such, 
for  example,  as  a  plane  quadrilateral  with  crossed  diagonals), 
such  redundant  members  are  not  to  be  counted  in  applying  the 
criterion. 

Fig.  90  shows  a  derrick  crane  carried  by  a  braced  triangular 
pier. 

The  stress  diagram  for  the  frame  is  built  up  in  plan  and 
elevation,  applying  Problem  2  in  succession  to  the  several 
joints.  The  order  of  taking  the  joints  is  that  indicated  by 
the  Koman  numerals,  and  the  various  points  on  the  stress 
diagram  are  marked  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  in  order  as  they  are  found. 

If  the  pier  had  been  braced  as  shown  in  Fig.  91,  then  after 
having  drawn  the  stress  diagram  for  the  joints  I  and  II, 
there  would  be  no  new  joint  with  less  than  four  unknowns. 
In  this  case  the  stress  in  the  bar  marked  P  could  be  found  by 
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resolving  the  forces  at  the  joint  Y  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
which  contains  the  other  three  nnknowns,  Q,  R,  s.  The  building 
up  of  the  diagram  would  then  proceed  in  ihe  same  order  as 
before. 

EXERCISES. 

1 .  A  vertical  crane  post  ia  10  feet  high,  jib  30  feet  long,  stay  24  feet  long, 
meeting  at  a.  point  c.  There  are  two  iMick  stays  making  angles  of  45** 
with  the  horizontal ;  they  are  in  planes  due  north  and  due  west  from  the 
post.  A  weight  of  5  tons  hangs  from  c.  Find  the  forces  in  the  jib  and 
stays — 1st,  when  o  is  south-east  of  the  post ;  2nd,  when  c  is  due  east ; 
3rd,  when  c  is  due  south. 

2.  A  tripod  whose  vertex  is  A,  and  whose  legs  are  a  b,  a.  c,  a  d,  of  lengtha 
8,  8*5,  and  9  feet  respectively,  sustains'a  load  of  2  tons.  The  ends  b,  c,  d 
form  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  b  o=7  feet,  cd  =  6  feet,  b  d  =  8  feet,  find 
by  graphical  construction  the  compressive  forces  in  each  leg. 

Am.,  1-16  ton,  0-56  ton,  0-53  ton. . 

3.  Three  ropes,  each  12  feet  long,  hang  from  the  three  comers  of  a 
horizontal  isosceles  triangle,  a  b  c,  in  which  a  b  and  a  c  are  each  20  feet, 
and  B  0  is  10  feet.  The  ropes  are  joined  at  their  ends  and  support  a  load 
of  1  ton.    Tind  the  pull  on  each  rope.    Ant,,  0*52  ton,  0*52  ton,  0*92  t<m. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

EXAMPLES   IN  GRAPHICAL  STATICS. 

120.  In  any  structure,  such  as  the  principal  of  a  roof  and 
many  girders  of  bridges  formed  of  many  different  bars,  if  we 
neglect  the  weights  of,  or  upon,  the  bars,  and  we  assume  that 
the  joints  are  frictionless  hinges,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  force 
exerted  by  any  bar  is  in  a  straight  line  between  the  centres  of 
the  hinges  at  its  ends.  For  whatever  may  be  the  many  forces 
between  a  piece  and  pin,  at  the  surface  of  the  pin,  these  forces 
must  all  be  normal  to  the  surface,  since  there  is  no  friction ; 
they  must  therefore  all  be  directed  in  radial  lines,  and  hence 
their  residtant  must  be  a  radial  line  through  the  centre  of  the 
pin.  In  this  case,  then,  the  joints  of  a  structure  only  being 
loaded  with  known  forces,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  pushing 
or  palling  force  exerted  by  each  piece. 

To  illustrate  this — let  there  be  three  pieces,  whose  centre- 
lines are  A  o,  bo,  and  c  o  (Fig.  92), 
meeting  on  a  pin  whose  centre  is  o.  Sup- 
pose we  know  that  the  piece  c  o  pulls  the 
pin  in  the  direction  o  c  with  a  force  of 
2,000  lbs.  We  have  then  to  find  the  two 
forces  in  the  given  directions  of  A  o  and 
B  0  to  balance  the  known  force  o  c. 

Draw  the  triangle  (Fig.  93),  whose 
sides,  c,  a,  5,  are  parallel  to  o  c,  a  o,  and 
B  o;  and  let  c  represent  the  force  o  c 
or  2,000  lbs.  to  some  scale,  and  let  the 
arrow-head  on  c  represent  the  sense  of  o  a 
Then  the  lengths  of  h  and  a  represent  the 
other  two  forces  to  scale.  Put  the  circuital 
arrow-heads  on  h  and  a,  and  we  see  that 
0  A  is  a  palling  force,  and  the  piece  o  a  is  called  a  tie-rod ;  b  0 
is  a  pushing  force,  and  the  piece  b  o  is  called  a  strut.  Note  that 
b  o  is  attached  to  some  other  pin  than  o.  If  we  study  the  equi- 
librium of  the  new  pin  we  must  remember  that  B  o  pushes  it,  and 
we  must  draw  the  new  arrow-head  when  we  study  the  new  pin. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  student  should  illustrate  an 
important  fact  like  this  for  himself  in  the  laboratory.  Fig.  94 
ibows  two  real  pieces  a  o  a^d  P  o  hinged  at  o.     Hang  on  any 
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weight  0.  Adjust  the  screw  at  a'  until  the  spring-balanoe  a'  a 
is  in  a  line  with  o  A,  so  that  it  indicates  the  pull  on  o  A.  The 
push  in  B  o  is  recorded  by  the  spring-balance  b'  b.  When 
things  are  at  rest,  open  the  parts  of  a  two-foot  rule  until  they 
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just  fit  the  angle  between  a  o  and  b  o,  and  transfer  this  angle 
to  a  sheet  of  paper.  Now  do  the  same  with  the  fuigle  between 
b  o  and  c  o,  and  tost  on  the  paper  if  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
parallel  to  a  o,  b  o,  and  c  o  really  represent,  to  some  scale,  the 
three  forces.  If  they  do  not^  speculate  for  yourself  upon  the 
discrepancy;  how  much  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  forces  as  measured  are  not  truly  the  forces  at  o,  because  of 
the  weights  of  the  parts?  How  much  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  rule  presupposes  a  pin  with  absolutely  no  friction  ?  If  you 
are  ingenious  and  an  advanced  student,  you  will  try  a  pin  with 
much  friction,  or  perhaps  a  riveted  joint  at  o,  and  so  leam 
more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  In  Fig.  94  the  jib  o  b  makes  an  angle  of  46^  with  the  horizontal ; 
angle  a  o  b,  15° ;  weignt  at  o,  f  tons ;  find  the  forces  in  o  a  and  o  b. 

An8,y  13'66  ton,  1673  ton. 

2.  A  chMn  fastened  at  o  (Fig.  94^  goes  round  a  snatdh-block  at  c, 
«nd  then  over  a  (vtlley  at  o  in  ^e  d^reptioi^  o  a  to  tl|e  barrel  the  tot«l 
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weight  at  o  being  6  tons;  find  the  forces  in  ja  and  ob.    Dimensioiis 
came  as  in  1.  Ant.,  10*76  tons;  16*73  tons. 

3.  If  a  wharf  crane,  the  post,  tie-rod  and  jib  measure  15,  20,  and  30 
feet  respectively,  what  would  be  the  stresses  in  each  of  the  thi^  members 
when  a  load  of  7  tons  is  suspended  over  the  pulley  at  the  jib-head  (1) 
when  the  lifting-chain  passes  from  the  pulley  to  the  drum  parallel  with 
the  jib :  (2)  when  the  drum  is  placed  so  that  the  chain  passes  from  jib-head 
parallel  to  tie-rod  P 

Ans.,  7  tons  ;  9*3  tons ;  21  tons  ;  7  tons  ;  2*3  tons ;  14  tons. 

4.  A  contractor's  portable  hand-crane  has  a  vertical  post  A  B,  to  which 
the  jib  A  c  is  inclined  45°,  and  the  tension-rod  b  c  makes  with  a  b  an  angle 
A  u  u  of  1 20°.  The  back-stay,  from  the  head  of  the  post  b  to  the  extremity 
D  of  the  horizontal  strut  a  d,  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  a  d.  Find 
the  counterbalance  weight  required  at  d  to  balance  a  load  of  10  tons  sus- 
pended from  the  end  c  of  the  jib.  Determine  also  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  force  in  the  jib  a  c,  and  in  the  rods  b  c  and  b  d.  (The  tension  in 
tho  chain  may  be  neglected.) 

Ans.y  23*66  tons  ;  3340  tons ;  27*32  tons ;  33*46  tons. 

121.  Let  us  now  consider  the  roof-principal  shown  in  Fig.  95. 


Pig.  w. 

Certain  loads  are  given  acting  at  the  joints,  and  we  know 
that  the  structure  is  supported  by  two  forces  or  reactions  at  its 
two  ends.  Our  tirst  step  is  to  find  these  two  supporting  forces. 
They  must  be  in  equilibrium  with  all  the  external  loads. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  we  must  be  given  either  the 
direction  or  some  other  information  about  one  of  these  support- 
ing forces,  else  the  problem  becomes  indeterminate.  It  is 
usual  to  be  told  that  one  or  other  supporting  force  is  vertical. 
This  condition  is  arrived  at  in  practice  by  having  at  one  end  of 
the  structure  a  shoe  with  rollers  resting  on  a  horizontal 
plate  of  iron. 

Tlie  notation  which  we  use  very  materially  simplifioE  the 
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process  of  calculation.  You  obse^e  that  every  space  botweetk 
two  forces  in  Fig.  95  is  indicated  by  a  letter.  The  line  which 
separates  the  space  A  from  the  space  B  is  called  A  B,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  line  A  B  in  Fig.  96.  A  poirU  is  indicated 
by  the  letters  of  the  spaces  which  meet  at  that  point.  Thus, 
A  G  H  is  the  end  of  the  roof-principaL 

Suppose  the  supporting  force  at  the  point  f  G  p  is  known  to 
be  vertical.  We  must  first  find  the  amount  of  the  force  f  g, 
and  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  force  a  g. 

Draw  the  force  polygon,  A  b  c  D  E  F,  Fig.  96.*  We  see 
that  to  close  it  we  need  two  lines  to  join  f  and  a.     Now,  one 


Fig.  9(1 

of  these,  f  g,  is  vertical.  Take  o  as  pole.  Join  o  A,  o  B,  o  c, 
o  D,  o  B,  0  F  in  the  usual  way.  Draw  the  link  polygon,  shown 
dotted  in  Fig.  95,  commencing  at  the  only  known  point  of  the 
force  A  G,  namely  A  G  n.  Now,  o  G  (Fig.  96)  is  parallel  to  the 
last  side  of  it,  and  thus  we  find  f  g  and  G  A,  the  supporting 
forces  at  the  end  of  the  principal.  Having  found  the  two 
supporting  forces,  F  G  and  G  A,  we  proceed  as  follows : — We 
have  the  closed  force  polygon  a  b  c  d  £  f  g  A.  The  arrow-heads 
shown  on  this  force  polygon  are  not  to  be  rubbed  out  during 
the  calculation,  and  in  practice  we  mark  them  in  ink.     All 


*  In  an  actual  case  ihere  would  usually  be  loads  given  at  the  end  joints 
as  well  as  the  others.  In  this  first  example  I  have  only  taken  the  loads  as 
shown. 
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otlier  aiTOW-heads  which  we  draw  on  Fig.  96  may  require  to 
be  rubbed  out,  and. ought  only  to  be  marked  in  pencil.  We 
must  begin  our  calculation  at  a  joint  where  only  two  pieces 
meet,  and  where  one  force  which  acts  there  is  given.  Now 
at  the  joint  A  G  H  we  know  the  force  A  o.  In  Fig.  96  draw 
A  H  and  G  H  parallel  to  the  pieces  a  h  and  G  H  of  Fig.  95. 
Put  arrows  on  the  sides  of  the  triangle  G  A  H  circuital  with 
the  arrow  on  G  A.  Now  we  see  by  the  arrows  that  the  piece 
A  H  pushes  the  joint  with  a  force  represented  to  scale  by  th^ 
length  of  the  line  A  H  (Fig.  96).  We  know,  then,  that  A  h 
is  a  strut,  since  it  pushes^  and  we  know  the  total  pushing  force 
in  it.  Similarly,  H  G  is  a  tie,  and  the  total  pulling  force  in  it 
is  represented  by  the  length  of  the  line  H  G  in  Fig.  96. 

We  now  rub  out  the  arrows  which  we  are  supposed  to  have 
drawn  in  pencil  on  the  lines  A  H  and  H  G  (Fig.  96),  and  proceed 
to  the  joint  A  B  i  H.  It  must  be  remembered  that  although  the 
pieces  A  H  and  b  i  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  we  regard 
them  as  two  separate  pieces. 

We  know  ike  force  A  B,  we  also  know  that  the  force  with 
which  the  piece  A  H  pushes  the  joint  (we  have  already  found  it 
to  be  a  strut,  therefore  it  pushes  both  joints  at  its  ends)  is 
represented  by  the  length  of  the  line  A  H  (Fig.  96).  Draw, 
then^  H I  and  bi  (Fig.  96)  parallel  to  the  pieces  h  i  and  b  i 
(Fig.  95).  We  have  thus  a  polygon  a  b  i  h.  The  force  a  b 
(Fig.  96)  tells  us  how  to  pencil  arrow-heads  circuitally 
round  this  polygon.  When  we  do  this  we  find  that  the  piece 
b  I  pushes  the  joint  with  a  force  represented  by  the  line  b  i 
(Fig.  96),  so  that  b  i  is  a  strut.  Also  i  h  is  a  strut,  in  which 
the  stress  is  represented  by  the  line  i  h  (Fig.  96).  We  pro- 
ceed in  this  way  from  joint  to  joint,  always  taking  care  to  rub 
out  our  pencilled  arrow-heads  when  we  proceed  from  one  joint 
to  the  next.  The  lengtlhs  of  the  lines  in  Fig.  96  give  the 
magnitudes  of  the  forces  in  the  pieces  of  the  structure.  It 
is  easy  to  prove  that,  if  no  mistake  is  made,  no  discrepancy 
will  appear  when  the  drawing  is  being  finished. 

If  in  Fig.  96  the  points  k  and  i  were  found  to  coincide, 
this  evidently  means  that  the  piece  k  i  is  unnecessary  in  the 
structure.  If,  again,  we  find  that  we  cannot  close  one  of  our 
little  polygons  in  Fig.  96,  we  ought  to  proceed  to  new  joints, 
and,  possibly,  when  we  again  consider  the  joint  with  which  we 
had  difficulty,  we  shall  be  able  to  close  its  polygon.  If  we 
still  find  difiiculty,  it  must  be  caused  by  two  or  more  joisnts^ 
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and  the  pieces  oonnecting  these  are  evidently  unneoesEarj  to 
the  structure.  If  we  find  in  Fig.  96  two  points  witli  the  same 
letter,  we  evidently  require  to  add  a  new  piece  to  the  structure^ 
which  will  exert  a  force  represented  by  the  distance  between 
these  two  points. 

No  explanation  in  writing  will  enable  the  student  to  master 
this  beautiful  method  of  determining  the  forces  in  structures. 
He  must  select  structures,  apply  loads  to  the  joints,  and  calcu- 
late the  various  forces  for  himself.  When  he  has  made  four 
such  calculations,  he  will  know  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject.     (Figs.  99  and  101  show  two  examples.) 

122.  Roofs. — ^It  is  not  my  object  here  to  describe  the  con- 
struction of  a  roof  or  a  bridge.  For  such  information  the 
student  must  examine  real  structures  and  good  drawings  of 
roofs  and  bridges  for  himself. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  he  finds  a  roof,  somewhat  like 
his  own,  to  weigh — ^including  possible  snow,  etc. — 40  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  horizontal  area  covered.  Suppose  his  principals 
are  to  be  placed  8  feet  apart,  the  span  being  50  feet,  then  each 
principal  has  to  support  about 

8x60x40,  or  16,000  lbs. 

Now,  if  Fig.  97  is  the  shape  of  his  principal,  as  A  B,  b  o, 
c  D,  and  D  B  are  all  equal,  we  may  suppose  that,  however  the 

roof  covering  may  be  sup- 
ported by  the  principals,  the 
piece  of  rafter,  a  b,  or  any 
other  of  the  divisions,  sup- 
ports 4,000  lbs.  The  joint  b 
Fig,  97.  gets  half  the  load  on  A  b  and 

half  the  load  on  bg;  conse- 
quently the  load  at  the  joint  b  is  taken  to  be  4,000  lbs., 
and  similarly  for  c  and  D.     The  joints  A  and  E  have  2,000  lbs. 


When  the  above  vertical  loads  have  been  given  to  the  joints, 
we  have  to  consider  wind  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  roof.  If 
we  suppose,  as  we  reasonably  may,  that  40  lbs.  per  square  foot 
is  the  greatest  pressure  of  wind  ever  likely  to  occur  on  a  surface 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  then  the  normal 
pressure  per  square  foot  on  roofs  of  the  following  inclinations 
may  be  taken  from  the  following  table,  which  is  obtained  from 
experiment. 
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TABLE   I. 
Normal  Jh-Mture  of  Wind  against  Soqfa, 


e^Boot 

Nonnal 

Angle  of  Rpot 

Normal 

Fressnn. 

Fressore. 

6°        .    .    . 

.     .       60 

50°        ,     .     . 

.     .     38-1 

10®        .     .     , 

.     .       9-7 

60O        .     .     . 

.     .     400 

20O        .     .     , 

•     •     181 

70O        .     .    . 

.     .     400 

30°        .     .    , 

.    .    26-4 

80°        .     .     . 

.     .     400 

40®        .     .     , 

.     .     33-3 

90°        .     .     . 

.     .     400 

I 
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Thus,  if  the  portion  of  one  slant  side  of  the  roof  between  two 
principals  lias  an  area  of  240  square  feet,  and  if  the  inclination 
of  the  roof  is  30°,  say,  then  240  x  264,  or  6,336  lbs., 
has  to  be  supported  by  each  bay.  Transferring 
this  to  the  joints,  we  see  that  at  b  (Fig  98),  in 
case  the  wind  pressure  is  upon  the  side  A  b  o,  we 
have  the  verticiBJ  load  x  b,  or  4,000  lbs,  due  to 
weight  of  roof,  snow,  etc.,  and  also  Y  B,  or  one 
half  of  6,336  lbs.,  normal  to  the  roof,  and  due 
to  wind.  Oomplete  the  parallelogram,  and  evi- 
dently z  B  is  the  load  at  the  joint  b  which  we  must  use  in 
our  calculations. 

The  student  will  find  that  if  a  roof-principal  can  only  be 
supported  by  a  vertical  force  at  a  certain  end,  the  stresses  in 
the  structure  are  greatest  when  the  other  side  of  the  roof  is 
acted  on  by  the  wind. 

123.  Many  joints  in  a  real  structure  are  usually  stiff  joints, 
so  that  many  pieces  may  really  be  subjected  to  bending,  as 
well  as'  to  direct  compressive  or  tensile 
stresses.  A  general  method  of  taking 
stiffness  of  joints  into  account  is  quite 
unknown ;  but  when  we  discuss  bend- 
ing we  shall  see  pretty  clearly  what  is 
the  effect  of  a  stiff  joint,  and  in  some 
cases  we  shall  be  able  to  make  calcula- 
tions on  the  subject.  It  may  generally 
be  assumed  that  the  strength  of  a 
structure  is  greater  if  the  joints  are 
stiff  than  if  they  are  merely  hinges. 
This  is  not  always  the  case,  and, 
from  the  indeterminateness  of  the 
problem  of  finding  the  stresses  in  a 
structure  whose  joints  are  stiff,  many 
large  bridge  trusses  are  made  with  pig.  loo. 
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nearly  all  their  joints  hinged.  In  roof-principals  the  joints 
are  often  made  stiff,  rather  for  the*  purpose  of  stiffening  the 
whole  stnicture  than  for  the  sake  of  strength.  We  shall 
presently  see  the  distinction  between  stiffnesa  and  strength 
in  structures  In  a  roof  all  joints  of  struts  are  usually  made 
stiff.  What  we  shall  now  say  is  of  more  importance  in  bridges 
than  in  roofs. 

If  two  or  more  pieces  of  a  structure  are  in  a  straight  line 
with  one  another  at  joints  where  they  meet,  it  is  usual,  for 
strength,  to  make  the  joints  between  them  quite  rigid.     Thus, 
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Fig   lOS. 

the  pieces  A  H  and  b  i  of  Fig.  95,  or  a  b  and  b  o  of  Fig.  97 
ought  to  form  one  bar.  But  this  is  only  useful  when  the 
pieces  in  question  are  struts,  and  our  reason  for  the  continuity 
of  the  pieces  is  that  a  strut  is  stronger  when  its  ends  are  fixed 
than  when  its  ends  are  not  tixed.  Thus  the  piece  b  i  (Fig.  95) 
will  resist  a  greater  thrust  if  it  is  continuous  with  a  H  and  c  K 
than  if  it  were  hinged  with  these  pieces.  (See  Art.  372.)  It  is 
not  good  in  all  cases  to  fix  the  end  of  a  stmt  by  rivets,  etc., 
instead  of  a  hinge ;  because  the  benefit  due  to  fixing  an  end 
may  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evil  effects  of  bending 
introduced  to  the  strut  through  the  joints  by  a  tendency  to 
change  the  angle  which  the  strut  makes  with  the  piece  to  which 
it  is  fixed.  The  common-sense  of  the  engineer  will  always 
enable  him  to  decide  as  to  the  judiciousness  of  fixing  the  end 
of  a  strut. 
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124.  Sections  of  8tnictare& — It  is  often  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  find  immediately  the  forces  in  pieces  of  a  structure 
which  are  not  near  the  ends.     If  we  can  draw  any  suiiaco 
which  will  cut  through  the 
pieces  in  question,  we  can  w  . 

calculate    the    stresses    in     ft'. -v — ^^"^---^       1 

these  pieces  directly,  sup-        ,  ^^^^  ^-^^iV 

posing  the  pieces  are  only      e    -  -/-'^j ^=^ [\^^^ 

three  in   number.      Thus,      ^''  '^'^"^^^h 

the  section  ACS  (Fig.  103) 
cuts  the  pieces  b  A,  b  o,  and  pi    ^^ 

D  B.     Now,  not  only  the 

whole  structure,  but  every  part  of  it  is  kept  in  equilibrium. 
What  forces  keep  the  part  a  h  e  in  equilibrium  1  They  are 
the  known  forces  at  b,  f,  and  h,  together  with  three  unknown 
forces  whose  directions  are  b  A  a',  b  o  (/,  and  d  e  e'.  Given 
the  directions  of  three  forces  which  equilibrate  a  number 
of  known  forces,  we  know  that  they  may  be  determined 
in  magnitude  by  the  link-polygon  method  (Art.  101).  Some- 
times the  link-polygon  method  is  more  troublesome  than 
the  following : — To  find  the  push  or  pull  in  d  e  b\  We 
know  (Art.  98)  that  the  moment  of  the  force  in  e  e'  about 
the  point  B  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  about  b 
of  all  the  external  forces  (for  the  forces  in  the  directions 
A  a'  and  0  c'  have  no  moment  about  b,  since  they  pass 
through  it).  Let  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
external  forces  be  actually  calculated,  multiplying  numerically 
each  force  by  its  perpendicular  distance  from  b.  This  sum, 
divided  by  the  perpendicular  distance  from  b  to  e  e',  will  give 
the  force  in  s  b'.  If  the  algebraic  sum  gives  a  moment  tending 
to  turn  the  structure  about  B  against  the  direction  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  the  force  in  e  e'  is  a  pulling  force  acting 
from  E  towards  e',  and  therefore  the  piece  d  e  is  a  tie.  The 
engineer  ought  to  practise  this  common-sense  way  of  applying 
our  fundamental  principles.  He  will  regret  it  if  he  fetters 
himself  to  graphical  statics  methods  of  working. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  if  we  wish  to  know  the  forces  at 
any  section  of  any  loaded  structure,  we  must  consider  that  the 
parts  of  the  structure  on  any  one  side  of  this  section  are  in 
equilibrium.  Thus,  if  A  and  B  are  the  two  parts  of  the  structure, 
consider  the  equilibrium,  say,  of  b.  Now,  b  is  kept  in  equili- 
brium by  the  external  forces  or  loads  which  act  on  b,  and  by 
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the  forces  Which  act  on  b  at  the  section.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
which  causes  these  forces  to  act  on  b  through  the  section ;  but 
in  calculations  concerning  them  we  do  not  need  to  consider  a 
or  the  loads  on  A. 

126.  Loaded  Links.— Let  a  c,  c  d,  d  b,  and  k  b  be  four 
links  hinged  together  at  c.  D,  and  K,  and  suppoi-ted  somehow  by 

hinges  at  A  and  B,  and, 
neglecting  the  weights  of 
the  links  themselves,  let  x^ 
y,  and  z  be  forces  acting  at 
the  three  joints,  so  as  to 
make  the  links  take  the 
positions  shown  in  Fig.  104. 
Take  any  point,  o  (Fig.  105), 
and  draw  lines  o m,  on,  op^ 
and  o  q  parallel  to  the  links, 
and  from  any  point,  m,  in 
oni,  draw  m  n  parallel  to 
the  force  z,  np  parallel  to 
the  force  y,  and  p  q  parallel 
to  the  force  xi  then  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  the  lengths 
of  the  lines  mn,  np,  and  p  q  are  proportional  to  the  forces  z,  y, 
and  Xy  and  the  tensile  forces  in  the  links  are  proportional  to  the 
lengths  of  the  lines  om,on,op,  and  o  q.  For  it  is  evident  that 
the  three  forces  at  B,  keeping  the  joint  in  equilibrium  as  they 
do,  must  be  proportional  to  the  sides  of  the  triangle  omn.  If 
you  put  arrow-heada  on  om  and  on  circuital  with  the  one 
already  on  m  n,  you  will  see  that  the  bars  b  b  and  D  E  do  not 
py^h  the  joint  E ;  they  pvll  it  and  are  tie-hara.  Thus,  then, 
the  lengths  of  the  lines  in  Fig  105  represent,  to  some  ftcale,  all 
the  forces  acting  at  the  joints,  c,  D,  and  E. 

All  so  easy  as  it  is  to  prove  that  the  above  proposition  is 
correct,  it  is  well  to  illustrate  its  truth  in  the  laboratory. 
Let  a,  g,  d,  e,  b  be  a  string  fastened  to  a  vertical  board  at  a 
and  B,  with  loads  x,  y,  and  z  applied  at  c  and  d  by  means  of 
strings  passing  over  pulleys.  The  string,  instead  of  being 
fastened  at  A  and  b,  may  there  pass  over  pulleys  with  balancing 
weights.  Let  the  vertical  board  be  covered  with  paper ;  with 
a  pin  prick  points  on  the  paper  showing  the  directions  of  the 
string  everywhere,  and  ti'ansf erring  the  paper  to  another  board, 
find  what  is  the  pull  in  A  c,  C  D,  D  E,  and  A  a     We  have  no 
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actual  test  of  the  pulls  in  c  d  and  d  e,  unless  an  ingenious 
student  can  introduce  very  light  spring  balances  whose  own 
weights  are  negligible. 

The  student  may  compare  this  construction  with  exactly 
the  same  construction  in  Art.  97.  He  will  see  that  in  Fig.  104 
the  resultant  of  the  forces  b  b  and  z  is  in  the  direction  d  e  ;  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  e  b,  «  and  ^  is  in  the  direction  c  D ;  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  s  B,  is,  y  and  a?  is  in  the  direction  A  c. 
Fig.  104  shows  the  positions,  and  Fig.  106  shows  the  amounts  of 
these  successive  resultants,  b  b  d  c  A  is  what  we  called  a  line 
of  reBlstance. 

126.  Loaded  Chain. — If  we  want  to  find  the  pull  in  every 
part  of  one  chain  of  a  suspension  bridge,  and  to  draw  the 
shape  of  the  chain,  it  is  first  necessary  to  know  the  weight  of  the 
bridge  at  every  place.  This  weight  is  probably  supported  by 
two  chains,  so,  as  we  have  only  one  chain  to  deal  with,  we  only 
take  half  the  weight  of  the  bridge.  We  shall  suppose  that  there 
is  no  long  girder  or  other  support  for  the  bridge  but  the  chain. 
It  is  usual  to  suspend  the  supporting  beams  of  the  roadway 
from  the  chain  by  vertical  iron  rods,  placed  at  equal  horizontal 
distances  from  one  another.  We  may  imagine  the  roadway  to 
be  as  heavy  at  one  place  as  another,  so  that  the  pulls  in  all  the 
rods  will  be  the  same.  Suppose  there  are  ten  rods,  and  in  each 
a  pull  of  20  tons.  Draw 
ten  equidistant  vertical 
lines  (Fig.  106)  to  repre- 
sent the  rods.  We  must 
get  another  condition 
before  we  can  draw  the 
chain.  Let  it  be  this,  that  the 
chain  in  the  middle,  where  it  is 
horizontal,  shall  be  capable  of  with- 
standing a  pull  of  200  tons.  Now  o^ 
draw  o  h  horizontally  (Fig.  107), 
and  make  its  length  on  any  scale 
represent  200  tons.  Make  h  a 
and  H  B  on  the  same  scale  represent 
each  100  tons  (if  your  chain  is  to 
be  symmetrical),  and  divide  them 
up,  so  that  each  portion  represents 
vertical  load  communicated  to  the 
Now  join  o  with   each  point  of 
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Fig.  107. 


20  tons — that  is,  the 
chain  by  each   tie-rod. 
division  in  A  b.     Suppose 
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that  P  (Fig.  106).  is  one  point  of  support  of  the  chain,  draw 
p  a  (Fig.  106)  parallel  to  o  A  (Fig.  107),  a  c  parallel  to  oc, 
e  d  parallel  to  o  D,  and  so  on  till  you  reach  the  point  Q, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  p.  Of  course, 
the  points  of  support,  p  and  Q,  may  be  anywhere  on  the 
lines  a  P  and  m  Q.  It  is  quite  evident  from  what  you  have 
already  learnt  that  the  pull  in  any  part  of  the  chain  is 
represented  by  the  length  of  the  line  from  o,  which  is  parallel 
to  it  in  Fig.  107,  and  it  is  also  evident  that  the  chain  will  take 
this  shape  without  any  tendency  to  alter.  Note  that  when  all 
the  loads  on  a  chain  are  vertical,  the  horizontal  component  of 
any  of  the  sloping  forces  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other,  being 
o  H.    This  is  always  called  the  horizontal  poll  of  the  ohain. 

127.  We  began  by  assuming  a  pull  of  200  tons  in  the  part/ A, 
where  the  chain  is  horizontal  We  might  have  assumed  a  pull 
of  300  tons  in /A ;  this  would  have  caused  the  chain  to  hang  in 
a  flatter  curva  Assuming  a  pidl  of  100  tons  in /A,  we  should 
have  obtained  a  greater  difference  of  level  between  p  and  A. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  the  present  case,  where  the  load  is 
supposed,  to  be  uniformly  distributed  along  the  horizontal,  the 
links  would  just  circumscribe  the  curve  called  a  parabola. 
With  any  other  distribution  of  load  they  will  fit  some  other 
curve  than  a  parabola,  but  in  any  case  you  know  now  how  to 
draw  the  shape  of  such  a  chain,  and  to  determine  the  pull  in 
any  part  of  it. 

128.  Arched  Rib. — If  instead  of  a  hanging  chain  you  wanted 
to  use  a  thin  arched  rib  to  support  your  roadway,  then  if  you  have 
numerous  vertical  rods  by  which  to  hang  your  load  to  the  rib, 
and  if  the  distribution  of  the  load  is  known,  you  can  draw  the 
curve  of  the  rib  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  it  will  now  be 
convex  upwards,  of  course.  With  uniform  horizontal  distribu- 
tion of  your  load  you  will  get  a  parabolic  rib.  The  difference 
between  the  two  cases  is  this :  a  slight  inequality  in  your  loads 
or  a  temporary  alteration  will  only  cause  the  diain  to  take  a 
slightly  different  position  for  the  time,  and  it  will  get  back  to 
its  old  shape  when  the  old  loading  is  returned  to ;  whereas  the 
arch  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  as  it  is  very 
thin,  so  that  it  cannot  resist  any  bending,  a  slight  change  of 
loading  will  very  materially  alter  its  shape  and  it  will  get 
destroyed.  Such  a  rib  or  series  of  struts  is  either  stayed 
with  numerous  diagonal  pieces  or  else  it  is  made  very 
massive,  so  that  should  the  line  like  p  A  q  (inverted)^  which 
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is  supposed  to  pass  everywhere  along  its  axis^  deviate  a  little 
from  this  position,  the  rib  may  resist  alteration  of  shape  by 
]*efusii)g  to  bend. 

129.  The  load  carried  by  an  arch  may  either  be  hang  from 
it  by  means  of  tie-rods,  or  else  it  may  rest  on  the  top  of  the 
arch,  the  weight  being  carried  from  the  different  parts  by  means 
of  struts  or  pillars  of  iron,  stone,  or  brick,  or  the  arch  may  be 
levelled  up  to  the  roadway  by  means  of  a  solid  mass  of  masonry, 
or  merely  by  one  or  two  pillars  of  masonry,  the  roadway  being 
carried  on  little  arches  from  one  to  the  other ;  or  there  may  be 
a  filling-in  of  earth.  It  is  rather  difficult  in  a  stone  or  brick 
bridge  to  say  exactly  what  is  the  load  on  every  portion  of  the 
arch,  but  it  is  guessed  at,  ie^nd  a  curve  or  line  of  resistance,  such 
as  p  A  Q,  Fig.  106  (inverted),  drawn.  It  is  shown  in  Art.  368, 
that  in  a  stone  or  brick  arch  it  is  dangerous  to  have  the  arch 
so  thin  that  the  line  p  A  Q  (inverted)  passes  anywhere  outside 
the  middle  third  of  the  arch  ring.  Thus,  in  Fig.  108  we  have  a 
section  of  a  stone  arch,  the 
various  stones  or  voussairs,  as 
they  are  called,  being  separ- 
ated by  joints  of  mortar  or 
cement.  Now  divide  each 
joint  into  three  equal  parts 
and  draw  two  polygons,  mmm 
and  nn  fly  marking  out  the 
middle  third  of  every  joint. 
Let  us  suppose  we  know  the 
weight  which  each  voussoir 
supports,  including  its  own 
weight  (it  is  usual  to  consider 
the  arch  as  one  foot  deep  at 
right  angles  to  the  paper),  and 
let  these  weights  be  the 
weights  Wif  Wp  etc.,  shown 
in  Fig.  108.  I  have  taken  a 
case  in  which  these  loads  are 
symmetrical  to  right  and  left 
of  the  crown.  Now  draw  the 
•force  polygon,  Fig.  109 ;  it  happens  to  be  all  in  one 
vertical  line,  the  forces  being  all  vertical.  And  now  we 
come  to  the  drawing  of  our  line  of  resistance,  but  we  are 
stopped  at  the  outset  by  not  knowing  what  is  the  thrust 
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at  the  crown  of  the  arch.  The  pull  at  the  middle  of  our 
suspension  bridge  chain  was  quite  definite,  but  the  thrust 
afc  the  crown  of  the  arch  may  be  what  we  please,  and  the 
arch  will  remain  stable  if  the  link  polygon  which  we 
draw  never  passes  outside  the  middle  third  of  any  of  the 
joints.*  Suppose  we  draw  any  symmetrical  link  polygon 
to  begin  with,  by  bisecting  a  k  in  b.  (Fig.  109),  draw  h  o 
horizon ta],  and  take  o  anywhere  we  please,  o  H  will  be  the 
thrust  in  the  crown  of  our  arch,  if  this  link  polygon  is  the 
correct  one.  Join  o  a,  o  1  2,  o  2  3,  etc.  Start  from  any  con- 
venient point  in  w^.  Fig.  108,  say  b,  within  the  space  which 
contains  the  middle  thirds  of  all  the  joints.    Draw  e  d,  Fig.  108, 


Pig.  110. 

parallel  to  0  4  5,  Fig.  109 ;  draw  D  c,  c  B,  B  a,  A  P,  in  succes- 
sion parallel  to  the  corresponding  lines  in  Fig.  109,  and  so  also 
for  E  p,  etc.,  to  K  Q.  If  any  of  the  lines  so  drawn  passes  out- 
side the  space  mm,  nn,  we  must  choose  some  other  point  E  to 
begin  at,  and  if  we  find  that  no  choice  of  e  will  allow  the  link 
polygon  to  lie  altogether  within  the  space  w m,  nn,  then  we 
must  choose  another  pole,  o,  in  Fig.  109,  until  at  length  we  find, 
as  in  the  figure,  a  link  polygon,  p  e  q,  which  cuts  within  the 
middle  third  of  every  joint.  The  lengths  of  the  lines  in 
Fig.  109  tell  us  the  forces  acting  at  the  joints  of  Fig.  108. 
Thus  o  a,  Fig.  109,  is  the  force  p  A,  Fig.  108,  the  resistance 
of  the  abutment  of  the  bridge.  Again,  the  length  of  o  4  5  is 
the  force  acting  in  the  direction  E  d  between  the  stones  B 
and  D. 

130.  Professor  Fuller  has  made  the  work  of  drawing  such  a 
link  polygon  very  easy.     In  case  the  loads  are  all  parallel  to  one 

*  It  is  obvious  also  that  the  link  polygon,  whereyer  it  crosses  a  joint, 
must  make  an  angle  so  near  a  right  angle  with  the  joint  that  there  can  be  no 
slipping  or  rupture  by  shearing  there. 
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another,  it  can  be  shown  that  if  a  number  of  link  polygons  are 
drawn  in  Fig.  108  for  different  lengths,  o  fl,  Fig.  109,  then  the 
vertical  distances  between  the  points  A,  B,  c,  d,  etc.,  are  in  the 
same  proportion  in  all  the  link  polygons.*^  Beginning  with  the 
first  load  w^  draw  (Fig.  110)  a  1'  2'  3'  4'  6'  k,  the  half  of  any 
link  polygon  corresponding  toPABODsin  Fig.  108.  Divide  the 
horizontal  a  s  into  any  number  of  equal  parts ;  I  choose  six. 
Erect  perpendiculars  at  A,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  s.  Draw  horizontal 
lines  AST  and  from  1 ',  2',  3',  etc. ;  draw  any  inclined  straight 
line  of  convenient  length,  E  t  ;  draw  vertical  lines  from  T,  1", 
2",  3",  etc.  From  the  points  where  the  verticals  a  a',  1  T,  2  2', 
etc.,  cut  m  m  and  n  n,  draw  horizontals  to  cut  the  correspond- 
ing verticals  from  t  1*,  2*,  3*',  etc.  Join  the  points  so  found  by 
the  curves  m  m"  and  w  n" ;  then,  just  as  the  straight  line  E  T 
represents  a  link  polygon,  mm"nn/'  represents  the  area  bound- 
ing the  middle  third  of  all  the  joints,  and  any  link  polygon  will 
be  represented  on  the  right  hand  side  by  a  straight  line.  Now 
draw  a  straight  line  lying  altogether  within  the  space  mm"  n  n". 
If  you  can  draw  several,  then  draw  that  one  which  is  steepesty 
in  this  case  c  T.  Project  this  over  to  the  left  hand  side,  and 
you  will  find  that  you  have  the  link  polygon,  which  supposes 
the  least  thrnst  at  the  keystone.  The  corresponding  force 
polygon  has  its  o  H  lees  than  the  o  h  of  a  e  in  the  proportion 
8  0  to  s'  B.     The  proof  of  this  is  easy. 

In  the  figure  the  possible  line  aVi<  is  so  close  to  a  s  t  that  it  is 
not  shown.  The  proposition  that  the  line  of  resistance  must  He 
within  the  region  of  middle  thirds  will  be  dealt  with  in  Art.  368. 
Fig.  109  shows  the  amoimts  of  thrust  between  the  vonssolrs,  and  it 
is  worth  while  comparing  these  forces  with  the  areas  of  the  joints. 
In  Art.  368  the  strength  of  such  joints  is  more  particularly  studied 
It  is  also  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  line  of  resistance 
may  not  be  made  to  pass  outside  the  region  of  middle  thirds  by  a 
possible  unsymmetrical  load. 

But  we  cannot  give  a  proof  of  the  proposition  on  which  the 
whole  work  depends.  If  any  line  of  resistance  may  be  drawn  to 
pass  inside  the  region  of  middle  thirds,  the  arch  is  stable^  and  the 
Bteepest  of  such  lines  is  the  actual  line.  We  have  a  lecture  model 
in  which  a  number  of  rounded  blocks  of  wood  cdbfghij 
represent  voussoirs,  the  fixed  parts  a  and  b  being  abutments.  We 
can  load  these  voussoirs  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  When  the  loading  is 
changed,  the  voussoirs  will  be  seen  to  roll  on  one  another  into  new 

*  See  Art.  349.  Proof,  Each  link  polygon  is  really  a  diagram  of  bending 
moment,  supposing  the  loads  were  acting  on  a  horizontal  beam,  and  the  scale 
of  eaeh  diagram  u  proportional  to  the  length  of  OH. 
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positions ;  and  if  fhe  points  of  contact  are  joined,  we  have  the  line 
of  resistance. 

When  the  loading  is  tymmetrieal^  loads  oa  the  haunches  cause 
the  line  to  rise  at  the  haunches  and  get  lower  at  the  crown,  and  a 
load  on  the  crown  reverses  this  effect.  A  student  may  see  on  this 
model  how  change  of  loading  causes  such  a  yielding  in  the  arch  as 
produces  pressures  at  the  abutments  just  suited  to  equilibrium, 
provided  only  that  a  Hne  of  resistance  cuts  all  the  joints.  But  we 
must  confess  that  the  sudden  step  in  the  reasoning  from  this  to  the 
mere  statement  of  the  above  proposition  does  not  satisfy  us.  At 
the  actual  plane  joints  of  an  arch,  changes  occur  when  the  load  is 
changed,  but  these  changes  are  very  different  from  the  changes 
that  occur  in  the  mod^;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  only 
legitimate  method  of  study  is  that  of  assuming  that  a  masonry 
arch  behaves  exactly  like  an  arched  rib  of  iron  fixed  at  the  ends,  and 
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this  is  studied  in  Art.  380.  The  line  of  resistance  being  found  as 
for  an  iron  arch,  the  masonry  arch  must  be  so  designed  that  this 
line  is  kept  within  the  middle  third. 

In  a  few  cases  in  Germany  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  build 
masonry  arches  hinged  at  the  ends,  and,  indeed,  also  with  a  hinge 
at  the  crown.  This  can  be  done  by  bedding  the  masonry  at  these 
places  upon  iron.  A  quasi  hinge  has  also  been  employed  by 
introducing  plates  of  lead  at  the  two  joints  at  the  springings,  and 
one  at  the  crown,  the  lead  only  extendmg  over  the  middle  tlurds  of 
the  joints. 

131.  Buttresses. — To  find  the  force  which  acts  from  one 
stone  to  another  in  a  buttress,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  force 
acting  on  every  stone  from  the  outside,  and  also  the  weight  of 
the  stone.  Find  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces  for  each 
stone,  and  draw  the  link  polygon  whose  first  side  is  the  force 
on  the  top  stona     In  Fig.  112  r  a  b  k  p  is  the  link  polygon  so 
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drawn.  Each  side  of  it  shows  the  restUtant  of  the  forces 
acting  at  every  joint,  and  the  length  of  the  corresponding  line 
in  Fig.  113  shows  its  amount.  Thus  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  acting  at  the  joint  s  t  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the 
line  B  K,  and  its  amount  is  shown  by  the  length  of  the  line  o  t 
in  Pig.  113. 

If  we  see  that  any  of  the  sides  of  the  link  polygon  passes 
outside  the  middle  third  of  the  corresponding  joint  between 
two  stones^  we  know  that  part  of  that  joint  will  be  subjected 
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to  tension,  a  condition  to  which  we  suppose  that  a  common 
masonry  joint  ought  not  to  be  subjected.* 

TRiB  student  ought  to  work  examples  in  which,  besides  the 
force  F  acting  on  the  top  stone,  there  are  forces  acting  on  the 
other  stones,  due,  say,  to  the  pressure  of  water  (Art.  173),  or 
to  the  pressure  of  earth  (Art.  293). 

182.  To  return  to  the  hanging  chain.  If  the  total  weight  of  a 
chain  and  all  the  vertical  loads  upon  it  is  w,  and  if  its  ends  are  sup- 
ported at  two  points,  a  and  b,  and  at  these  points  it  makes  angles 
a  and  /3  with  we  horizontal,  tiie  tensions  there  are  represented  by 
the  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  which  are  parallel  to  the  directions 
there,  the  third  side,  representing  w,  bemg  a  vertical  line.  Let 
the  student  sketch  examples. 

*  In  many  oases  it  will  he  found  well  to  magnify  all  the  horizontal 
eomponents  of  all  the  forces,  magnifying  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  all  the 
stones  in  the  same  proportion.  In  this  way  the  points  in  which  each  side  of 
the  link  polygon  outs  each  joint  may  he  fuund  more  accurately. 
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The  tensioii  t  at  a  is  evidently  w  oos.  fi/nn.  (a  +  /S),  and  the 
tension  at  b  ib  w  oos.  a/sin.  {a  +  fi). 

If  at  B  the  chain  is  horizontal,  then  t  at  a  is  w/edn.  «,'  and  the 
tension  at  b  is  w  oot.  «.    Call  this  t^. 

Ji  X  iB  horizontal  distance  of  any  point  in  the  chain  from  b 
(where  the  chain  is  horizontal)  and  y  is  vertical  height  above  b  ;  if 
the  load  on  the  chain  between  b  and  any  point  a  is  ti^i;  where  tc  is 
the  load  per  unit  length  of  horizontal  projection  of  the*  chain  [here 
I  assmne  that  the  load  is  tmiformly  spread  horiMontall^y  and  this  is 
nearly  the  case  in  any  very  flat  chain  or  telegra^  wire],  theoi,  aa 
before,  if  a  is  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  chsun  at  a,  we  have 

Tq  ss  wx  oot.  a ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  calculus,  Tq  ~  »»  trj; ; 

and  it  follows  that  the  shape  of  the  chain  is  y  »»  ^  —  <b*  . . . .  (1), 

a  parabola  with  vertical  axis  whose  vertex  is  at  b,  the  lowest  point. 
Given  the  heights  of  the  two  points  of  support  of  such  a  chain 
above  its  lowest  point,  and  also  the  horizontal  distance  between 
them  and  tr,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  value  of  t^^  and  everything 

eise.  

EXERCISE. 

In  a  suspension  bridge  of  800  feet  span  and  80  feet  dip,  the  weight  of 
the  platform,  chains,  and  rods,  etc.,  is  2^  tons^  per  foot  run,  what  inll  be 
the  horizontal  tension  in  each  of  the  two  chains,  and  the  tension  in  each 
at  the  point  of  support  at  the  piers  ?  Atu.y  1125  tons ;  1212  tons. 

138.  In  a  telegraph  wire  of  span  /,  the  points  of  support  being  at 
the  same  levcd,  if  the  dip  (supposed  to  be  small  compared  with  l)iaa, 
the  weight  of  wire  being  w  or  wl  nearly,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
tension,  which  I  shall  here  call  f,  i9  toP/Sa  or  wl/8a  at  the  lowest 
point,  and  the  tension  elsewhere  is  not  much  greater.  Kow  sup- 
pose 8,  the  whole  length  of  a  wire,  ix>  he  b  (I  +  kS  +  $t)  where 
&  is  its  length  at  the  lowest  temperature,  and  this  we  shall  call 
the  zero  of  temperature,  under  no  tension,  0  being  the  temperatui« 
C^itigrade  at  any  other  time  above  the  zero,  k  the  coefficient  of 
expansion,  and  /3  a  constant  easily  determined  when  one  knows 
Young's  modulus  for  the  material  and  the  cross-section  of  the  wire, 
just  aatoia  known  from^he  material  and  cross-section.  If  a  is  the 
dip,  find  the  tension  p,  and  find  the  leng^  of  the  wire.  The 
length  of  a  parabolic  curve  is  easily  found  by  integration,  but 
X  +  2  y^jZ  X  gives  the  length  from  the  origin  to  any  point  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  such  purposes  as  &e  present.  [Check 
this  statement  when  you  have  leisure.]  So  that  length  of  wire  is 
/  +  8  flV3  ^. 

If  00  is  the  dip  at  the  zero  of  temperature  we  are  led  to  the 
result       ' 

where  a  =  «//,  o^  —  aJL 

If,  now,  ike  span  I  and  w  (the  weight  per  unit  length  of  a  wire) 
are  given,  and  if  v^  be  taken  as  the  greateiat  pull  to  which  the  wiro 
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oaght  to  be  subjected,  this  will  be  at  the  lowest  temperature, 
which  we  here  call  zero.    Then  oq  =  wlj^  Tq, 

Choose  now  some  greater  yalue  of  a,  and  from  this,  by  (1), 
calculate  6,  and  note  also  that  f  =  tal/S  a ;  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
make  out  a  table  showing  a  and  p  for  yarioiis  temperatures. 

This  calculation  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  exercise  for 
students,  and  yet  there  may  be  occasion  for  its  use  in  practice. 

The  linesman  who  puts  up  telegraph  wire  pays  very  little 
attention  to  the  result  of  such  a  calculation.  He  giyes  such  a  dip 
to, his  wire  as  seems  ^ood  to  him,  making  it  somewhat  less  in 
winter  than  he  would  in  smnmer.  However  much  he  may  have 
killed  the  wire  already,  it  will  permanently  stretch  a  little  more  if 
a  yery  cold  night  comes,  without  real  hurt  to  its  materiaL 

Iz  a  chain  is  uniform,  and  is  loaded  only  with  its  own  weight, 
and  if  we  desire  an  exact  answer  instead  of  the  above  approximate 
answer  for  flat  chains  or  wires,  we  let  w  =  «> »  where  w  is  the 
weight  of  unit  length  of  the  chain  and  »  is  the  length  of  chain 
(from  B,  its  lowest  point,  to  any  point  a.    Then  t^=^  W8  cot.  a 

leads,  by  the  calculus,  to  the  result  y  =  s  (e^^  +  d"*'") ,    where 

iffe  =  TQ,  and  e  is  the  vertical  height  of  b  above  the  origin.  This 
curve  is  called  the  catenary. 

As  we  have  t  =  t<^  tan.  a,  it  is  easy  to  find  t.  It  is  also  easy 
to  find  8  in  terms  of  x  and  y.  The  properties  of  this  curve  give 
▼ery  easy  exercises  in  the  calculus,  and  so  they  are  well  known.    . 

FIDDLE  STRING.— Neglect  the  weight  of  a  string  whose  mass  is  m 

per  unit  leng^     When  vibrating  in  a  plane  at  any  place  at  the  distance  x 

from  one  end  let  the  displacement  be  y  from  the  equilibrium  position. 

At  the  ends  of  a  short  length  Slj  the  resultant  force  tending  to  bring 

the  mass  m  8^.  back  to  the  equilibrium  position   is  t.  86  if  d$  is  the  angle 

between  the  tangents  at  the  two  ends,  or  t.  HI  x  curvature.  •  The  strmg 

being  everywhere  very  nearly  straight,  we  may  take  the  curvature  to  be 

d^  v  ' 

j-^  •  (See  Art.  26.)    This  force,  divided  by  the  mass  m  8/,  is  acceleration, 

'dT' 

^'  d^     -^    "^T^    -    ^- 
I  was  once  at  a  great  loss  to  know  how  to  measure  the  tension  in  each 
span  of  a  tight'  telpher  line ;  rods  of  round  |  inch  steel,  each  200  feet  long. 
At  length- 1  saw  that  I  could  use  the  fiddle-string  principle  and,  if  the  rod 
is  set  vibrating  in  the  simplest  manner  in  a  verti^  plane,  the  time  of  jt 

complete  (up  and  down)  oscillation  is  very  nearly,  t  seconds =2/  a/ — 

This  principle,  borrowed  from  acoustics  by  engineering,  enabled  labourers 
to  test  the'  line,  span  by  span,  every  day.  If  there  were  less  than  17,  or 
more  than  19  complete  oscillations  in  a  quarter  minute,  the  span  needed 
to  be  tightened  or  slackened. 

G* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HTDRAULIO     MACHINES. 

184.  Hydranlics. — Hydraulic  machines  are  very  wonderful 
to  people  who  observe  their  action  for  the  first  time.  Ancient 
drawings  show  armies  of  slaves  dragging  on  ropes  to  lift  a  single 
weight.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  Fontana  raised  an  obelisk  at 
Borne  with  40  capstans,  worked  by  960  men  and  75  horses.  A 
few  years  ago  a  similar  obelisk  was  raised  in  London  by  four 
little  100-ton  hydraulic  jacks,  each  of  which  can  be  worked  by  one 
man.  Large  modem  guns  would  be  almost  impossible  to  work 
with  any  other  machinery.  If  you  go  to  any  large  docks  you 
will  see  how,  by  the  manipulation  of  a  few  handles,  a  boy  can 
remove  heavy  objects  rapidly  from  ships  and  place  them  on  the 
dock  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  crane.  Visit  any  large  steel 
works,  and  you  will  see  great  armour-plates  and  Bessemer 
converters  and  their  appliances  passed  about  nearly  as  readily 
as  small  objects  are  moved  by  blacksmiths  and  moidders.  The 
steam-hammer,  powerful  as  it  is,  is  giving  place  to  hydraulic 
forging  and  squeezing  machinery,  because  the  new  forces  are 
enormously  greater,  and  their  effects  can  be  more  uniformly 
distributed  over  large  masses  of  metal,  leaving  them  more 
homogeneous.  Visit  the  Victoria  Docks,  and  you  will  see 
vessels  of  3,000  tons  raised  out  of  the  water  on  a  floating  grid- 
iron and  towed  off  for  repairs.  Visit  the  River  Weaver,  in 
Cheshire,  and  you  will  see  sections  of  a  canal  rising  and  falling 
50  feet  with  canal  boats,  which  are  no  longer  delayed  for  hours 
in  floating  through  a  flight  of  locks.  Instead  of  bringing  great 
iron  girders  near  a  riveting-machine,  we  now  take  little  riveting 
machines  to  the  girder,  and  work  them  in  any  position  through 
small  flexible  pipes  from  a  distant  steam-engine  and  pumps. 

135.  Hydraulic  Press. — An  hydraulic  press  is  a  machine 
which  enables  large  weights  to  be  lifted  or  great  pressures 
exerted,  but  in  which,  instead  of  levers  and  wheels,  we  use  water 
to  transmit  the  energy.  In  Fig.  114  we  have  rams  of  large 
and  small  cross  sections  A  and  a  square  inches,  and  weights 
(neglecting  their  own  weights)  r  and  B.  Because  the  vessel  c  is 
full  of  water  which  cannot  escape  past  the  rams  on  account  of 
two  leather  collars  or  other  packing  at  D  and  G,  the  velocity 
ratio  is  A/a.   Thus  if  A/a  is  100,  and  if  a  falls  through  100 
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inches  it  displaces  a  x  100  cubic  inches  of  water.  We  assume 
that  the  water  cannot  escape,  and  that  all  the  room  needed  is 
procured  by  the  lifting  of  a;  then  a  must  lift  one  inch  to  make 
the  necessary  room. 

In  actual  specimens,  instead  of 
one  large  vessel  o,  we  usually  have 
vessels  round  a  and  a  slightly  larger 
than  themselves,  called  a  press  and 
pump-barrel  with  a  pipe  connecting 
them.  The  friction  at  a  leather  collar 
is  sometimes  as  little  as  one  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  on  the  ram,  and  some- 
times as  much  as  5  per  cent.  Notice 
that  the  amount  of  the  axial  force  r 
which  may  be  exerted,  neglecting 
friction  and  weights  of  water,  does  not 
in  any  way  depend  upon  the  shape  of 
the  end  of  its  ram,  or  where  it  is,  or  the  direction  of  the 
ram's  motion, 

136.  The  internal  construction  of  an  hydraulic  press  is  shown 
in  Fig.  115.  Three  men  press,  each  with  a  force,  say,  of  60  lbs., 
on  the  end  of  the  lever  g,  whose  mechanical  advantage  is,  say 
20,  and  hence  the  plunger,  Ea,  is  pressed  downwards  with  a 
force  of  3,600  lbs.  Just  consider  for  an  instant  what  is  the 
condition  of  things  before  K  moves.  There  is  a  ram,  r,  which 
carries  a  heavy  weight,  the  weight  to  be  lifted.  Observe  that 
this  ram  is  wanting  to  fall,  but  it  can  only  fall  into  the  vessel  D. 
Now  the  space  between  the  vessel,  or  press,  and  the  ram,  and 
all  the  space  in  the  tubes,  t,  is  filled  with  water  which  has  no 
means  of  getting  away.  It  might  get  away  by  the  little  valve 
F,  but  that  valve  can  only  open  upwards,  and  the  more  the 
water  tries  to  escape,  the  more  it  really  closes  the  valve,  just  as 
a  closely-packed  crowd  in  a  panic  keeps  an  inward-opening 
door  closed,  by  which  they  might  otherwise  escape  from  a 
theatre.  There  is  no  escape  for  the  water  on  the  pump  side ; 
there  is  just  as  little  on  the  other  side,  for  you  see  that  the 
water,  if  it  escapes  into  the  the  space  N,  finds  that  it  has  still 
to  get  past  the  leather  collar,  which  is,  however,  so  placed  and 
shaped  that  the  greater  the  water  pressure  the  tighter  the 
leather  fits  the  ram.  Fig.  117  shows  such  a  leather  collar. 
There  is  then  no  escape  for  the  water,  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
no  matter  what  weight  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  ram,  it 
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cannot  fall.  The  falling  of  the  ram  would  mean  some  escape 
of  the  water ;  but  as  there  is  no  escai)e  for  the  water,  the  ram 
will  fall  no  more  than  if  it  were  supported  on  some  quite  rigid 
material. 

137.  I  have  been  supposing  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
will  absolutely  refuse  to  occupy  a  smaller  space,  but  this  is  not 
quite  correct.  We  know  that  ii  it  were  air  that  filled  the  space  N, 


Fig.  116. 


instead  of  water,  and  there  were  no  escape  for  it,  the  ram  would 
fall  when  a  greater  weight  was  placed  on  it ;  for  although  the 
air  cannot  escape,  it  is  contented  to  occupy  a  smaller  bulk. 
I  have  been  supposing  that  this  does  not  occur  in  water,  and 
that  water  will  refuse  to  go  into  a  smaller  space,  whatever  the 
pressure.  This  was  an  old  notion  which  people  deduced  from 
the  famous  Florentine  experiment.  A  hollow  globe  of  gold 
was  quite  filled  with  water,  and  was  hermetically  sealed.  It 
was  then  beaten  to  diminish  its  cubic  contents,  and  the  result 
was  that  drops  of  water  made  their  appearance  on  the  surface, 
having  oozed  Out  through  the  pores  in  the  gold  rather  than 
submit  to  the  lessening  of  the  total  bulk. 
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I  am  told  that  a  lecturer  at  ChaUiam  subjected  the  water 
inside  a  oast-iron  shell  to  so  much  pressure  that  it  came  through 
the  pores  of  the  iron,  and  appeared  as  a  fine  spray  or  mist  on 
the  outside,  and  soon  afterwards  the  shell  burst,  or,  rather,  fell 
gently  in  pieces.  But  with  a  piezometer  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  water  and  all  other  substances  will  submit  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  bulk  when  subjected  to  a  pressure ;  and  we  find 
that  this  diminution  for  water  is  1-20, 000th  of  its  total  bulk 
for  a  change  of  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or  l-70th  of  its 
Yolume  for  a  pressure  of  2  tons  per  square  inch,  such  as  we 
find  in  hydraulic  presses — ^that  is,  70  cubic  inches  become  69. 
Now  this  diminution  in  bulk  is  far  too  insignificant  to  be 
of  much  practical  importance  in  hydraulic  machines,  and 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever  weight  we  place 
on  the  ram,  it  will  not  perceptibly  fall,  because  the  water 
refuses  to  become  smaller  in  bulk,  and  because  it  cannot 
escape  anywhere. 

We  understand  that  it  tries  to  get  away ;  it  is  trying  to 
burst  the  thick  cast-iron  press ;  it  is  trying  to  burst  the  pipes 
and  the  pump.  Before  it  will  burst  the  pump,  it  will  open  the 
safety  valve  H,  and  escape ;  but  we  can  assume  for  the  present 
that  the  pressure  never  reaches  the  bursting  pressure  of  the 
arrangement. 

Now  the  labourer  acts  on  the  lever,  forcing  down  the 
plunger  E  a.  The  water  in  the  pump-barrel  is  j  ust  like  the  water 
in  the  press ;  it  tries  to  escape,  it  tries  to  burst  the  pump-barrel, 
it  resists  the  motion  of  the  plunger.  It  tries  to  escape  through 
the  valves  f  and  h,  and  it  will  open  the  valve  f,  and  pass 
through,  if  the  labourer  acts  sufficiently  on  his  lever ;  but  if  the 
water  passes  through  f,  the  ram  ar  must  rise,  however  great 
the  weight  may  be  that  is  pressing  it  down.  The  question  is, 
then,  what  force  on  the  plunger  e  a  is  sufficiently  great  to  cause 
motion — ^that  is,  to  cause  the  water  to  pass  through  the  valve 
f,  and  so  make  the  ram  a  r  rise  1 

Suppose  that  the  plunger  e  a  is  one  square  inch  in  section, 
and  that  one  inch  more  of  its  length  is  forced  into  the  pump ; 
evidently  the  metal  takes  up  the  place  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
or  one  cubic  inch.  This  cubic  inch  of  water  has  found  one 
cubic  inch  of  room  for  itself  somewhere  else.  As  we  suppose 
no  greater  compression  of  the  water,  and  no  yielding  of  the 
sides  of  the  press,  it  is  evident  that  one  cubic  inch  of  the  ram 
must  leave  the  press  to  give  the  water  the  space  it  must  have. 
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Now,  if  the  ram  is  100  square  inches  in  section,  then  1-1 00th 
of  an  inch  of  its  length  contains  one  cubic  inch  in  Yolume.  If 
the  ram  lifts  through  the  distance  1-1 00th  of  an  inch,  it  will 
therefore  leave  one  cubic  inch  of  room  behind  it. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  shapes  of  the  ends  of  the 
plunger  and  ram  ;  we  know  that  if  one  more  inch  of  the 
plunger  enters  the  water,  1 -100th  of  an  inch  of  the  ram  must 
leave  the  water;  that  is,  the  relative  speeds  of  plunger  and 
ram  are  as  one  inch  to  1-lOOth  of  an  inch,  or  as  100  to  1.  The 
plunger  must  move  100  times  as  quickly  as  the  ram,  and  by  the 
law  of  work,  if  there  was  no  friction,  a  force  of  one  pound  on 
the  plunger  would  balance  a  force  of  100  pounds  on  the  ram. 
We  know  the  mechanical  advantage,  then,  if  there  were  no 
friction,  in  the  portion  of  this  machine  from  plunger  to  ram,  if 
we  know  how  many  times  greater  is  the  area  of  the  ram  than 
the  area  of  the  plunger. 

138.  Different  experimenters  give  different  results  as  to  the 
loss  of  energy,  and  therefore  of  mechanical  advantage,  in  friction. 
Rankine  states  that  there  is  20  per  cent,  of  loss.  Mr.  Hick 
found  results  less  than  one-tenth  of  this.  It  is  known  that  in 
accumulators,  the  pressure  which  is  great  enough  to  lift  a 
load,  being,  say  1,010  lbs.  per  square  inch,  if  the  pressure  is 
reduced  to  990,  the  same  load  will  fall ;  thus  only  one  per  cent, 
of  the  energy  seems  to  be  wasted  in  friction  at  the  leather 
collar,  when  the  motion  is  slow.  It  is  probable  that  there  is 
always  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  loss  of  energy  altogether  in  large 
hand- worked  presses.  As  an  instance  of  this  greater  eflSciency 
of  hydraulic  machines,  a  platform  weighing  12  tons  had  to  be 
lifted,  and  a  little  hydraulic  jack  was  placed  under  one  corner, 
a  screw  jack  under  the  other.  One  man  was  told  off  to  work 
the  hydraulic  jack  and  three  men  to  the  screw  jack.  The  man 
at  the  hydraulic  jack,  with  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  would  pump 
a  few  strokes  and  then  quietly  wait  a  little,  whereas  the  three 
men  were  hard  at  work  all  the  time. 

My  students  in  Japan  used  to  employ  a  little  hydraulic 
press  to  crush  bricks,  stones,  and  wood,  and  it  was  roughly 
assumed  that  the  friction  at  the  glands  was  insignificant.  Of 
course,  we  only  made  this  assumption  when  we  wanted  rapidly 
to  get  a  rough  idea  of  the  relative  strengths  of  materials  to 
resist  crushing.  Still,  it  was  a  sort  of  thing  that  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  do  with  any  other  except  a  lever 
machine,  and   I  am   inclined   to   think   that  there  is   more 
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inaccuracy  with  many  lever-testing  machines  than  there  was 
with  my  hydraulic  press. 

Example, — A  three-ton  hydraulic  jack,  like  Fig.  116,  not  in 
very  good  order,  was  examined  in  my  laboratory ;  weights  A. 
were  hung  at  the  end  of  a*  lever,  and  we  calculated  r  the 
equivalent  weight  which  the  jack  L  was  actually  supporting. 
The  handle  was  replaced  by  a  wooden  sector,  to  which  the 
weight  B  gave  a  slow  motion,  after  one  or  two  strokes  had 
been  made  by  the  experimenter  to  get  things  into  a  steady 
condition.  The  weight  b,  which  would  slowly  overcome  a 
given  R  being  noted,    the    experiment  was    repeated  many 


Fig.  116. 

times  with  other  loads,  and  the  values  of  R  and  b  tabulated 
and  plotted  on  squared  paper.  We  found  the  result: 
b  =  '024  R  +  2*2  where  b  is  the  effort,  in  pounds,  applied 
at  the  end  of  the  handle,  and  R,  in  pounds,  is  the  load  on 
the  jack,  not  including  the  weight  of  the  ram  itself.  The 
mechanical  advantage  of  the  lever  was  14*75 ;  the  ram  was 
2  inches  in  diameter  and  the  pump  plunger  1  inch,  so  that  the 
total  velocity  ratio  was  14-75  x  4,  or  59.  If  there  had  been 
no  friction  the  effort,  B^,  would  have  been  r  +  59 ;  hence  the 


•  =— =-^  +  (024  R  +  2-2)  =  ,  ,^    ^ — — . 
B       59       ^  ^        1-42  R  4-  130 

_  1 

■"  1-42  +  130 


Thus  when  R  is  3  tons,  or  6,720  lbs.,  the  efficiency  is  0*69. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  energy  mainly  occurs  by 
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solid  friction,  and  so  we  are  led  to  ask,  where  does  friction 
occur  in  the  hand- worked  hydraulic  press  ?     It  occurs  at 

1.  The  rubbing  surface  tit  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever..    This 

is  the  friction  of  solida 

2.  The  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  two  glands;  one,  that  of  the 

plunger,  the  other,  that  of  the  ram.    Here,  again,  we 
have  friction,  as  if  between  solids. 

3.  Everywhere  in  the  water  where  there  is  motion.     This 

is  fluid  friction,  which  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
solids. 

139.  Figs.  117,  117a,  show  sections. of  the  leather  collar 
used  in  presses.    It  is  made  from  the  best  leather,  softened  in  hot 


Pig.  117a 


Fig.  117a. 


Pig.  117. 

water,  and  pressed  between  cast-iron  moulds  to  its  present 
shape,  the  pressure  gradually  increasing.  It  is  then  left  for 
several  days  under  pressure  in  the  mould.  When  it  is  in  its 
place  in  the  press  the  water  gets  behind  the  leather,  and  presses 
it  tightly  against  the  ram.  The  friction  seems  mainly  to  occur 
at  the  part  a,  and  increases  as  the  pressure  of  the  water 
increases.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  friction  at  the 
portion  between  a  and  b,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  press  is 
but  little  altered  by  making  A  b  greater  or  less.  It  is, 
however,  asserted  by  some  makers  of  presses  that  the  dis- 
tance A  B  is  of  importance;  but  I  rather  think  that  this  is 
on  account  of  deterioration.  The  part  B  A  is  constantly  being 
in  states  of  tension  and  compression,  and  is  liable  to  crack. 
When  the  leather  deteriorates,  much  time  is  wasted  in 
renewing  it 
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140.  Hemp-packing  is  invariably  used  instead  of  the  leather 
collar  at  low  pressures ;  some  manufacturers  never  use  hemp 
or  cotton  when  the  water  has  a  greater  pressure  than  700  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  but  others  use  hemp  to  2,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

Our  subject  is  too  large  to  allow  me  to  enter  into  many 
details  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  leather, 
india-rubber,  and  gutta-percha  for  packing  purposes.  There  is 
a  great  divergence  of  opinion,  and  I  believe  that  much  of  the 
evidence  against  one  or  another  material  is  based  on  the  bad 
pnBparation  of  the  materials  against  which  the  evidence  is 
given. 

141.  In  Fig.  117b  you  will  see  the  form  of  india-rubber  cup 
used  in  hydraulic  plungers,  jacks,  and  bears.  It  is  moulded  in 
the  form  shown,  and  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  ram  by  means 
of  a  screwed  bolt  and  metal  washer,  as  shown  in  the  figures. 
The  water  pressure  keeps  it  tight  against  the  cylinder  at  the 
edge,  and  this  is  where  the  friction  occurs. 

The  quasi-solid  friction  between  lubricated  leather  or  hemp 
or  rubber  and  metal,  follows  the' laws  of  solid  friction,  and 
we  have  now  described  what  friction  of  this  kind  occurs  in 
hydraulic  presses.  The  remaining  source  of  loss  of  energy  is 
the  fluid  friction. 

The  flow  of  water  even  in  the  narrow  passages  past  the 
valves  may  be  very  slow,  and  therefore  the  fluid  Miction  may 
be  as  small  as  we  pleasa  So  small,  indeed,  is  the  fluid  velocity 
that  when  oil  is  used  the  loss  of  energy  is  much  the  same. 
Probably  honey  or  tar  would  not  give  very  different  results ; 
but  the  more  viscous  mixtures  of  tar  and  pitch  would  be 
unsuitable,  because  in  these  the  fluid  friction,  at  even  such 
small  velocities  as  we  haye  to  consider,  would  be  considerable. 
Even  solid  pitch  would,  however,  act  as  a  fluid,  and  might  give 
the  same  mechanical  advantage  as  water  if  we  made  only  one 
stroke  of  the  plunger  in  a  month. 

142.  In  applying  the  law  of  work  to  our  machines,  equating 
the  energy  given  to,  and  the  energy  given  out  by,  each  machine, 
we  assume  no  store  of  energy  in  the  machine.  In  the  press,  even 
if  we  disregard  the  compression  of  the  water  and  the  elastic 
yielding  of  the  press,  we  must  remember  that  the  ram  itself  is 
lifted,  and  also  that  some  water  is  lifted  in  level.  The  lifting 
of  the  ram  is  easy  to  take  into  account ;  consider  it  part  of  the 
weight  to  be  lifted.      In  ordinary  presses  it  is  of  no  great 
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consequence.  But  when  the  dead  weight  of  the  ram  and  other 
things  is  greater  than  the  weight  lifted  usefully,  as  in  ware- 
house and  hotel  hoists,  it  cannot  be  neglected,  and  it  is  usually 
easily  balanced.     In  very  high  hoists  the  weight  of  water 

which  changes  its  level 
becomes  important.  (See 
Art.  169.) 

US.  Fig.  118  shows  a 
section  of  a  lifting  jack 
with  its  ram  r  lifting  any 
weight  which  may  rest  on 
J  or  I.  Notice  how  the 
ram  B  fits  the  press  M,  and 
is  made  water-tight  by  the 
india-rubber  dish  L.  A 
handle  or  lever  is  attached 
at  H,  and  when  worked 
causes  great  pressure  on 
a  projection  or  cam  k, 
which  communicates  with 
the  plunger .  v^  of  the 
pump,  and  gives  it  a  down- 
ward motion,  pressing  the 
water  in  the  pump-cham- 
ber through  the  valve  Tj 
and  the  passage  in  B  to 
the  press  M,  which  rests 
on  the  ground.  A  small 
pressure  on  the  lever  thus 
forces  more  and  more 
water  into  the  press,  and 
necessitates  the  upward 
movement  of  the  ram  b. 
The  upward  motion  of  the 
lever  causes  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  pump- 
chamber  as  the  plunger 
y^  is  withdrawn,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  and  liquid  in 
the  cistern  o  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  spring  on  the 
inlet  valve  Vj,  which  is  really  a  part  of  the  pump  plunger, 
and  thus  effects  a  passage  for  the  water  into  pump-chamber. 
During  the  downward  stroke  the  previously-described  operation 
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is  repeated.  If  we  want  to  lower  the  weight  we  open 
the  lowering  screw  s,  and  allow  the  water  to  return  from  the 
press  M  to  the  cistern  c,  the  ram  falling. 

144.  The  punching-bear,  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  119,  is 
similar  in  construction.  The  plunger,  pump,  valves,  etc.,  are  much 
the  same  as  in  the  last  casa  The  upper  part  of  the  stout  ram  f 
terminates  in  an  india- 
rubber  dish,  which  is 
fastened  by  the  washer 
and  a  bolt  passing 
through  the  middle 
of  the  washer  into  the 
ram. 

As  we  work  the 
top  lever  a,  the  ram 
F  holding  the  punch 
is  pressed  down  by 
water  through  a  valve 
arrangement  exactly 
similar  to  that  in  the 
lifting  jack. 

145.  We  are  now 
well  aware  of  the  way 
in  which  the  water  in 
these  machines  acts. 
It  is  nearly  incom- 
pressible, and  tries  to 
find  an  outlet  in  every 
direction.  Consider 
what  occurs  from  par- 
ticle to  particle  of  the 
water.  Each  particle 
presses  on  all  its  neighbours,  because  they  all  press  in  upon 
it,  and  it  presses  equally  in  every  direction. 

Wherever  the  water  comes  in  contact  with  a  solid  surface, 
it  presses  normally  against  the  surface.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  oblique  pressure  in  water  when  the  water  is  at  rest,  for 
oblique  pressure  means  a  force  partly  along  the  surface,  and 
this  would  imply  some  frictional  resistance  to  sliding,  which  we 
know  cannot  occiir  in  water  at  rest.  It  is  evident  from  our 
discussion  of  the  hydraulic  press  as  a  machine  in  which  there 
is  no  store  of  energy,  that  on  every  square  inch  of  the  solid 
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surface  touched  hj  the  water  there  must  be  the  same  force 
acting,  the  water  tending  to  escape  everywhere ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  whole  case  mathematically,  we  find  that  every  little 
interface  separating  any  two  portions  of  water  is  acted  on  by 
this  same  pressure  per  square  inch. 

146.  We  shall  be  perfectly  safe  in  all  our  notions  of  fluid 
pressure  if  we  consider  each  particle  of  water  to  be  a  very  small 
being,  greased  all  over,  so  that  it  cannot  possibly  resist  sliding 
past  its  neighbours.  It  can  press  normally  against  a  wall  or 
against  any  surface,  but  there  cannot  possibly  be  a  tangential 
or  Motional  pressure  between  it  and  a  wall, 
because  it  is  well  greased.  All  the  water  is 
trying  to  escape,  and  the  total  pressure  on 
any  surface  is  evidently  proportional  to  the 
number  of  water  particles  pressing  against  the 
surface.  Hence,  if  we  have  a  piston  a  and 
a  piston  b  (Fig.  120),  the  total  pressures  on  a 
and  B  are  simply  proportional  to  the  areas  of 
the  cylindric  tubes  in  which  they  can  move. 
Evidently  it  is  of  no  importance  whether  the 
inner  surface  of  a  piston  has  projections  or  not. 
Thus  there  is  the  same  total  vertical  pressure  on  piston  m  and 
on  piston  n.  Fig.  121,  if  the  cross-sectional  areas  of  their 
cylinders  are  the  same. 

Everything  depends  on  this:  will  they  leave  the  same  empty 
space  behind  them  if  each  of  them  moves  one  inch? — and  we 


Fig.  190. 


know  that  in  each  case  the  empty  space  is  simply  the  volume 
of  one  inch  of  length  of  the  cylinder. 

147.  In  the  same  way,  although  the  end  of  the  ram  may 
be  curved,  as  in  Fig.  122,  and  is  therefore  being  acted  on  by  a 
series  of  pressures  normally  to  the  curved  surface,  as  in  the 
figure,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  resultant  action  of  these  is  in 
the  direction  a  b,  and  is  really  the  same  as  if  the  ram  had  a 
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Fig.  122. 


flat  end.     Every  one  of  these  forces  has  a  horizontal  tendency, 

more  or  less,  and  when  we  leave  out  of  account  these  horizontal 

actions,  we  get  the  same  vertical  result  for  all 

shapes  of  ends. 

Ton  will  understand  this  better,  perhaps, 

if  we  consider  a  vessel,  a,  b,  c  (Fig.  123),  to 

be  filled  with  fluid  at  such  a  great  pressure 

that  we  can  neglect  the  pressure  due  to  the 

fluid's  own  weight.     We  are  assuming  now 

that  we  can  do  this  in  the  hydraulic  press  and 

in  steam  boilers.    The  pressure  on  the  surface 

everywhere  is  shown  by  the  arrows. 

It  is  evident  that  the  total  horizontal  force  on  the  curved 

surface  a  c  b  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  total  hori- 
zontal force  on  the  flat  surface  a  b,  because  if  there  were  on 
the  whole  more  force  on  one  than  the  other,  the 
vessel  would  move  bodily,  an  idea  which  is  absurd. 
Hence,  when  we  want  to  find  the  total  horizontal 
force  on  the  curved  surface,  we  never  dream  of 
going  into  the  long  calculation  which  you  might 
think  necessary,  for  it  is  simply  equal  to  the  area 
in  aqua/re  inches  of  the  flat  surface  A  B,  multiplied 
by  the  pressure  per  square  inch. 

148.  Suppose  we  want  tofind  the  horizontal  burst- 
ing  tendency  of  the  egg-ended  boiler  m  n.  Fig.  124, 

that  is,  say,  the  force  tending  to  burst  it  by  direct  pull  of  the 

iron  at  the  section  a  b — we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the 

shape   of   the  boiler  anywhere  ex- 
cept at  A  B  itself.   The  bursting  force 

is  the  inside  area  of  A  B  in  square 

inches,  multiplied  into  the  pressure 

per  square  inch.  The  area  of  the  iron 

in  the  section  a  b  is  exposed  to  this 

pull.    These  are  the  two  important 

facts  to  be  remembered.     Consider 

any  section  whatsoever  of  a  boUer, 

or  ram,  or  pipe.       Remember  that 

the  fluid  pressure  is  calculated  over  the  whole   area.     The 

resistance  of   the  iron    is  only  calculated   over  the  actual 

sectional  area  of  the  metal. 

Thus,  if  we  want  to  find  the  tendency  to  burst  along  such 

a  section  as  A  b,  we  take  the  total  inside  area  of'  the  section 
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multiplied  by  the  pressure,  and  this  is  equal  to  the  stress 
in  the  iron  all  along  this  section,  multiplied  bj  the  whole 
sectional  area  of  the  iron. 

In  a  cylindric  boiler  or  press,  which  is  everywhere  of  the 
same  thickness,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  if  we  neglect  the  effect 
of  the  ends,  the  tendency  to  burst  laterally  is  ttoice  as  great 
as  the  tendency  to  burst  endwise. 

Thus  in  the  endwise  bursting,  if  p  is  the  bursting  pres- 
sure in  pounds  per  square  inch, /the  tensile  strength  of  the 
material  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  r  the  radius  of  the  boiler, 
and  t  the  thickness  of  metal,  the  total  force  tending  to  produce 
bursting  is  the  area  of  the  circular  cross  section,  3*14  r^,  multi- 
plied by  Pf  and  the  total  force  resisting  fracture  is  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circular  cross  section,  6*28  r,  multiplied  by  t  and 
by/.     Hence — 

3'Uf^p=  6'2S  r/t, 

or  the  bursting  pressure  j9  =  2/t  +  r. 

Again,  if  a  boiler  is  I  inches  long,  the  total  force  tending  to 
burst  the  boiler  laterally  is  the  area  I  times  the  diameter  of  the 
boiler,  multiplied  by  j9,  or  2  rl  ;>,  and  the  total  force  resisting 
fracture,  if  we  neglect  the  ends,  is  the  area  of  the  iron  2  I  t^ 
multiplied  hj/.     Hence — 

2rlp=  2ltf, 

or  the  bursting  pressure  p  =ft  +  r. 

Hence  it  would  take  twice  as  much  pressure  to  burst  the 
boiler  if  we  assumed  it  to  burst  endwisa  We  always  calculate 
the  strength  of  a  pipe  or  boiler  on  the  second  assumption 
therefore,  and  we  have  the  rule  : — The  bursting  pressure  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  is  equal  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
metal  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  multiplied  by  the  thickness 
of  the  metal  in  inches,  divided  by  the  radius  of  the  boiler  or 
pipe  in  inches. 

149.  When  the  press  is  thicks  as  we  find  it  in  an  hydraulic 
machine,  it  is  rather  more  difficult  to  calculate  the  bursting 
pressure,  because  the  tensile  strain  is  not  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  section  at  which  there  is  a  tendency  for  rupture  to 
occur.  The  inside  portions  of  the  metal  near  the  water  are 
subjected  to  more  pulling  forces  than  the  outer  portions. 

The  mathematical  part  of  this  subject  will  come  before  us 
in  Art  275.     The  subject  is  important  and  needs  to  be  intro- 
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duced  here  also.  The  result  of  the  mathematical  investigation 
is  this: — ^Neglecting  the  strength  of  the  ends,  the  bursting 
pressure,  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  outer  and 
inner  circles  of  the  cross  section  of  the  cylinder,  is  equal  to  the 
tensile  stress  which  the  metal  will  stand  multiplied  by  the  area 
of  the  metal  exposed  in  such  a  cross  section.  This  rule  you 
will  find  applicable  to  thin  cylinders  as  well ;  it  is  the  same 
rule  as  the  one  already  given  for  thin  cylindeiu  You  see  that 
if  the  fluid  pressure  is  equal  to  the  tensUe  strength  of  the  metal, 
no  thickness  of  the  cylinder  can  prevent  its  bursting. 

The  investigation  might  perhaps  have  some  use  if  iron 
when  it  leaves  the  foundry  had  all  through  its  thickness  the 
6am«  qualities,  and  a  perfect  absence  from  strain.  It  is  good  to 
remember  that  an  iron  casting  when  it  leaves  the  foundry, 
although  not  quite  so  curiously  strained  as  a  Prince  Rupert's 
drop  or  toughened  glass,  is  yet  in  a  state  of  strain  which  we 
know  very  little  about. 

The  above  investigation  shows  that  in  a  thick  cylinder  there 
is  an  exceedingly  great  difference  in  the  tensions  of  the  inner  and 
outer  portions  of  the  metal  of  a  gun  or  hydraulic  press.  For 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  more  uniform  state  of  stress,  the 
inside  portions  of  the  metal  are  often  chilled  ;  that  is,  the  metal 
in  the  inside  is  very  quickly  cooled  after  it  is  cast.  The  result 
is  that  these  portions  are  virtually  in  a  state  of  great  compres- 
sion, and  hence,  when  the  regular  strain  occurs  through  water 
pressure,  there  is  a  oonsidemble  tensile  yielding  in  the  inner 
portions  of  metal  before  the  bursting  tensile  stress  is  reached 
there;  and  hence,  with  a  proper  amount  of  chilling,  it  is 
possible  to  have  the  tensile  stress  in  the  metal  nearly  uniform 
when  fracture  is  ready  to  occur.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the 
calculation  of  the  bursting  pressure  of  a  press  is  just  the  same 
as  if  it  were  thin.     We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  Art.  275. 

It  will  sometimes  surprise  a  student  to  see  how  much 
pressure  is  withstood  by  a  wooden  pipe  wound  round  its  outside 
with  hoop-iron,  or  a  hollow  cylindric  masonry  or  concrete 
reservoir  with  strong  tightened  chains  or  rings  of  iron  on  its 
outside.  [The  engineer  need  not  fear  deterioration  of  iron 
imbedded  in  cement.  My  brother,  who  has  great  experience, 
tells  me  that  burying  even  one  end  of  a  bar  of  iron  in  cement 
lias  the  power  of  preserving  all  of  it  from  ordinary  weathering 
or  galvanic  action.] 

150.  Cast  steel  is  now  getting  common  for  the  cylinders  of 
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small  jacks  and  bears.  The  large  presses  used  in  warehouseB 
are,  however,  still  made  of  loam-moulded  cast  iron,  as  all  presses 
used  to  be  in  my  apprenticeship  days.  But  in  a  great  deal  ef 
large  press-work  cast  steel  has  come  largely  into  fashion,  its 
tensile  strength  being  so  much  greater  than  the  strength  of  cast 
iron  as  to  make  a  most  extraordinary  difference  in  the  outside 


Fig.  186. 


sizes  of  the  cylinders.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  certain  cotton - 
press,  the  use  of  steel  enabled  three  cylinders  to  be  placed  side 
by  side  in  a  space  which  would  only  have  allowed  one  to  be 
used  if  it  had  been  made  of  cast  iron. 

Fig.  125  is  a  drawing  of  an  hydraulic  press,  which  gives  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  the  press  used  in  warehouses  for  bales  of 
linen  and  Manchester  goods,  linen-yarn,  etc.  The  ram  is  usually 
about  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  working  pressure  of  the 
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water  from  2  to  3  tons  per  square  inch.  As  the  area  of  the 
cross. section  of  the  ram  is  78  square  inches,  this  means  a  total 
pressure  of  upwards  of  230  tons.  When  used  for  packing  hay, 
for  expressing  oil  from  seeds,  and  for  other  purposes,  alterations 
are  made  in  the  shape,  length  of  standards,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
size  of  all  the  parts.  In  expressing  oil,  for  example,  there 
would  be  an  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  table  or 
platten  and  the  head.  Sometimes  the  table  becomes  a  piston, 
fitting,  into  a  cylinder  attached  to  the  head.  Usually,  however, 
the  arrangement  is  what  you  see.  If  yarn  has  to  be  pressed,  it 
is  placed  in  a  great  oak  box,  bound  with  iron,  running  on 
wheels.  It  is  run  in  between  the  columns.  The  pumps  work, 
a. movable  bottom  of  the  box  rises  up,  the  pressure  on  the  yarn 
gets  greater  and  greater,  and  when  about  230  tons  is  the  total 
force,  the  yam,  very  much  diminished  in  bulk,  is  tied  up,  the 
ram  descends,  the  great  box  is  rolled  out,  and  another  loosely- 
filled  one  is  rolled  behind  it  to  undeigo  the  same  process. 

For.  warehouse  use  the  pumps  are  often  worked  by  hand, 
but  even  thirty  years  ago  I  remember  that  orders  were  gene- 
ndly  for  pumps  worked  by  power ;  that  is,  driven  from  shafting 
and  worked  by  cranks.  In  this  case  it  was  common  to  attach 
a.  series  of  these  presses  to  one  set  of  pumps,  all  the  presses 
in  a  warehouse  being  fed  from  a  long  pipe,  each  having  its 
separate  valve. 

151.  You  will  see  that,  although  in  hydraulic  jacks  for  lifting 
heavy  weights  the  weight  on  the  ram  is  the  same  during  the 
whole  of.  any  operation,  this  is  not  the  case  in  baling  presses. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Indian  cotton  trade,  governed  as  it  is 
by  the  Suez  Canal  regulations,  it  is  necessary  to  press  cotton  so 
compactly  that  it  is  like  a  piece  of  oak,  and  it  can  be  planed  up 
like  oak. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  operation  the  pressure  on  the 
ram  is  therefore  small,  becoming  very  great  towards  the  end  ; 
and  it  is  the  greaisat  pressure,  of  course,  which  decides  the 
relative  sizes  of  plunger  and  ram.  If  the  ram  were  made  to 
rise  quickly  at  the  beginning,  and  more  slowly  towards  the  end, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  would  not  only  be  a  saving  of  time,  but 
a  more  regular  doing  of  work. 

In  hand  presses  it  is  usual  to  change  the  fulcrum  of  the 
lever,  so  that  a  labourer  may  work  more  rapidly  at  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  also  common  to  use  a  large  pump  plunger  in  the  early 
part  of  a  pressing  operation,  changing  it  to  a  mnaU  one  at  the 
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end ;  or  to  use  two  of  equal  size,  throwing  one  of  them  out  of 
gear  towards  the  end  of  the  operation ;  or  to  use  water  from  an 
accumulator  (Art  152)  in  the  early  part  of  the  operation, 
finishing  with  water  from  an  intensifier  (Art.  152). 

In  an  early  form  of  COtton  baling  machine,  instead  t>f  using 
one  large  ram^  three  were  used.  At  first  only  the  centre  press 
was  connected  with  the  pumps,  and  of  course  it  rose  quickly; 
meanwhile  the  other  two  were  filling  with  water  from  a  tank, 
but  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  them  was  insi^ificant.  As 
the  operation  proceeded  one  of  the  side  presses  was  discon- 
nected from  the  tank,  and  was  fed  from  the  pump.  The 
operation  proceeded  more  slowly  now,  as  the  pump  had  to 
supply  tivo  pre&ses  instead  of  one;  but  the  possible  total 
force  was  doubled.  Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  the 
third  press  was  disconnected  from  the  tank,  and  was  connected 
with  the  pump;  the  operation  proceeded  more  slowly  still, 
although  the  pump  might  be  working  at  much  the  same  speed 
as  in  the  beginning.  But  the  possible  total  force  was  just 
three  times  what  it  would  have  been  with  only  one  ram. 

In  a  later  form  there  are  twelve  pump  plungers  attached 
directly  to  the  cross-heads  of  the  steam-engines.  At  the 
beginning  all  twelve  are  working,  as  the  pressure  is  small 
Then  as  the  pressure  gets  greater,  one  set  of  four  pumps  is 
detached,  so  that  they  do  not  pump  water  into  the  press,  but 
merely  pump  water  back  to  the  cistern  from  which  they 
draw  it.  Thus  eight  pumps  are  now  pumping,  forcing  into  the 
press  less  water  than  the  twelve  did  before ;  but  as  they  have 
the  whole  steam  piston  force  acting  on  them,  they  are  able  to 
force  the  water  in  against  a  very  much  greater  ram  pressure. 
Later  on  in  the  operation  four  more  pumps  cease  to  act. 

A  further  improvement  is  to  be  noticed.  The  head  or 
platten  is  made  with  two  long  columns  attached  to  its  under 
side,  hanging  down.  When  the  first  operation  is  finished,  the 
bottoms  of  these  columns  are  just  above  the  base,  and  may  be 
locked  firmly,  so  that  the  head  cannot  fall  back  again.  Now 
the  finishing  stroke  is  made;  two  19-inch  rams  are  pressed 
downwards  on  the  upper  end  of  the  bale  with  a  much  greater 
pressure  than  it  was  possible  to  apply  with  the  bottom  11 -inch 
ram. 

Other  forms  of  cotton-press  are  used.  Sometimes  fewer 
pumps  are  used,  and  two  bottom  presses  and  rams,  instead  of 
one  with  larger  rams,  for  pressing  downwards  from  the  top  of 
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the  press  to  finish  the  operation.  In  some  cases  the  finishing 
pressure  operation  may  be  performed  when  the  bottom  ram  is 
being  withdrawn,  so  that  one  bale  is  being  finished  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  press  when  the  box  is  being  filled  with  cotton 
for  a  new  bale.  Diagrams  have  been  obtained  giving  the 
nature  of  the  pressures  to  which  a  cotton  bale  is  subjected. 
In  one  which  is  before  me,  when  the  lower  ram  has  risen  11 
feet,  the  force  is  only  8  tons;  but  in  another  foot  the 
force  increases  to  16  tons;  in  another  foot,  to  33  tons;  and 
in  another  to  59  tons.  The  upper  rams  begin  to  operate  when 
the  total  force  is  about  160  tons;  but  on  moving  through  3 
inches,  they  have  to  exert  200  tons ;  three  inches  further,  300 
tons ;  three  inches  further,  500  tons ;  and  three  inches  further 
— ^that  is,  when  the  bale  was  finished — they  were  exerting  a 
force  of  900  tons. 

We  see,  then,  that  capability  of  working  very  rapidly  when 
the  forces  are  small,  and  working  very  slowly  when  the 
forces  are  great,  on  the  supposition  that  the  steam-engine  is 
always  working  at  the  same  speed — these  are  the  importttllt 
things  to  be  looked  for  in  hydraulic  presses. 

152.  There  are  hydraulic  power  companies  now  in  many 
towns,  whose  4-  and  6-inch,  and  other  sizes  of  pipes  are  laid  along 
the  streets  like  gas-pipes,  so  that  any  customer  may  be  supplied 
with  pressure  water  to  work  pressing,  lifting,  and  other 
machinery,  paying  merely  for  the  amount  of  water  used.  The 
force-pumps  are  usually  worked  directly  from  the  cross-heads  of 
steam-engines ;  they  must  be  capable  of  delivering  the  maximum 
supply  required  by  customers.  If  the  area  of  the  pump  plunger 
is  a  square  inches,  the  pressure  p  lb.  per  square  inch,  the  force 
on  the  plunger  must  he  ap  lbs.  -As  there  ought  always  to  be 
a  fly-wheel  on  the  engine,  it  is  the  average  effective  pressure  of 
the  steam,  minus  f rictional  forces,  which  is  determined  by  this. 
If  the  length '  of  a  stroke  is  I  feet,  and  there  are  n  effective 
strokes  per  minute,  the  horse-power  expended  in  the  pump  is 
plan  -^  33,000.  Usually  there  are  three  pump  plungers  working, 
so  that  the  flow  of  water  shall  be  more  nearly  uniform.  There 
is  also  always  an  accumulator,  or  heavy  weight  w,  of  perhaps 
112  tons,  resting  on  the  top  of  a  ram,  of  20  inches  diameter, 
its  press  communicating  freely  with  the  hydraulic  mains.  In 
such  a  case,  the  pressure  in  lie  accumulator  would  be  800  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  When  there  is  a  small  demand,  w  will  be 
seen  to  rise,  its  press  taking  the  surplus  supply.     When  the 
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demand  is  great,  w  will  be  seen  to  fall,  its  press  providing  for 
the  extra  demand.  Very  often  the  engines  will  be  seen  work- 
ing fast ;  w  wiU  be  seen  rising.  When  w  reaches  a  certain 
'  lit  it  acts  on  a  lever  which   shnts  off 


steam  from  the  engines;  these  work  less 
n^idly,  and  w  will  be  seen  to  falL  When 
w  descends  far  enough  it  moves  a  lever,  and 
admits  more  steam.  The  total  Btore  of  energy 
in  w  lifted  is  often  not  more  than  half  a 
minute  maximum  supply,  yet  it  is  sufficient 
for  r^ulation.  In  the  above  case  the  maxi- 
mum store,  if  the  maximum  lift  is  12  feet, 
is  112  X  2,240  X  12  foot^pounds.  The  same 
answer  will  be  obtained  if  we  remember 
that  eveiy  pound  of  water  means  a  store  of 
2*3  X  800  foot-pounds.  Or,  again,  every 
cubic  foot  means  a  store  which  is  numeri- 
cally equal  to  the  pressure  in  pounds  per 
square  foot.  When,  as  on  board  ship  and 
elsewhere,  a  great  weight  would  be  incon- 
venient, an  iutensifier  (Eig.  126)  is  used.  If 
water  from  a  tank  at  the  pressure  p  communi- 
cates with  one  side  of  a  piston  A  of  area  A,  it 
acts  just  like  a  weight  of  the  amount  pA.  o 
is  the  accumulator,  whose  ram  a  is  so  much  smaller  than  the 
piston  that  the  pressure  p  in  the  accumulator  is  that  necessary 
in  the  hydraulic  mains  D  b.  When  a  tank  of  water  is  not 
available  for  a,  the  pressure  of  steam  is  employed. 

Example.  — If  we  wish  to  get  700  lb&  pressure  from  a  ram 
5  inches  diameter,  and  we  have  a  supply  from  a  tank  88  feet 
high,  what  size  of  piston  is  needed  in  the  intensifier?  Here 
p  is  88  -^  2-3,  or  38-3  lbs.  per  square  inch.  (See  Art  410.) 
The  total  force  needed  is  700  x  52  x  -7854,  or  13,744  lbs. ; 
RO  that  the  area  of  the  piston,  or  large  ram,  is  13,744  -r-  38*3, 
or  359*13  square  inches ;  or  it  is  21*4  inches  in  diameter. 

Eocerciae, — A  press  has  two  stuffing  boxes  in  line,  and  a  . 
vertical  rod  protrudes  through  both,  the  lower  end  being  the 
smaller.  The  diameters  being  8  inches  and  5  inches,  and  the 
water  pressure  1,400  lbs.  per  square  inch,  what  is  the  load  on 
this  differential  accumulator  ?  If  it  may  rise  10  feet,  what  is  its 
store  of  energy,  and  what  is  its  store  of  water  in  cubic  feet,  and 
in  gallons?  Ana.,  42,882  lbs.;  428,820  foot-lbs.;  2*127;  13*25. 


Fig.  126. 
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168.  Pressure  water,  as  sold  by  the  hydraulic  companies, 
would  be  cheaper  if  a  better  load  factor  (average  output  -f- 
maximum  output  from  the  central  station)  existed*  as  the 
engines  could  work  continuously.  They  charge  about  2d.  per 
horse-power  per  hour,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  about  0*6 
pence.  The  cost  of  the  actual  power  given  out  by  the  motors 
used  by  customers  varies  greatly. 

Exercise. — At  a  pressure   of   800  lbs.   per  square   inch, 


/:      r 


what  is  the  charge  for  1,000  gallons  of  water  at  2d.  per 
horse-power  per  hour)  Ans.y  18 -67  pence. 

154.  A  water-pressure  engine  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  in 
verse  of  a  reciprocating  pump.  If  we  neglect  the  idiocks,  which 
are  always  due  to  imperfect  construction,  when  a  water-pressure 
engine  or  pump  works  at  a  certain  speed,  the  loss  of  energy  by 
friction  in  the  engine  seems  to  be  the  same  at  high  and  at  low 
pressure,  and  hence  there  is  greater  efficiency  at  high  pressure. 
In  all  cases,  wherever  kinetic  energy  is  produced  in  water,  it 
is  almost  altogether  wasted  except  in  turbines,  and  to  some 
extent  in  certain  punching-machines. 

Fig.  127  shows  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  engine.  Water 
enters   the  arrangement  by  the  pipe  A  whei^  the  cock  b  is 
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opened  by  means  o£  the  handle  2r.  There  are  three  rama  here, 
in  oscillating  presses,  gearing  on  the  same  crank  pin;  but  I 
mean  to  confine  mj  attention  to  one  of  them.  The  supply  ol 
water  enters  at  A,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  space  F,  by  means 
of  a  passage  in  the  framework  of  the  machine.  There  is 
another  passage  leading  to  the  exhaust  spaces  Q,  and  allowing 
water  to  flow  from  these  spaces  through  the  discharge  pipe  Q. 
By  reversing  the  handle,  f  may  be  made  the  exhaust  space, 
and  G  the  supply  space,  and  when  the  handle  is  in  the  middle 
position  it  acts  as  a  brake,  so  that  by  means  of  this  handle  we 
can  make  the  engine  work  in  opposite  directions,  or  stop  it 
altogether. 

Water  enters  at  L,  and  fills  the  space  J,  and  it  presses  on 
the  ram  c,  causing  it  to  leave  more  empty  space  behind  it. 
You  know  now  how  to  calculate  the  force  with  which  the 
plunger  is  being  pressed.  The  plunger  cannot  go  out  without 
turning  the  crank,  HK.  Observe,  too,  that  as  there  is  no 
connecting  rod,  the  cylinder  j  turns  just  like  the  oscillating 
cylinder  of  certain  steam-engines.  When  the  crank  reaches  its 
dead  point,  the  plunger  can  go  out  no  further ;  but  when  this 
happens  the  orifice  L  is  just  ceasing  to  let  water  enter  from  F, 
and  is  beginning  to  let  the  water  escape  into  o.  As  three 
plungers  act  on  the  same  crank  pin,  the  crank  does  not  stop 
anywhere,  and  as  it  moves  on,  the  plunger  o  comes  back  again, 
driving  the  water  from  j  through  L  into  a  and  away  by  Q. 

This  is  all  exceedingly  simple.  The  quantity  of  water  used 
in  one  stroke  of  c  is  simply  the  volume  of  c  wluch  leaves  J  in 
one  stroke,  assuming  that  the  water  can  come  in  quite  freely. 
Each  pound  of  this  water  has  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
energy,  which  it  gives  up  to  the  plunger,  and  which  you  may 
take  to  be  the  pressure  energy  in  F  minus  the  pressure  energy 
in  G.  This  is  only  true  if  we  assume  that  the  water  has  no 
kinetic  energy  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  plunger ;  but  as 
the  plunger  is  itself  moving,  we  know  that  we  are  here  making 
a  small  error.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  pressure  on 
the  plunger  is  less  than  the  pressure  in  the  mains.  We  are 
also  assuming  no  loss  by  friction  at  the  passage,  L^  which  is 
again  an  error. 

Neglecting  friction,  if  p  ia  the  total  pressure  difference 
between  the  supply  and  exhaust,  and  a  is  the  area  of  cross 
section  of  the  plunger,  then  pais  the  force  upon  it  in  pounds. 
If  I  is  twice  the  length  of  the  crank  in  feet,  and  there  are  n 
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revolutions  per  minute,  each  plunger  gives  out  plan-r-  33,000 
horse-power,  and  the  three  plungers  give  out  three  times  this. 
Notice  that  this  engine  is  almost  too  simple;  there  is  con- 
siderable wire-drawing,  and  therefore  loss  of  pressure  due  to 
friction  at  the  valves. 

155.  Fig.   128  is  a  section  of  another  three-throw  water- 


Fig.  128. 


pressure  engine.  The  pistons  in  the  three  cylinders,  a  b  c,  are 
trunked  and  connected  to  one  crank-pin,  d,  o  being  the  centre  of 
the  crank-shaft.  The  method  of  packing  is  clearly  shown.  The 
water  presses  only  on  one  side  of  each  piston,  and  as  between 
the  rods  and  crank-pin  only  pushing  forces  act,  the  bearing  is 
only  on  a  small  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  pin.  It 
can  easily  be  imagined  how  the  pressure  water  is  admitted  to 
each  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  of  its  piston,  and  how  it 
is  allowed  to  escape  at  the  other  end.     The  engine  will  start 
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from  any  position,  and  the  flow  of  water  to  it  is  fairly  regular, 
because  three  cylinders  are  used. 

156.  It  is  evident  to  anyone  who  has  studied  air-  and 
steam-engines  that  water-pressure  engines  may  be  of  a  very 
great  number  of  shapes. 

In  most  engines  of  this  kind  the  work  to  be  done  per  stroke 
may  be  very  different  at  different  times,  and  yet  the  pressure 
water  used — ^that  is,  the  energy — ia  always  the  same,  and  so  there 
is  considerable  loss.  One  method  for  remedying  this  evil  is  to 
shorten  the  crank  as  the  work  being  done  is  less. 

Another  method  which  has  been  suggested  is  that  of 
admitting  pressure  water  for  less  than  the  whole  stroke,  simply 
taking  water  from  the  discharge-pipe  for  the  remainder.  When 
engines  have  a  fixed  sort  of  duty,  there  is  no  need  for  any 
adjustment. 

The  common  construction  of  water-pressure  engines  will  be 
readily  understood  if  you  understand  the  oons^xuction  of  the 
steam-engine.  Remember,  however,  that  the  velocity  of  water 
ought  never  to  be  great  in  the  engine  or  pipes.  Wire-drawing 
lecbds  to  serious  loss  by  friction  in  the  steam-engine ;  it  is  far 
more  serious  in  water-pressure  engines.  In  these  the  valves 
ought  to  be  quite  open,  giving  a  very  large  passage  for  water 
to  flow  through  almost  immediately.  Hence,  idthough  the  slide 
airangements  of  Fig.  127  are  allowable  in  small  engines,  they 
cannot  be  used  in  large  economical  engines  working  constantly. 
Remember,  too,  that  all  frictional  losses  are  made  much  greater 
.  by  quick  motion,  and  by  reversals  of  motion,  and  hence  that  it 
is  very  important  to  have  a  long  stroke  of  piston  or  plunger. 

Lastly,  remember  that,  although  there  ought  to  be  no  waste 
space  between  steam-piston  and  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke  (very  little  clearance),  this  is  of  almost  no  importance 
in  water-pressure  engines,  because  of  the  incompressibility  of 
water. 

167.  We  have  described  (Art.  136)  the  force-pump  used  by 
hydraulic  engineers.  All  force-pumps  are  much  the  same  in 
principle,  but  in  ordinary  force-pumps  for  water  (see  Art.  406), 
and  for  use  in  feeding  boilers  there  is  usually  less  trouble  with 
the  valves  and  packing  than  there  is  in  hydraulic  pumps. 
Students  will  pay  attention  in  Chap.  XXIII.  to  the  blow 
caused  by  sudden  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  water. 

Direct-acting  steam-pumps  are  much  used  in  draining  mines. 
Sometimes  water-pressure  engines  have  been  used  instead  of 
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steam — that  is,  water  from  an  accumulator  on  the  surface  goes 
down  the  mine  to  a  water-pressure  engine  which  drives  a  pump; 
the  mine  water  and  the  exhaust  water  of  the  engine  are  sent 
to  the  surface.  In  such  a  case,  pressures  are  very  great,  and 
the  effect^  due  to  sudden  stoppage  of  flow  in  pipes  may  produce 
damage  unless  the  valves  are  so  arranged  that  when  they  close 
or  open  the  general  circulation  is  not  much  affected. 

The  common  lift-pump  is  described  in  Art.  406.  Its 
form  as  an  air-pump  is  usually  described  in  books  on 
the  steam-engine,  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  such  books  that 
pumping  machinery  more  naturally  finds  a  place  than  in 
books  on  applied  mechanics.  In  Art.  433  we  find  that  in 
a  stream  line  the  total  energy  of  one  pound  of  fluid  remains 
constant  if  there  is  no  friction ;  a  pump  adds  to  this  store  ;  a 
turbine  or  water-wheel  takes  away  from  this  store;  friction 
also  diminishes  the  store,  converting  mechanical  energy  into 
heat 

158.  What  now  are  the  conditions  under  which  trans- 
mission of  power  by  hydraulic  action  is  most  suitable  f 

1st.  Intermittent  action,  because  the  accumulator  is  so 
nearly  perfect,  giving  out  energy  simply  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  water  used,  and  yet  allowing  an  engine  of  small 
power  to  be  storing  continually. 

2nd.  Action  requiring  not  a  very  great  quantity  of  power. 

3rd.  Action  of  a  comparatively  slow  kind,  the  water  never 
being  allowed  to  flow  so  fast  that  its  store  of  kinetic  energy  is 
great,  since  the  kinetic  energy  is  nearly  all  wasted ;  slow  actiom, 
with  considerable  force. 

4th.  Action  which  is  greatly  continuous  in  one  direction, 
not  requiring  much  stoppage  or  reversal  of  the  water  motion. 

You  will  see  from  this  that  the  conditions  required  in 
pressing  machinery,  cranes,  hoists,  and  lifts  are  better  satisfied 
by  hydraulic  transmission  of  power  than  they  can  be  by  any 
other  method  of  power  transmission  which  is  known  to  us. 

169.  In  Fig.  129  we  have  one  specimen  of  a  hydraulic  crane, 
whose  action  it  is  very  easy  to  understand.  Suppose  water  at 
700  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch  admitted  to  the  cylindrio 
space  A,  and  that  the  space  b,  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston, 
although  filled  with  water,  has  only  a  comparatively  small 
pressure,  and  communicates  with  a  low-lying  tank ;  neglecting 
the  small  pressure  in  b,  we  see  that  the  piston  is  pushed  for- 
ward with  a  force  of  700  x  A  lbs.  if  A  is  the  area  of  the  piston 
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in  square  inches.  Now  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  multiplied 
eight  times  by  the  chain,  which  passes  over  blocks,  each  contain- 
ing four  sheaves,  attached  at  m  and  n.  The  block  at  N  gets 
the  motion  of  the  piston,  and  the  chain  at  p  must  be  drawn  in 
eight  times  more  quickly  than  this.  You  know  that  the  pull 
in  the  chain  may  be  one-eighth  as  much  as  the  total  force  on 
the  piston,  and  it  can  therefore  lift  through  eight  times  the 
disttuioe  a  weight  of  one-eighth  the  amount^  or  700  a  -?-  8  lbs. 


Fig.  1201 

This  is  the  original  form  of  Lord  Armstrong.  Whatever 
defect  there  is  lies  in  the  use  of  chains  passing  over  numerous 
sheaves  giving  rise  to  a  great  amount  of  friction.  Cranes  require 
so  little  horse-power  to  work  them,  however,  that  mere  economy 
of  coal  is  barely  worth  considering,  and  the  risk  of  accident,  which 
might  be  done  away  with  very  greatly  by  direct  hydraulic  action, 
is  not  important  either.  You  see  that  if  A  and  b  both  receive 
pressure  water  there  is  less  water  used  than  before;  for  although 
as  much  comes  into  A  as  before,  B  is  sending  water  back  to 
the  pump  or  into  A.  In  fact,  the  total  pressure  on  tJie  piston 
is  700  lbs.  multiplied  by  the  difference  between  the  areas  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  piston  exposed  to  pressure — that  is,  the  mere 
area  of  cross-section  of  the  thick  piston-rod.  Hence,  we  can  work 
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this  crane  so  that  it  lifts  heavy  loads  or  light  loads— that  is,  it  is 
double?powerc(l.      Unfortunately,  however,  when  working  any 


Fig  ISO 


heavy  load,  it  is  consuming  as  much  energy  as  if  it  were  lifting 
the  heaviest  load  it  is  capable  of  lifting.  When  lifting  on  its 
second  power,  and  lifting  a  light  load,  it  is  using  as  much  energy 
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as  if  it  were  lifting  the  heaviest  load  this  second  power  ia 
capable  of  lifting. 

Thus,  let  us  suppose  it  lifting  eight  tons  to  a  height  of  20  ft., 
and  that  one  cubic  foot  of  water  is  used  in  the  operation.  Then, 
on  the  same  power,  suppose  it  to  be  lifting  four  tons  to  the  same 
height,  it  still  uses  one  cubic  foot  of  water,  and  in  both  cases 
there  is  the  same  energy  used  for  the  pumps.  Of  course,  by 
a  combination  of  cylinders,  it  would  be  possible  to  vary  the 
work  expended  as  the  load  varied,  but  the  expedient  is  not 
of  a  very  practical  character. 

Such  a  crane  as  this  has  usually  another  cylinder  and  chain 
for  turning  it  round.  In  many  cranes  the  action  is  more  direct ; 
a  two-sheaved  pulley-block,  or  one  with  a  single  sheave,  or 
even  no  pulley-block  at  all,  being  used.  (See  Fig.  130.)  In 
many  cases  loads  are  pushed  up  on  the  top  of  a  ram,  in 
others  they  are  pulled  up  by  a  piston  rod  directly;  in  fact, 
there  is  an  endless  variety  in  the  arrangements,  but  the 
principles  of  the  hydraulic  press  parts  are  the  same  in  all. 

160.  Now,  supposing  it  is  easy  to  get  a  supply  of  pressure- 
water,  what,  besides  cranes,  hoists,  and  pressure-engines,  can 
be  worked  by  means  of  it  1  All  forging  and  welding  machines, 
which  with  moulds  and  dies  properly  shaped  and  pressed 
together  with  enormous  steady  force,  seem,  for  objects  of 
settled  shapes,  to  be  a  very  great  improvement  on  any  method 
of  hammering ;  stamping  machines,  for  all  sorts  of  purposes ; 
and  bending  machines,  for  joggling  and  bending  angle-irons, 
rails,  and  beams. 

Students  must  examine  such  bending-machines  for  them- 
selves, and  notice  how  the  travel  of  the  press-block  is  deter- 
mined by  tappets,  which  open  and  close  the  valve  for  water 
supply  at  any  point  in  the  stroke  we  please.  By  means  of  such 
a  bending-machine  any  number  of  curves  may  be  made  identi- 
cally the  same.  In  many  punching,  forging,  stamping,  and 
shearing  machines  we  also  have  the  inlet  and  exhaust  valve 
worked  by  hand  or  foot  levers,  the  stroke  being  regulated 
with  great  nicety  by  tappet  motions.  Thus,  in  a  riveter,  a  short 
ram  of  eight  inches  in  diameter  may  be  used.  Used  with  an 
accumulator  and  pumps  of  its  own,  the  pressure  is  usually 
1,400  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  so  that  the  total  force  available  is 
31  tons. 

Next  we  have  tools  which  are  easily  portable.  In  Fig.  131 
the  ram  gets  a  motion  about  its  centre,  its  axis  and  line  of  actloc 
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being  an  arc  ot  a  circle.  By  this  compact  arrangement  we  do 
away  with  connecting-rods  and  many  other  complications,  and 
we  get  a  great  increase  in  stiffness.  Instead,  then,  of  bringing 
work  weighing  many  tons  to  a  machine,  we  bring  a  little 
machine,  weighing  5  cwt.,  to  the  work ;  we  can  punch  holes 
and  finish  the  riveting ;  that  is,"  we  can  finish  most  of  it — for 
there  must  always  remain  rivets  in  difficult  positions  which 


Fig.  131. 

require  to  be  done  by  hand — with  no  other  intermediate 
gearing  between  this  little  riveter  and  the  steam-engine  than  a 
small  jointed  pipe,  the  two  forms  of  the  universal  joint  which 
are  used  being  Dfiade  water-tight  by  leather  collars.  Instead  of 
a  jointed  pipe,  a  pipe  formed  into  a  spiral  forms  a  good  yielding 
connection.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  looking  at  these  little  riveters, 
rather  than  in  any  other  examples,  that  you  will  be  struck  by 
the  simplicity  of  hydraulic  working.  The  flexible  pipe  trans- 
mits power  more  faithfully  than  huge  beams  and  cog-wheels 
would  do. 
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161.  The  machines  which  I  have  descrihed  aie  well  soitad 
to  hydraulic  work.  A  ptinching,  or  tshearing,  or  stamping,  or 
riveting  machine,  driven  by  shafting,  repeats  its  stroke  at  r^alar 
intervals,  and  the  workman  cannot  arrest  a  stroke.  He  wastes 
time  in  waiting  for  a  stroke,  bat  when  a  stroke  is  being  made^ 
and  he  sees  that  his  plate  has  been  wrongly  placed,  or  has  shifted 
its  position,  he  must  just  as  patiently  watch  the  inevitable 
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completion  of  the  stroke.  With  the  hydraulic  punching- 
machine,  on  the  contrary,  the  workman  can  stop  the  motion 
at  any  instant,  even  if  the  punch  has  made  its  mark  on  the 
surface  of  the  plate.  He  can  start  instantly  from  a  condition 
of  rest ;  he  has  not  to  wait  till  he  pulls  the  belt  on  to  the  fast 
pulley,  or  starts  the  donkey-engine,  and  he  knows  that  when 
there  is  no  stroke  being  made  there  is  no  power  being  wasted. 
Then,  again,  all  the  shafting  and  other  machinery  of  a  large 
shop  have  not  to  be  set  in  motion,  or  varied  in  their  motion, 
to  punch  a  five-eighth  inch  hole.  A  man  wastes  just  the  same 
energy  in  punching  this  one  hole  as  if  it  were  one  of  a  hundred 


he  was  piincliing.  Suppose,  again,  that  a  man  carelessly  puts 
a  l^inch  plate  under  a  punch  arranged  for  a  five-eighth  inch 
plate.  The  sudden  blow  of  an  ordinary  punching-machine, 
with  its  fly-wheel,  would  produce  a  fracture  somewhere.  In  a 
hydraulic  machine  there  is  a  simple  stoppage.  Think,  too,  of 
the  strength  of  roof  and  columns  needed  to  carry  shafting ;  of 
the  trouble  in  the  use  of  overhead  cranes  when  there  are 
many  shafts  and  belts ;  and,  above  all,  think  of  the  noise,  in 
comparison  with  the  invisibility  of  pressure  mains,  and  the 
dead  silence  of  hydraulic  tools.  Observe,  too^  that  these 
hydraulic  machines>  need  but  little  foundation. 

The  diagrams  of  Figs.  132, 133,  and  134  (p.  198),  showing  the 
water-pressure  in  the  cylinders  of  various  tools  at  Toulon  during 
their  stroke,  are  exceedingly  interesting.  Fig.  132  shows  a 
curve  from  a  punching-machine.  The  pressure  is  not  equal  to 
that  in  the  accumulator,  unless  the  tool  has  so  much  resistance 
to  overcome  that  it  is  moving  very  slowly  indeed.  The  sudden 
rise  shows  what  occurs  when  the  punch  is  just  beginning  to  act 
on  the  plate.  In  practice  you  must  understand  that  this  early 
part  of  the  diagram  has  no  existence ;  Mr.  TweddelPs  tappet 
motion  prevents  such  waste.  The  area  of  each  diagram  is 
roughly  the  amount  of  energy  utilised.  The  area  of  the  rect- 
angle in  Fig.  134  shows  the  energy  taken  from  the  accumu- 
lator. In  all  these  diagrams,  then,  it  must  appear  to  you  that 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  waste.  This  is  greatly  reduced  by 
the  tappet  motion,  and  in  any  case  it  is  very  much  greater  in 
such  tools  when  driven  by  shafting. 

Fig.  133  shows  a  diagram  from  a  plate-shearing  machine. 
The  uniformity  of  the  pressure  is  due  to  the  angle  which  the 
edges  of  the  sheairs  make  with  one  another. 

The  riveting-machine  diagrams  are  most  interesting. 
Neglocting  the  useless  part  of  the  stroke  in  Fig.  134,  we  see 
the  rise  of  pressure,  e  p,  due  to  the  setting  up  of  the  rivet,  P  h, 
the  clinching  of  the  rivet  and  closing  of  the  plates.  The  sudden 
stoppage  of  motion  of  the  water  gives  a  blow,  shown  by  the 
pressure  becoming  half  as  much  again  as  the  accumulator 
pressure,  and  we  rely  on  this  blow  as  perfecting  the  filling  of 
all  cavities. 

162.  In  Fig.  135  two  rams,  A  and  a,  are  equal,  one  carrying 
a  gun  which  is  to  be  quickly  lifted  and  lowered,  the  other  a  a 
counterweight.  As  it  is  not  convenient  to  vary  the  counter- 
weight, and  as  there  is  really  balance  only  in  one  position  (for 
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either  A  or  a  getting  lower  causes  the  pressure  acting  on  it 
upwards  to  get  greater),  a  plan  taken  is  this : — A  and  a  have 

two   presses    communicating 
^  bj  means  of  a  small  pipe; 

and  E,  which  is  greater  than 
R,  is  partly  supported  on  a 
small  extra  ram  of  area  a'  in 
a  press  of  its  own,  which  may 
either  be  made  to  communi- 
cate with  the  other  two 
presses,  or  with  a  neighbour- 
ing tank  where  the  pressure 
is  smalL  In  the  one  case, 
B  rests  on  what  is  practic- 
ally a  ram  of  area,  a  H-  a\ 
and  it  is  lifted ;  in  the  other 
case  on  a  ram  of  area  a,  and 
it  falls.  The  supply  of  pressure  water  to  a'  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  pump  and  accumulator.  When  pressures  are 
already  very  great,  change  of  pressure  due  to  rise  and  fall  of 
a  ram  is  not  very  important,  but  in  long  rams  it  is  often 
important. 

163.  In  most  of  the  machines  which  we  have  described, 
although  water  usually  changes  ita  level  during  the  action, 
this  change  of  level  has  been  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 
But  in  nearly  all  lifting  operations  we  have  to  consider  the 
work  done  in  the  lifting  of  water  as  the  ram  rises. 

We  all  know  the  conditions  required  in  an  ordinary  hotel  or 
chambers  hoist ;  those  conditions  are  absolutely  the  same  for 
warehouse  hoists,  because  a  hoist  which  carries  goods  occasion- 
ally carries  men  in  charge  of  these  goods.  Long  ago,  I  had 
some  designing  and  carrying  out  of  mill  hoists,  in  which  the 
cage  was  lifted  by  a  rope  passing  over  an  elevated  pulley, 
driven  from  the  main  shafting  of  the  mill,  and  stopped  at  any 
point  of  ascent  or  descent  by  automatic  disengaging  apparatus 
which  also  braked  the  pulley.  The  cage  was  balanced  by 
counter- weights,  as  a  window  is  balanced.  Our  greatest  trouble 
was  in  the  arrangement  of  safety  apparatus,  which  would  stop, 
the  cage  in  falling  should  the  rope  break.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  such  safety  apparatus  can  never  be  thoroughly 
depended  upon,  however  ingenious  its  design  may  be,  because 
the  ordinary  working  of  the  hoist  does  not  keep  the  safety 
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apparatus  in  action ;  immunity  from  accidents  causes  it  to  be 
neglected,  and  when  an  accident  does  happen  it  will  not  work. 

There  is  nothing  so  safe  as  a  hoist  whose  rapid  motion  is 
resisted  by  a  considerable  amount  of  friction.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, if  the  friction  is  that  of  solids  on  one  another,  there 
is  as  much  frictional  resistance  to  the  ordinary  working  of 
the  hoist  as  there  is  when  an  accident  occurs,  and  hence 
assurance  of  safety  by  friction  means  tremendous  loss  of 
power  at  all  times. 

Now,  you  remember  that  the  frictional  resistance  of  water 
was  of  quite  a  different  kind.  There  is  almost  no  resistance 
to  the  flow  of  water,  if  the  flow  is  slow.  There  is  only  a 
moderate  loss  of  power  in  the  ordinary  use  of  a  hydraulic  hoist; 
but  the  motion  cannot  become  too  rapid  for  safety,  for  the 
frictional  resistance  is  exceedingly  great  at  high  speeds. 

Although,  therefore,  serious  accidents  cannot   bb  wholly 
prevented — water  may  leak  away  by  valves  and  leave  the  cage 
wholly  unsupported,  for  example — ^yet  there  is  more  safety 
possible  with  hydraulic  than  with  other 
hoists. 

164.  In  a  great  many  hydraulic 
hoists  the  action  is  precisely  the'same  as 
in  Armstrong's  cmnes.  Fig.  136  shows 
such  a  construction,  used  by  Armstrong 
himself.  A  is  a  pressure  cylinder,  with 
its  ram  carrying  at  B  the  movable 
block  with  sheaves,  which  pull  the 
chain  or  wire  rope,  m,  k.  There  is  a  loss 
of  effect,  due  to  the  altering  weight  of 
the  chain,  as  the  cage  rises  or  falls. 
This  difficulty  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
letting  the  ram  move  vertically,  when 
the  altering  weight  of  the  ram  itself 
may  be  made  to  balance  the  alter- 
ing weight  of  the  chain.  All  such 
hoists  as  this  can  be  readily  balanced, 
so  that  the  dead  weights  may  balance 
at  all  points  in  the  ascent  and  de- 
scent. They  are,  however,  subject 
to  the  risks  inseparable  from  the  use 

of  chains  or  ropes,  and  must  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory 
for  this  reason.      That  the  lifting  of  every  load  means  the 
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expenditure  of  the  same  amount  of  energy  is  not  a  considera- 
tion of  any  importance  in  these  hotel  hoists.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  slightly  greater  speed  when  the  load  is  small,  as 
the  water  pressure  is  capable  of  lifting  the  heaviest  probable 
loads ;  but  you  know  enough  already  about  water  friction  ta 
see  that  the  increase  of  speed  must  be  insignificant.  This  con- 
dition is  the  same  for  all  hydraulic  hoists  hitherto  constructed. 
Very  often  we  use  a  direct  acting  hoist.  Here  the  ram  moves, 
pushing  the  cage  up  directly.  When  the  pressure  of  water  is 
very  considerable,  say  200  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  lift  is 
not  too  high,  this  form  of  hoist  is  good ;  for  although  rather 
wasteful  of  power,  it  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  press  is 
sunk  so  far  beneath  the  basement  that  there  is  room  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  ram  when  the  cage  is  in  its  lowest 
position. 

165.  It  is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  diminution  of 
lifting  force  as  a  ram  rises,  and  we  return  to  Fig.  135. 

Let  the  total  load  upon  the  ram  of  area  a,  including  its 
own  weight,  be  called  R,  and  let  the  total  load  on  the  ram  of 
area  a,  including  its  own  weight,  be  called  e,  and  for  easier 
calculation  assume  the  ends  of  the  rams  to  be  flat  and  horizontal. 
When  a  is  just  about  to  descend,  let  the  end  of  a  be  A  feet 
above  a.  When  e  falls  one  foot  we  found  how  high  r  must  rise 
if  we  could  only  neglect  the  weights  of  the  water.  But  we  shall 
now  consider  the  weight  of  the  water,  and  take  the  are^s  a 
and  A  to  be  in  square  feet,  and  the  forces  B  and  e  to  be  in 
pounds. 

When  a  falls  a  very  short  distance,  x  feet,  further  displacing 
ax  cubic  feet  of  water,  or  62*3  a  a;  lbs.  of  water,  this  water  is 

lifted  through  h  feet.     Now  A  will  rise  x  x  —  feet,  and  the 

work  done  by  e  in  falling  being  E  a;,  is  equal  to  the  work 

R  X  05  -    done  in  lifting  R,  and  also  to  62-3  ax  h,  the  work 

done  in  lifting  the  water.  Writing  this  down  algebraically, 
we  find — 

E  R  __  _  _ 

-=-+   62-3  A, 

or  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  a,  which  is  E  -4-  a,  is  greater  than 
that  at  A,  which  is  R  -t-  A,  by  the  amount  62*3  h  lbs.  per  square 
fpot.  We  ^d  th|s  to  be  an  i^c^ease  of  2, 11 6  lbs.  per  s<juare  foo^. 
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or  14-7  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  one  atmosphere  as  it  is  called, 
for  every  34  feet  of  diiFerence  of  level. 

When  a  ram  rises  34  feet,  if  the 
supply  pressure  to  the  press  remains  the 
same,  the  lifting  force  on  the  ram 
diminishes  14*7  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  for  a  68  feet  rise  the  diminution 
of  pressure  would  be  twice  as  much. 
These  changes  of  pressure  are  not  very 
important  when  we  are  dealing  with 
pressures  in  the  press  of  200  or  300  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  but  they  may  be  very 
important  at  lower  press  pressures, 
and  in  some  cases  we  make  the  supply 
pressure  increase  as  the  ram  rises.  ^ 
Notice  that  you  may  look  upon  the  phe- 
nomenon in  two  seemingly  different 
ways.  You  may  either  say  to  yourself, 
"As  a  stone  is  lighter  when  sur- 
rounded by  water,  so  this  ram  is  lighter 
when  it  is  at  the  bottom,  for  more  of  it 
is  surrounded  by  water  in  the  press  " ; 
or  you  may  put  it  in  this  form,  "The 
pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  ram  must 
just  balance  the  weight  of  ram,  cage, 
etc., but  as  the  bottom  of  the  ram  rises, 
this  means  that  we  ought  to  have  a  con- 
stant pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  ram 
wherever  it  may  be,  and  consequently 
a  gradually  increasing  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  everywhere  as  the  ram  rises." 
Now,  I  do  not  care  which  of  these  two 
views  you  take,  but  you  must  not  mix 
them,  and  say  that  "not  only  does  the 
ram  get  heavier,  but  it  needs  a  greater 
pressure  at  its  lower  end  as  its  lower 
end  rises."  I  prefer  always  to  say, 
"  The  ram  appears  to  get  heavier  just 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  it  has 
been  raised,  and  this  must  be  balanced 
by  increasing  the  pressure  of  the 
supply  water,"  ^^  i^ 
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Now,  remember  that  our  supply  water  in  the  direct- 
acting  hoist  is  at  a  constant  pressure, 
and  you  will  see  that  it  is  quite 
impossible,  with  such  a  simple 
arrangement,  to  have  perfect  uniform- 
ity of  action,  although  it  is  approxi- 
mated to  more  and  more  nearly  as  the 
pressure  is  greater.  In  this  kind  of 
hoist  it  is  usual  to  let  the  water  escape 
from  the  cylinder  to  a  discharge  cistern 
considerably  above  the  cylinder,  so  that 
in  its  descent  the  ram  and  cage  may 
not  fall  too  rapidly.  Here,  again^  we 
have  the  same  want  of  uniformity  of 
action,  since  the  apparent  weight  of 
the  ram  gets  less  as  it  falls. 

166.  The  usual  practice  has  been  to 
nearly  balance  the  dead-weight  of  ram 
and  cage  by  a  weight,  as  in  Fig.  137 
(p.  203),  so  as  not  to  require  too  high 
a  lift  in  the  discharge-pipe,  and  to  so 
arrange  that  the  varying  weight  of  chain 
shall  just  balance  the  apparent  change  of 
weight  of  the  ram.  It  is  evident  that 
if  the  ram  rises  one  foot,  the  counter- 
weight increases  by  the  weight  of  two 
feet  of  chain  ;  hence,  the  weight  of  two 
feet  of  the  chain  ought  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  water  occupying  the  volume  of 
one  foot  length  of  the  ram.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  chains  and  counterweights 
destroy  the  simplicity  and  absolute 
safety  of  the  hydraulic  hoist.  If  the 
ram  were  to  break  near  its  upper  end, 
the  cage  would  be  drawn  violently 
upward  by  the  chain.  The  upper  part 
of  the  ram  is  in  tension,  and  the  lower 
part  in  compression. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  must, 

for  a  complete  and  perfect  hydraulic 

lift,  be  such  a  regulation  of  the  pressure 

Fife.  188  of  the  water  as  it  enters  the  cylinder 
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of  a  hoist  that  the  only  force  to  be  overcome  shall  be  the 
variable  weight  placed  in  the  cage,  whether  that  of  passengera 
or  goods,  together  with  the  necessary  friction.  The  hydraulic 
balance  hoist  satisfies  this  condition.  It  can  be  worked  with 
either  high  or  low  pressure  water ;  the  ram  is  always  in  com- 
pression, supporting  the  load,  and  no  part  of  the  machinery  is 
above  the  cage,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  machinery  likely  to 
break  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  an  accident. 

This  hydraulic  balance  lift  is  shown  in  Fig.  138  (p. 
204).  The  hydraulic  cylinder,  ram,  and  cage  are  as  usually 
made,  except  that  the  ram  is  somewhat  smaller  in  diameter. 
Its  size  is  determined  by  the  strength  required  to  carry  the 
load,  and  not  by  the  working  pressure  of  water  available.  The 
lift  cylinder  is  in  hydraulic  connection  with  a  second  and 
shorter  cylinder,  B,  below  which  there  is  a  cylinder,  c,  of  larger 
dimensions.  There  is  a  piston  in  each,  connected  by  the  rod. 
The  capacity  of  the  annular  space  e  below  the  upper  piston 
is  equal  to  the  displacement  of  the  lift  ram.  The  annular  area 
of  the  lower  piston  is  sufficient,  when  subject  to  the  working 
pressure  of  the  supply  water,  to  overcome  friction  and  lift  the 
net  load ;  and  the  full  area  of  the  upper  piston  is  sufficient, 
when  subjected  to  the  same  pressure,  to  balance  within  a  small 
amount  the  unalterable  weight  of  the  ram  and  cage. 

Assuming  the  cage  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  the  valve 
is  opened  by  a  man  in  the  cage  pulling  on  a  rope,  by  a  system 
of  levers,  and  pressure  water  is  admitted.  The  pressures  on 
the  two  pistons  cause  them  to  descend,  forcing  water  from  the 
annular  spa^e  to  the  hoist  cylinder.  The  hoist  ram  ascends, 
and  in  doing  so  gets  heavier,  but  the  pistons  are  descending, 
and  the  total  pressure  on  them  is  getting  greater  just  in  the  same 
proportion.  When  the  ram  reaches  the  top  of  its  stroke  the 
valve  is  closed  and  the  lift  stops.  Now  open  the  exhaust  valve, 
which  lets  the  water  pass  away  from  c — only  from  c,  re- 
member— and  the  weight  of  the  ram  and  cage  presses  the 
water  from  the  lift  press  into  E,  causing  the  pistons  to  rise. 

To  make  good  any  possible  leakage,  provision  is  made  for 
admitting  pressure  water  under  f,  and  so  raising  it,  the  lift 
ram  being  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  that  water  will  flow  into 
the  space. 

167.  We  see  that  the  hydraulic  hoist  has — (1)  The  great 
element  of  safety  from  the  absence  of  possible  breakage  of  chains 
or  ropes.     But  in  some  forms  it  is*  not  without  a  danger  of  its 
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own — namely,  the  danger  that  when  the  cage  is  reknaining 
caught  in  a  fixed  elevated  position  for  a  time,  the  cylinder 
may  be  emptying  of  water  through  a  leakage  of  the  valves. 
(2)  That  the  expenditure  of  energy  depends  very  little 
upon  the  dead  load.  But  there  is  still  the  drawback  that 
every  load,  however  small,  requires  the  same  expenditure  of 
energy  as  the  greatest  load '  which  the  hoist  can  lift.  This 
drawback  is  common  to  all  hydraulic  hoists  such  as  I  have 
been  describing. 

168.  You  can  now  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
construction  of  all  warehouse  and  hotel  lifts.  The  hydraulic 
principles  involved  in  all  lifts  are  the  same,  but  with  larger 
weights  to  be  raised  there  are  peculiarities  of  construction 
which  ought  to  be  studied  from  actual  drawings  of  such  lifts, 
as,  for  example,  the  pair  of  lifts  at  the  Seacombe  Pier,  on  the 
Mersey,  to  take  carts  and  waggons  from  the  floating  landing- 
stage  to  the  high  level.  The  height  of  lift  is  32  feet,  and  the 
net  load  20  tons.  Here  we  have  simply  direct  acting  rams  and 
presses  sunk  in  the  river-bed,  the  presses  being  surrounded  by 
cast-iron  protecting  cylinders.  In  this  case  there  is  no  attempt 
to  balance  the  increasing  weight — that  is,  the  displacement  of 
the  ram  as  it  rises.  Each  cage,  or  platform,  is  supported  on 
one  ram,  and  the  designer  has  to  take  care  that  the  weight  of 
any  waggon  shall  be  so  carried  on  the  top  of  the  ram  that  no 
part  of  the  structure  is  unduly  strained.  The  waggon  rests  on 
a  platform,  which  can  slide  on  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  so  that 
although  the  cage  rises  vertically,  the  platform  may  everywhere 
be  in  the  position  in  which  it  would  be  on  the  landing-stage,  if 
the  landing-stage  rose  and  fell.  The  landing-stage  is  attached, 
as  we  know,  by  girders,  which  do  not  alter  in  length,  so  that 
it  does  not  rise  and  fall  vertically,  but  really  in  arcs  of  circles. 
In  this  case,  the  lift  is  of  a  variable  amount,  depending  on  the 
height  of  the  tide.  There  is  a  connecting  valve  between  the 
two  presses,  so  that  a  descending  load  in  one  lift  may  raise  a 
less  load  in  the  other  when  necessary. 

169.  This  idea  of  having  two  lifts  side  by  side,  so  that  the 
lowering  of  one  may  cause  the  rise  of  the  other,  you  will  under- 
stand better  in  the  original  example  of  its  use,  the  canal  lift 
of  Messrs.  Clark  and  Standfield,  on  the  River  Weaver,  in 
Cheshire.  Figs.  139  and  140  show  the  canal  and  the  river, 
one  50  feet  above  the  other.  We  want  to  raise  or  lower  canal 
boats  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  we  want  to  avoid  the 
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expenditure  of  water,  and  the  delay  which  occurs  when  there 
is  a  chain  of  locks. 

There  are  two  great  wrought-iron  troughs,  each  75  feet  long 


Pig.  139. 


and  15  J  feet  wide,  each  being  earned  on  the  top  of  a  ram  3  feet 
in  diameter.  Now,  when  I  tell  you  this,  you  will  at  once  see 
how  incomplete  my  description  is.     Each  tremendous  trough 
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is  carried  easily  by  one  ram  acting  at  its  centre.  You  can,  in 
your  imagination,  go  into  all  the  details  of  girder- work  necessary 
for  the  safe  carrying  of  such  a  load  in  such  a  manner.  The 
weight  of  each  trough,  with  the  water  and  barges  in  it,  is  240 
tons,  and  this  gives  a  pressure  of  about  one  quarter  of  a  ton 
per  square  inch  in  the  press.  At  each  end  of  each  trough  there 
is  a  gate. 

When  the  trough  is  up,  and  gate  A  is  lifted,  the  trough 
forms  part  of  the  aqueduct.  A  barge  floats  into  it  from  the 
canal,  and  the  gate  is  closed  again ;  also 
the  aqueduct  end  is  itself  closed  with  a 
gate.  Now  the  trough  is  lowered  con- 
taining the  barge,  and  when  it  reaches 
the  lower  level,  gate  b  is  lifted,  when, 
of  course,  the  trough  really  forms  part 
of  the  river.  You  must  describe  to  your- 
selves how  this  press  is  sunk — how  we 
have  a  tunnel  which  enables  us  to 
examine  the  packing  of  the  cylinders, 
how  these  great  columns  are  firmly  sup- 
ported, so  that  we  may  have  guides  to 
prevent  the  tilting  of  the  troughs.  All 
this  is  constructive  detail  which  you  can 
read  about  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  You 
might  fear  also  that  the  joints  of  the 
gates  at  the  end  of  the  trough  might  be 
leaky,  and,  above  all,  that  the  joint  of  the  trough  with  the 
aqueduct  end  might  be  leaky ;  but  even  from  the  figure  you 
can  see  how  perfectly  these  difficulties  can  be  got  over. 

Suppose  I  have  a  boat  in  any  vessel  of  water,  and  I  know 
that  the  water  is  at  a  certain  level,  and  I  take  out  this  boat 
and  put  in  another  boat,  and  add  water  or  take  it  away  until 
the  level  is  just  what  it  was  before.  You  know  that  the  weight 
of  boat  and  water  is  always  the  same.  The  total  weight  simply 
depends  on  the  level  of  the  water.  The  weight  of  the  boat 
alone  is  always  equal  to  that  of  the  water  it  displaces,  and, 
therefore,  the  trough  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  water,  if 
there  is  no  boat,  will  just  weigh  the  same  as  if  there  is  a  boat 
in  it  and  the  water  is  at  the  same  level  as  before. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  trough  m  is  part  of  the  canal,  and 
there  is  or  is  not  a  barge  in  it,  and  suppose  that  n  is  down, 


Fig.  14a 
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and  is  in  communication  with  the  river,  and  there  is  or  is 
not  a  barge  in  it.  Now  close  the  gates.  Suppose  there 
is  five  feet  of  water  in  m,  and  that,  if  there  is  not  four  feet 
six  inches  of  water  in  n,  we  let  water  into  or  out  of  it  from 
the  river  till  the  water  is  at  this  level.  Now  let  the  valve  be 
opened;  water  will  flow  from  one  press  to  the  other,  for  m 
is  heavier  than  N,  and  m  will  fall,  causing  n  to  rise.  Supix)se 
the  lifts  were  very  high  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  this  fall- 
ing will  not  stop  till  M  is  well  below  the  level  of  n;  in 
fact,  till  the  lightening  of  the  ram  M,  as  it  displaces  more 
water,  and  the  increased  weight  of  ram  K  as  it  leaves  the  water 
in  its  press — tUl  these  two  added  together  are  equal  to  the  real 
difference  in  the  loads  of  M  and  N.  In  the  present  case,  the  lift 
is  not  great  enough  for  such  an  effect  to  occur.  But  as  soon  as 
M  enters  the  river  it  gets  very  much  lighter  in  weight.  Indeed, 
as  soon  as  it  sinks  six  inches  into  the  river,  the  weights  of  m 
and  N  are  equal,  so  that  leaving  out  of  account  the  displace- 
ments of  the  rams,  N  cannot  be  raised  any  further  by  the  falling 
of  M.  There  is  exact  balance,  and  no  further  motion,  then, 
when  N  and  M  have  still  more  than  four  feet  six  inches  further 
to  travel.  The  valve  is  now  closed ;  there  is  no  further  com- 
munication between  the  presses.  The  press  of  n  is  put  in 
communication  with  an  accumulator,  which  lifts  N,  pressing  it 
home  at  its  water-tight  joint  with  the  aqueduct.  The  water  in 
N  is  six  inches  lower  in  level  than  it  ought  to  be,  however. 
Water  is  allowed  to  pass  from  the  aqueduct  through  a  valve 
into  the  space  between  the  two  gates  of  the  trough  and  of  the 
aqueduct,  when  the  latter  are  easily  lifted ;  the  former  are  also 
easily  lifted  now,  and  water  passes  freely  into  N,  as  it  is  now 
part  of  the  aqueduct,  and  the  barges  can  be  taken  off  into  the 
canal.  Meanwhile  we  have  left  M  still  resting  in  great  part 
on  its  ram.  The  water  from  its  press  is  now  allowed  to 
escape,  and  M  sinks  in  the  river,  its  river-gate  is  lifted,  and 
the  barge  is  taken  out. 

Twelve  siphons  in  M  were  put  in  working  order  during  its 
immersion,  and  when  it  is  being  lifted  again  they  empty  it 
down  to  the  level  of  their  free  ends,  which  are  adjusted  to  leave 
exactly  four  feet  six  inches  of  water  in  m.  Thus  there  is  an 
automatic  adjustment  of  the  water-levels  in  m  and  N,  so  that 
whatever  be  the  weights  of  the  floating  barges  they  contain, 
the  total  weight  is  always  the  same  for  every  operation. 

The  waste  in  an  operation  comprises,  first,  six  inches  depth 
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of  water  in  one  of  the  troughs.  The  falling  of  this  50  feet  is 
1,800,000  foot-pounds.  Secondly,  the  accumulator  raises  N  four 
feet  six  inches,  and  as  the  weight  of  N  is  about  240  tons,  the 
waste  here  is  2,419,200  foot-pounds.  The  total  waste  is,  then, 
about  4,219,200  foot-pounds. 

Now,  suppose  the  same  operation  were  performed  down  a 
flight  of  ordinary  canal  locks,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
they  would  require  that  14^  feet  depth  of  water  of  the  area  of 
one  lock  should  fall  50  feet,  or  there  would  be  an  expendituro 
of  51,500,000  foot-pounds,  or  twelve  times  as  much  as  with  the 
lift.  If,  however,  a  canal  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  this 
is  not  of  such  great  importance  as  it .  seems.  It  becomes  of 
great  importance  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  there  is  but  a 
small  supplyof  water.  The  advantage  of  such  a  system  as  the 
present  is  rather,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  fact  that  the  operation 
is  finished  in  eight  minutes^  whereas  in  a  similar  ascent  or  de- 
scent, but  by  means  of  a  flight  of  locks,  at  Runcorn,  the  opera- 
tion of  letting  one  barge  through  requires  one  hour  and  a  half. 

170.  We  are,  however,  more  interested,  just  now,  in  the 
hydraulic  question,  the  saving  of  energy,  the  saving  of  water 
from  the  canal,  and  accumulator  energy,  and  so  we  may  consider 
a  somewhat  similar  canal  lift  which  has  been  constructed  at 
Fontinette,  Belgium,  to  replace  a  flight  of  five  locks,  with  a  total 
fall  of  43  feet.  The  troughs  are  of  double  the  length,  and  are  of 
greater  depth  than  the  last.  Each  ram  is  six  feet  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  there  is  the  improvement  that  we  have  what  are 
called  compensating  reservoirs.  Water  flows  from  one  of  them 
to  the  descending  trough,  thus  increasing  the  weight  of  it,  just 
in  proportion  as  its  ram  becomes  immersed  in  its  press ;  and 
water  flows  back  again  from  the  ascending  trough  to  the 
reservoir,  just  in  proportion  as  its  ram  comes  out  of  its  press. 
Thus  the  ram  displacement  is  balanced.  But  there  is  a  further 
improvement :  the  descending  trough  does  not  descend  into 
water,  for  this  made  it  get  light  too  soon ;  it  descends  into  a 
dry  chamber,  and  only  becomes  a  portion  of  the  lower  canal 
when  the  gates  are  lifted.  Thus  the  falling  of  one  trough 
can  lift  the  other  all  the  way  to  the  upper  level,  and  the 
accumulator  is  only  needed  to  supply  leakage  from  the  presses. 
A  single  operation  causes  a  loss  of  20  tons  of  water  from  the 
upper  level,  or  less  than  2,000,000  foot-pounds  of  energy 
altogether,  and  yet  the  troughs  have  more  than  twice  the 
capacity  of  those  at  Anderton. 
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171.  We  have  noticed  here  one  of  the  methods  adopted  for 
balancing  the  change  due  to  displacement  of  rams.  But 
many  other  methods  have  been  adopted  to  suit  special  cases, 
in  which  the  falling  of  an  accumulator  ram  causes  the  rise 
of  another  ram.  Thus,  for  example,  we  let  a  ram  rise  vertically 
above  the  accumulator,  passing  water-tight  into  a  tank  of  water. 
Its  increased  apparent  weight  (it  is  always  covered),  as  the 
accumulator  ram  descends,  compensates  for  the  displacement 
effects  of  all  the  other  i*ams  in  the  arrangement.  Again,  we 
may  have  a  tank  of  water  as  part  of  the  load  of  the  accumu- 
lator, and  its  water-level  is  kept  the  same  as  that  of  a 
neighbouring  fixed  tank,  by  means  of  a  siphon,  so  that  the 
weight  increases  as  the  accumulator  ram  sinks.  By  properly 
shaping  this  tank  we  are  able  to  get  any  variation  of  pressure 
that  is  wanted  during  an  operation,  for  such  purposes  as  cotton- 
pressing,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  have  here  a  means  of 
balancing  accurately  the  dead  weight  of  any  platform  and  its 
ram,  which  has  to  be  raised  and  lowered,  at  every  point  during 
an  operation,  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  accumulator. 

!  172.  Another  very  important  improvement  in  lifts  is  this. 
Suppose  that  a  bridge  has  to  be  lifted  by  rams  at  its  ends. 
Suppose  the  presses  of  these  rams  are  connected  with  an  ac- 

]  cumulator,  they  are  not  likely  to  rise  equally  fast,  and  the 
bridge  would  be  tilted ;  indeed,  one  of  them  may  not  rise  at 
all,  and  the  other  may  be  rising  quickly.  Again,  suppose 
we  have  a  separate  accumulator  for  each  separate  press,  so 
that  there  is  no  water  communication  between  them,  great 
care  has  to  be  taken  at  the  valves  to  make  the  ends  of 
the  bridge  rise  equally  fast.  This  difficulty  is  got  over  by 
having  two  presses  and  two  rams  on  the  accumulator.  Now, 
let  each  accumulator  press  be  connected  with  each  bridge  press. 
The  frame  carrying  the  accumulator  weight  is  guided  so  that 
it  cannot  tilt ;  each  equal  ram,  therefore,  falls  the  same  amount 
as  the  other,  and  the  equal  bridge  rams  must  rise  one  as  much 
as  the  other. 

When  a  large  structure  has  to  be  lifted,  the  lifting  presses 
which  get  this  synchronous  action  are  so  distributed  in  sup- 
porting the  structure  that  there  is  no  tilting  of  it  possible. 

Fig.  141  shows  an  hydraulic  grid.  The  strong  girder, 
with  its  projecting  ribs,  rests  on  the  ends  of  a  number  of  rams, 
whose  presses  are  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  dock  or  tidal  river. 

^  The  keel  of  a  vessel  is  brought  directly  over  it,  and  secured  in 
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position  by  the  bilge  blocks,  and  side-shoring  frames;  the 
presses  are  worked,  and  the  rams  lift  the  grid  and  the  vessel 
above  the  level  of  high  water.  Now  a  number  of  struts,  which 
were  previously  held  up  horizontally,  are  liberated,  and  hang 
from  the  grid  alongside  the  rams;  on  lowering  the  rams,  the 
lower  ends  of  these  struts  fit  into  the  tops  of  the  presses, 


Fig.  141. 

forming  a  support  for  the  grid,  and  the  rams  are  withdrawn 
into  their  presses. 

There  are  only  a  few  guide  columns  needed  for  the  grid  to 
slide  against  as  it  rises  and  falls,  because  the  presses  are 
arranged  in  three  equal  groups  on  the  above-mentioned  princi- 
ple, supplemented  by  an  automatic  safety  valve,  which  lets  the 
water  escape  from  a  press  when  its  ram  has  risen  more  than 
the  others.  Hence  the  grid  must,  when  rising  and  falling, 
remain  perfectly  level. 
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EXERCISES. 

1.  Hydrau^c  jack;  Telocity  ratio  of  lever,  80;  rani)  2i  inches 
diameter ;  pump-plimgery  |  inch  diameter.  If  it  is  experimentally  found 
that,  B  bein^  effort  on  handle,  w  the  weight  lifted,  there  is  a  straight-line 
law  connectmg  e  and  w ;  and  if,  when  w  ==  1,606  lbs.,  e  ss  10  lbs. ;  when 
w  =  6,805  lbs.,  B  =«  60  lbs. ;  show  that  w  =  306  -f  130  e.  If  when 
w  =  7,000  lbs.  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  found  by  a  pressore-gauge  to 
be  1 ,932  lbs.  per  square  inch,  what  is  the  loss  by  fnction  at  the  leather  P 
Assuming  the  same  percentage  loss  at  the  two  leathers,  what  is  the  law 
oonnecting  b  and  the  force  p  with  which  the  lever  acts  on  the  plunger  ? 

Ans.,  8*9  per  cent. ;  p  =  40-6  +  173  b. 

2.  A  steel  hydraulic  press  13  inches  internal  diameter  is  3  inches 
thick.  What  is  the  greatest  tansile  stress  when  there  is  a  fluid  pressure 
of  2|  tons  per  square  inch  ?  Ans.f  7*6  tons  per  square  inch. 

If  a  steel  pipe  is  1  inch  in  diameter  inside,  and  the  greatest  tensile  stress 
is  to  be  6  tons  per  square  inch  when  there  is  a  fluid  pressure  of  3  tons  per 
square  inch,  what  is  the  thickness  of  the  metal  P  Ans.y  ^  inch. 

3.  In  an  accumulator  the  average  pressure  is  to  be  700  lbs.  per  square 
mch ;  ram,  12  inches  diameter.  What  is  the  necessary  weight  ?  If  the 
ram  rises  10  feet,  what  energy  is  stored  up  ?  Neglect  change  of  pressure 
due  to  lifting.  If  the  pressure  is  found  to  fluctuate  between  720  and 
680  lbs.  per  square  inch  between  slow  lifting  and  slow  falling  of  the 
weight,  what  is  the  force  of  friction  P  If  the  pressures  are  settled  for  a 
position  half-way  up,  what  is  the  real  fluctuation,  taking  friction  and 
change  of  level  into  account  P 

Ans.y  79,200  lbs. ;  792,000  ft.-lbs. ;  2,260  lbs. ;  2,506  lbs. 

4.  In  a  three-cylinder  single-acting  pressure  engine  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  128  each  piston  is  4  inches  diameter  and  3  indi  stroke  ;  the  average 
acting  pressure  is  700  lbs.  per  square  inch.  What  is  the  indicated  horse- 
power at  50  revolutions  per  minute,  assuming  an  average  back-pressure 
due  to  friction,  etc.,  of  200  lbs.  per  square  inch  P  The  coil  of  a  rope  on  a 
drum  on  the  crank-shaft  is  18  inches  diameter ;  what  is  the  average  pull 
in  the  rope  if  the  brake  horse-power  is  0*7  of  the  indicated  P  If  the  pull 
is  to  be  only  300  lbs.,  what  ought  the  stroke  to  be  altered  to  P 

Ans.,7'U;  700  lbs.  1-3  inch. 

5.  The  area  of  the  piston  of  a  hydraulic  crane  is  90  square  inches  on 
one  side  and  40  on  the  other ;  it  pushes  a  three-sheave  pidley-block.  If 
the  water-pressure  is  700  lbs.  per  square  inch,  what  weights  can  be  lifted 
— (1)  when  pressure- water  is  admitted  on  one  side  only,  (2)  when  ad- 
mitted on  both  sides.  Take  the  efficiency  of  the  hydraulic  parts  as  0*9, 
and  of  the  pulley  and  crane  parts  as  0*4.  If  the  full  loads  in  the  two 
kinds  of  woridng  are  being  lifted,  what  work  is  done  per  cubic  foot,  per 
pound,  and  per  gallon  of  water  P 

Ana.,  2,100  lbs. ;  3,780  lbs. ;  36,290  ft-lbs. ;  6826 ;  6,826  ft.-lbs. 

6.  A  hydraulic  punch  has  a  ram  8  inches  diameter ;  |-inch  holes  are 
being  punched,  each  requiring  a  force  of  70,000  lbs.  What  is  the  water- 
pressure  P  Tins  water  comes  from  a  steam  intensifier ;  the  area  on  which 
the  steam  acts  is  300  square  inches ;  the  area  of  the  ram  is  30  square 
inches.    What  is  the  pressure  difference  of  the  steam,  neglecting  friction  F 

Ans.f  1,393  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  139*3  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

7.  In  a  pipe  from  which  a  press  is  supplied,  the  pressure  is  in  one  case 
400  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  in  another  it  is  100  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  th« 
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end  of  the  ram  of  a  hoist  is  70  feet  below  the  level  of  the  pipe,  and 
gradually  rises  to  be  10  feet  above  the  pipe.  What  is  the  change  of 
pressure  P  If  the  rams  are  3  and  6  inches  in  diameter  respectively,  what 
are  the  lifting  forces  at  the  bottom  and  top  ?  What  are  the  fractional 
changes  in  the  two  cases  ?  If  chains  go  from  the  cages  vertically  over  a 
pulley  to  a  counter- weight,  what  ought  to  be  the  weight  of  the  two  chains 
per  foot  of  their  length  P 

Ant.,  34-8  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  3,043  lbs. ;  2,797  lbs. ;  3,687  lbs. ; 
2,703  lbs. ;  8  per  cent.,  28  per  cent.,  3*06  lbs.,  12-23  lbs. 

8.  Show  that  if  a  tank  has  water  in  it  to  the  same  level,  whether  there 
are  floating  objects  in  it  or  not,  its  total  weight  is  the  same.  If  the  weights 
of  two  tanJm  (with  rams)  are  160  and  144  tons,  and  they  rest  on  rams  a 
and  B,  each  3  feet  diameter,  what  are  the  pressures  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
rams  P  If  the  presses  communicate  with  one  another,  what  is  the  difference 
of  levels  of  the  bottoms  of  the  rams  when  there  is  balance  P  Disconnect 
the  presses;  connect  the  press  b  with  an  accumulator  whose  ram  is  21 
inches  diameter,  its  end  being  now  30  feet  below  the  end  of  b.  What  is 
the  load  needed  for  the  accumulator  if  b  is  to  be  lifted  another  5  feet  P 

9.  The  areas  of  vertical  cross-sections  of  the  immersed  part  of  a  ship  at 
intervals  of  10  feet  are  a  square  feet,  given  in  the  following  table.  Yind 
approximately  the  weight  Wj  of  water  displaced  between  every  two  neigh- 
bour sections.  The  weight  of  the  portions  of  the  ship  bounded  by  the  same 
sections  are  wj ;  what  are  the  resultant  loads  Wj  —  wi  acting  downward  on 
the  ship  between  every  two  sections  P   Draw  a  curve  showing  these  values. 


A 

0 

30 

78 

100 

100 

100 

96 

90 

78 

40 

0 

Wi 

wa 

9;»o 

23,000 

33.000 
37.000 

86,000 
47.000 

82.000 
M,000 

82.000 
87.000 

81.700 
58.000 

69.000 

6S.000 
47,000 

37,000 
89,000 

12,000 
30  000 

10.  Fifty  rams,  each  of  14  inches  diameter,  begin  to  lift  a  g^diron 
from  the,  bottom  of  a  harbour,  and  so  lift  a  ship  which  was  floating 
directly  above.  The  plane  areas  in  square  feet  bounded  by  the  water-line 
of  the  vessel,  after  the  following  numbers  of  feet  of  lift,  are  shown  as  the 


Lift  in  feet. 

0 

1 

8 

6 

9 

12 

16 

18 

21 

24 

27 

80 

A 
P 

4,050 
250 

4,090 
283 

4.120 
850 

4,100 
450 

3,970 
647 

8,400 
687 

8,000 
717 

2.200 
780 

1,400 
824 

600 
848 

200 

0 

800 

numbers  a.  If  the  total  apparent  weight  of  the  g^diron  is  taken  to  be 
constant  at  860  tons,  find  the  pressure  in  the  presses  for  every  position, 
and  compare  with  the  answers  given  in  the  table. 

173.  Force  dne  to  Pressure  of  Fluids. 

Exercise  1. — Prove  that  rtp,  the  pressure  of  a  fluid,  is  constant, 
the  resultant  of  all  the  pressure  forces  on  the  plane  area  a  is  A^, 
and  acts  through  the  centre  of  the  area. 

2.  The  pressure  in  a  liquid  at  the  depth  h  being  wh,  where  to 
is  the  weight  of  unit  volume,  what  is  the  total  force  due  to  pressure 
on  any  immersed  plane  area  P  Let  d  e  (Fig.  142)  be  the  surface  from 
which  the  depth  h  y^  measure,  and  where  the  pressure  is  0.    Let  b  o  . 
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be  an  edge  yiew  of  the  area ;  imagine  its  plane  produced  to  cut  the 
level  surface  of  the  liquid  c  in  d.  Let  the  angle  e  d  c  be  called  a ; 
let  the  distance  d  p  l5e  called  a?,  and  let  d  a  be  called  x  +  ^x;  and 
let  the  breadth  of  the  area  at  right  angles  to  the  paper  at  p  be 
called  z.  On  the  strip  of  area  z  .  Bx  there  is  the  pressure  u^A  if  A  is 
p  H,  the  depth  of  p,  and  h^=x  sin.  a ;  so  that  the  pressure  force  on 
the  strip  is  %ox .  sin.  a.s  .hXj  and  the  whole  force  is 


p)0 
a  I        X 

J  DB 


F  SB  tr  sin.  a  I        X  .t,dx  .  .  ,  ,  (1). 

J  DB 

Also,  if  this  resultsint  acts  at  a  point  in  the  area  at  a  distance  x 
from  p,  taking  moments  about  d, 

F  X  OB  IT  sin.  a  I        x^ ,  z  ,  da  ,  .  .  ,  (2). 

J  DB 

I  ^° 

Observe  in  (1)  that  1        x .  z ,  dx  ^^  kx,  it  a  is  the  whole  area 


poo 

kt  1         X 

J  D  B 


and  X  is  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  d.  Hence  the 
average  pressure  over  the  area  is  the  pressure  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  area.      ^^^  ^ 

Observe  in  (2)  that  I        x^,z,dx^^i^ the  moment  of  inertia  of 

J  DB 

the  area  about  d.  Letting  i  =  A;^  a,  where  h  is  called  the  radius 
of  gyration  of  the  area  about  d,  we  see  that 

p  =  M>  sin.  a.  A.Xy         f  x  =  «;  sin.  o  .  A  A*. 
Hence  x  =  k^/x.  .  . .  (3),  the  distance  from  D  at  which   the 
resultant  force  acts. 

Example. — If  d  b  =  0  and  the  area  is  rectangular,  of  constant 
breadth  by  then 

D  H  ^ 


1  = 


/•DC-  I 

'h\        x^ .  dx  =  ^  jy  (?y 

Jo  ^ 


and  A  =  ft  .  D  c ;    so    that 

**  =  J  D  c2,  also  »  =  §  D  c. 

Hence  x  =  f  d  c ;  that  is, 

the  resultant  force  acts  at  J  of  the  way  down  the 

rectangle  from  d  to  c,  and  the  average  pressure 

is  the  pressure  at  a  point  halfway  down. 

It  is  an  easily-remembered  relation  that  we 
find  in  (3).  For  if  we  have  a  compound  pendu- 
lum whose  radius  of  g^yration  is  Ar,  and  if  a?  is 
the  distance  from  the  point  of  support  to  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  if  X  is  the  distance  to  its  point  of  percussion,  we  have  the  very 
same  equation  (3).  Again,  if  x  is  the  length  of  the  simple  pen- 
dulum, which  oscillates  in  exactly  the  same  time  as  the  com- 
pound one,  we  have  again  this  same  relation  (3).  These  are 
merely  mal^ematical  helps  to  the  memory,  for  the  three  physical 
phenomena  have  i^o  other  relation  to  one  i^iother  thai^,  ^  mathe- 
matical <MBa. 
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EXERCISES. 

L  Find  the  whole  pressure  of  water  upon  a  vertical  dam  10  feet  deep, 
30  feet  wide.  What  would  be  the  pressure  of  water  of  the  same  depUi 
against  a  dam  inclined  at  45"  ?  Afu.j  93,750  and  132,200  lbs. 

2.  A  water- tank  is  13  feet  square  and  4  feet  6  inches  deep.  Find  the 
pressure  upon  one  of  the  sides  when  the  tank  is  full.  Arts.,  8,226*56  lbs. 

3.  In  the  vertical  plane  side  of  a  tank  which  holds  water  there  is  a 
rectuigular  plate  whose  depth  is  1  foot  and  breadth  2  feet,  the'upper  edge 
being  horizontal,  and  8  feet  below. the  surface  of  the  water.  Find  the 
pressure  on  the  plate.  Ant.y  1,062-5  lbs. 

4.  A  rectangular  tank,  5  feet  square,  is  filled  with  water  to  a  height  of 
73  feet.  A  rectangpilar  block  of  wood  weighing  312-5  lbs.,  and  having  a 
cross-section  of  5  square  feet,  is  placed  in  &e  tank,  where  it  floats  in  the 
water  with  this  section  horizontal.  How  much  does  the  water  rise  in  the 
tank,  and  what  is  the  increase  in  pressure  on  a  vertical  side  of  the  tank  7 

Ans.,  2f  iuches,  489  lbs. 

5.  A  sluice-gate  is  6  feet  broad  and  8  feet  deep,  and  the  water  rises  3 
feet  on  one  side  above  the  lower  edge,  and  7  feet  on  the  other  side.  Find 
the  resultant  pressure  and  centre  of  pressure  for  each  side  of  the  gate. 
What  is  the  resultant  of  these  and  its  position  7 

Am,,  1,682  lbs.,  9,158  lbs. ;  2  ft.  and  4f  ft.  below  surface;  7,476  lbs., 
4' 36  ft.  from  surface. 

6.  A  vertical  waU,  10  feet  high  and  2  feet  thick,  weighing  153  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot,  haa  to  support  the  pressure  of  water  (weighing  62-3  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot).  How  high  may  the  water  rise  against  one  side  of  the  wall 
without  causing  the  resultant  force  at  the  base  to  pass  outside  the  outer 
edge  7  Ant.y  6'65  feet. 

7.  A  rectangular  opening  a  b  c  d  is  made  in  the  outer  verti»U  &ice  of  a 
reservoir  embankment  and  closed  by  a  door,  hinged  along  the  lower 
horizontal  edge  a  b.  Find  the  pressure  to  be  appU^  at  the  upper  edge 
CD  of  the  door,  in  order  to  shut  against  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
Breadth  of  door,  3  feet;  depth,  4  feet;  depth  of  upper  edge  below  surface, 
8  feet.  ^  An».,  3,489  lbs. 

8.  In  a  hydravlic  jack  the  ram  is  6  inches,  and  the  pump  plunger  J 
inch  diameter ;  tiie  leverage  for  working  pump,  10  to  1 ;  what  is  the 
velocity  ratio  ?  Experimentally  we  find  tiiat  a  force  of  20  lbs.  Hfta  8,200 
lbs. ;  what  is  the  efficiency  ?  Ans,j  444| ;  92^  per  cent. 

9.  Water  at  750  lbs.  per  square  inch  acts  on  a  piston  8  indbes 
diameter ;  the  velocity  is  multiplied  by  8  by  a  four-sheaved  pulley  block ; 
what  weight  may  be  lifted  by  the  chain  if  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanism 
is  55  per  cent.  P    In  a  lift  of  40  feet,  how  many  gallons  of  water  are  used  P 

Ans.,  2,592  lbs. ;  1087. 
v,"  174.  Whirling   Fluida.— If   fluid 

R>^   ^  P  rotates  like  a  rigid  body  about  the 

l^*^'\   ^\  vertical  axis  00  (which  is   in  the 

^^^-;'''        \     !  plane  of  the  paper)  with  the  angu- 

''",'"  \  I  tar  velocity  a  radians  per  second,  at 

^'''  [ ^\'_  a  point  p  let  there  be  a  particle  of 

weight  w  lbs.;    let  o  p  =  a?  feet. 

The  centrifugal  force  is  —  q?x  in  the 
Wg.  143.  "  0 
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direction  p  d  ;  the  weight  is  u;  in  the  vertical  direction  p  o  ;  and  the 
resultant  force  is  in  the  direction  p  b  of  the  amount  w  \^l  +  a*x^lg\ 

the  tangent  of  the  angle  d  p  b  being  u>  •*-  —    a^x  or  ff/a^x. 

Imagine  many  curves  drawn  such  that  their  direction  at  any  point 
represents  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  there.    Such  curves  are 


Fig.  144. 


called  lines  of  force.  Let  the  point  p  be  y  feet  above  some  datum 
level,  and  let  us  find  the  equation  to  the  line  of  force  which  passes. 
through  p.    The  slope  of  the  curve  dp/dx  is  -tan.  dpb  (Fig.  143),, 

or   ^^-J- 


dx 


80    that  y : 


^  log.  »  +  #....(!),   where; 


0  is  a  constant.  We  see,  then,  that  the  lines  of  force  are  logaiithmio: 
cuTTes.    If  there  is  a  curve  to  which  p  b  is  normal  at  the  point  p„ 


218  AiiTLM>  mtcftAihttil. 

its  dope  18  podtive,  l)6mg  tan.  tpd,  or^aas— •;  lo  that  ihrn 

equation  to  the  curre  is  ff^  -»-  ^  +  ^>  where  0  is  a  constant, 

depending  upon  the  datum  level  from  which  y  is  measured.  This 
is  a  parabola,  and  if  it  revolves  about  the  axis  00  we  have  a 
paraboloid  of  revolution.  Any  sur&ce  which  is  everywhere  at 
right  angles  to  the  force  at  every  point  is  called  a  level  surface,  and 
we  see  that  the  level  surfocee  in  this  case  are  paraboloids  of  revolu- 
tion. These  level  surfaces  are  sometimes  called  eqni-potential 
surfaces.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  pressure  is  constant  every- 
where in  such  a  surface,  and  that  it  is  a  surface  of  equal  density ; 
so  that  if  mercury,  water,  oils,  and  air  are  in  a  whirling  vessel,  their 
surfaces  of  separation  are  paraboloids  of  reyolation. 

The  student  ought  to  draw  one  of  the  lines  of  force  and  cat  out 
a  template  of  it  in  thin  zdnc,  o  o  being  another  ed^.  By  sliding 
along  o  o  he  can  draw  many  lines  of  force.  Now  let  him  cut  out 
a  template  for  one  of  the  parabolas,  and  with  it  draw  many  level 
surfaces.  The  two  sets  of  curves  cut  each  other  everywhere 
orthogonally.  Fig.  144  shows  the  sort  of  result  obtainable  where 
aa,  bb.ee  axeihe  logarithmic  lines  of  force,  and  a  a,  b  b,  c  c  are 
the  level  paraboloidal  surfaces. 

175.  The  engineer  seldom  deals  with  other  volumetric  forces 
than  those  due  to  gravity  and  centrifugal  force.  By  dealing  in  this 
way  with  centrifugal  force  he  is  able  to 
treat  a  rotational  problem  as  a  statical  pro- 
blem- Whatever  be  the  systemof  volumetric 
forces,  we  are  supposed  to  know  the  lines 
of  force  in  the  fluid  and  a  series  of  level 
or  equi-potential  surfaces  cutting  these 
lines  at  right  anp;les.  In  Fig.  145,  if  a  b  c 
and  a'  b'  a  be  Imes  of  force,  and  b  b  and 
c  c  be  two  level  surfaces ;  if  f  is  the  force 
on  the  fluid  at  o  per  unit  volume  and 
Fig.  146.  B  c  =  8« ;  if  the  pressure  at  b  b'  is  j?  and 

at  c  (/  it  is  J7  +  8p,  consider  the  equilibrium 
of  the  prism  whose  end  of  small  area  a  ia 
at  b  b'  and  other  end  of  equal  area  is  at  c  (^  (we  take  the  ends  of 
equal  area  because  we  afterwards  assimie  a  and  S«  to  be  smaller 
and  smaller  without  limit).  Evidently,  as  the  volume  is  a .  Sc,  the 
volumetric  force  is  f  .  a .  8«,  and  we  have 

l>a  +  p  a .  8#  =  (p  -I-  5p)  «  . ,  . ,  (1). 

flenoe        T,Bs  =  9p,    or    p  =  dp/d*  ....  (2). 

Example  1.— If  gravity  alone  acts  and  U  is  called  5A,  so  that  A 
is  measured  verticallv  doumioarda  from  A  towards  c,  and  we  take 
p  =  t<7,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  fluid,  to  be  constant,  being 

62*3  lbs.  per   cubic  foot  for  water,  then  ^  =  W'  •  •  •  •  (3),  or 

p  =  wh  -\-  c  where  (?  is  a  constant.  If  we  measure  h  from  a  level 
whore  we  take  the  pressure  to  be  p^  then  e  =/»p.  and  P  —  i'o  "^  *^^ 


@ 

<r  c  ' 

\ 

Sxample  2. — Take  ir  to  be  yariable,  say  w  =  epjSk  rule  that  holds 
for  gases  at  constant  temperature,  then  (3)  becomes  ^=^  cpyOi  —  =^ 

e  .  dh,  or  log.  p  =  eh  +  c  where  c  is  a  constant. 

Let  p=Pq  where  h  =  o,  then  c  =  log.  Pq,  and  we  have  log. 
P/Pq  =  cA  .  .  .  .  (4).  The  actual  value  of  e  depends  upon  the 
constant  temperature  supposed  to  be  maintained. 

Example  3. — ^Take  t^'  to  be  variable,  say  w  =  ^^/"^  where 
Y  =  1*414  for  air,  being  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats.  This  is 
the  law  which  is  much  more  likely  to  hold  in  a  mass  of  gas  than 
the  constant  temperature  law. 

Then  ^  =  ep^li,  oxp-^y  ,  ^^  e  ,  dh,  orp^  '  1/7/(1  -  Vy)  = 

eh  +  0.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  leads  to  the  result  that  the 
temperature  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  depth  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Example  4. — ^In    our    whirling    fluid  it  is    easy,   since  f  =»= 

w  V  1  +  o*a^lg^  and  ^  =  V  1  +  g^la^x^,  to  find  from  (2)  the  law 

of  y,  if  one  knows  how  to  inte^te.  Take  the  simpler  case,  in 
which  »  is  so  great  that  the  lines  of  force  may  be  regarded  as 
horizontal,  and  the  level  surfaces  vertical  circular  cylindei-s.  Then 
letting  hs  be  called  8a;,  x  being  the  radius  of  the  path  in  which  a 
particle  revolves, 

p  =  -a?Xi  and  — o*a> ,  dx  ^  dp. 
9^9 


.8 


(1)  If  IT  is  constant,  -q— «^      J?  +  o  where  c  is  some  constant. 

Let  p=p^  where  x  =  x^y  and  we  have  p  -p^  =  -^  («^^  V)  •  •  .  . 

ig 

(2)  n  «»=oi»*,  then  ^  =  ^  \  ^  ^"  dp,  or  ^=^^^^  +  c, 


.(l>^)an^-^o^)_^,^ 


P,'' 


If  we  take  A; =—  where  y=l'414  for  air,  and  the  easily  found 

value  of  e  for  any  given  conditions,  we  can  find  the  increase  of 
pressure  due  to  centrifugal  force  in  a  mass  of  whirling  gas,  as  in 
the  wheel  of  a  fan  when  it  is  not  delivering  much  fluid. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MACHINERY   IN   GENERAL. 

176.  Mechanism. — When  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  is  dis- 
tributed through  a  factory,  the  distribution  is  performed  by 
means  of  shafts,  spur  and  bevil  wheels,  belts  and  pulleys,  and 
other  kinds  of  gearing.  As  we  are  writing  for  men  who  have 
observed  such  transmission  of  energy,  it  is  no  part  of  our  object 
to  describe  here  what  can  be  seen  in  any  workshop.  Perhaps 
no  study  is  more  useless  from  books  alone  than  the  study  of 
mechanism  ;  whereas  it  is  very  useful  and  easy  if  we  examine  the 
actual  thing,  or  make  a  skeleton  model  or  a  skeleton  drawing. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  read  books.  The 
present  book  deals  with  the  kinetics  of  mechanism ;  but  there  is 
another  part,  a  preliminary  part,  and  students  must  read  some 
book  giving  descriptions  of  contrivances  and  the  mere  kine- 
matics of  the  subject.  We  give  a  short  sketch  of  certain 
important  principles  here,  and  in  Chap.  XXVI.,  because  they 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  our  own  division 
of  the  subject. 

177.  Velocity  Ratio.— In  any  machinery  the  velocity  of  a 
point  may  be  calculated  when  the  velocity  of  any  other  point 
is  known.  The  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  made  by  a 
shaft  tells  us  the  velocity  of  any  point  on  any  wheel  or  pulley 
fixed  on  the  shaft;  the  circumference  of  the  circle  described  by 
such  a  point,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute,  is  evidently  the  distance  moved  through  by  the  point 
in  one  minute.  Now,  when  one  shaft  drives  another  by  means 
of  spur  or  bevil  wheels,  or  by  two  pulleys  and  a  strap,  it  is 
evident  that  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  madq  by  one 
of  the  shafts,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  wheel, 
or  by  the  circumference  or  diameter' of  the  wheel  or  pulley,  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  made  by  the 
other  shaft,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  teeth,  or  by  the  cir- 
cumference or  diameter  of  the  other  wheel  or  pulley.  This  is 
evidently  true,  supposing  that  the  strap  does  not  slip  on  the 
pulley.  Hence  the  rule — to  find  the  speed  of  a  shaft,  driven 
from  another  by  means  of  any  number  of  wheels  and  pulleys, 
muUiply  the  speed  of  the  driving  shaft  by  the  product  of  tlis 
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diaifneters  or  ntmibers  of  teeth  in  all  the  driving  wheels  or 
pulleySf  and  divide  by  the  product  of  ike  diameters  or  numbers 
of  teeth  in  all  the  driven  wheels  or  pulleys.  By  the  diameter  of 
a  spur  wheel  we  mean  the  diameter  of  its  pitch  circle.  Two 
spur  wheels  enter  some  distance  into  one  another,  and  the 
circle  on  one  which  touches  the  circle  on  the  other  (the  dia- 
meters of  these  circles  being  proportional  to  the  numbers  of 
teeth  on  the  wheels),  is  called  the  pitch  circle.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  pitch  circle,  divided  by  the  number  of  teeth, 
gives  the  pitch  of  the  teeth. 

178.  Shapes  of  Wheel  Teeth. — We  know  that  if  two  spur 
wheels  gear  together,  however  badly  their  teeth  are  formed,  so 
long  as  a  tooth  in  one  drives  past  the  line  of  centres  of  a  tooth 
in  the  other,  their  average  speeds  follow  the  above  rule.  But 
if  we  want  the  speed  ratio  at  any  instant  to  be  the  same  as  at 
any  other  instant,  it  is  necessary  to  form  the  teeth  in  a  certain 
way.  The  curved  sides  of  teeth  ought  to  he  cydoidal  cv/rves. 
The  proof  of  this  is  not  very  difficult ;  it  is  given  in  Art.  462. 
It  is  not  usual  to  employ  these  cycloidal  curves,  for  it  is  found 
that  certain  arcs  of  circles  approximate  very  closely  to  the 
proper  curves.  The  method  of  drawing  rapidly  the  curved 
tooth  of  a  wheel  you  will  find  taught  by  every  teacher  of 
mechanical  drawing,  you  will  find  described  in  a  great  number 
of  books,  and  you  wUl  see  it  in  use  in  the  workshop.*  You 
must  remember  that  no  study  of  books,  and  I  may  also  say,  no 
fitter's  or  turner's  work  that  you  may  engage  in,  will  make  up 
for  want  of  the  experience  which  you  would  gain  by  actually 
drawing  to  scale  a  spur  or  bevil  wheel,  a  bracket  or  pedestal 
with  brasses,  and  a  few  other  contrivances  used  in  machinery. 
A  worm  and  worm-wheel,  that  is,  a  screw,  every  revolution 
of  which  causes  one  tooth  of  a  wheel  to  be  driven  forward,  is 
sometimes  used  when  we  wish  to  drive  a  shaft  with  a  very  slow 
speed.  If  the  worm-wheel  has  30  teeth,  it  evidently  makes 
one-thirtieth  of  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  driving  shaft. 

179.  Skeleton  Drawings. — When  we  consider  the  relative 
motions  of,  say,  a  piston  and  the  crank  which  it  drives,  we 
come  to  something  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  state  without  some 
little  knowledge  of  mathematics.  It  is  the  same  with  all  sorts 
of  combinations  of  link  work,  and  with  cams.  Even  a  good 
knowledge  of  mathematics  is  only  sufficient  to  give  one  a  rough 
general  idea  of  the  relative  motion  in  such  cases ;  and  for  tlbe 

•  Consnlt  Professor  Ummi's  "  Machine  Design  "  nsx  the  teeth  of  wheel* 
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study  of  any  speciid  case  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  a  skeleton 
drawing  or  a  model.  I  give  one  example  of  the  use  of  skeleton 
drawings— a  crank  and  connecting- 
rod.  Let  A  and  b  (Fig.  1 46)  be  the  ends 
of  a  connecting-rod.  As  A  moves 
from  a^  to  c  and  back  again,  B  de- 
scribes the  complete  circle,  b^  d  by 
Set  off  equal  distances,  b^  b^,  b^  B,  b  b^ 
etc.,  and  make  b^  a^,  b^  a^  etc.,  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  connecting-rod. 
Then  the  points  a^  a^  etc.,  and  fej  63, 
etc.,  show  in  a  very  good  way  the 
relative  motions  of  A  and  B.  When 
you  have  finished  this  exercise,  work 
others  in  which,  with  the  same  length 
of  crank,  you  have  longer  or  shorter 
connecting-rods.  You  will  get  some 
such  results  as  are  shown  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  figure.  In  every  case,  if 
we  imagine  the  crank  to  revolve  uni- 
formly, the  motion  of  A,  the  end  of 
the  connecting-rod,  is  shown;  the 
distance  from  any  one  point  to  the  next 
is  passed  over  by  A  in  the  same  in- 
terval of  time.  Simple  Harmonic 
Motion  (see  Chap.  XXV.)  is  the  name 
given  to  the  motion  of  the  piston- 
rod,  when  we  imagine  the  connecting- 
rod  to  be  infinitely  long ;  or  rather,  as 
we  make  the  connecting-rod  longer  and 
longer,  we  get  more  and  more  nearly 
to  this  sort  of  motion.  You  see,  then, 
that  by  skeleton  drawings  I  mean 
drawings  which  show  successive  posi- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  a 
mechanism  whose  motions  we  want  to 
study.  You  will  find  that  an  eccen- 
tric and  its  rod  may  be  regarded  as 
a  crank  (the  length  of  a  crank  is  the 
distance  between  the  axis  about  which  the  eccentric  is  revolv- 
ing and  its  true  centre),  and  a  \eir^  long  connecting-rod  (.the 
length  of  the  connecting-rod  being  the  length  of  the  eccentric 
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rod  measured  to  the  true  centre  of  the  disc).  The  advantage 
derivable  from  skeleton  drawings  will  be  more  obvious  if  you 
consider,  in  the  above  case  of  a  crank  and  a  connecting-rod, 
that  A  need  not  be  the  cross-head  at  the  end  of  the  piston- 
rod  ;  it  may  be  the  end  of  a  lever,  and  so  move  in  the  arc  of 
a  circle ;  it  may  be  a  slide  moving  in  a  slot  of  any  curved 
form.  One  of  the  most  instructive  cases  of  skeleton  drawing 
is  a  link-motion.  Taking  any  good  drawing  of  a  link-mction 
to  start  with,  find  the  relative  motions  of  piston  and  of  slide 
valve  for  various  positions  of  the  link.  In  the  study  of  the 
motion  of  a  slide  valve  it  is  much  too  usual  to  assume  that  the 
piston's  motion  is  what  is  shown  in  Fig.  146  as  simple  harmonic 
motion.  The  reason  oi  this  Mes  in  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  stated  in  mathematical  language ;  but  it  is  incorrect. 

180.  In  this  early  part  of  our  work  we  wish  to  confine  our 
attention  to  energy  and  power  calculation  in  the  simplest  mech- 
anisms ;  the  transmission  of  power  by  rotating  shafts ;  and  the 
kinematic  principles  involved  are  very  simple.  In  Chap.  XXVI, 
we  have  something  more  to  say  about  mechanism  in  general. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Two  parallel  shafts,  whose  axes  are  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  2  feet 
6  inches  apart,  are  to  be  connected  by  a  pair  of  spur  wheels,  so  that  while 
the  driver  runs  at  100  revolutions  per  minute,  the  follower  is  required  to 
run  at  25  revolutions  per  minute.  Find  the  diameters  of  the  wheels  and 
also  the  number  of  teeth  on  each,  if  the  pitch  is  1^  inches. 

Ans,,  48  inches,  12  inches ;  120  teeth,  30  teeth. 

2.  A  main  shaft  earring  a  pulley  of  15  inches  diameter  and  running 
at  60  revolutions  per  minute  communicates  motion  by  a  belt  to  a  pulley 
of  12  inches  diameter,  fixed  to  a  countershaft.  A  second  pulley  on  the 
countershaft  of  8}  inches  diameter  carries  on  the  motion  to  a  revolving 
spindle  which  is  keyed  to  a  pulley  of  4^  inches  diameter.  Find  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  maide  by  the  last  pulley.     Ana.^  150. 

3.  On  the  crank-shaft  of  an  eng^e  there  is  a  pulley  2  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter.  By  means  of  a  belt  this  drives  a  pulley  25  inches  in  diameter  on 
a  second  shait,  on  which  is  another  pulley,  24  inches  in  diameter,  which 
drives  another  pulley,  15  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  on  a  third  shaft.  On 
this  shaft  is  a  pulley  25  inches  in  diameter,  which  drives  one  of  10  inches 
diameter  on  a  fourth  shaft.  On  this  she^  is  another  pulley,  20  inches  in 
diameter,  which  drives  a  pulley  8  inches  in  diameter  fixed  on  a  dynamo 
shaft.  If  the  engine  runs  at  100  revolutions  a  minute,  what  will  he  the 
speed  of  the  dynamo  ?  Aru.y  1,200  revs,  per  minute. 

4.  In  a  screw-jack  where  a  worm-wheel  is  used,  the  pitch  of  the  screw 
is  |-inch,  the  number  of  teeth  is  20,  and  the  length  of  the  lever  which 
works  the  woi-m  is  12  inches.     What  is  the  velocity  ratio  P    Ans.y  24131. 

.  5.  A  wheel  of  40  teeth  is  turned  by  a  winch  handle  14  inches  long, 
and  gears  with  a  rack  having  teeth  of  1  inch  pitch.    If  the  axis  of  the 
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wheel  is  fixed,  what  is  the  traTel  of  the  rack  for  two  turns  of  the  handle  f 

Ans,,  80  inches. 

6.  The  table  of  a  drilling-machine  is  raised  by  a  worm-wheel  in  com- 
bination with  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  handle  whidi  works  the  worm  is 
12  inches  long,  the  worm  wheel  has  30  teeth,  and  the  pitch  circle  of  the 
rack  pinion  is  4  inches  in  diameter.  What  is  the  lift  of  the  table  for  one 
turn  of  the  handle  P  If  the  table  and  accessories  weigh  500  lbs.,  what 
weight  on  the  table  would  be  balanced  by  a  force  of  12  lbs.  applied  at  the 
handle,  if  45  per  cent,  of  the  force  applied  be  lost  P    Ant,,  0*42  inch  688  lbs. 

7.  If  the  two  wheels  in  the  back-gear  of  a  lathe  have  63  teeth  each, 
and  the  pinions  25  teeth,  what  is  the  r^uction  in  the  velocity  ratio  of  the 
lathe  spindle  due  to  the  back-gear  ?  Ans.y  6*35 ;  1. 

8.  The  slide-rest  of  a  screw-cutting  lathe  moyes  along  the  bed  14 
inches  while  the  loading  screw  makes  56  rcTolutions.  What  is  the  pitch  of 
the  screw  thread?  Ans.y  J  inch. 

9.  It  is  desired  to  cut  a  screw  of  |  inch  pitch  in  a  lathe  with  a  leading 
screw  of  4  threads  to  the  inch,  using  four  wheels.  If  both  screws  '\m 
right-handed,  what  wheels  would  you  employ  ? 

10.  It  is  required  to  cut  a  left-handed  screw  of  5  threads  to  the  inch  in. 
a  lathe  fitted  with  a  right-handed  guide-screw  of  |  inch  pitch.  Show 
how  the  change  wheels  might  be  arranged,  and  state  the  numbers  of 
teeth  on  them. 

181.  How  a  Shaft  transmits  Power. — I  have  refused  to 
describe  for  you  what  you  may  see  for  yourselves  at  any 
time  in  workshops — how  spur  and  bevil  wheels  and  belts 
transmit  power ;  how  there  are  arrangements  for  disengaging 
such  gearing,  and  stepped  cones  for  giving  change  of  speed 
when  belts  are  used ;  how  shafts  are  carried  near  walls 
or  columns ;  how  machine  tools  work,  and  a  hundred  other 
matters  about  which  a  little  obser- 
vation and  drawing  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  a  large  amoiint  of  read- 
ing. But  there  are  some  matters  con- 
nected with  machinery  of  great 
interest  to  you  which  you  are  not 
likely  to  observe  unless  I  direct  your 
attention  to  them.  When  a  shaft 
Fig.  147.  transmits  power  it  is  in  a  state  of 

strain;  it  is  in  a  twisted  condition. 
The  twist  is  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  of  course,  but  methods 
have  been  arranged  to  show  it  to  the  eye,  and  measure  it ;  and 
it  is  found  that  the  tvnat  in  a  shaft  is  proportional  to  the  horse- 
power tratismitted  by  the  shaft  divided  by  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Now  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  a  ttoist.  Let 
a  straight  line  be  drawn  along  the  shaft  when  power  is  not  being 
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transmitted,  then,  if  power  be  transmitted,  the  shaft  will 
receive  a  ttvisty  and  this  line  will  become  a  spiral  line.  The 
inclination,  at  any  point,  of  the  spiral  line  to  its  old  position, 
is  a  measure  of  the  twist,  *  When,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
coupling.  Fig.  147,  in  which  the  two  halves  are  connectevl  by 
means  of  bolts,  we  use  one,  Fig.  148,t  in  which  the  two  halves 
are  connected  by  means  of  spiral 
springs,  these  springs  get  extended 
when  the  shaft  transmits  power. 
The  yielding  of  the  springs  cannot 
be  observed  unless  we  make  some 
arrangement  like  that  shown,  where 
the  motion  of  A  relatively  to  c 
causes  the  arm  e  to  move  and  bring 
the  bright  bead  B  towards  the  axis. 
If  everything  is  made  dead  black 
except  the  bead  it  will  be  seen  de- 
scribing a  circle  of  greater  or  smaller 
radius,  and  a  scale  with  a  sliding 
pointer  enables  us  to  measure  ac- 
curately the  distance  mov^d  inwards 
by  the  bead.  The  reading  on  the 
scale  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  shaft  pefi*  minute 
tells  us  at  once  the  horse-power  actun 
ally  passing  through  the  coupling,  \ 

At  Finsbury,  the  scale  comes  out  from  a  wall,  the  shaft  is 
about  ten  feet  above  the  floor ;  the  observer  stands  on  a  ladder 
with  a  gas-jet  behind  him.  It  is  quite  easy  to  avoid  error  due 
to  parallax,  and  to  read  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of 

*  The  best  measure  of  the  twist  is  this  angle  of  the  spiral  divided  by  the 
radius  of  the  shaft,  and  the  quotient  is  called  the  angle  oftvmt.  See  Art.  294. 

t  Ayrton  and  Perry's  Dynamometer  Coupling. 

X  The  total  moment  of  the  forces  of  the  springs  in  pound-feet,  or,  as  it  has 
been  called  by  Professor  James  Thomson,  tketorque^  multiplied  by  the  angular 
velocity  in  raoians  per  minute,  divided  by  33,000,  is  the  horse-power.  Suppose 
that  when  one  of  tne  lengths  of  shafting  is  held  fast  we  find  the  position  of  the 
bead  when  we  hang  weights  on  levers  or  round  pulleys  or  wheels  fastened  to 
the  other  length  ;  a  tcnrque  of  52*5  pound-feet  will  cause  the  bead  to  move 
radially  inwards  by  a  distance  which  we  call  '01  on  our  scale ;  a  torque  of  105 
pound-feet  causes  the  bead  to  move  inwards  a  distance  which  we  call  'CK2  on 
our  scale,  and  so  on.  Such  a  coupling  ought  to  be  graduated  by  actual  experi- 
ment. We  generally  have  done  it  statically,  and  it  is  then  neoeataiy  to 
eliminate  hdction  by  vibration,  &c.  In  actual  practice,  friction  i«  filiminateii 
because  of  the  oontiuoal  vibration  of  the  parts. 
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accuracy.    It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  the  bead  when 
the  loads  are  suddenly  altered. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  there  should  not  be  at  least  one  such 
dynamometer  coupling  on  every  length  of  shafting  in  factories. 
We  have  it  from  a  man  who  has  made  careful  measurements 
that  the  loss  of  power  in  ordinary  shafting  is  very  great  indeed. 
If  the  fact  were  continually  before  our  eyes  great  improve- 
ments would  certainly  be  effected.  This  is  a  function  of 
measuring  instruments  (keeping  defects  prominently  before  us) 
which  is  very  important.  Mechanical  engineers  are  largely  in 
the  habit  of  treating  indicated  horse-power  of  an  engine  as  if  it 
were  the  actual  power  given  out  by  the  engine.  Steam-engine 
construction  has  improved  enormously  of  late,  mainly  because 
electricians  have  been  able  to  measure  electrical  power  with 
great  accuracy,  and  so  the  mechanical  losses  of  power  were 
brought  prominently  into  notice. 

182.  Belts.— If  the  pulley  A,  Fig.  149,  is  driven  from  b  by 
means  of  a  belt,  you  must  remember  that  there  is  a  pull  in  the 

part  of  the  belt  m,  as  well  as 
in  the  part  N.  These  two 
pulls  ai-e  generally  pretty 
great,  as  you  know,  but  if 
you  could  measure  them  ac- 
curately you  would  find  that 
there  is  more  pull  in  N,  else 
Fig.  149.  A  would  not  turn.     It  is  the 

difference  of  these  pulls  which 
concerns  us.  You  may,  perhaps,  understand  this  better  from 
Fig.  150.  The  pull  in  a  m  is  the  weight  of  M,  say,  20  lbs.  The 
pull  in  A  N  is  the  weight  of  N,  say,  50  lbs.  If  n  falls  two  feet, 
M  rises  two  feet,  and  the  work  done  upon  the  pulley  and  which 
it  transmits  through  the  shaft  somewhere  else  is  50  x  2,  or  100 
foot-pounds,  minus  20  x  2,  or  40,  the  difference  being  60  foot- 
pounds. In  fact,  it  is  the  difference  of  pull  in  the  two  cords, 
30  lbs.,  multiplied  by  the  space  passed  over  by  the  cord,  2  feet; 
result,  60  foot-pounds. 

The  horsepower  given  by  a  belt  to  a  pulley  is,  then,  the 
difference  ofpuU  in  the  belt  on  the  two  sides  of  the  pulley^ 
multiplied  by  the  speed  of  the  belt  in  feet  per  minute^  divided 
by  33,000. 

This  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  general  rule.  If  v.  is 
the  sum  of  the  mom^ents  of  a  nwnber  of  forces  tending  to  cause 
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rotatio7i,  about  the  axist  in  pound-feet,  and  if  a,  is  the  angular 
velocity  in  radians  per  minute,  then  Ma  is  the  work  in  foot- 
pounds per  minute,  so  that  Ha  -j-  33,000  =  h,  the  horse- 
power ....  (1). 

Example, — In  our  dynamometer  coupling,  if  there  are  four 
springs,  each  exerting  a  force  of  160  lbs.  ;  the  distance  of  the 
axis  of  each  spring  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft  being  07  foot, 
the  turning  moment  is  4  x  160  x  0*7,  or  448  pound-feet.  If 
the  shaft  makes  150  revolutions  per  minute,  this  means 
150  X  2ir,  or  942  radians  per  minute;  and  hence,  448  x  942 
^  33,000  =128  horse-power. 

Example, — ^An  ordinary  flange  couplijlg  has  six  bolts,  at 
0-7  foot  from  the  axis;  what  force  is  resisted 
by  each  bolt  (it  tends  to  break  by  shearing, 
Art.  281),  when  60  horse-power  is  being  trans- 
mitted at  120  revolutions  per  minute?  Answer, 
— If  F  is  the  force,  6  p  x  0*7  is  the  moment 
in  pound-feet;  this,  multiplied  by  120  x  2ir 
-T-  33,000,  is  equal  to  60;  and  hence,  p  =  33,000 
X  60  -T-  (6  x  0-7  X  120  x  2ir),  or  p=625  lbs. 

When  we  know  the  maximum  horse-power 
at  the  minimum  speed  (observe  that  torque  or 
turning  moment  depends  upon  power  -r  speed), 
we  can  calculate  the  maximum  p  for  each  bolt, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  materials 
(Art.  284)  enables  us  to  say  if  the  bolt  is 
strong  enough. 

The  general  rule  appears  in  many  special 
forms,  of  which  we  now  have  one  example  in 
belting;  and  just  as  it  enables  us  to  calculate 
the  strength  of  bolts  in  a  flange  coupling,  or 
the  size  of  the  shaft  itself  (Art.  296),  or  tells  Fig.  150. 
us  how  to  order  the  springs  of  a  dynamometer 
coupling,  so  it  here  tells  us  how  to  find  the  proper  size  of 
a  belt.  We  have  here  (n— m)  v  -t-  33,000  =  h,  the  horse- 
power. The  greatest  pull  in  the  belt  is  n  lbs.,  and  it  is  this 
which  determines  how  strong  the  belt  must  be.  Hence,  we 
must  answer  the  question  : — 

If  it  is  the  difference  of  pull  that  produces  turning,  why  is 
there  so  great  a  pull  even  in  m,  Fig.  149,  as  we  usually  find? 
liefer  again  to  Fig.  150.  If  we  want  the  difference  between  m 
and  N  to  be  30  lbs.,  why  not  make  m  have  no  weight  at  all,  and 
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N  may  then  be  only  30  lbs.  1  Evidently  we  should  not  be  able 
to  get  friction  enough,  and  the  weight  N  would  fall,  causing 
the  cord  to  slide  on  the  pulley ;  in  fact,  the  friction  between 
the  cord  and  pulley  must  be  more  than  SQ  lbs.,  else  there  will 
be  slipping ;  and  to  produce  this  friction  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  weight  at  M  as  well  as  at  N.     If  we  allowed  the  cord  to  lap 

round  more  of  the 
pulley,  the  necessary 
friction  might  be  pro- 
duced with  a  less 
weight  at  M.  To  get 
an  idea  of  the  friction 
between  a  cord  and  a 
pulley,  arrange  a  pulley, 
or  other  round  object, 
p,  as  in  Fig.  151.  Fix 
it  firmly.  Place  a 
weight  at  M,  say  1  lb. 
Now  place  weights  in 
the  scade-pan  at  n,  until 
the  cord  just  slips 
slowly.  Say  we  find 
3  lbs.  to  be  necessary. 
The  difference  between 
N  and  M,  or  2  lbs.,  is  the 
friction.  Now  put  twice 
Pig.  161,  the  fonner  weight  at  m; 

you  will  find  that  about 
twice  the  former  N  will  just  cause  slipping,  so  that  the  friction 
is  doubled.  In  fact,  we  have  our  old  law,  "  friction  is  propor- 
tioned to  load."  But  now  let  us  see  how  friction  depends  on 
the  amount  of  lapping  of  the  cord.  In  your  first  experiment 
measure  the  cord  actually  in  contact  with  the  post  P.  Suppose 
it  to  be  4  inches :  now,  keeping  M,  1  lb.,  let  the  cord  lap  round 
more  of  the  post  p,  say  8  inches  this  time,  and  find  the  weight, 
N,  which  will  just  produce  a  slow  sliding.  You  will  find  it 
to  be  9  lbs.  If  the  cord  touches  on  12  inches  of  the  post 
p,  you  will  find  that  27  lbs.  at  N  will  be  necessary  to  slowly 
overcome  the  friction.  It  is  only  by  actually  trying  this 
experiment  for  yourself  that  you  will  get  a  clear  idea  of  how 
rapidly  the  friction  increases  with  the  amount  of  lapping.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  one  man  caii  check  the  motion  of  the 
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largest  vessel  by  simply  coiling  a  rope  a   few  times   round 
a  post. 

The  apparatus,  Fig.  151,  is  so  arranged  that  any  required 
amount  of  lapping  may  be  given  to  the  cord  round  the  fixed 
post  p.  In  an  actual  experiment,  the  fixed  weight  m  was  50 
grammes.  By  means  of  the  pulleys  the  amount  of  lapping 
round  p  was  varied,  and  weights  were  placed  in  n,  in  each  case 
just  suf&cient  to  overcome  the  friction  and  raise  M  slowly,  as 
above  described.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  whole 
series  of  experiments  : — 


Number  of  times  the  cord 
laps  round. 

The  weight  required  at  n  to 

overcome  friction  and  the 

weight  of  If. 

Logarithms  of  the  ratio  of  v 

tOM. 

} 

80 

0-2041 

1 

106 

0-3222 

1 

150 

0-4771 

n 

200 

0-6021 

H 

255 

0-7076 

H 

330 

0-8195 

2 

400 

0-9031 

2J- 

500 

1-0000 

H 

700 

M461 

2^ 

1,000 

1-3010 

8 

1,150 

1-3617 

H 

1,500 

1-4771 

Plotting  the  first  and  third  columns  on  squared  paper,  we 
find  that  a  straight  line  passes  nearly  through  all  liie  points. 
From  this  line  we  deduce  the  equation — 

w  =  2-2  log?, 

M 

where  n  is  the  number  of  times  the  cord  laps  round.  From 
this  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  coefficient  of  fnction,  /i,  between 
the  cord  and  the  pulley  is  -166. 

You  must  then  remember  that  the  tension  in  m.  Fig.  149,  is 
necessary  to  produce  as  much  friction  as  will  prevent  slipping. 
If  ever  the  excess  pull  in  N  is  greater  than  the  friction,  there 
will  be  slipping.  If  the  belt  slips,  there  is  energy  wasted, 
which  you  can  calculate  if  you  know  the  force  of  friction,  and 
multiply  by  the  distance  through  which  slipping  occurs. 
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188.  The  law  is  ihiB.  If  ju  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  hetweon 
the  cord  or  belt  and  the  pulley ;  if  ^  is  the  length  of  the  cord  or  belt 
which  touches  the  pulley,  say  in  inches ;  and  r  the  radius  of  the 
pulley  in  inches,  then  . 

N  and  M  being  the  pulls  in  the  belt  or  cord  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
pulley,     l/r  is  the  angle  of  lapping  stated  in  radians. 

This  rule  is  arrived  at  mathematically  in  the  following  way. 

Let  A  p  Q  B  be  £be  part 
of  a  pulley  toudied 
by  the  belt  map  a  b  n. 
Imagine  the  pulley 
fixed,  and  slipping 
occurring  because  the 
tension  at  n  is  greater 
than  at  m.  Let  the 
angle  a  o  p  be  called  $, 
Let  the  tension  in  the 
belt  at  p  be  T.  We 
study  what  occurs  at 
the  place  p  a,  and  we 
greatly  ma^aify  p  q 
in  Fig.  163.  What 
are  the  forces  acting 
upon  the  short  piece  of  belt  p  q  P  We  have  a  pull  t  +  5  t  at  q, 
and  a  puU  t  at  p,  and  forces  acting  radially  irom  the  pulley, 
their  resultant  being  x;  we  have  idso  friction  whose  amount 
is  iu  X  if  ju  is  the  coefficient  of  friction,  and  this  friction  is  what  we 


Vig.  15S. 


t*st 


Fig.  168. 
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overcome  by  the  excess  tension  8  t.  To  find  x,  assume  8  t  =  o, 
and  no  friction  (it  will  be  found  that  these  terms  become  less  and 
less  important  as  the  distance  p  q  is  made  less  and  less).  Let  the 
angle  A  o  q  be  called  d  f  M,  so  that  p  o  a  =  8  0.  The  three  forces 
T,  -  Xj  T  being  in  equilibrium,  let  them  be  represented  in  direction 
and  sense  by  the  sides  of  the  triangle  shown  in  Fig.  164,  and  it  is 
evident  that  x  ==  t  .  50.  Hence  the  force  of  friction  is  /t .  t  .  $9, 
which  is  overcome  by  5t.  When  slipping  is  just  occurring, 
/li .  T  .  80       8t  .  .  .  .  (1); 

or  rather,  because  the  theory  is  true  only  when  50  is  thought  to  be 
smaller  and  smaller  without  limit, 

This  is  an  example  of  the  compound  interest  law.     "  The  rate  of 
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increase  of  t  as  9  increases  is  proportional  to  t  itself."    In  any 
elementary  book  on  the  calculus  it  is  shown  that  (2)  is  the  same  as 
log.  T  =  /i$  +  constant. 
Putting  T  ==  M  when  d  =  o,  and  t  =  n  when  0  =  a  o  b,  we 
find 

log.  K  —  log.  M  =  /i  .  AO  B  .  .  .  .  (3). 

This  is  the  rule  given  above.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  constant  /u, 
and  that  we  know  its  value,  this  rule  enables  us  to  design  belts  and 
ropes  to  be  strong  enough  to  transmit  a  given  amount  of  horse- 
power H  at  the  belt  velocity  v  feet  per  minute.  For  we  have 
already  used  (n  -  m)  v  -^  33,000  =  h  .  .  .  .  (4).  If  the  angle 
A  o  B  be  caUed  0  for  shortness,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  from  (3)  and  (4) 

H  =  ?22^^*/(^»  _!)....  (4). 

This  is  the  tension  in  the  belt  where  it  is  greatest,  and  it  is  from 
this  value  that  we  calculate  the  strength  of  the  belt.  Thus  if  b 
and  t  are  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  Sxe  belt  in  inches,  and  if  / 
18  the  safe  l6ad  per  square  inch  of  section  for  the  material,  we 
make  btf  equal  to  the  calculated  n.  We  take /about  330  lbs.  per 
square  indi  in  leather  belting,  and  this  leads  to  the  ea^y 
remembered  rule,  giving  bt  in  square  inches, 

bt  =  ^^  et^9l(et^9  -  1) (6). 

184.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  least  angle  of  lapping 
when  one  shaft  drives  another  by  belting  is  f  ths  of  the  circum- 
ference, and  li  may  be  taken  as  0*3  ;  and  so  we  are  led  to  the 
common,  easily  remembered  shop  rule,  5<  =  200  h  -4-  v  . .  (6). 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  h  is  the  breadth,  t  the  thickness  of 
the  belt  in  inches;  H  is  the  horse-power  transmitted,  v  the 
velocity  of  the  belt  in  feet  per  minute;  /i  the  coefficient  of 
friction,  and  B  the  angle  of  lapping  in  radians. 

Leather  belting  is  seldom  more  than  4  feet  wide,  even  in 
America,  where  the  widest  belting  is  employed.  A  single 
leather  belt  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
material  will  stand  a  pull  of  from  700  to  1,200  lbs.  per  inch  of 
its^  width,  before  breaking.  A  single  belt  at  an  ordinary  laced 
joint  may  be  taken  to  stand  a  greatest  working  pull  of  about 
one-third  of  the  strength  of  the  leather.  An  ordinary  laced 
joint,  with  splice,  has  about  twice  the  strength  of  an  ordinary 
grip-fastened  joint,  and  not  quite  twice  that  of  a  butt  laced 
joint.  Many  engineers  take  80  to  90  lbs.  per  inch  of  width  of 
a  single  belt  as  the  usual  pull  on  the  tight  side. 

Strips  from  the  best  parts  of  the  tanned  hide  are  cemented 
at  long  splices  to  form  belts ;  vulcanised  indiarubber  alone,  or 
with  intermingled  canvas  cotton,  and  various  other  kinds  of 
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waterproof  belting  are  used.  There  is  always  slipping  or 
creeping,  so  that  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to  take  the  velocity 
of  the  belt  as  being  equal  to  tliat  of  the  pulley.     (See  Art.  70.) 

Belts  ar^  iij  use  which  are  made  of  a  great  number  of  little 
links  of  thick  leather  on  wire  pins,  forming  a  chain.  Hemp  and 
cotton  ropes  are  now  often  used,  instead  of  belting.  Many  V 
grooves  in  the  rim  of  a  drum  receive  each  its  own  rope,  which 
is  usually  lying  wedged  in  the  groove,  with  not  much  tension 
when  there  is  no  motion,  except  what  is  due  to  its  own  weight, 
the  span  being  20  to  60  feet.  As  in  belts  conveying  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  power,  the  tight,  or  N  side,  is  underneath, 
as  this  gives  more  lapping.  The  strengths  of  ropes  and 
chains  are  given  in  Art.  266,  but  in  rope-driving  our  ability 
necessitates  some  such  rule  as  (see  Art.  183) 

N  —  M  =  8  ^2^ 
when  g  is  the  girth  of  the  rope  in  inches,  and  N  and  m  are  in 
pounds.  The  wedging  of  the  ropes  in  grooves  causes  the 
coefficient  of  friction  to  be  virtually  of  its  usual  value  divided 
by  the  sine  of  half  the  angle  of  the  groove,  and  as  this  is 
usually  45**,  we  take  /i  to  be  about  0*6,  and  sometimes  more. 
Splices  are  about  10  feet  long.  The  speed  is  usually  about 
4,000  feet  per  minute.  The  bending  and  unbending  of  the 
rope  is  what  seems  to  shorten  its  life,  which  is  usually  one  of  a 
few  years.  There  is  probably  considerably  more  waste  of 
energy  by  friction  than  when  toothed  gearing  is  used. 

With  wire  ropes  (strands  of  wire  round  a  hempen  core)  the 
wedging  in  grooves  is  much  more  hurtful,  and  hence  reliance 
is  placed  upon  greater  velocities,  even  to  6,000  feet  per  minute. 
Under  usual  conditions  the  life  of  a  rope  is  one  of  less  than  a 
year.  In  calculations  of  the  tensions  due  tcr  the  weights  of 
ropes,  we  may  take  it  that  the  hanging  curve  is  practically 
parabolic  (see  Art.  133).  The  bottoms  of  the  grooves  on  the 
puUeys  are  usually  of  leather,  wood,  or  gutta-percha,  and  /u 
may  then  be  taken  as  0*26.  Each  relay  being  about  1,000 
yards,  we  may  take  its  efficiency  as  about  95  per  cent. 

Uxercise, — If  there  are  nine  relays,  what  is  the  total 
efficiency  1     Answer. — 0*95  raised  to  the  9th  power,  or  0*63. 

At  Oberursel  a  rope  is  used  whose  diameter  is  0  6  inch',  ol 
36  wires  each  0*06  in  diameter;  pulleys,  12  feet  in  diameter^ 
placed  400  feet  apart;  94  horse-power  is  transmitted  3,000 
feet,  the  rope  travelling  at  4,400  feet  per  minute. 

185.  Chain  Qearing^.^ — ^The  use  of  tricycles  and  bicycles  liaa 
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caused  a  very  great  development  in  this  non-slipping,  certain, 
and  efficient  method  of  transmitting  power.  It  is  likely  to 
have  a  very  large  further  development  for  large  powers  in 
factories  on  account  of  its  success  for  small  power,  not  merely 
in  cycles,  but  in  electric- motor,  tramcar  and  locomotive  work. 
No  tension  is  needed  on  the  slack  side. 
EXEECISES, 

1.  A  pulley  of  3  feet  diameter  receives  10  horse-power  at  160  revolu- 
tions per  minute ;  find  the  difference  of  pull  between  ii  and  m.  If  the 
lappina:  is  0*4  of  a  circumference,  and  /i  =  0*26,  find  v/u.    Now  find  n. 

Am.,  233-4  lbs. ;  h=501-3  lbs. 

2.  Use  the  above  workshop  rule  to  find  the  breadth  of  a  single  belt 
(/=0'4  inch,  say)  to  transmit  20  horse-power  at  a  velocity  of  1,300  feet 
per  minute.  -4fM.,  7;7  inches. 

3.  A  rope  is  wrapped  three  times  round  a  post,  and  a  weight  of  12  lbs. 
is  hung  from  one  end. .  I^d  the  least  puU  applied  at  the  other  end  neces- 
sary to  raise  this  weight  if  ^  =  -3.  What  weight  would  be  required  to 
just  prevent  the  12  lbs.  from  slipping  down  ?     Ana,,  3,440  lbs. ;  0*042  lb. 

4.  The  pulley  on  an  eng^e  shaft  is  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  makes 
100  revolutions  per  minute.  The  motion  is  transmitted  from  this  pulley 
to  the  main  shsGft  by  a  belt  running  on  a  pulley,  and  the  difference  in 
tension  between  the  tight  and  slack  sides  of  the  belt  is  115  lbs.  What  is 
the  work  done  per  minute  in  overcoming  the  resistance  to  motion  of  *h.e 
main  shaft  ?    What  is  the  horse-power  transmitted  P 

Am.,  180,714  ft.  lbs. ;  6-47. 

5.  50  horse-power  is  being  transmitted  by  a  belt  moving  at  a  speed  of 
70  feet  per  second.  What  width  of  belt  will  be  required  if  its  thickness  is 
0*6  inch,  assuming  the  maximum  working  stress  to  be  330  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  the  tension  on  the  tight  side  being  double  that  on  the  i^ack  side  ? 

Ans.f  4  inches. 

6.  A  pulley  3  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  making  150  revolutions  a 
minute,  drives,  by  means  of  a  belt,  a  machine  which  absorbs  7  horse- 
power. What  must  be  the  width  of  the  belt  so  that  its  greatest  tension 
shall  be  70  lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  it  being  assumed  that  the  tension  in  the 
driving  side  is  twice  that  on  the  slack  side  P<  Ans.,  4  inches. 

7.  A  rope  pulley,  carrying  20  ropes,  is  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  trans- 
mits 600  horse-power  when  running  at  90  revolutions  per  minute. 
Taking  fi  =  0*7  and  the  angle  of  contact  180*",  find  the  tensions  on  the 
tight  and  slack  sides  of  the  rope.  Ans.,  246  lbs. ;  27'2  lbs. 

186.  Transmission  and  Absorption  Dynamometers.— I 
have  already  described  to  you  an  instrument  which  allows  us 
to  measure  the  horse-power  transmitted  by  a  shaft.  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  employing  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  for 
measuring  the  power  transmitted  by  a  belt  to  any  machine.  It 
is  shown  in  Fig.  155,  and  is  easily  understood  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Fig.  148.  I  can  take  it  near  any  machine,  and  drive  the 
machine  through  it,  using  two  belts  instead  of  one.  G  is  a 
loose  pulley.    A  belt  drives  h,  which  drives  the  plate  £  through 
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four  spiral  springs  a  The  plate  e  is  keyed  to  a  shaft  carried 
on  the  frames  c  and  d,  and  the  pulley  p  is  keyed  on  the  shaft. 
A  belt  from  p,  therefore,  will  drive  any  machine.  When  much 
torque  is  acting,  the  springs  b  become  extended,  causing  a 


relative  motion  of  E  and  H,  and  this  motion  is  shown  by  the 
bright  bead  A,  at  the  end  of  the  lever  i  A,  approaching  the 
axis  of  rotation.  A  fixed  scale  attached  to  the  frame  o 
allows  the  motion  of  A  to  be  measured. 

In  Fig.  159,  showing  the  Froude  or  Thorneycroft  Dynamo- 
meter, the  pulley  D  drives  the  pulley  F  by  a  belt  which  passes 
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Fig..l66. 


also  round  the  two  pulleys  a  and  b.  Those  pulleys  are  on  a 
frame  a  B  L,  which  is  pivoted  at  b.  The  tension  s,  on  the  tight 
side,  is  greater  than  m,  and  a  measurable  force  p  must  be  ex- 
erted to  keep  the  frame  in  the  position 
shown.    Evidently  2  N.  a  =  2  M.  a  -|-  P.5 

F.b 
80  that  N— M=o~^ 

This  transmission  dynamometer  is 
specially  useful  when  small  powers  are 
to  be  measured  in  the  laboratory.  In 
the  Hefner-Alteneck  form,  the  long 
and  nearly  horizontal  belt  driving  a  pulley  passes  round  two 
guide  pulleys  d  and  c  on  a  suspended  and  balanced  frame. 
When  the  angle  made  by  the  slack  parts  mm  is  the  same 
as  that  made  by  the  tight  parts  N  N,  a  measurable  force  F  is 
required, to  maintain  the  frame  in  its  symmetrical  position. 

Eocerciae. — If  the  angle  between  m  and  m  is  180  —  6,  and 
there  is  the  same  angle  between  n  and  n,  and  the  pull  p  is 
symmetrical,  show  that  p  =  (n  -  m)  6  if  6  is  small.  In  truth, 
p  =  (n  — m)  2  sin  ^  6. 

187.  Absorption  Dynamometers  are  used  to  measure  the 
power  given  out  by  steam-, 
or  gas-,  or  oil-engines,  or 
electric  or  other  motors. 
They  measure  the  power, 
consuming  it  as  they  do  so. 
One  of  Professor  James 
Thomson's  forms,  as  ar- 
ranged for  measuring  the  ^ 
power  given  out  by  a  small ' 
electro  -  motor,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  167.  The  motor 
drives  the  grooved  pulley 
A,  and  the  pulley  b  turns 
along  with  A.  A  cord  hangs 
lapping  round  part  of  b, 
and  carries  at  its  one  end 
a  scale-pan  M,  containing  a 
weight.  The  other  end  n' 
is  pulled  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  metal  fastened  to  the  rim  of  a  loose  pulley  c,  which 
has  a  weight  N  always  acting  upon  it,  tending  to  turn  it  round. 


Fig.  167. 
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Evidently  the  cord  is  pulled  with  a  weight  M  at  one  end,  and 
a  weight  n  at  the  other.  If  now  there  is  slipping  between  the 
cord  and  b,  the  friction  is  measured  by  the  difierenc^  of  the 
weights  N  and  M.  If  M  is  100  lbs.  and  N  is  400  lbs.  the 
friction  is  300  lbs.  If  the .  pulley  has  a  circumference  of 
2  feet,  and  makes  80  turns  per  minute,  the  amount  of  slipping 
is  80  X  2,  or  160ieet  per  minute,  and  the  work  done  against 
friction  is  160  x  300,  or  48,000  foot-pounds  per  minute- 
that  is,  1*45  horse-power.  In  this  case  all  the  power  is  wasted 
in  friction,  and  this  is  called  an  Absorption  Dynamometer 
because  it  measures  the  power  but  absorbs  it  in  doing  so; 
whereas  the  coupling  of  Fig.  148  and  the  dynamometer  of 
Fig.  155  are  called  Transmission  Dynamometers,  because  they 
measure  the  power  transmitted  through  them  whilst  working 
any  machines. 

Should  we  try  to  use  merely  a  cord  or  belt  with  two 
different  weights  N  and  M  at  its  ends  (as  in  Fig.  158)  as  an 
absorption  dynamometer,  the  cord  or  belt  slipping  on  the 
pulley,  we  ^ould  find  that,  after .  adjusting  the  weights, 
when  we  leave  them  hanging  on,  n  will  gradually  overcome 
Mtill  it  touches  the  .floor,  and  after  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  N  —  M.  In  fact,  the  co-efficient  of  friction  gradually  alters. 
In  Fig.  157  this  is  automatically 
counteracted  by  a  change  in  the 
amount  of  lapping.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  the  lighter  weight  m,  we 
have  used  a  spring  balance  and  a 
dash-pot  to  still  the  jerky  moticHi 
which  occurs,  but  in  this  case  we 
must  take  readings  of  the  changing 
values  of  m;  and  again,  it  is  usually 
very  important  during  a  test  to  keep 
N-M  constant.  We  have  met  with 
quite  wonderful  success  by  adopting 
the  following  very  simple  expedient : 
— A  B  is  a  grooved  pulley,  and  a  cord 
with  scale-pans  hangs  round  it  as  in 
Fig.  158.  At  p  there  is  a  knot  in 
the  cord,  or  an  excrescence  of  any 
kind  which,  when  it  is  drawn  up 
by  the  gradual  falling  of  N,  will  just  slightly  jam  itself 
in   the  groove.     When  measuring   the  power  from  a  threO' 
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quarter  horse  electric  motor  we  have  kept  the  same  weights  m 
and  N  in  the  scale-pans  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  a  slow  gentle  rise 
and  fall  taking  place  now  and  again.     Before  we  discovered 
the  value  of  the  knot  we  went  to  great 
trouble  in  having  a  thick  rough  cord  from 
p  to  Q  spliced  to  a  thinner  one,  so  that 
when   N  fell   a  greater  lapping  of  the 
rougher  cord  made  up  for  a  lessening  of 
the  friction  on  the  smoother  one,  hut  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  knot  is  excellent.    We 
have  used  the  same  expedient  with  a  can- 
vas belt  on  a  large  drum  when  measuring 
26  horse-power ;  here  a  leather 
lace  passed  carelessly  a  number 
of  times  through  the  belt  in- 
troduced sufficient  resistance 
at  p  to  prevent  N  falling. 

In  all  these  cases  soapy 
water  is  kept  trickling  over 
the  rubbing  surfaces  to  carry 
off  the  heat,  for  all  the 
mechanical  energy  which  we 
measure  is  converted  into 
heat.  The  water  ought  to 
be  soapy,  because  when  pure 
water  acts  as  a  lubricant 
there  is  considerable,  and 
seemingly  spasmodic,  varia- 
tion in  the  friction.  A  brake 
on  the  principle  of  N,  a 
weight,  and  M,  the  pull  of  a 
spring  balance,  is  sometimes 
used  even  for  as  much  as 
50  horse-power,  N  being  at- 
tached to  two  ropes  going 
about  three-quarters  of  the 
way  round  an  ordinary 
pulley,  and  kept  apart  on  the 
smooth  rim  by  distance  pieces 
of  wood  which  fit  the  edges 
of  the  rim,  one  rope  com- 
pleting Ihe  round  so  as  to 
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come  between  the  fint  two  on  leaving,  m  is  then  an  upward 
pull,  and  H  downward. 

Fig.  160  shows  a  brake  which  may  be  used  for  large  powers, 
and  we  have  used  it  with  satisfactory  results.  It  consist<s  of 
blocks  of  wood  on  hoop  iron,  forming  a  brake  strap,  the  two 
ends  of  which  D  and  e  are  fastened  to  the  lever  D  H,  a  small 
angular  change  in  the  position  of  which  produces  great  increase 
in  tightness.  A  load  w  lb.  is  hung  on  at  c  and  a  spring  balance 
acts  at  H.  The  pull  in  the  spring  balance,  w  lb.,  is  usually 
small  It  is  evident  that  w.B— tirr  is.  a  moment  in  pound 
feet  which,  multiplied  by  the  angular  velocity  in  radians 
per  minute,  and  divided  by  33,000,  gives  the  horse-power. 
Lastly,  Fronde's  liqnid  dynamometer  may  be  employed  up  to 

very  high  powers  ; 
the  heat  is  devel- 
oped in  a  consid- 
erable mass  of 
water  which 
keeps  cooL  For 
the  latest  and 
best  form  of  this, 
students  are  re- 
ferred to  a  paper 
by  Prof.  Reynolds 
in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal 
Soc,  May,  1897. 
If  any  student  has  trouble  in  seeing  why  we  assume  a 
virtual  surface  of  rubbing  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  the  rope 
in  Fig.  158,  let  him  return  to  the  consideration  of  Fig.  150 
Here  it  is  obviously  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  rope  that 
is  taken,  and  we  calculate  this  from  angular  velocity  and  virtual 
diameter  of  the  pulley.  Now  suppose  the  pulley  of  Fig.  150 
to  be  at  rest  and  the  rope  slipping ;  the 
same  amount  of  power  is  now  wasted 
that  used  to  be  given  to  the  shaft ;  there 
will  be  exactly  the  same  forces  of  fric- 
tion and  waste  through  friction  if  the 
pulley  moves  and  the  weights  do  not. 
^jg  jgj  Generally,   let   A  b  be   a  revolving 

wheel   with  centre  o,  and  let  forces  p, 
w  and  w  keep  the  brake  block  pqr  froin  moving  with  the 


Fig.  160. 
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wheel  Let  there  be  no  other  forces  acting  on  the  brake 
block  which  exercises  moment  about  o. 

How  much  power  is  being  wasted  at  the  rubbing  surfaces  1 
It  is  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  of  friction  multiplied  by  their 
respective  rubbing  distances  (we  need  not  here  speak  of  pounds, 
feet,  etc.,  or  the  unit  in  which  power  is  measured).  But. this 
is  the  same  as  the  sum  of  all  the  moments  about  o  of  all  the 
forces  of  friction  multiplied  bj  the  angular  velocity,  and  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  of  friction  is  measured  by 
w.o  P  + P.OE  -  i(?.0Q.,  because  the  block  is  in  equilibrium 
under  the  action  of  the  forces  of  friction  and  w,  F  and  w  (see 
Art.  98). 

188.  Example. — In  an  Ayrton-Perry  Coupling,  the  bright 
bead  does  not  begin  to  move  inward  till  a  certain  horse- 
power is  reached.  If  a  radial  motion  of  10  inches  corre- 
sponds to  a  lengthening  0*1  inch  of  each  spring;  if 
there  are  eight  springs,  whose  axes  are  10  inches  from 
the  centre,  and  the  shaft  runs  at  200  revolutions  per 
minute ;  if  the  maximum  horse-power  is  250,  and  if  it  is  to 
alter  from  200  to  250  for  an  18  inch  motion  of  the  bead,  how 
ought  the  springs  to  be  ordered?  If  p  is  the  pull  in  each 
spring  at  H  horse-power,  8xpxl0-^12in  pound  feet,  multi- 
plied by  200  ;<  2  IT  -7-  33,000  gives  h,  or  p  =  3-94  h.  Hence  the 
range  of  pull  in  each  spring  is  from  3-94  x  250,  or  985  lbs.,  to 
3*94  X  200,  or  788  lbs.,  and  for  this  the  bead  has  a  range  of  18 

inches;  and  therefore  each  spring  will  yield  by  18  x  ypr,  or 

0*18  inch.  Thus  the  spring  yields  0*18  inch  for  a  difference 
of  pull  of  985  -  788,  or  197  lbs.,  and  will  therefore  yield 
985  X  0-18 -T- 197,  or  0*9  inch  for  the  maximum  pull.  We 
therefore  order  eight  springs,  each  of  which  has  a  greatest  work- 
ing pull  of  985  lbs.,  and  is  then  to  have  an  axial  lengthening 
0*9  inch.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  tell  the  spring-maker 
what  the  exact  length  of  the  spring  is  to  be  between  the  end 
pins,  and  possibly  its  outside  diameter.  It  is  usual  to  arrange 
adjustable  stops  to  keep  the  springs  stretched,  so  that  they 
shall  not  elongate  for  any  force  less  than  788  lbs.  When  the 
springs  are  long  we  use  diametral  wires  to  prevent  any  action 
due  to  centrifugal  force,  and  in  some  cases  of  very  fluctuating 
loads  we  have  used  dash-pots. 

Example, — The  middle  of  a  key  is  2  inches  from  the 
centre  of  a  shaft ;  the  key  is  the  only  fastening  of  a  wheel 
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which  makes  100  revoliitioiis  per  minute,  and  gives  out  10 
horse-power.  What  is  the  force  transmitted  by  the  key? 
Anstoer, — The  force  ispifpx  2-^12  (the  moment  in  pound 
feet),  multiplied  by  100  x  2  ir  -^  33,000  =  10.  That  is, 
F  «=  3,01  a  lbs. 

Example, — ^A  6-feet  drum  at  150  revolutions  per  minute 
drives  through  a  Hefner  Alteneck  Dynamometer.  A  spring 
balance  registers  p  as  o  when  no  power  is  being  transmitted, 
and  registers  it  as  60  lbs.  when  we  know  that  25  horse-power  is 
being  transmitted.  Find  6  if  (n  —  m)  6  =  p.  We  know  that  the 
velocity  of  the  belt  is  6  ir  X  150,  or  2,827  feet  per  minute ;  so 
that  N  -  M  is  25  X  33,000  -r-  2,827,  or  292  lbs.  Hence,  e  is 
60  -T-  292,  or  0*206  radians,  or  11-8  degrees. 

Example, — A  dynamo  machine  going  at  420  revolutions 
per  minute  is  supported  on  knife  edges.  The  driving-belt 
causes  the  machine  to  tilt,  and  the  tilting  tendency  is  prevented 
by  a  weight  w  of  15  lbs.  suspended  from  an  arm  5  feet  from 
the  axis,  measured  horizontally.  Find  the  horse-power  given  to 
the  machine.  The  machine  gives  out  39*2  amperes  at  98  volts. 
What  is  its  efficiency?  Answer. — The  turning  moment  is 
15x5  pound  feet,  and  therefore  the  horse-power  is  15  x  5  x 
400  X  2r  -f  33,000,  ot  571.  The  electrical  horse-power 
give^  out  is  39*2  x  98  -r  746  =  5-15.  The  efficiency  is  there- 
fore 5-15  -r  5-71,  or  0-902,  or  90*2  per  cent. 

Escample. — ^A  brake  block  is  kept  at  rest  by  certain  forces, 
500  lbs.  acting  at  2  feet  from  the  axis,  30  lbs.  acting  at  8  feet 
from  the  axis,  50  lbs.  acting  at —5  feet  from  the  axis  (we  mean 
here  that  the  moment  of  this  last  force  is  opposite  to  the 
others).  The  shaft  makes  120  revolutions  per  minute.  Find 
the  horse-power  consumed.  The  moment  is  500  x  2  +  30  x  8 
—  50  X  5,  or  990  pound-feet.  This,  multiplied  by  120  x  2  jt 
-f-  33,000  gives  22*6  horse-power. 

Example, — The  following  readings  were  taken  when  testing 
an  electric  motor.     Find  the  electric  power  supplied  and  the 
mechanical  power  given  out  in  each  case.     The  knot  dynamo^, 
meter  was  used ;  each  string  was  found  to  be  almost  exactiy 
6*1  inches  horizontally  from  the  centre.     If  n  is  the  number 

of  revolutions  per  minute  (n  —  m)  x  — -   x  2  t  x  w    -  33,000 

=H,  or  (n  -  m)  w  -f-  10,000  =  H  nearly.  The  student  will 
remember  that  1  ampere  x  1  volt  =  1  watt,  and  746  watts  =  1 
horse-power. 
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EXERCISES   ON  BRAKES. 

1.  In  an  Ayrton  and  Perry  knot-brake  (Fig.  168)  the  centres  of  the 
cords  to  V  and  m  lie  respectiyeJy  6  and  6*2  inches  horizontally  from  o  (it 
is  usual  to  take  these  distances  equal  and  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle 
of  the  centre  Hne  of  the  cord  on  the  pulley,  but  very  careful  measurement 
will  detect  slight  differences  due  to  stiffness  of  cord  and  effect  of  knot). 
The  weights  are  n  =  30  lbs.,  m  =  6  lbs.  The  pulley  makes  400  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  find  the  horse-power.  Here  we  had  better  take 
moments,  as  the  dustances  are  unequal.  The  moment  is  (30  x  6  .^  12)  —(5 
+  6  2  4- 12),  or  12-42  pound-feet.  The  speed  is  400  x  2  ir,  or  2,614  radianc 
per  minute,  and  12^42  x  2,514  ^  33,000  =  0-946  horse-power. 

2.  In  a  rope-brake  on  a  flywheel  of  8  feet  diameter,  the  ropes  being  1 
inch  thick  (so  that  the  moment  due  to  friction  is  as  if  the  rope  had  no 
thickness,  but  the  wheel  is  8*083  feet  in  diameter),  the  load  is  500  lbs. 
The  pull  in  the  spring  balance  varieb  from  10  to  20  lbs.  during  the  test. 
The  wheel  makes  105  revolutions  per  minute ;  find  the  horse-power.  The 
velocity  of  the  virtual  wheel  is  8-083  ir  x  105  feet  per  minute,  and  this, 
multipUed  by  490  or  480,  divided  by  33,000,  gives  a  power  vai-ying  from 
39-6  to  38*8  horse-power. 

3.  The  power  of  an  engine  is  tested  by  passing  a  belt  over  the  fly-wheel, 
which  is  5  feet  in  diameter.  One  end  of  the  belt  is  secured  to  a  spring 
balance,  and  a  weight  of  300  lbs.  hangs  on  the  other  end.  What  is  the 
brake  horse-power  when  the  balance  registers  180  lbs.  and  the  fly-wheel 
makes  160  revolutions  per  minute  ?  Ans.y  8^. 

4.  In  Exercise  3  the  pull  in  the  spring  balance  gradually  alters  during 
the  test  to  200  lbs.  Tliis  is  due  to  a  change  in  ft,  the  co-efficient  of 
friction.    Find  the  two  values  of  fi.  -4««.,  0159;  0129. 

If  the  extreme  tensions  300  lbs.  and  180  lbs.  were  maintained  con- 
stant, as  in  the  James  Thomson  dynamometer  (Fig.  167),  and  the  lapping 
was  180"*  to  begin  with,  what  would  it  be  at  the  end  P  Ans.j  222*". 

5.  The  diameter  of  a  steam  cylinder  is  8  inches,  the  length  of  crank 
9  inches,  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  is  150,  and  the  mean 
effective  pressure  of  the  steam  is  36  lbs.  Find  the  indicated  horse-power. 

The  same  engine  is  tested  by  a  brake  (like  Fig.  160)  on  the  crank 
shaft,  R  being  2^  feet,  w  being  310  lbs.,  to  being  16  lbs.,  and  r  being 
4)  feet.  Find  the  brake  horse-power  and  the  working  efficiency  of  the 
engine.  Ans,,  24  ;  202 ;  0.84. 

6.  Find  the  horse-power  given  out  by  a  steam-engine  driving  a 
Froude  dynamometer  which  discharges  700  gallons  of  water  per  hour 
with  a  rise  of  temperature  of  18*6  Gentigiade  degrees.  Asts,,  92. 
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KINETIC      ENKKGT. 


189.  Wb  sometimes  assume  that  our  readers  know  quite 
well  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  and  then,  again, 
we  assume  that  they  do  not.  We  hope  that  they  agree  with 
us  that  we  are  right  in  proceeding  in  this  way. 

When  a  weight,  A  Fig.  22,  in  falling  lifts  a  weight  b  by 
the  use  of  a  machine  inside  the  box  c,  let  us  consider  the  store 
of  energy  at  any  instant.  The  store  of  energy  consists  in — 
first,  the  potential  energy  of  A — that  is,  the  weight  A  in  pounds, 
multiplied  by  the  distance  in  feet  through  which  it  is  possible 
to  let  it  fall  to  some  datum  level ;  second,  the  potential  energy 
of  B,  which  is  the  weight  of  B  multiplied  by  the  distance  through 
which  it  is  possible  to  let  b  fall ;  third,  the  energy  qfmotion,  or 
kinetic  energy,  of  everything  which  is  moving — namely,  A,  b, 
and  the  parts  of  the  mechanism.  We  are  supposing  that  there 
are  no  other  weights  which  can  fall  or  rise^  and  that  there  are 
no  coiled  springs  or  other  stores  of  energy  in  the  mechanism. 
Now,  if  A  is  just  heavy  enough  to  maintain  a  steady  motion, 
the  kinetic  energy  remains  the  same ;  so  that,  whatever  energy 
is  given  out  by  a  in  falling  is  in  part  being  given  as  potential 
energy  to  b,  and  is  in  part  being  wasted  in  friction.  But 
suppose  A  to  be  heavier  than  this,  then  there  is  more  potential 
energy  being  lost  by  A  than  is  being  stored  by  b  or  wasted  in 
friction,  and  it  must  be  stored  up  in  some  other  form.  The 
surplus  stock  shows  itself  in  a  quicker  motion  of  everything ; 
it  is  being  stored  up  as  kinetic  energy. 

190.  We  have  now  to  considcn:  an  important  question. 
When  a  certain  amount  of  potential  energy  (measurable  in 
foot-pounds)  disappears,  and  becomes  kinetic  energy,  how 
quickly  must  all  the  parts  of  the  machinery  move  to  store 
it  all  up]  This  problem  is  very  troublesome,  because  every- 
thing in  Fig.  22  is  in  motion  in  a  different  way ;  some  parts 
of  the  mechanism  are  moving  slowly,  others  quickly.  It  is, 
however,  easy  to  find  out  how  much  kinetic  energy  a  small 
body  has  if  we  know  its  weight  and  its  speed.  Let  there  bo 
a  small  ball  hung  from  the  point  o,  Fig.  162,  by  a  silk  thready 
BO  that  when  it  vibrates  we  can  call  it  a  simple  pendulum. 
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Now,  you  know  that  when  it  reaches  the  end  of  its  swing  at  a 
it  is,  for  a  very  short  interval  of  time,  motionless,  and  has  no 
kinetic  energy.  It  falls  from  A  to  B ;  and  as  there  is  almost 
no  friction,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
potential  energy  which  it  loses  in  falling 
through  the  vertical  height  from  A  to  b 
is  all  stored  up  as  kinetic  energy  when 
the  ball  reaches  b.  The  body  has  a 
certain  velocity  in  feet  per  second  when 
it  reaches  B,  and  it  is  on  account  of  its 
having  this  velocity  that  we  say  it  has  a 
store  of  kinetic  energy.  If  the  vei-tical 
height  from  b  to  A  is  A  feet  and  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  w  lb.,  we  have 
w  h  foot-pounds,  which  it  had  at  A,  con- 
verted into  kinetic  energy  at  b.  Now 
comes  the  question.  We  know  that 
this  kinetic  energy  is  proportional  to  w, 
but  how  does  it  depend  upon  the  velocity] 

It  evidently  does  not  depend  on  the 
direction  of  the  velocity  at  b,  and  some 
mathematicians    would    say    that    this 
shows  that  it  must  depend  upon  an  even  power  of  v,  but 
this  is  metaphysics. 

Now,  experiment  shows  that  when  a  body  falls  freely  at 
London  without  friction,  its  velocity  when  it  has  fallen  freely 
without  friction  at  any  place  through  distances  proportional  to 
0,  1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  <fec.,  is  proportional  to  the  numbers  0,  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc.  Experiment  ^ows  that  these  numbers  are 
quite  independent  of  whether  we  measure  in  feet  or  centi- 
metres or  yards,  in  minutes  or  seconds.  Hence  we  say  that 
the  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  height,  and 
we  assume  that  we  are  stating  our  result  when  we  say  i?^  oc  A, 
or  t?2  -f-  A  =  a  constant,  which  we  shall  call  6,  or  t;^  —  J^ . , ,  (l). 

Notice  that  when  we  write  our  result  (1)  down  we  have 
written  down  something  which  is  beyond  mere  arithmetic ;  it 
is  on  the  very  much  higher  subject — physics,  which  in  its 
mathematical  foim  is  called  algebra.  '  v,  h  and  h  are  not  mere 
numbers ;  they  are  quantitiea,  and  if  v  and  /*  were  merely  to  be 
considered  numhersy  the  dimensions  being  feet  and  seconds,  the 

-jj    ==  6A  (feet),  or  6  =  t- 


— e-- 

B 
Fig.  161 
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(leet) 

r" jTo.     That  la.  h  IB  not  &  mere  number ;  but  we  may  take 

(second)*^  '  '  '^ 

f^             •               feet 
it  to  be  the  mere  number  ^  multiplied  by  ^ ~-^  ^  In  truth, 

we  find  out  in  various  ways  that  b  had  better  be  written  2  g 
where  ^  is  an  acceleration  of  32*2  feet  per  second  per  second  in 
London. 

We  have,  then,  the  rule  for  bodies  falling  freely  from  rest, 
i;  =  ^/Tfl ....  (1). 

Now,  h  ia  v^l2  g^  and  hence,  when  a  body  has  fallen  h 
feet,  and  its  velocity  is  v,  the  potential  energy,  to  A,  lost  by 

it,  may  be  written  w -^  or,  as  it  is  more  usually  written, 

1  ^ 

1  w 

X  —  «;2  . .  •  (2).     to  is  the  gravitational  force  or  weight  of  the 

body  in.  pounds,  and  g  is  32*2  feet  per  second  per  second  in 
London. 

191.  It  was  by  experiments  on  falling  bodies  that  Galileo 
was  led  to  formulate  the  law  that  at  any  place  a  body's  wjg^ 
which  we  call  the  mass  or  inertia  of  it,  is  constant ;  and  we  have 
been  led  by  astronomical  observations  to  believe  that  the  mass  or 
inertia  of  a  body  is  a  constant  everywhere.  The  gravitational 
force  on  a  body,  w,  may  vary,  and  ^,  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravitational  force,  may  vary;  but  the  ratio  between  them 
seems  everywhere  to  be  constant.  We  generally  denote  the 
mass  or  inertia  wjg  by  the  letter  m,  A  body  kept  in  London, 
defined  by  law  to  have  a  weight  of  1  lb.  if  weighed  in  vacuo, 
has  a  mass  1  -r  32*2  in  the  absolute  units  which  are  most  con- 
venient for  engineering  purposes.  Any  body  whose  weight  in 
London  is  w  lb.  has  a  mass  numerically  expressed  hj  w-r-  32-2. 
Any  body  whose  weight  in  any  kind  of  units  is  u^  at  a  place 
where  the  gravitational  acceleration  in  any  units  is  ^,  is  said  to 
have  a  mass  wjg. 

If  we  wish  to  be  very  exact,  we  notice  that  if  we  speak  of 
a  force  as  w  lbs.,  the  ?^  is  a  mere  number ;  if  we  speak  of  a 
force  as  w,  then  w  is  much  more  than  a  mere  number.  A 
body  whose  weight  in  London  is  32*2  lbs.  has  a  mass  1. 

192.  We  have  now  seen  that  half  the  mass  of  a  body,  multi- 
plied by  the  square  of  its  speed  in  feet  per  second,  is  its  kinetic 
energy.  When  the  bob.  Fig.  162,  is  at  b,  let  us  say  that  its 
total  store  of  energy  is  kinetic.     When  it  is  at  A,  the  energy 
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is  all  potential.  When  it  is  anjrwhere  between,  its  total  amount 
of  energy  is  exactly  the  same  as  before,  but  part  is  potential 
and  part  is  kinetic.  During  the  swinging  of  a  pendulum  there 
is  a  constant  change  going  on,  potential  energy  changing  into 
kinetic  or  kinetic  into  potential,  and  the  sum  of  these  two 
would  always  remain  the  same  only  that  friction  is  constantfy 
reducing  this  sum  by  converting  part  of  it  into  energy  of 
another  order — namely,  heat. 

Exercise. — Imagine  no  frictional  resistance  to  the  motion 
of  a  projectile.  A  projectile  of  100  lbs.,  with  a  muzzle  velocity 
of  1,000  feet  per  second.  What  is  its  kinetic  energy  when 
it  is  at  heights  of  10,  50,  and  100  feet?  When  its  whole 
velocity  is  707  feet  horizontally  per  second,  what  is  its  height  ? 
This  being  the  horizontal  component  of  the  velocity  through- 
out, what  was  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  gun  1 
Avs.,  1,651,000,  1,547,000 and  1,542,000ft.  lbs.;  8,241  ft.;  45^ 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  assume  that  the  potential 
energy  of  a  body  is  w,  multiplied  by  the  vertical  height  through 
which  it  can  fall  (that  is,  to  some  fixed  datum  level),  so  that  at  a 
certain  height  we  know  its  potential  energy ;  and  if  we  know  its 
total  energy,  the  remainder  is  kinetic^  and  the  kinetic  being 

always  -  m  w^,  the  velocity  is  known  when  the  height  is  known. 

193.  Test  of  our  Law. — We  now  have  our  rule  to  calculate 
the  energy  stored  up  in  a  moving  body,  every  part  of  which 
is  moving  with  the  same  velocity,  and  we  can  test  it  in  the 
following  way.  Get  a  pulley  (Fig.  163)  as  light  and  frictionless 
as  possible,  because  we  must,  at  the  beginning,  neglect  both  the 
energy  stored  up  in  the  pulley  itself  and  the  loss  by  friction. 
Fasten  the  pulley  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  floor. 
Let  two  equal  weights,  a  and  b,  balance  one  another  at  the 
ends  of  a  long  silk  cord,  passing  over  the  pulley ;  and  let  there 
be  a  wooden  scale,  close  alongside  which  A  passes  as  it  ascends 
and  descends.  Let  us  be  able  to  fix  to  this  scale,  at  any  place, 
a  plate  which  will  suddenly  stop  A,  and,  above  this,  a  ring 
which  will  just  allow  a  to  pass  througL  You  will  find  such 
an  arrangement  as  I  speak  of  in  almost  every  little  collection 
of  apparatus  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  called  an  Attwood's 
Hachine.  Now  let  a  be  as  high  as  possible  at  the  beginning ; 
place  on  it  a  little  weight  w,  such  as  will  be  lifted  off  when  A 
passes  through  a  ring ;  and  place  a  ring  so  that  it  will  lift  the 
litUe  weight  off  a  when  a  hais  fallen,  say,  3  feet.     You  know 
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that,  SO  long  as  the  little  weight  lies  on  A,  the  speed  of  a  down- 
wards and  B  upwards  must  become  greater  and  greater.  In 
fact,  the  potential  energy  lost  by  the 
little  weight  becomes  converted  into 
kinetic  energy  of  the  whole  arrangement. 
Now,  as  soon  as  the  little  weight  is 
stopped,  A  and  b  move  with  a  steady 
motion;  and  if  the  table  is  placed  by 
trial  so  that  one  second  after  A  passes  the 
ring  it  is  suddenly  stopped  by  the  table, 
the  distance  between  the  ring  and  table 
shows  the  velocity  which  A,  B,  and  the 
little  weight  had  when  the  little  weight 
.was  removed.  In  one  experiment— A 
being  1  lb.  and  b  the  same,  and  the  little 
weight  0-25  lb.  —  the  velocity  was 
measured  after  a  had  fallen  3  feet,  and 
was  found  to  be  about  45  feet  per  second. 
Now,  the  potential  energy  lost  by  the  little 
weight  was  3  x  -25,  or  '75  foot-pound. 
The  kinetic  energy  was  stored  up  in  2*25 
pounds,  moving  with  the  velocity  of  4*5 
feet  per  second,  and,  according  to  the 
above  rule,  its  amount  is 

2-25  -f  64-4  X  4-5  x  4-5, 
or  '71  foot-pound,  or  04  foot-pound  too 
little.  If  we  consider  that  there  was 
some  friction,  that  the  pulley  retained 
some  kinetic  energy,  and  that  it  was 
difficult  to  fix  the  table,  so  that  exactly  one  second  elapsed 
from  a's  passing  through  the  ring  until  it  was  stopped,  we  see 
that  the  experiment  is  a  fairly  good  illustration  of  the  rula 
You  ought,  with  your  own  hands,  to  make  a  number  of  such 
experiments.  In  exercise  work  we  shall  call  A  =  B  =  w  lb., 
and  we  shall  call  the  little  extra  weight  w. 

In  Art.  50  we  found  the  sort  of  corrections  which  had  to 
be  introduced  by  friction  at  the  wheel  pivots  and  by  the  bend- 
ing of  the  cord.  Their  study  led  us  to  the  great  subject  of 
friction.  But  in  a  well-made  Attwood's  machine,  a  far  more 
important  matter  to  consider  is  the  energy  (so  far  neglected) 
in  the  pulley.  The  experimental  study  of  this  leads  us  to  a 
consideration  of  angular  motion. 


Fig.  168. 
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194.  Energy  in  a  Rotating  Body. — Suppose  now  that  the 
pulley  is  so  massive  that  its. kinetic  energy  is  considerable,  and 
may  not  be  neglected,  is  there  any  way  of  finding  from  its  speed 
how  much  energy  it  has  stored  up  in  it )  We  can  easily  calculate 
the  energy  in  any  little  portion  of  a  wheel  if  we  know  its 
velocity  and  mc»s,  -but  those  portions  near  the  centre  are 
moving  more  slowly  than  portions  near  the  circumference,  so 
that  we  have  to  calculate  the  energy  in  each  little  portion 
separately,  and  add  all  the  results  together.  There  is  one 
thing  which  all  portions  of  a  wheel  have  in  common — they  all 
go  round  the  centre  the  same  number  of  times  per  minute. 
Suppose  now  that  the  number  of  revolutions  of  a  wheel  is 
doubled,  the  real  velocity  of  every  point  in  the  wheel  is  doubled, 
whether  that  point  be  near  the  axis  or  not,  so  that  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  whole  wheel  is  quadrupled ;  in  fact^  then,  we  find 
that  the  kinetic  energy  stored  up  in  a  wheel  depends  on  the 
square  of  the  number  of  revolutions  which  it  makes  per  minute, 
so  that  the  energy  must  be  equal  to  a  constant  number  mtdtiplied 
by  the  squ^are  of  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute, 

196.  To  find  experimentally  how  much  energy  is  possessed 
by  a  wheel  when  it  is  rotating,  let  the  wheel  be  mounted  on  an 
axle  supported  on  very  frictionless  bearings.  If  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  wheel  is  not  exactly  in  the  axis,  then  it  is  better 
to  place  the  wheel  as  in  Fig.  164.  Now  let  a  cord  with  a 
loop  from  the  pin  b  be  wound  round  the  axle  and  pulled  by  a 
weight  w.  Suppose  the  weight  to  be  1,000  lbs.,  and  that  we  only 
allow  it  to  fall  8  feet  from  rest  before  the  cord  drops  off  the  pin, 
so  that  when  it  has  fallen  this  distance  it  no  longer  acts  on  the 
wheel,  which  will  then  rotate  with  a  constant  speed.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  wheel  possesses  1,000  x  8,  or  8,000  foot-pounds  of 
energy  stored  up  in  it.  This  is  not  quite  true,  because  the 
weight  itself  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  energy  of  motion 
which  must  be  subtracted.  Suppose  that  at  the  instant  before 
being  stopped  the  weight  was  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1  '5  foot 
per  second^  then  we  must  subtract 

~^—  X  1-5  X  1-5,  or  about  35  foot-pounds. 

If  there  were  no  friction,  and  we  find  that  a  speed  of  10 
revolutions  per  minute  has  been  given  to  the  fly-whoel,  we 
know  that  we  have  to  find  a  constant  number,  M,  which,  when 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  10  or  100,  will  give  7,965  foot- 
pounds.    Evidently  M  =  79*65,  and  hence,  if  ever  we  find  this 
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fly-wheel  rotating,  we  know  that  it  has  stored  up  in  it  the 
amount  of  energy  in  foot-pounds  79*65  x  square  of  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute. 

196.  In  the  above  calculation  we  have  neglected  friction ; 
but^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  experiments  the  friction  never  is 
negligible.  As  for  the  friction  of  the  wheel  itself,  on  a  cord 
similar  to  that  which  you  have  already  used,  hang  a  small 
weight  such  as  will  merely  overcome  friction,  so  that  when  you 


Pig.  164. 

give  the  wheel  a  jerk  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  motion, 
this  weight  will  just  suffice  to  prevent  friction  reducing  the 
speed.  Suppose  this  weight  to  be  5  lbs.,  then  it  is  quite  evident 
that  5  lbs.  of  the  original  1,000  were  really  employed  in  over- 
coming friction  and  not  in  storage.    Hence  our  calculation  gives 

995  X  8-35,  or  7,925  foot-pounds  as  the  total  storage. 
This  is  at  ten  revolutions  per  minute.     When  it  makes  one 
revolution  per  minute  the  storage  is  79*25  foot-pounds,  and  at 
any  other  speed  we  multiply  79*25  by  the  square  of  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute ;  79*25  is  called  tlie  "M.  of  the  wheel. 

As  for  the  friction  of  the  pulley  p  and  the  energy  wasted 
in  bending  the  rope,  the  pulley  must  be  tested  like  the  pulley 
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of  Art.  50,  and  a  correction  made  on  account  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  rope  being  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Or 
two  pulleys  may  be  tested  at  the  same  time,  the  cord  going 
over  both  of  them  to  two  weights. 

197.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  be  pretty  quick  in  count- 
ing the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  produced  by  the 
falling  of  the  weight.  Indeed,  we  ought  to  observe,  if  possible, 
the  time  taken  in  part  of  one  revolution,  using  some  special 
form  of  time-measurer,  because  the  speed  will  now  continually 
decrease  on  account  of  friction. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
speed  at  the  instant  when  the  weight  ceases  to  act.  Find  the 
total  number  of  revolutions  mside  by  the  wheel  till  the 
cord  drops  off  its  pin,  and  let  someone  observe  this  time  in 
minutes.  Then,  as  we  know  that  the  speed  increases  uniformly 
during  this  interval  of  time,  the  mean  speed  is  just  half  the 
speed  at  the  end  of  the  internal ;  that  is,  divide  the  nwmber  of 
revolutions  by  the  number  of  minutes  in  which  they  tuere  per- 
formed, and  twice  the  quotient  wHlgive  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  mi/nute  made  by  the  wheel  wlien  the  weight  jv^t  ceases  to  act 
You  can  test  your  result  by  counting  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions from  the  time  the  cord  drops  off  until  the  wheel  is 
stopped  by  its  own  friction  and  dividing  by  the  time  which 
elapses;  twice  this  quotient  ought  also  to  be  the  speed  you 
want  to  know. 

198.  It  is  not  necessary  even  to  measure  the  friction 
directly,  for  we  found  that  7,966  foot-pounds  were  given  out  by 
the  weight  in  falling;  now  if  we  count  the  total  number  ofrevohi 
tions  made  by  tits  wheel  from  the  tims  ofsta/rting  until  stopped 
by  its  own  friction,  and  divide  7,965  by  the  total  number,  we 
shall  find  the  loss  of  energy  due  to  friction  during  one  revolution, 
since  there  is  just  as  much  energy  wasted  by  friction  in  any 
one  revolution  as  in  any  other  [a  statement  to  be  tested  by 
the  student].  Ten  times  this  must  be  the  same  amount  of 
energy  as  5  x  8,  or  40  foot-pounds,  for  we  measured  the  friction 
during  10  revolutions  of  the  wheel  as  equivalent  to  5  lbs. 
falling  8  feet.     This,  then,  is  the  method  we  ought  to  employ. 

I  know  of  no  exercise  in  my  laboratory  which  is  so  useful 
as  this.  A  thoughtful  student  revives  his  knowledge  of 
nearly  all  the  important  dynamical  principles  in  making  the 
corrections,  which  enable  him  to  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
correct  answer  for  M. 
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199.  Tou  see  that  Mis  a  number  which  ought  to  be  known 
for  every  fly-wheel ;  it  is  just  as  important  to  know  the  H  of  a 
fly-wheel  as  to  know  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  body,  "We  have 
only  to  multiply  the  M  by  the  square  of  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  we  find  at  once  the  energy  in  foot-pounds 
stored  up  in  the  wheel.  I  have  shown  you  how  to  find  the  M 
of  a  fly-wheel  by  experiment ;  I  will  now  give  you  an  idea  of 
its  value  in  different  cases.  Imagine  a  grindstone  whose 
diameter  is  4*5  feet,  whose  breadth  is  1*4  foot,  the  weight 
of  its  material  per  cubic  foot  being  132  lbs. ;  then  we  can 
calculate  its  M  by  first  finding 

132  X  1-4  X  4-5  X  4-5  X  4-5  X  4-5, 

and  dividing  this  answer  by  59,800,  For  any  rotating  object 
of  cylindrical  shape,  the  shape  of  a  grindstone,  this  rule  will 
always  find  KL  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  material  per  cubic 
foot  by  the  breadth  or  width  ;  multiply  this  by  the  fowrth  power 
of  the  diameter y  and  divide  by  the  constant  wwmber  59,800. 
Whether  the  material  is  wood  or  stone  or  metal,  this  will  give 
M,  and  this  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute  will  give  the  energy  in  foot-pounds  stored  up 
in  the  rotating  body.  For  the  above  grindstone,  on  calculating 
out,  you  will  find  the  M  to  be  1  -27.  So  that  when  it  makes 
1  revolution  per  minute,  there  is  stored  up  in  it  1*26  foot- 
pound of  energy;  when  it  makes  2  revolutions  per  minute, 
there  is  stored  up  in  it  1*27  x  4,  or  5*04  foot-pounds. 

Foot-pounds. 
At       3  revolutions,  1*27  x 

„      20         „  1-27  X 

„      50         „  1-27  X 

„    100         „  1-27  X 

200.  If  we  fix  a  small  weight  of  20  lbs,  on  a  wheel,  at  12  feet 
from  the  axis,  this  adds  to  the  M  of  the  wheel  the  amount 

20  X  12  X  12  .^  5,873,  or  0-49 ; 
or  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 
axis,  divided  by  6,873, 

If  we  add  a  very  thin  rim  to  a  wheel,  the  addition  to  M  ia 
found  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  the  rim  by  the  square  of  its 
average  radius,  and  dividing  by  5,873. 

i\rofo.— In  Table  II.  all  dimensionB  are  supposed  to  be  in  feet  Set 
Art.  208. 


9, 

or 

11-43 

400, 

)i 

508 

2,500, 

» 

3,175 

10,000, 

»> 

12,700 
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O 


ttii 


<        «l, 


Nature  of  Rotating 
Body. 


Sphere  of  diam-^ 


Spherical  shell,  \ 
whose  outside  / 
diameter  is  d  [ 
and  inside  is  d^  f 
rotating  about  1 
diameter  as  axis  / 


Cylinder,     diam-'\ 
eter  d^  length  I,  (^ 
rotating     about 
itsaxis     .    .    . 


Hollow  cylinder, 'S 
outside  dtiameter  ( 
d,  inside  diam-  C 
eter  (2i,  length  l) 


Thin  rim,  mean^j 
radius  r  of  > 
weight  w      .    .  J 


Thm  rod,  of 
length  I,  rotat- 
ing about  axis 
through  its 
middle  point, 
at  right  angles 
to  its  length. 
"Weight  of  rod  Wy 


w{d* 


X  -001626 


.i^n 


wld*  X  -00305 


wl  {d^-di*) 
X  -00306    : 


wrs  +  32-2 


w«200268 


Thin  rectangular^ 
plate,  rotating 
a'bout  axis 
through  its  cen- 
tre parallel  to 
side  b,  the  side 
d  being  at  right 
angles  to  axis. 
Weight  of  plate 
w 


wd^-i- 112,166 


w  (d»  -  di») 
4-  112,166 


told^  4-  69,814 


wl{d^-di*) 
•^  69,814 


wr2  4-  5,873 


wP  +  70,474 


wds  -00258 


-8162c« 


-3635d 


3535v/d«+di« 


•288r^ 


wd2  *  70,474 


•2882(1 
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It  will  be  found  that  if  a  fly-wheel  has  light  arms  and 
a  heavy  rim,  as  we  often  see  on  such  wheels,  a  fairly  good 
approximation  to  its  JS.  iafoumd  by  multiplying  the  weight  of 
^  wheel  by  the  aqua/re  of  the  mea/n  diameter  of  the  rim^  and 
dividing  by  23,000. 

Example. — The  rim  of  a  fly-wheel  weighs  15  tons ;  its  mean 
diameter  is  20  feet.  Oalculate  approximately  what  energy  is 
stored  up  in  it  when  it  makes  60  revolutions  per  minute.  Here 
you  will  find  the  M  of  the  fly-wheel  to  be  about  584,  and  hence 
the  stored  energy  is  584  x  60  x  60,  or  2,102,400  foot-pounds. 

The  mathematicians  do  not  use  our  M.  They  use  a 
quantity  called  I,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  rotating  body, 
which  is  numerically  equal  to  twice  the  energy  stored  in  the 
body  when  it  has  an  angular  velocity  of  one  radian  per  second. 
See  Art.  203.  I  give  the  values  of  I  as  well  as  of  M  in  the 
above  table. 

In  the  case  of  any  rotating  body,  if  we  imagine  a  fly-wheel 
made  of  the  same  weight  and  same  M  or  I,  with  an  exceed- 
ingly thin  rim,  the  average  radius  of  this  rim  is  called  the 
radius  of  gyration  of  the  body.  In  fact,  the  mass  of  a  body 
multiplied  upon  the  square  of  its  radius  of  gyration  is  its 
moment  of  inertia.  The  radius  of  gyration  of  a  fly-wheel  rim  -- 
is  usually  taken  to  be  the  average  radius  of  the  rim. 

201.  Steadiness  of  Machines. — A  fly-wheel  is  put  upon  a 
riveting-  or  shearing-machine,  or  other  machine,  because  the 
supply  of  energy  to  the  machine  is  not  given  regularly,  or  else 
because  the  demand  for  energy  from  the  machine  is  irregular. 
The  fly-wheel  enables  the  machine  to  maintain  a  more  constant 
speed.  In  calculating  the  proper  size  of  a  fly-wheel  for  any 
machine  we  must  know  two  things  :  first,  what  is  the  greatest 
alteration  of  speed  allowable  in  the  case ;  and  secondly,  the 
greatest  fluctuation  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  energy.  Thus, 
suppose  we  wish  never  to  have  the  speed  of  the  fly-wheel 
more  than  51  nor  less  than  49  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
that  during  some  interval  of  time  the  fly-wheel  has  to  give 
out  20,000  foot-pounds  more  than  it  receives  during  that  time; 
then,  although  the  fly-wheel  will  afterwards  have  this  deficiency 
made  up  to  it  by  some  steady  supply,  it  is  obvious  that 
its  speed  must  diminish.  We  wish  its  speed  to  diminish 
only  from  51  revolutions  to  49  revolutions  per  minute  in 
this  interval  of  time.  Now,  when  the  fly-wheel  runs  at  51 
revolutions,  it  has  stored  up  an  amount  of  energy  equal  to 
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it8Mx51x51;  and  when  it  runs  at  49  revolutions,  its 
store  is  M  X  49  X  49,  and  the  difference  between  these  two 
ought  to  be  20,000.  Hence,  subtracting  49  x  49,  or  2,401, 
from  51  X  51,  or  2,601,  we  get  200;  and  dividing  20,000  by 
200,  we  find  100  as  the  required  value  for  M.  Subtract,  theriy 
the  aqua/re  of  the  least  speed  from  the  square  of  the  greatest,  and 
divide  the  greatest  excess  of  demand  or  supply  by  this  remainder; 
the  quotient  is  the  M  of  the  fly-wheel.  Having  found  M^  the 
question  is,  how  can  you  tell  from  it  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
wheel)  Find  the  M  of  any  wheel  of  the  same  shape  and 
material  as  that  which  you  want  to  use.  It  is  obvious  that  ths 
diameters  of  the  wheels  are  as  tfisflfth  roots  of  their  M's,*  We 
want  a  wheel  whose  M  is  100.  Suppose  I  find  a  wheel  of  the 
shape  I  wish  to  use  whose  outer  diameter  is  8  feet,  and  I 
calculate  its  M,  and  find  it  to  be  11;  then 

The  fifth  root  of  11  :  fifth  root  of  100  ::  8  :  answer. 

Log.  11  =  10414 ;  divided  by  5  it  is  0-2083,  which  is  the 
logarithm  of  1*615. 

Log.   100  =  20;   divided  by  5  it  is   0-4,  which  is  the 
logarithm  of  2*512.     Hence 

1*615  :  2*512  ::  8  :  answer. 

This  is  an  easy  exercise  in  simple  proportion.  I  find  my 
answer  to  be  12*44  feet,  or  12  feet  5^  inches,  the  diameter  of 
the  required  fly-wheel,  which  is  to  be  similar  in  form  to  the 
smaller  specimen  used  by  me  for  calculation. 

202.  The  total  kinetic  energy  stored  up  in  any  maehine 
is  found  by  calculating  the  energy  in  every  wheel  and  in  every 

*  If  we  have  any  two  synilar  wheelB,  or  other  rotating  bodies  of  the  same 
material ;  if  we  consider  any  similar  small  portions  of  them ;  it  it  evident  that 
their  weights  are  proportional  to  theb  cubio  contents,  or  to  the  cubes  of  any 
similar  linear  measurements.  Hence,  if  one  is,  say,  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
other,  as  every  dimension  of  the  one  is  twice  that  of  the  other,  the  weight  of 
one  must  be  2  X  2  X  2,  or  eight  times  that  of  the  other.  Now,  the  M  of  any 
rotating  body  depends  not  merely  on  the  weight  of  each  portion  of  the  body, 
but  on  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis,  so  that  the  M  of  one  must  be 
8  X  2  X  2,  or  thirty-two  times  the  M  of  the  other.  Similarly,  if  the  linear 
dimensions  were  as  3  to  1,  the  values  of  M  would  be  as  243  to  1  for  a  pair  of 
similar  wheels. 

JEzample. — We  want  a  wheel  which  will  have  a  store  of  1,000  foot-pounds 
when  rotating  at  twenty  revolutions  per  minute,  and  it  is  to  be  of  the  same 
shape  as  that  of  an  already  existing  wheel,  which  is  4  feet  in  diameter,  and 
which  contains  a  store  of  1,350  foot-pounds  when  running  at  30  revolu- 
tions. Evidentlv  tl;e  M  of  this  second  wheel  is  1,350  -h  900,  or  1*6,  and  the 
M  of  the  first  wheel  is  to  be  2*6.  Using  logarithms,  we  find  that  the  fifth 
root  of  1*5  ia  to  the  fifth  root  of  2*5  as  4  feet  is  to  4*4  feet,  the  answer. 
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moving  part,  and  adding  all  together.  But  suppose  that  in  the 
machine  there  is  some  shaft  of  more  importance  than  any  other, 
it  is  usual  to  give  the  speed  of  this  shaft  only,  because  if  its 
speed  be  doubled,  the  speed  of  every  other  is  doubled.  Thus,  in 
a  steam-engine  we  state  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 
of  the  crank  shaft,  and  this  tells  us  the  speed  of  every  part  of 
the  engine.  Let,  then,  the  number  of  revolutions  of  some 
such  principal  axle  of  a  machine  be  found.  If  this  number 
of  revolutions  is  doubled,  the  kinetic  energy  stored  up  in  the 
machine  is  quadrupled ;  and,  in  fact,  the  kinetic  energy  stored 
up  is  eqvAil  to  a  certain  nwmher  which  can  he  fowndfor  the 
nuichine^  and  which  we  shall  call  its  M,  mvMvplied  by  the 
sqtuire  of  the  number  of  revolutions  of  this  particular  axle  per 
minute.  The  M  of  any  machine  may  be  experimentally  deter- 
mined in  exactly  the  same  way  as  we  have  shown  above. 

If  we  know  the  M  of  any  machine,  then  the  M  of  any  other 
machine  made  to  the  same  drawings,  and  of  the  same  materials, 
but  with  all  its  dimensions  twice  as  great,  is  thirty-two  times 
as  great,  because  the  M's  of  the  two  machines  are  proportional 
to  the  fifth  powers  of  their  corresponding  dimensions. 

203.  The  energy  stored  np  in  a  rotating  body  is  equal  to  \ia\ 
where  I  is  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis ;  that  is,  the  sum  of  all 
such  terms  as  mass  of  a  Httle  portion  multipHed  by  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  the  axis,    a  is  angular  velocity  in  radians  per  second. 

Hence,  as  a  =  -^ ,  if  n  is  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  and 

fA^  I     w* 

n  is  3'1416,  the  energy  is  i-r-^^r^:^ ;   so  that  our  M  is  r-^.    In 
'  ^^  1,800  1,800 

Table  IL  we  give  values  both  of  M  and  of  I.    In  both  cases  w 

is  in  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  all  dimensions  are  supposed  to  be  in 

feet. 

We  ask  for  the  advice  of  students  in  an  important  matter.  Is 
it  good  to  use  the  idea  of  our  M,  the  energy  stored  in  a  body  when 
it  makes  one  revolution  per  minute  P  To  the  weaker  veasel,  the 
beginner,  or  the  man  wlio  dislikes  algebra,  we  know  it  to  be 
useful.  Indeed,  to  any  practical  engineer,  however  mathematical 
he  may  be,  it  is  convenient  to  have  such  a  quantity.  But  is  its 
convenience  overpowered  by  the  inconvenience  of  having  a  new 
quantity  to  think  of  P  We  do  not  know,  and  we  should  like  to 
receive  advice. 

As  for  the  idea  of  moment  of  inertia,  it  comes  in  in  this  way. 
If  we  have  a  small  mass  m  moving  round  an  axis  at  the  distance 


little  torm  has  ^a?  in  it,  common  to  them  all.    Henoe  we  multiply 
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every  little  m  by  its  r*  and  add  up,  calling  the  sum  I,  or,  as  we 
say  mathematically,  Smr^  =  i,  and  evidently  ^la^  is  the  '«dnetic 
energy.  In  any  book  on  the  calculus,  exercises  will  be  found  on 
the  calculation  of  the  various  values  of  I  given  in  Table  II. 
Every  student  who  knows  how  to  do  so  ought  to  calculate  all 
these,  and  also  the  value  of  I  for  various  other  bodies  in  such 
shapes  as  may  be  defined  mathematically. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  A  fly-wheel  of  cast  iron,  whose  rim  is  10  feet  mean  diameter  and 
section  8"  x  10",  has  a  volume  8xl0xl0»rxl2  cubic  inches,  and  as 
a  cubic  inch  weighs  0'26  lb.  the  weight  is  7,840  lbs.  Its  moment  of 
inertia  is,  approximately,  7,840  x  5^  -r  32*2,  or  6,087.     Find  its  M  also. 

The  M  of  a  fly-wheel  is  its  kinetic  energjr  when  going  at  one  revo- 
lution per  minute.  This  is  an  angiflar  velocity  a  =  2ir  +  60,  or  0*1047 
radians  per  second;  so  that  M  is  J  x  6,087  X  ('1047)^  ==  33*48. 

2.  What  energy  will  this  fly-wheel  store  in  changing  from  98  to  102 
revolutions  per  minute  ?      Ans.,  m  (102^  -  98*),  or  26,782*8  foot-pounds. 

3.  A  gas  engine  has  6  indicated  horse-power  at  160  revolutions  per 
minute ;  what  is  the  indicated  work  of  one  cycle  (or  two  revolutions)  ? 

Ana.f  6  x  33,000  -j-  76,  or  2,640  foot-pounds. 

4.  If  one-half  of  this  is  stored  in  changing  speed  from  149  to  151 
revolutions  per  minute,  what  is  the  M  of  the  fly-wheel?  What  is  its 
moment  of  inertia  ?  If  it  is  made  to  the  same  drawings  as  the  fly-wheel 
of  Exercise  1,  what  is  the  average  radius  of  its  rim  ?    What  is  its  weight  P 

Ans.y  2*2  ;  400 ;  2*9  ft.  1,634  lbs. 
6.  If  the  gas-engine  of  Exercise  3  goes  at  200  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  if  there  is  a  complete  cycle  in  every  revolution  and  half  of  its  energ^^ 
is  stored,  what  is  the  M  of  the  fly-wheel  if  fluctuation  of  speed  is  to  be 
the  same  as  in  (4)  P  Ant.y  0*46. 

6.  In  Attwood's  machine  each  w  =  1*6  lb.,  to  ==  0*3  lb.  If  u^  is 
appHed  for  a  height  of  2  feet,  what  ought  to  be  the  velocity  P 

Am.,  Total  mass  is  3*3  -h  32*2,  or  0*1026,  and  its  kinetic  energy  is 
i  X  •1026  X  v^.  This  is  equal  to  0*3  x  2,  or  0*6  foot-pound.  Hence 
r*  =  1*2  -4-  1,026,  or  «  =  3*42  feet  per  second. 

7.  If  in  Exercise  6  the  wheel  weighs  0'17  lb.,  with  a  radius  of  gyration 
which  happens  to  be  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  the  centre  of  the 
cord  as  it  goes  round,  we  have  simply  to  imagine  the  moving  mass  to 
have  017  lb.,  or  rather  017  -5-  32*2,  or  0063,  added  to  it.  What  is  the 
corrected  value  of  v  at  the  time  when  w  is  lifted  off  P 

Ant.y  The  whole  mass  is  now  -1078,  and  J  x  *1078  r'  =  0'6 ;  so 
that  V  =  3*34  feet  per  second. 

8.  If  the  radius  of  the  cord  circle  on  the  pulley  is  0*24  foot  and  the 
radius  of  gyration  of  the  pulley  is  0*21  foot,  imagine  the  pulley  of 
0*17  lb.  and  radius  of  gyration  0*21  replaced  by  another  of  x  lbs.  and 
radius  of  gyration  0*24 ;  so  that  x  x  (0*24)*  =  0*17  x  (0*21J*,  or 
X  =»  0*13.  We  therefore  ima^e  a  mass  0*13  •^  32*2,  or  *0040,  added  on 
to  the  original  weight.    In  this  case  find  v. 

Am.,  V  =  3*36  feet  per  second. 
It  is  this  sort  of  calculation,  when  experimenting  with  an 
Attwood's  maohine,  which  gives  a  man  a  practical  knowledge  of 
meehanicB. 

9.  A  homogeneouB  cylinder  of  mass  m  and  radius  r  rolls  down  an 
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inclined  plane.     If  the  linear  speed  of  -its  centre  is  r,  show  that  its 
angular  velocity  a  about  the  centre  is  v/r.    What  is  its  kinetic  energy  ? 

An8.y  imt?a  +  iio^. 
Table  I.  shows  that  its  radius  of  gyration,  Ar,  is  '35Z6d ;  and 
as  I  =  mk\    we  have   the    kinetic    energy  {m  (v^  +  AV),    or 

im  ft^  +  *'  ^y   OT    imv^  (^  +  ^)-     ^<>*ice  that  in  a  cylinder 

k^/r^  =:  i ;  so  that  the  total  kinetic  energ^^  is  Zmv^j^,  If  the 
cylinder  is  cast  iron,  r  ==  0*17  foot,  its  length  0*3  foot;  then  its 
weight  is  12*257  lbs.,  its  mass  is  0*3808,  and  its  kinetic  energy 
is  0-2866t;». 

If  this  cylinder  has  rolled  without  friction  along  a  switchback 
path  through  a  vertical  height  of  1*5  foot,  show  that  v  =  8*02. 

If  the  path  was  an  inclijied  plane,  such  that  for  a  vertical  fall 
of  1*5  feet  the  distance  traversed  is  20  feet,  and  if  the  average 
velocity  was  half  the  final  velocity,  find  the  time  taken  to  reach 
this  point.  Ana,,  4*99  seconds. 

On  a  plane  at  the  angle  a  with  the  horizontal,  show  that 
the  time  taken  for  a  sloping  distance  /  feet,  being  /  •^  ^,  is 
^/Zljg  sin  a. 

10.  A  riveting-machine  needs  3  horse-power;  a  fly-wheel  upon  it 
fluctuates  in  speed  between  80  and  120  revolutions  per  minute;  an 
operation  occurs  every  two  seconds,  and  this  requires  |ths  of  all  the 
energy  supply  for  two  seconds.    Find  the  M  and  I  of  the  fly-wheel. 

^e  energy  supply  for  one  minute  is  3  x  33,000,  and  |ths  of  the 
supply  for  two  seconds  is  3  x  33,000  x  |^  x  ^^  x  2,  or  2,875  foot- 
pounds. This  is  equal  to  m  (120^  -  80^) ;  so  that  M  is  0*36,  I  is 
•36  X  1,800  4-  ir»,  or65-6. 

11.  A  machine  (consisting  of  a  grindstone  and  the  shafting  of  a  shop) 
has  an  M  ="  12*13.  Suppose  the  loss  of  energy  by  friction  in  one 
revolution  to  be  always  1,550  foot-pounds,  whatever  the  speed.  If  the 
machine  (the  grindstone  spindle)  is  making  140  revolutions  per  minute 
and  ceases  to  receive  energy,  in  how  many  revolutions  will  it  come 
to  rest? 

Let  the  answer  be  x ;  then  x  x  1,550  =  12-13  x  1402,  go  that  x  =  154 
revolutions.  As  the  average  speed  will  be  70  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  stoppage  will  take  2*2  minutes. 

12.  Find  the  M  and  I  of  a  fly-wheel  which  stores  25,000  foot-poimds 
of  energy  when  changing  in  speed  from  50  to  70  revolutions  per  minute, 
[t  ia  to  be  similar,  and  of  the  same  material,  to  an  existing  fly-wheel 
«^hose  M  is  0*047.    What  is  the  ratio  of  their  sizes  ? 

^«*.,10-4;  189*7;  2*93:1. 

13.  If  the  earth  described  a  circular  path  of  92  x  10^  miles  radius  in 
365|^  days,  if  it  were  a  sphere  of  8,000  miles  diameter,  of  uniform  density 
6*6  times  that  of  water,  what  is  its  mass  in  engineer's  units  ?  What  is 
its  kinetic  energy  because  of  the  motion  of  its  centre?  What  is  its 
kinetic  energy  because  it  rotates  on  its  axis  once  in  23  hours  56  minutes 
i  seconds  ? 

14.  An  engine  is  running  at  200  revolutions  per  minute.  Suppose 
that  after  the  steam  is  shut  off  and  the  load  removed  the  engine  made 
250  revolutions  before  coming  to  rest.  Assume  a  constant  moment  of 
resistance,  and  calculate  its  amount  if  the  moving  parts  are  capable  of 
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storing  as  much  ener^  as  a  fly-wheel  weighing  1  ton  and  having  a  rMina 
of  gyration  of  2J  feet.  Ant.,  78  6  lbs.    . 

15.  The  rim  of  a  fly-wheel  is  9  inches  broad  and  4^  inches  deep,  the 
external  diameter  being  9  feet.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rim.  If 
an  engine  be  supposed  to  drive  this  wheel  (neglecting  other  resistances), 
how  many  revolutions  will  have  been  made  before  the  speed  acquired  from 
rest  by  the  wheel  is  120  revolutions  per  minnte,  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  being  18  inches,  the  stroke  2  feet  6  inches,  and  the  mean  effective 
pressure  15  lbs.  per  square  inch?    What  time  would  be  required  P 

Ans.,  1977;  8*2  revs.;  t  =  8-8. 

16.  The  fly-wheel  of  an  engine  of  4  horse-power,  running  at  75  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  is  equivalent  to  a  heavy  rim,  2  feet  9  inches  mean 
diameter,  weighing  500  lbs.  Estimate  the  ratio  of  the  kinetic  energy  in 
the  fly-wheel  to  the  energy  developed  In  a  revolution,  and  determine  the 
maximum  and  minimum  speeds  of  rotation  when  the  fluctuation  of  energy 
is  one-fourth  the  energy  of  a  revolution.      Atis.,  1 : 1-94 ;  84-17, 65*83. 

17.  A  fly-wheel  is  made  to  rotate  by  means  of  a  weight  of  5  lbs. 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  cord  passing  romid  the  i^f t,  the  diameter  of 
which  is,  together  with  thickness  of  cord,  IJ  inches.  Find  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  wheel  if  the  weight  falls  a  distance  of  8  feet  from  rest 
in  I  minute,  friction  being  neglect^.  Ana.,  4*35. 

20i.  Exereiie, — ^In  the  Attwood's  machine,  if  the  puUey  of  moment  of 
inertia  I  is  supported  on  four  friction  wheels  eacn  of  moment  of  inertia  Ij 
about  its  own  axis,  and  if  the  spindle  of  the  pulley  has  a  diameter  one- 
twentieth  of  the  diameter  of  the  rim  of  each  friction  wheel,  show  that  the 
pulley  has  a  virtual  moment  of  inertia  I  -|-  *01  Ij. 

In  a  good  Attwood's  machine  calculate  carefully  the  vi^t^al  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  pulley.  Find  experimentally  for  any  values  of  a  and  b 
the  lessening  of  the  preponderating  force  which  represents  the  friction 
and  stlfiEness  of  the  cord.  If  you  can  work  with  a  discarded  old  machine 
with  massive  wheels  and  much  friction  and  hemp-cords,  you  will  find  it 
far  more  instructive  than  an  expensive,  nearly  frictionless  contrivance. 
In  measuring  time,  exercise  a  little  ingenuity  of  your  own  in  getting 
accuracy ;  but  if  your  teacher  has  made  everything  very  easy  for  accurate 
measiu^ment,  you  will  learn  nothing.  If  you  have  read  too  much  about 
other  people's  methods,  you  will  learn  very  little.  You  will  Icam  most 
when  you  try  to  get  accuracy  of  measurement  with  very  rough  apparatus. 
Teachers  who  do  not  think  will  introduce  roughness  and  inaccuracy  in 
the  wrong  places ;  they  wiU  give  you  a  bad  timekeeper,  perhaps,  or  an 
inaccurate  scale  for  measuring  distuices. 

After  having  worked  with  the  Attwood's  machine,  in  which  the  velocity 
ratio  is  1,  you  wiU  find  it  very  interesting  (if  you  have  time  enough)  io 
experiment  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  22,  in  which  the  velocity 
ratio  may  have  any  value.  In  the  experiments  described  in  Art.  61  you 
aimed  at  keeping  speed  constant.  Now  let  there  be  an  excess  weight  b, 
and  m.3asure  the  kinetic  en^gy  as  with  the  Attwood  maclpne.  We  need 
not  here  describe  more  fully  the  obviously  interesting  and  instructive 
experiments  which  may  be  made. 

205.  In  a  Bull  engine  {see  Fig.  1G6)  steam-pressure  in  the 
space  B,  p  lb.  per  unit  area  (in  excesaof  the  pressure  from  above 
the  piston)acts  on  a  piston  of  area  A  with  a  total  upward  forcepA. 
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This  causes  a  total  weight  w  to  be  lifted  (consisting  of  steam- 
piston,  rod,  pump-plunger,  etc.).  If  p  varies  when  the  piston 
rises  through  a  height  A,  the  total  work  E  done  by  the  steam  must 
be  calculated  for  small  changes  of  level,  and  the  results  added 
up.  Thus  in  Table  IIa.  we  give  the  pressure  of  the  steam  as 
the  piston  rises,  the  pressure  being  measured  by  an  indicator. 
Tlie  area  of  the  piston  is  900  square  inches,  so  that  900  p  is 
the  lifting  force.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  fourth  column 
shows  at  each  place  (approximately)  the  work  already  done 
upon  the  piston  when  w  (w  =i  20  tons,  or  44,800  lbs.)  has 
risen  h  feet.      If  it  is  rising  with  the  velocity  v  feet  per 

w 

second,  it  possesses  wh  foot-pounds  of  potential  and  J— t^  foot- 
pounds of  kinetic  energy.  But  we  know  the  total  e  ;  and  if 
we  subtract  wA,  we  know  the  kinetic  energy,  and  we  can 
therefore  calculate  <?. 

TABLE  IlA. 


p  Pounds 

E,  the  total 

,  w  . 

JkFeet. 

per  Square 

A  p  Pounds. 

Work  done  in 

Wh. 

^7''' 

V 

Inch. 

Foot-pounds. 

9 

0 

100 

90,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0-6 

100 

90,000 

10 

100 

90,000 

90,000 

44,800 

46,200 

806 

1-6 

100 

90,000 

20 

100 

90,000 

180,000 

89,600 

90,400 

11-4. 

2-6 

80 

72,000 

3-0 

66-7 

60,030 

262,000 

134,400 

117,600 

130 

3-6 

67-1 

61,390 

4-0 

600 

46,000 

303,890 

179,200 

124,190 

13-36 

4-5 

44-4 

39,960 

6-0 

400 

36,000 

343,350 

224,000 

119,360 

13-1 

6-6 

36-4 

32,760 

60 

33-3 

29,970 

376,110 

268,800 

107,310 

12-41 

6-6 

30-8 

27,720 

7-0 

28-6 

26,740 

403,830 

313,600 

90,230 

11-38 

76 

26-7, 

24,030 

80 

25 

22,600 

427,860 

358,400 

69,460 

9-98 

8-6 

23-6 

21,150 

90 

22-2 

19,980 

449,010 

403,200 

45,810 

810 

9-6 

21 

18,900 

100 

20 

18,000 

467,910 

448,000 

19,910 

5-33 

10-26 

19-5 

17,660 

10-6 

19 

17,100 

10-75 

18-6 

16,740 

481,600 

481,600 

0 

0 
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206.  The  earnest  student  will  work  out  the  numbera  in 
the  above  table,  and  draw  curves  showing  h  andp  and  h  and  ». 
In  Fig.  165  0  G  H IJ  shows  jp  the  pressure,  o  p  being  the  distance 
travelled  by  the  piston  and  weight.  The  ordinates  of  o  p  n  repre- 
sent the  velocity  at  every  instant.     Notice  that  if  we  divide  the 


c  c 

B 

B 

w 

Fig.  16& 


Pig.  166. 


force  7?  A  and  the  weight  w  by  A,  wc  get;?  and  w/A  to  compare. 
The  straight  line  k  m  represents  w/a.  The  area  of  o  K  M  N  is 
equal  to  the  area  o  g  h  u  n  ;  that  is,  w/a  is  the  average  value 
of  the  pressure  until  A  =  on.  The  student  must  see  clearly 
that  the  force  increasing  the  velocity  is  represented  to  scale  by 
the  ordinate  of  kghlijmk,  and  this  force  becomes  negative 
after  l,  so  that  the  point  L  tells  us  where  v  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum knd  begins  to  diminish.  The  positive  area  k.q  h  l  k  is 
equal  to  the  negative  area  L  u  M  L.  It  is  worth  while  spending 
a  good  deal  of  time  over  such  curves  and  such  an  investigation 
as  this. 

The  student  ought  now  to  assume  that  besides  the  force 
w  there  is  a  constant  force  of  friction  (say  2,000  lbs.)  to  be 
overcome.      He  will  therefore   subtract  2,000  h  foot-pounds 

w 
from  B,  as  well  as  w  A,  to  find  the  kinetic  energy,  J  -  v\  and 

he  will  calculate  v,  again  obtaining  a  new  curve.  In  tliis 
engine,  when  the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape,  the  weight  w 
falls,  and  performs  the  actual  pumping  operation. 

207.  Should  the  advanced  student  care  to  take  up  a  problem  that 
more  nearly  approaches  the  actual  case  (namely,  assimie  that  the 
force  of  fraction  p  is  not  constant,  hut  is  some  function  of  the 
velocity),  he  must  find  out  for  himself  some  graphical  method  of 
workinff.  Our  own  plan  is  this : — We  calculate  ^  at  the  end  of  an 
intervid  from  a  rough  notion  of  the  velocity,  and  therefore  of  p,  the 
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force  of  friction  during  the  interval.  We  can  now  approximate 
more  closely  to  the  actual  friction  and' calculate  more  exactly. 
We  advise  the  student  to  proceed  in  this  way  in  the  above  case, 
taking  p  as  following  the  law 

I-  =  600  +  100  V. 

When  a  torque  M  turns  a  body  through  the  angle  B  radians,  it 
does  work  of  the  amount  m  9.  Thus,  if  a  turning  moment  of  u 
pound-inches  is  acting  on  a  shaft  which  revolves  at  n  revolutions 
per  minute,  or  2im  radians  per  minute,  it  does  work  h  (pound  x 
inch)  2im  per  minute,  or  ir»  m  +  6  foot-pounds  per  minute. 

If  the  twisting  moment  on  a  shfrft  m  is  proportional  to  ^ 
radians,  the  angle  through  which  a  certain  length  of  shaft  is 
twisted,  then  ^m  0  is  the  strain  energy. 

If  bending  moment  m  acting  on  a  certain  length  of  a  beam 
between  two  cross-sections  causes  an  angular  change  0,  and  0  is 
proportional  to  m,  then  Jm  9  is  the  strain  energy  produced  by  the 
action  of  h.  These  two  propositions  enable  us  to  calculate  the 
resilience  of  many  springs ;  that  is,  the  energy  which  it  is  possible 
to  store  up  in  them. 

The  force  f,  acting  through  a  little  distance  5a;,  does  work 
p  .  hx.  If  p  varies,  a  curve  must  be  drawn  showing  its  value  for 
each  value  of  x,  and  the  work  done  in  any  distance  is  shown  as  an 
area  or  an  integral.  Thus,  if  p  =  aa?,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
work  done  from  a?  =  0  to  any  other  value  is  hix^ ;  or  from  x=^  x-^^ 
to  a?  =  ajj  the  work  done  is  ia  {x^  —  Xi^),  Or  we  may  put  it  that 
the  work  done  is  x  multiplied  by  the  average  value  of  p,  the  average 
value  being  the  half  sum  of  the  two  extreme  values. 

Thus  if  the  gradually  applied  load  t<^  on  a  beam  produces  the 
deflection  y  where  y  is  proportional  to  u^,  the  energy  stored  in  the 
loaded  beam  is  \u>i, 

But  if  there  is  no  loss  of  the  energy  due  to  loading,  any  method 
of  loading  which  during  the  deflection  y  is  calculated  to  do  the 
same  work  will  cause  the  same  deflection.  One  such  method 
is  to  suddenly  apply  half  the  final  load  or  \w.  Here,  as  in 
structures  generally,  we  have  assumed  that  deformation  is  pro- 
portional to  load.  If  the  law  of  yielding  is  force  =/l(y)  whore 
mere  is  any  curious  law,  and  if  the  integral  of  f(y)  with  regard  to 
y  is  p(^) ;  or  if  in  case  the  deformation  is  through  an  angle  9  the 
moment  m  =y][6),  then  the  energy  stored  in  any  configuration  is 
p(y)  or  p(0).  If  a  force  or  moment  which,  gradually  applied, 
would  only  produce  a  yielding  y  or  8  is  suddenly  applied  of  its 
full  amoimt,  the  yieldmg  is  y^  or  6*  where  y^JXy)  =  p{y*)  or 
61/(0)  =p(0i). 

Thus  if  the  righting  moment  x  of  a  ship  is  a  known  function  of 
the  heeling  angle  0  (say  m  =  a  sin.  a0),  if  the  moment  m  due  to 
the  wind  produces  the  steady  heeling  angle  0,  and  the  energy 

r^     1  A 

stored  in  the  heel  is  —  I     a-  cos.  a9.d9=-  (1— cob.  00),  if  this 

Jo     «  «^ 

moment  were  suddenly  applied,  and  the  vessel  heeled  over  under  a 

g:uBt  of  wind  from  o  to  0j,  the  work  done  is  0^m  or  0jA  sin.  00  ;  and 
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Bks  thiB  is  all  stored  as  -  (1  - 


COS.  aOj)j  we  can  calculate  0^,  knowing 
\).    The  work  is  easily  done 


Fig.  167. 


$  from  $1  A  sin.  aO  =  -  (1  -  cos. 

graphically.  If  the 
curve  o  p  a  V  repre- 
sents the  righting 
moment  (qp)  corre- 
sponding to  the  in- 
clination $  (or  TP), 
then  a  steady  mo- 
ment p  a  produces  the 
heel  o  s  if  the  rectan- 
p^ular  area  otpuso 
IS  equal  to  the  area 
of  OPBSO.  If  the 
law  is  H  =  A  sin.  i0, 
the  Tessel  cannot 
right  herself  if  d  is  more  than  46  degrees.  But  if  the  student 
studies  the  matter,  he  will  see  tha,t  if  a  steady  moment  gets  the 
vessel  over  to  anything  approaching  45  degrees,  she  must  heel 
farther  than  45  degrees.     We  are  neglecting  friction. 

There  is  the  same  moment  at  0]  as  at  0  when  sin.  a$^  s=  sin.  a0  ; 

and  if  6^  sin.  aa  =  -  (1  -  cos.  «6a),  the  steady  wind  which  would 

keep  the  ship  at  0  will,  as  a  steady  gust  acting  from  0  =  0,  heel 
the  vessel  to  0,  and  heyond.  Thus,  taking  Qie  above  example 
a  =  4, 

Bin.  402  =  sin.  40,  or  4fl2  =  »  —  40,  or  0,  =  ~  —  0, 

02  sin.  46  =  J  (1  -  COS.  40^), 
^  COS.  4^2  =  COS.  (tt  —  40)  ==  -  cos.  40, 

(t  -  0)  sin.  40  =  J  (1  +  COS.  40),        cos.  40  =  2  co&«  20-1, 

.        (,-40)^'  +  ^«-'^ 


(IT  -   40)  : 


sin.  40      ' 

COS.  20  ,    „_ 

—  cot  20, 


sin.  20 
IT  —  40  —  cot.  20  =  0. 
Calling  this  <^  (0)=0, 1  find  that  0  =,11| 
degrees.  Hence,  if  a  wind  is  such  ikhat 
it  would  maintain  a  steady  heel  of  11) 
degrees  ;  if  it  caught  the  vessel  sud- 
denly and  acted  steadily,  and  we  ne- 
glect friction,  the  heel  would  be  as 
much  as  33^  degrees;  and  if  the 
wind  still  continued  to  act  with  the 
same  moment,  the  righting  moment 
being  now  less  than  the  moment  due 
to  the  wind,  the  vessel  must  go  on  her 
beam-ends.  She  will  recover  from 
a  gust  of  wind  less  strong  than  this. 


Odeg. 

0 

♦  W 

18' 
16' 

12- 
IV 

•3142 
-2793 

•2095 
•1920 

0-5088 
0-4241 

•0676 
-  -1015 
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208.  So  long  as  a  constant  force  acts  it  produces  a  uniform 
acceleration  in  the  direction  in  which  it  acts.  We  may  experi- 
ment with  Attwood's  machine,  or  simply  use,  as  tJie  body  acted 
on,  a  small  carriage  running  very  freely  on  a  very  smooth  level 
table ;  and  tJte  force  acting y  the  pull  in  a  string  passing  over  a 
pulley  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  having  weights  in  a 
scale-pan  at  its  end,  Fig.  168.     Here,  however,  friction  will 


Fig.  168. 

be  greater  than  in  Attwood*s  machine, 
We  can  illustrate  the  following  rule.  If 
a  force  of  2  lbs.  acts  on  a  body  whose 
weight,  is  50  lbs.  at  London  (the  50  lbs.  includes  the 
weight  of  everything  which  is  set  in  motion,  so  that  if  we 
use  a  little  weight  of  2  lbs.  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  the 
force,  we  must  remember  that  this  Httle  weight  of  2  lbs.  is 
included  in  the  50  lb&  ;  we  may  take  48  lbs.  as  the  body 
acted  upon,  and  the  pull  in  the  string,  which  is  less  than 
2  lbs.,  as  the  force),  then  the  acceleration  or  increase  of  the 
velocity  every  second  is  equal  to  the  force  divided  by  the  whole 
mass  moved.  In  this  case  the  mass  is  50 -r  32*2,  or  1*553,  so 
that  we  have  2 -f- 1*553,  or  1*223  feet  per  second  per  second  as 
the  acceleration.  Thus,  if  the  body  started  from  rest,  the 
velocity  would  be  1*223  x  5,  or  6*115  feet  per  second  at  the  end 
of  5  seconds.  And  now  comes  the  question,  how  far  will  the 
body  move  from  rest  in  five  seconds  %  Evidently  its  avei^ge 
velocity  during  this  time  is  half  its  terminal  velocity,  or  3*058, 
so  that  5 X 3058,  or  15*388  feet  is  the  distance.  It  is  evident 
that  to  get  the  space  passed  over  we  have  multiplied  half  the 
acceleration  by  the  square  of  the  time. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  apparatus  of  Fig.  168  is  the  most 
suitable  apparatus  for  use  in  the  laboratory;  there  is  too 
much  friction,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  measure  the  velocity. 
Attwood's  machine  is  used  for  this  illustration,  and  is  described 


in  Art.- 193.     In  both  pieces  of  apparatus  corrections  must  be 
made  for  the  motion  of  wheels. 

When  a  body  falls  freely,  its  own  weight  is  acting  on  its 
own  mass.  For  instance,  say  the  weight  is  2  lbs.,  then  the 
mass  is  2  -r  32*2,  and  weight  divided  by  mass  is  acceleration, 
which  we  find  to  be  in  every  case  32*2  feet  per  second  per 
second  at  London.  Anywhere  else  than  in  London  its  weight 
is  w  lbs.,  and  its  mass  is,  as  before,  2  4-  32-2 ;  and  consequently 

2 

its  acceleration  is  m;  -^  -^na'     ^^^  ^®  ^^  *^^  acceleration  g, 

and  hence  w  =  2  x  _:;  _      We  see  that  —  anywhere  is   the 
32*2.  g 

same  as  anywhere  else.     Keeping  to  London,  where  ^  =  32*2 

feet  per  second  per  second,  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  any 

number  of  seconds  is  32*2  multiplied  by  tliis  number ;  and  the 

space  fallen  through  in  any  number  of  seconds  is  half  32*2,  or 

16*1  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  number  of  seconds.     You 

can  check  these  rules  by  the  rules  given  you  for  potential  and 

kinetic  energy,  and  you  will  find  them  quite  consistent  with 

one  another. 

209,  Momentum. — If  a  body's  weight  is  2  lbs.,  its  mass  is 
2  -f  32*2,  or  '0621.  Now,  if  the  body  is  moving  with  a  velocity 
of  20  feet  per  second,  its  momentum  is  -0621  x  20,  or  1*242. 
If  this  momentum  is  created  or  destroyed  by  a  force  acting  for 
only  one  second,  thd  force  must  be  1*242  lbs. ;  if  it  is  created  or 
destroyed  by  a  force  acting  for  5  seconds,  the  force  must  be 
1*242  -f-  5,  or  -2485  lb.  The  mass  of  a  body  multiplied  by  its 
velocity  represents  its  momentum.  Momentum  is  sometimes 
defined  as  the  qiuintity  of  motion  possessed  by  a  body.  It 
represents  the  constant  force  which,  acting  for  one  second, 
would  stop  the  body.  Suppose  a  certain  amount  of  momentum 
is  produced  by  a  force  of  1  lb.  acting  on  a  body  for  one 
second,  the  same  amount  of  momentum  would  be  produced  by 
a  force  of  2  lbs.  acting  for  half  a  second,  or  by  1,000  lbs.  acting 
for  the  thousandth  of  a  second,  or  by  -001  lb.  acting  for  1,000 
seconds. 

JKmmp^tf.— A  bullet  of  2  ounces,  or  -125  lb.,  at  600  feet  per 

second,  directed  towards  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  body  of  200  lbs. 

at  rest,  in  which  it  lodges  and  which  is  free  to  move ;  what  is 

the  velocity  after  the  impact  \    The  uiomentum  before  impact  is 

•125  200'125 

— r-j=  X  600.     The  momentum  after  impact  is  -  x  the 
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*125  X  500 
required   vdocity.      Hence,   the    answer  is      "oqa.io-   >    <w 

0'312  feet  per  second. 

JExercwf.— Chipping  hammer,  1}  lbs. ;  a  velocity  of  30  feet 
per  second  is  destroyed  in  the  one  five  hundredth  of  a  second. 
What  is  the  average  force  of  the  blow  ! 

Ans,,  700  Iba  (nearly). 

Example. — Onehundred  and  twenty cabicfeet  of  water  leave 
the  rim  of  the  wheel  of  a  centrifagal  pump  every  minute ;  its  com- 
ponent velocity  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  rim  is  25  feet 
per  second.  What  is  the  retarding  force  on  the  vanes  at  the 
rim   of   the    wheel] — Ans,,   Two    cubic    feet   of  water    per 

second  have  the  mass  —  ;  this,  multiplied  by  25,  gives 

the  momentum  lost  by  the  wheel  per  second,  which  ia 
force,  and  amounts  to  97  lbs.  If  the  velocity  of  the  rim 
is  30  feet  per  second,  the  work  done  per  second  is  30  x  97 
foot-pounds;  the  work  done  per  minute  is  30  x  97  x  60; 
dividing  by  33,000,  we  find  5*56  horse-power.  Assuming  that 
there  is  no  force  at  the  inside  of  the  wheel,  the  water  entering 
radially  and  without  shock,  this  is  the  power  given  lo  the 
water.  If  we  neglect  friction  inside  the  wheel  and  also  out- 
side it  retarding  its  motion,  this  is  the  total  powor  grrea 
to  the  wheel  itself. 

What  is  the  work  done  per  pound  of  water!  There  are 
2  X  62*4  lb&  of  water  per  second,  and  the  work  done  per  second 
b  30  X  97  foot-pounds,  so  that  the  work  done  per  pound  of  water 

30  X  97 
is P97T,  or  23*3  foot-pounds,  or  energy  sufficient  to  lift  the 

water  to  a  height  of  23*3  feet. 

210.  If  the  velocity  of  a  body  has  been  produced  or  destroyed 
by  various  forces,  each  acting  for  a  certain  time,  multiply  each 
force  by  the  time  during  which  it  acted  (each  of  tliese  products 
is  called  an  impulse),  and  the  sum  must  be  equeJ  to  the 
whole  momentum  generated  or  destroyed.  When  we  know 
the  time  during  which  a  certain  force  has  acted  on  a  body 
giving  to  it  motion,  we  generally  determine  the  motion  by 
calculating  the  momentum  of  the  body.  When  we  know  the 
distance  through  which  a  force  has  acted  on  a  body  giving  to  it 
motion,  we  generally  first  find  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body. 

211.  Knowing  the  force  f  acting  at  any  instant  on  the  mass 
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M,  the  acceleration  a  is  f  -f-  m.  Thus,  suppose  the  following 
values  of  P  to  be  given ;  the  varying  force  acting  on  the  mass 
of  a  body  whose  weight  is  64*4  lbs.  in  London.  In  engineers- 
units  its  mass  is  64*4  —  32*2,  or  2.  Suppose  that  at  time  0  the 
body  has  a  velocity  i;=30  feet  per  second. 


Time, 
in  seconds. 

in  pounds. 

in  feet  per 

second 
per  second. 

In  feet  per 
second. 

in  feet 

0 

20 

10 

30 

0 

•1 

20 

•10 

31 

305 

•2 

19 

9*6 

31-975 

6199 

•3 

18 

9 

32-900 

9-443 

•4 

16 

8 

33-750 

12775 

•6 

14 

7 

34-500 

16-188 

•6 

11 

6-6 

36-125 

19-669 

•7 

8 

4 

36-600 

23-206 

•8 

6 

2-6 

35-926 

26-781 

•9 

2 

1-0 

36-100 

30-382 

1-0 

-1 

-0-6 

36-125 

33993 

1-1 

-3 

-1-6 

36-026 

37601 

1-2 

-4 

-2-0 

36-040 

41-163 

To  obtain  the  numbers  in  column  ,4,  take  an  example. 
Suppose  we  know  that  when  <  =  '4  second  from  the  beginning 
v  =  33-750  feet  per  second.  Now,  in  the  next  0*1  second,  the 
average  acceleration  is  approximately  J  (8-1-7),  or  7*5 ;  and  in 
the  time  0*1  the  actual  increase  of  velocity  is  7*5  x  0*1,  or  '75  ; 
and  this  is  what  we  add  to  33*750  to  get  34 '500  the  velocity  at 
the  end  of  the  little  interval. 

We  warn  beginners  that  there  is  no  easier  way  than  this, 
of  getting  seveml  very  important,  essential  ideas,  and  every 
number  of  such  a  table  ought  to  be  calculated.  Kow,  notice 
that  8y  the  space  passed  over,  is  made  up  by  multiplying  an 
interval  of  time  0*1  by  the  average  velocity  during  that 
interval.  Thus-,  at  <  =  '4, «  =  12*775  feet  is  the  distance 
passed  through  since  the  time  <  =  0.  During  the  interval  from 
<  =  *4  to  <  =  -5  the  average  velocity  is  J  (33*75  4-  34-50),  or 
34*125  feet  per  second,  and  the  space  passed  through  in  this 
01  second  is  34*125  x  0*1,  or  3*4125 ;  and  this,  added  to  12*775, 
l^ves  9=16*1875,  or^  rejecting  the  last  fi^re,  «=:  16*188  at  th^ 
J* 
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time  <=0*5  seconds  from  the  beginning.  Note  that  in  approximate 
calculations  of  this  kind  we  cannot  be  certain  of  onr  last  iigures 
in  each  number.  It  will  assist  the  student  now  to  illustrate 
this  work  by  curves.    Plot  a  and  t  so  that  the  ordinate  of  B  c  D  ia 

a  and  the  abscissa  is  i, 

L 


Anyone  who  thinks  a 
little  must  see  that 
the  area  of  B  c  e  o  re- 
presents (to  scale)  the 
total  increase  of  velo- 
city at  the  time  repre- 
sented by  o  E.  Add 
this  on  (taking  care 
about   the  scale   of 


Fig.  109. 


measurement)  to  30,  the  velocity  at  o,  and  we  have  the  true 
velocity  at  the  time  o  E.  Let  the  velocities  be  found  and 
plotted  as  o  o  H IJ.  In  the  same  way  the  area  of  the  v  curve 
must  give  the  space  8  curve ;  that  is,  the  area  of  o  6  h  e  o 
represents  to  some  scale  the  space  8  passed  over  since  the  time 
o,  and  we  can  now  show  on  a  curve  8  at  every  instant.  This  is 
given  as  o  K  L. 

To  repeat :  e  c  represents  to  scale  the  acceleration  at  the 
time  o  E  ;  E  H  represents  ta  scale  the  velocity  at  the  time  o  E ; 
it  is  the  area  of  o  b  c  E  o  added  to  the  velocity  at  the  time  o, 
care  being  taken  as  to  the  scale  of  the  diagrams ;  E  K  represents 
8  ;  it  is  measured  as  the  area  of  o  G  H  e  o. 

A  student  who  works  such  an  exercise  as  this  carefully  is 
getting  all  sorts  of  valuable  notions,  not  merely  of  mechanicfi 
but  of  practical  mathematics.  Unfortunately,  twenty  academic 
exercises  can  be  worked  out  without  thought  or  trouble  to 
teacher  or  student,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  game  this  ia 
sufficient  for  the  passing  of  examinations.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  my  advice  will  be  followed  by  a  few  earnest  students 
only — the  men  who  want  to  know,  the  men  who  are  not  merely 
in  search  of  examination  tips,  the  men  ^ho  find  academic 
exercises  difficult  because  they  think  abott  what  they  do. 
If  such  exercises  as  the  above  ever  become  obligatory  on  all 
examination  candidates,  of  course  their  academic  friends  will 
discover  ways  of  doing  such  exercises  without  the  trouble 
of  thinking  about  them. 

212.  When  the  resultant  force  f  acting  on  a  body  of  mass  m  \a 
OOnstant,  the  acceleration  (^=f  -^n^iR  const$mt.  There  is  no  sue)) 
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case  in  Nature,  but  it  is  commonly  studied.  Wlien  a  body  falls  in 
a  vacuum  in  an  ordinary  laboratory,  and  there  are  no  magnetic 
or  electric  or  frictional  effects,  we  may  for  all  practical  purposes 
assume  that  the  force,  the  weight  of  the  body  w,  is  constant. 
The  mass  is  w  -^  ^,  and  the  constant  acceleration  is  g,  or  32*2 
feet  per  second  per  second  in  London.  If  the  student  treats  this 
case  in  a  table  like  that  of  p.  265,  or  by  means  of  curves  like 
Fig.  169,  he  will  see  that  t?=.9r^,  s  =  i  ^  ^8,  and  hence  that 
t?2  =  2  ^  s.  Or  if  t?o  is  the  velocity  downwards  at  the  time 
<  .-=  o  and  8  is  the  vertical  height  through  which  the  body 
falls  from  <  =  o  to  any  other  time  <,  then  v=.Vq  +gt,  5=i?q^<  + 
yt%  and  2^«  =  v2-Vo2. 

If  a  body  w  lbs.  falls  without  friction  down  an  inclined 
plane,  making  an  angle  a  with  the  horizontal,  the  constant 

w 

force  is  w  sin.  a,  the  constant  acceleration  is  w  sin.  a  -=-  -  ,  or 

g  sin.  a. 

In  any  case  when  the  accelerations  is  constant,  v=zv.^-\-at 
8  —  v^t^  ^at^,  2a«  =  'y2  — Vy2. 

213.  I  have  described  the  units  of  measurement  employed 
practically,  not  merely  in  calculation  but  in  thought,  by 
English  speaking  people.  In  some  parts  of  our  work  we  find 
it  necessary  to  calculate  in  a  system  based  upon  other  units — 
the  centimetre  as  the  unit  of  length,  the  inertia  or  mass  of  the 
amount  of  stuff  called  one  gramme  as  the  unit  of  mass  or 
inertia,  and  the  second  as  the  unit  of  time.  This  is  called  the 
C.G.S.  system.  Its  advantages  lie  in  its  being  used  by  scientific 
men  of  all  countries.  One  of  its  disadvantages  lies  in  this, 
that  all  answers  to  problems  must  be  multiplied  by  coefficients 
to  bring  them  into  practical  language  (see  p.  655). 

EXEflCrSES. 

1.  A  bullet  takes  2 J  seconds  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  a  well.  What 
are  the  depth  and  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  ?  Assume  no  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Ans.,  Depth  «  =  i^  {2\Y ;  and  taking  ^  =  32-2,  «  =  100-6  feet.  The 
velocity  is  2^^,  or  79-5  feet  per  second. 

2.  The  bullet  of  (1)  leaves  the  hand  with  a  velocity  of  20  feet  per 
second  downwards.    What  are  the  two  answers  ? 

»  =  20  X  2J  +  y  (2i)2  =  150-6  feet ;  also  «  =  2|^  -f-  20  =  99-5 
feet  per  second. 

3.  The  bullet  of  (1)  leaves  the  hand  with  a  velocity  of  20  feet  per 
second  upwards.     What  are  the  two  answers  ? 

,  =,  _  20  X  ^  +  \g  (2J)2  =  60  6  feet;  v  =  2^^  -  20  ==:  59-5  feet 
per  socond. 
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4.  How  high  did  the  hollet  reach  in  (3)  ? 

Afu.,  V  =  2yA,  or  20*  -s-  ^  =»  A  =  6  21  feet. 
In  the  abore  exercises  time  and  space  are  measnred  from  leading 
the  hand. 
6.  A  bullet  leaTef  o,  a  point  on  the  gromid,  with  an  upward  velocity 
of  300  feet  per  second.    Find  y,  the  yertical  height  of  it,  at  the  times 
<  «  0,  ^  =3  '1,  /  >=  -2,  etc.,  seconds. 

6.  A  bullet  leaves  o  with  a  horizontal  velocity  of  400  feet  per  second, 
and  no  force  acts  upon  it  to  alter  its  horizontal  velocity.  Find  x,  its 
horizontal  distance  from  o,  at  the  times  0,  '1,  -2,  '3,  etc.,  seconds. 

7.  If  a  bullet  has  both  the  velocities  of  (5)  and  (6)  when  leaving  o, 
plot  its  positions  on  a  sheet  of  squared  paper  at  the  tunes  0,  '1,  '2,  etc., 
and  show  that  the  path  is  parabolic 

8.  With  different  horizontal  and  vertical  components,  but  the  same 
total  velocity  (500  feet  per  second),  let  the  bullet  of  (7)  leave  o  and  again 
plot  the  path.  Do  this  in  several  cases.  If  you  knew  a  little  mathe- 
matics, you  could  prove  that  an  angle  of  elevation  of  46  degrees  will 
give  the  greatest  range  on  a  horizontal  plane. 

9.  A  rorce  acts  on  a  body  of  8  ozs.  for  6'9125  minutes,  and  produces  a 
velocity  of  10  feet  per  second.  Find  the  force.  Express  it  in  dynes 
(see  p.  666). 

Am,,  0000372  lb.,  or  165-6  dynes. 

10.  How  far  will  a  lateral  force  of  1  oz.  move  100  lbs.  on  a  smooth 
horizontal  plane  in  6  minutes  ?  Ans.,  900  feet. 

11.  In  Attwood's  machine,  where  the  weights  are  17  ozs.  and  16  ozs., 
find  the  acceleration  and  the  tension  of  the  cord. 

Am.,  0*976  foot  per  second  per  second ;  1  lb. 

12.  How  long  must  a  force  of  14  lbs.  act  on  a  body  of  1,000  tons  to 
give  it  a  velocity  of  1  foot  per  second  ?  Ana.,  6,000  seconds. 

13.  A  rifle  5  feet  above  a  lake  discharges  a  bullet  horizontally,  which 
strikes  the  water  400  feet  away.    What  was  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  ? 

Am.,  720  feet  per  second. 

14.  A  man  weighing  168  lbs.  is  standing  on  the  floor  of  a  lift.  What 
force  does  he  exert  on  it  (1)  when  the  lift  is  stationary?  (2)  when  it  is 
falling  freely — ^that  is,  with  an  acceleration  of  32*2  feet  per  second  per 
second  P  (3)  when  it  is  descending  with  an  acceleration  of  12  feet  per 
second  per  second  P  (4)  if  it  is  ascending  with  the  latter  acceleration  ?  In 
each  case  indicate  by  a  figure  what  are  the  forces  which  act  on  the  man, 
and  give  the  resultant  force  in  the  direction  of  motion. 

Am.,  (3)  105  lbs.,  (4)  231  lbs. 

15.  A  iet  of  water  having  a  sectional  area  of  12  square  inches,  and  a 
velocity  of  16  feet  per  second,  impinges  normally  on  a  fixed  plane  surface. 
What  is  the  mass  of  the  water  which  comes  on  the  plane  per  second  P  What 
is  the  momentum  of  this  quantity  before  impact  ?  What  is  the  force 
on  the  plane  P  If  the  jet  impinges  normally  on  a  plane  surface  which  has 
a  velocity  of  6  feet  per  second  in  the  direction  of  the  jet,  what  is  the 
velocity  of  the  water  relatively  to  the  surface  P  And  wnat  is  the  force 
exerted  on  the  surface  P  Find  the  amount  of  work  per  second  necessary 
to  maintain  the  jet,  and  the  work  done  by  it  per  second ;  and  find  the 
efficioncy.  Ans.,  2-58 ;  41*28 ;  413^8  lbs. ;  10  feet  per  second ;  16-1  lbs. ; 
832  ft.  lbs. ;  967  ft.  lbs. ;  -29. 

16.  The  head  of  a  steam-hammer  weighs  50  cwts. ;  steam  is  admitted 
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on  tlie  under  ride  for  lifting  only,  and  there  is  a  drop  of  5  feet.  What 
will  be  the  velocity  and  momentum  of  the  head  the  instant  before  the 
blow  is  given  if  the  fall  is  without  resistance  ?  If  the  time  during  which 
the  compression  of  the  iron  takes  place  be  ^  second,  find  the  average 
force  of  the  blow.  Ans.,  17*95  feet  per  second ;  3,121 ;  111*6  tons. 

17.  A  body  has  its  velocity  diminished  by  one-third.  By  how  much 
are  its  kinetic  energy  and  momentum  diminished  P  If  this  diminution 
was  brought  about  by  a  certain  constant  force  acting  on  the  bodv  through 
a  distance  of  5  feet,  through  what  further  distance  would  this  force  have 
to  act  in  order  to  bring  the  body  to  rest?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
diminution  of  velocity  had  taken  place  in  five  seconds,  what  additional 
time  would  be  required  to  bring  the  body  to  rest,  the  same  constant  force 
still  acting  P  Ans.,  4  feet ;  10  seconds. 

213.  Force  may  be  defined  as  the  space-rate  at  which  work  is  done 

or  any  form  of  energy  converted  into  another,  or  it  may  be  defined 

as  the  time-rate  of  transference  of  momentum. 

We  would  advise  students  to  make  two  sets  of  curves  from 

Table  IIa.,  p.  265.    The  first  is  given  in  Fig.  169.    The  second  set 
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ought  to  have  9  for  the  horizontal  coordinates  or  ahsdssas.  We  h&y  a 
seen  that  it  was  a  mobt  instructive  problem,  when  given  the  a,  t 
curve,  to  find  the  v,  t  and  $,  t  curves.  Now,  suppose  we  have  the 
a,  8  curve  and  we  wish  to  find  the  r,  »  and  the  ty  $  curves.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  already  worked  out  a  v,  s  curve  when  given 
an  a , «  curve  in  Art.  211.  But  let  us  look  at  it  from  our  new  point 
of  new.  In  the  Boll  engine  of  Art.  205  the  force  causing  upward 
motion  of  w  is  Ai?  —  w ;  the  mass  is  w/^,  and  so  the  acceleration 

is  a  =  (jLp  —  w)  +  -,  or  fl  =  f/i  —  -  )  -s-  —,      This  accelera- 

g  \         A/       Aff 

tion  is  given  in  Column  3  of  the  table  on  p.  269 ;  Column  1  shows  «, 
and  from  #  and  a  we  can  draw  our  #,  a  curve,  which  is  really  shown  as 
ouLiJMKof  Fig.  165,  a  being  the  ordinate  measured  upward*  frmn 

^T  dv       dv    ds  dv       1  t  1  1 

K  M .    Now,  o=-.  =  _.  _  =  i>,  and  hence  a.  ds  ^=v  .  dv,  or 
dt       as    at  as 


!■ 


a  ,  ds=z  l9^,  or  twice  the  area  of  the  a ,  s  diagram  np  to  any 

place  is  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

We  have,  in  our  usual  way,  worked  the  integral  ot  a  .  ds 

numerically  in  the  table,  and  we  give  the  values  of  v, 

ds 
Note  that  as  r  =  ^,  or  5^  ^  is/v,  we  get  the  intervals  of  time 

by  dividing  the  intervals  of  space  by  the  average  velocity  during 
the  interval.  Thus  the  interval  of  time  from  «  =  4  to  «  =  6  feet 
is  1  foot  -5-  i  (13-36  +  131),  or  00756  second;  and  if  we  had 
already  determined  that  t  ^  '5086  for  »  ^  4,  we  know  that 
t  =  -5086  +  '0756  for  *  =  5.  In  this  way  the  numbers  of 
column  6  were  obtained. 

If  the  V,  s  diagram  is  given,  and  we  are  asked  to  find  the  a,  s 
diagram,  we  notice  that 

dv  dv  ds  do 
"  =  5<  =  *-*  =  *'^----<'>- 
Therefore  a  is  represented  by  the  sub-normal  to  the  v  diagram.  We 
advise  no  student  to  use  the  measurement  of  the  normal  of  a  curve 
for  any  useful  purpose.  It  is  practically  too  inaccurate.  But 
from  a  table  of  the  values  of  v  and  »,  taken  from  a  curve  which 
will  correct  errors  of  observation,  values  of  5t;/85,  and  therefore  of  v 
9v/d8  or  a,  may  be  calculated  with  no  great  eiTor.  The  values  of  t 
may  be  obtained  as  in  the  last  example,  and  the  whole  motion  is 
known. 

•  Of  course  if  of  the  variables  t,  s,  v,  •  any  one  is  known  as  an 
algebraic  function  of  the  other,  it  is  an  exercise  in  the  calculus  to 
find  any  or  all  the  others  in  terms  of  any  one ;  as  also  the  work 
done,  or  the  kinetic  energy,  and  other  things. 

Example, — ^A  body  has  reached  the  earth  at  London  from  space, 
no  other  force  than  the  earth's  gravitation  having  acted  upon  it ; 
what  is  its  velocity  P  If  r©  feet  is  the  distance  of  London  from 
the  earth*s  centre,  and  at  any  other  x^lace  reached  by  the  body  if 

the  distance  is  r,  then  g,  the  acceleration  at  r,  is  ^n  n^-  Let  2^0r,* 
be  called  ja,  then  »     ''o^ 
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^i^    dh-  l^    dr         ..    ,  /dr\i        »        ,  6'  ,„, 

dr 
Let  ji=^0  when  r  =  oo,  and  we  need  to  add  no  constant.    Ilence 

-z-  =  — r,  and  therefore  r^dr  =  —  4  .  rf^     We  take  the  —  sign 

as  we  imagine  the  body  falling.    Integrating  again,  we  hare 

^ri=s  —  bt  +  e.    Let  t  =  0  when  r  =  r^f  so  that  all  our  times 
before  reaching  the  earth  will  be  negative. 

ir,l=^c  .•.<=^^(roi-ri)....(3). 

• 

It  is  (2)  that  we  asked  for. 

Note  that  a  body  of  w  lbs.,  when  it  reaches  r  from  space,  has 
w  J2 
a  kinetic  energy  J  —  —,  or  w  t^/Tq,    We  are  therefore  proirtpted  to 

study  the  problem  from  the  energy  rather  than  the  momentum 

point  of  yiew.     Imagine  a  body  of  1  lb.  leaving  the  earth  (say  at 

London). 

At  the  distance  r  feet  from  the  earth's  centre  the  weight  of  the 

r  ^ 
body  is  -^  if  Tq  is  the  distance  of  the  earth's  surface  from  the 

centre.     The  potential  energy  here  being  v,  and  beiug  v  +  5v 

at  r  +  8r,  8v  =  weight  x  8r  =  -^  .  8r.      Hence  v  = ^  + 

const. 

If  Vq  is  the  potential  energy  of  1  lb.  (we  are  really  in  all  this 
neglecting  the  &ct  that  the  earth  moves  relatively  to  the  object)  at 

the  earth's  surface,  v©  ^™ ^  +  const.,  so  that  our  constant  is 


.  2 


The  potcnlial  energy  when  r  =  oo  is  v^  +  Tq.  Hence  we  have 
the  easily  remembered  fact : — A  body  of  w  lbs.  lifted  infinitely  high 
from  the  earth's  surface  would  receive  a  store  of  w  r^  foot-pounds  of 
energy  if  r^  is  the  radius  of  the  earth  in  feet ;  and  if  we  imagine 
all  tluis  converted  into  kinetic  energy,  we  see  that  the  velocity  of 
the  body  coming  from  rest  in  space  would  be  ^/  ^orQ  when  g^  =* 
82*2.    If  y  is  the  gravitational  acceleration  at  the  place  r,  the 
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body's  speed  on  reaching  this  place  would  be  •/Igr'^  and  if  we 
remember  that  g  =  g^r^l^^,  calculation  Ls  easy,    v  =  ^'Ig^^r, 

If  we  write  •  *■  •"  jI  ^l^ere  t  is  time,  and  if  »/  1g^^  is  called 

i,  then  ^  ri  .  dr  =  b  ,€U,  or  —  |  ri  =  ft^  +  const.  Thus,  if  we 
count  time  from  the  time  of  reaching  the  earth's  surface,  so 
that  it  is  always  negative,  let  <  =  0  when  r      r^    The  constant 

is  -  irjy  and  so  i  =  jj  (roi  -  rl). 

Also,  as  rrl  =»  b,  r  i  =  ^,  and  hence  *  =  ^  v  •        ^)'  ^^ 

^  =  ro«--2-'^='**V»         TJ      '^  =  H"        -2-)       • 

126.  Force  f  is  rate  of  change  of  momentum  h.  If  force  f  acts 
for  time  9/,  it  increases  the  momentum  of  a  body  by  the  amount  9  m  ; 

du  C 

80  we  can  say  either  that  f  =  -^,  or  that  I    r  .  dl  =  whole  gain 

of  momentum 'if  t  is  the  time  during  which  the  gain  occurs. 
Of  course  if  f  is  constant,  we  have  f  t  =  gain  in  momentum ; 
or  tlkB  whole  momentum  gained  is  the  force  multiplied  by  the 
time.  But  if  F  varies,  we  can  only  say  that  the  whole  gain  of 
momentum,  divided  by  the  time,  is  the  average  force  dming  the 
time.    Here  we  have  a  time  average. 

Spa«e  avenge  value  of  force  =  ^^°fjj^^ :  tiiiia  avetage 

r       « «  momentum  gained 

value  of  force  = ,   ,    ..  . 

whole  tmie 

Continuallv  in  dynamics  we  are  considering  the  two  great  ideas 
of  energy  and  momentum.  On  any  system  if  a  force  acts  from 
outside  bodies  it  gives  energy,  and  it  gives  momentum.  If  no 
force  acts  from  the  outside,  the  momentum  and  moment  of 
momentum  remain  unaltered ;  and  the  total  energy  would  remain 
unaltered  were  it  not  that  other  forms  of  energy  become  changed 
to  heat,  and  a  system  loses  heat  by  radiation.  If  Uie  earth-moon 
system  wore  alone  in  space,  we  have  to  consider  that  its  moment  of 
momentum  remains  constant,  whereas  its  total  store  of  mechanical 
energy  is  diminishing.  Professor  Purser  pointed  out  that  this  idea 
gives  us  the  past  and  future  history  of  the  earth-moon  system,  and 
Professor  Darwin  has  worked  it  out  for  us. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  of  laboratory  experiments  is  that 
in  which  two  bodies,  a  and  b,  are  suspended  so  that  they  may 
collide,  their  motions  before  and  after  collision  being  measurable. 
The  whole  momentum  after  impact  is  the  same  as  before  impact ; 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  notice  that  when  ▲  strikes  b  at  rest 
the  extent  of  swing  of  &e  two  in  combination  after  impact  is  not 
affected  by  the  initial  rebounding  and  chattering  and  the  many 
little  circumstances  which  cause  the  energy  after  impact  to  be  quite 
different  from  what  it  was  before.  Men  who  do  not  make 
experiments  of  this  kind  have  no  clear  notions  of    dynamical 
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phenomena,  unless  they  are  very  exceptional  (that  is,  men  of 
genius). 

When  the  momentum  m,  as  of  a  pile-driver,  is  destroyed  in  the 
time  T,  m/t  is  the  time  average  force  of  the  blow;  wo  have  a 
perfectly  aefinite  idea  of  what  is  meant.  But  when  we  are  told 
that  the  whole  energy  of  the  falling  pile-driver,  divided  by  the 
distance  through  which  the  pile  is  forced  into  the  ground,  gives  us 
the  resistance  of  the  ground  to  the  pile,  we  get  a  misleading 
academic  statement.  The  blow  is  a  complicated  phenomenon ;  and 
even  in  the  much  simpler  case  of  the  history  of  the  collision  of  two 
billiard-balls  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  see  how  and  where  the 
total  energy  is  converted  into  heat  (see  Art.  404). 

Indicator  diagrams  of  engines  are  space  diagrams  of  force. 
Their  average  heights  enable  the  work  done  to  be  calculated. 
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When  a  mass  is  yibrating  at  the  end  of  a  spiral  spriog;  the 

space  diagram  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  spring  upon  the  body  ik 

f*-  straight  line.    The  space  average  of  the  force  (neglecting  the 

weight  of  the  body)  between  the  end  of  a  swing  and  the  mid 

position  is  half  what  the  force  was  at  the  end  of  the  swing; 

whereas  the  time  average  of  the  force  in  this  interval  is  iSe 

2 
fraction  -  of  the  force  at  the  end. 

ir 

216.  Example. — A  body  of  6  tons  moving  at  6  miles  per  honr ; 
what  are  its  momentum  and  kinetic  energy?  Find  the  time 
average  of  the  force  which  will  stop  it  in  5  seconds. — Ana.^  The 
mass  is  347*8;  momentum,  1*97  x  lO';  the  kinetic  energy  is 
13466-8 ;    time  average  of  force  =  612  lbs. 

If  the  force  increases  for  2f  seconds,  and  then  diminishes  again, 
in  both  cases  uniformly  wifli  time,  draw  curves  showing  the 
velocity  with  time,  and  also  with  distance;  also  of  force  with 
distance.     What  is  the  space  average  of  the  stopping  force  ? 

Draw  a  curve  showing  acceleration  a  and  ^  (a  is  negative) ;  the 
integral  of  this  shows  v  and  ^,  the  ordinate  at  ^  =  o  being  6  nules 
per  hour,  or  8*8  feet  per  second.  The  integral  of  the  «,  t  curve 
shows  8  and  t  where  «  is  distance  from  where  the  force  began  to 
act.  Now  a  x  mass  represents  force.  Hence  the  values  of  a 
represent  force  to  some  scale.  Now  plot  a  new  curve  showing 
force  and  «.  The  whole  area  of  it  is  the  kinetic  energy.  The 
average  height  of  it  is  the  space  average  of  the  force. — ^Ans.,  621  lbs. 

We  have  performed  the  integrations  numerically,  and  have 
shown  the  results  in  the  table  on  p.  273,  and  we  have  shown  the 
various  curves  in  Fig.  169a. 


Fig.  IOOa. 

o  A  A  A  »  shows  a  and  /,  t  parallel  to  o  D. 
o  c  B  B  »  shows  V  and  ^,  t  parallel  to  o  Dit 
o  1 1  J  B  shows  s  and  t^  t  parallel  to  o  d. 
o  H  II  H  o  shows  F  and  «,  *  parallel  to  o  d. 
o  0  V  V  o  shows  V  and  «,  s  parallel  to  o  o. 


»5 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

MATERIALS   USED  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

217.  Mere  reading  will  give  to  no  student  a  knowledge  o! 
the  properties  of  materials.  I  insist  on  the  necessity  for  work 
in  a  pattern-shop  and  a  fitting-shop  and  forge ;  and  setting  work 
in  machine  tools.  Workshops  at  a  college  or  school  are  not 
intended  for  the  teaching  of  trades,  which  can  only  be  done  in 
real  shops  beside  real  workmen.  A  student  learns  facts  about 
materials  which  are  necessary  for  his  study  of  mechanics  ;  it  is 
a  secondary  matter  that  he  also  acquires  some  skill  which 
enables  him  to  learn  his  trade  quickly  in  a  real  shop  afterwards. 
Town  boys  buy  their  toys  and  never  come  in  contact  with 
nature ;  country  boys  are  always  making  things  and  learning 
much  besides  the  propei-ties  of  materiak. 

218.  Stone. — The  rocks  which  have  once  been  melted,  and 
have  cooled  slowly,  are  usually  hard,  compact,  strong,  and  dur- 
able. They  are  most  easily  worked  when  regard  is  paid  to  the 
fact  that  they  naturally  divide  up  into  certain  regular  shapes. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  crystalline  in  texture.  Stratified 
rocks  are  those  which  have  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a 
sea  or  river;  they  are  often  easily  divided  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  layers  of  which  they  are  built  up,  but  sometimes 
there  are  lines  of  easy  cleavage  in  other  directions.  These 
rocks  vary  very  much  in  appearance,  according  to  the  method 
of  their  formation,  and  to  the  heat  and  pressure  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  sometimes  being  very  crystalline,  strong, 
and  durable,  like  mcurble.  Slaty  lOCks  may  be  hard  and  durable, 
or  soft  and  perishable ;  they  are  not  much  used  in  construction, 
except  as  roof  covering.  Sandstones  are  hardened  sand  of 
very  different  degrees  of  compactness,  porosity,  strength,  and 
durability.  There  are  limestones  whose  particles  seem  to  form 
ono  continuous  mass,  and  which,  when  they  have  been  subjected 
to  great  heat  and  pressure,  become  marbles/  there  are  also 
limestones  which  are  composed  of  distinct  grains  cemented 
together,  and  which  may  vary  very  much  in  compactness,^ 
strength,  and  durability.  Besides  these  there  are  conglomerates, 
in  which  fragments  of  older  rocks  are  imbedded.  A  little 
knowledge  of  geology  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the 
properties  of  rocka    Stones  are  preserved  by  coating  them 
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with  some  material  such  as  coal-tar,  various  kinds  of  oil  aud 
paint,  or  soluble  glass,  which  fills  their  pores  and  prevents  the 
entrance  of  moisture.  An  artificial  stone,  which  can  be  made 
in  blocks  of  any  required  size  and  shape,  is  obtained  by  turning 
out  of  moulds  and  afterwards  saturating  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  a  mixture  of  clean  sharp  sand  and  silicate 
of  soda.  The  chloride  of  calcium  and  silicate  of  soda  produce 
silicate  of  lime,  which  cements  the  sand  together,  and  thus 
gradually  consolidates  the  whole  mass. 

219.  Bricks. — Bricks  are  made  of  tempered  (that  is,  freed 
from  pebbles,  saturated  with  water,  and  well  ground  and  mixed) 
clay,  moulded,  dried  gently,  then  raised  to  and  kept  at  a  white 
heat  in  a  kiln  for  some  days,  and  cooled  gradually.  Sand  in 
the  clay  prevents  too  much  contraction  and  helps  vitrification. 
Bricks  should  have  plane  parallel  surfaces  and  sharp  right- 
angled  edges,  should  give  a  clear  ringing  sound  when  struck, 
should  be  compact,  uniform,  and  somewhat  glassy  when  broken, 
free  from  cracks,  and  able  to  absorb  not  more  than  one-fifteenth 
of  their  weight  of  water.  They  ought  to  require  at  least  half 
a  ton  per  square  inch  to  crush  them.  The  published  tests  are 
sometimes  much  more  than  a  ton  per  square  inch.  Probably 
half  the  published  strengths  are  the  true  strengths  of  bricks  or 
of  brickwork.  The  standard  brick  is  8J  x  4|  x  2|  inches. 
The  average  weight  of  brickwork  is  116  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 
A  bricklayer  lays  from  100  to  200  bricks  per  hour. 

220.  Limestone,  when  burnt  in  kilns,  gives  ofi*  carbonic 
acid.  If  pure  it  forms  quick-lime,  which  combines  readily  with 
water,  becoming  larger  in  volume.  Mixed  with  clean  sand  this 
forms  mortar,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  hardens  by  losing  its 
water  and  combining  with  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  If  the 
burnt  limestone  were  not  pure,  but  contained  certain  kinds  of 
clayey  materials,  iron,  &c.,  it  would  not  combine  with  much 
water,  but  when  ground  up  fine,  water  enables  its  particles  to 
combine  chemically  with  one  another,  forming  compound  sili- 
cates with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  depending  on  its  composition. 
Such  cement  first  «6to,  acquiring  a  large  degree  of  firmness,  and 
then  more  slowly  and  without  much  expansion  becomes  as  hard 
as  many  limestones.  These  natural  hydraulic  limestones  are 
not  much  used  now.  Nearly  pure  limestone  or  chalk  is  mixed 
with  about  one- third  of  its  volume  of  blue  clay  to  produce — 
when  ground  and  mixed  in  plenty  of  water,  then  drained  and 
dried,  then  burnt  to  incipient  vitrification  and  ground  up  again 
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very  finely  indeed — ^an  artificial  cement,  which  is  equal,  if  not 
Buperior,  to  the  natural  cement.  This  is  the  Portland  cement 
now  in  usa  Fineness  in  the  particles  is  exceedingly  important. 
Sand  in  mortar  saves  expense,  and  prevents  the  cracking  of 
the  mortar  in  dryliig;  coarse  sand  seems  better  than  fine. 
Two  measures  of  sand  to  1  of  slaked  lime  or  3  to  7  of  sand  to 
1  of  cement  are  the  average  allowances,  but  every  person  who 
uses  mortar  ought  to  test  a  particular  lime  or  cement  to  see 
how  much  sand  it  will  bear  to  have  mixed  with  it.  Concrete 
is  a  mixture  of  6  of  gravel  or  broken  stones  and  1  of  cement. 

From  the  time  of  setting  the  tensile  strength  of  cement 
increases  at  first  rapidly  and  gradually  more  slowly.  The 
French  standard  is  280  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  the  end  of  seven 
days,  500  lbs.  in  28  days,  640  lbs.  in  84  day& 

The  initial  strengths  of  neat  cement,  1  of  cement  to  2  of 
sand,  1  of  cement  to  5  of  sand  being  about  1  :  ^  :  f ;  the 
gains  of  strength  in  a  year  are  about  as  5  :  4  :  3.  Using  too 
much  water  weakens  cement ;  water  about  -J-  to  ^  of  the  weight 
of  the  cement  is  found  to  give  the  best  results  in  testing.  The 
true  crushing  stress  of  cement  is  probably  about  six  times  the 
tensile  stresa 

221.  Timber. — ^A  tree  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  little 
tubes  and  cells  arranged  roughly  in  concentric  circles,  one  circle 
for  each  year  of  growth,  because  the  sap  which  circulates  out- 
side is  checked  every  winter.  The  process  of  seasoning  consists 
in  uniformly  drying  the  timber.  As  each  little  portion  dries, 
it  contracts  and  becomes  more  rigid,  and  it  contracts  much 
more  readily  in  the  direction  of  the  circular  arrangement  of  the 
tubes  than  it  does  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  least 
easily  in  the  direction  along  the  tree.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
if  the  tree  is  dried  whole,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  splitting 
radially.  If  the  tree  is  cut  up  before  drying  we  can  tell  the 
way  in  which  the  planks  will  warp  if  we  remember  the  above 
facts. 

Firwoods  are  easily  wrought,  and  possess  straightness  in 
fibre  and  great  resistance  to  direct  puU  and  transverse  load, 
and  are  largely  used  because  of  their  cheapness.  They  differ 
greatly  in  strength,  but  their  weak  point  is  their  inability  to 
resist  shearing.  The  best  of  these  is  the  red  pine  or  Memel 
timber  from  Russia,  which  can  be  had  in  large  scantlings,  and 
thus  used  without  trussing.  The  white  fir  or  Norway  spruce 
is  suitable  for  planking  and  light  framing,  and  is  imported 
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from  Christiania  in  "  deals,"  "  battens,"  and  "  planks."  Larch 
is  a  very  strong  timber,  hard  to  work,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
warp  in  drying,  and  is  therefore  not  suitable  for  framing,  but 
is  largely  used  for  railway-sleepers  and  fences,  because  of  its 
durability  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  Cedar  lasts  long  in 
roofs,  but  is  deficient  in  strength. 

The  English  oak  is  the  strongest  and  most  durable  of  all 
woods  grown  in  temperate  climates,  but  is  very  slow-growing 
and  expensive.  Its  great  durability  when  exposed  to  the 
weather  seems  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  gallic  acid,  which, 
however,  in  any  wood  corrodes  iron  fastenings ;  trenails  or 
wooden  spikes  should  be  used  instead.  Teak,  which  is  grown 
in  the  East,  is  the  finest  of  all  woods  for  the  engineer.  It  is 
very  uniform  and  compact  in  texture,  and  contains  an  oily 
matter  which  contributes  greatly  to  its  durability.  It  is  used 
specially  in  ship-building  and  railway  carriages.  Mahogany  is 
unsuitable  for  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  it  has  a  fine  appear- 
ance and  is  not  likely  to  warp  much  in  drying.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  furniture  and  ornamental  purposes,  and  to  some 
extent  in  pattern-making.  Ash  is  noted  for  its  toughness  and 
flexibility,  and  a  capability  of  resisting  sudden  stresses  of  all 
kinds,  which  make  it  specially  adapted  for  handles  of  tools  and 
shafts  <of  carriages.  It  is  very  durable  when  kept  dry.  It  is 
not  obtainable  in  large  scantlings,  and  is  sometimes  very 
diflScult  to  work.  Elm  is  valuable  for  its  durability  when 
constantly  wet,  which  makes  it  useful  for  piles  or  foundations 
under  water.  It  is  noted  for  its  toughness,  though  inferior  to 
oak  in  this  respect^  as  also  in  its  strength  and  stiifuess.  It  is 
very  liable  to  warp.  Beech  is  smooth  and  close  in  its  grain. 
It  is  nearly  as  strong  as  oak,  but  is  durable  only  when  kept 
either  very  dry  or  constantly  wet.  It  is  very  tough,  but  not 
so  stiff*  as  oak.     (See  also  Table  VII.) 

The  best  time  for  felling  timber  is  when  the  tree  has 
reached  its  maturity,  and  in  autumn  when  the  sap  is  not 
circulating.  We  want  to  have  as  little  sap  in  the  timber  as 
possible,  and  in  order  to  harden  the  sapwood,  some  foresters 
are  of  opinion  that  the  bark  should  be  taken  oft*  in  the  spring 
before  felling.  After  timber  is  felled,  it  is  well  to  square  it  by 
taking  off"  the  outer  slabs. 

Timber  is  for  the  most  part  dried  by  putting  it  into  hot- 
air  chambers,  from  ono  to  ten  weeks  according  to  the  thioknesa 
Even  when  kept  quite  dry,  ventilation  is  necessary  to  prevent 
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dry  rot.  The  circumstances  least  favourable  to  the  durability 
of  timber  are  alternate  wetting  and  drying,  as  in  the  case  of 
timber  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  whereas  good 
Seasoning  and  ventilation  are  most  favourable  conditions.  The 
most  effective  means  adopted  for  preserving  timber  is  by 
saturating  it  with  a  black  oily  liquid  called  creosote.  The 
timber  is  placed  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  and  the  air  and  moisture 
extracted  from  its  pores  as  far  as  possible.  The  warm  creosote 
is  then  forced  into  these  pores  at  a  pressure  of  170  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  In  this  way  timber  may  be  made  to  absorb  from 
a  tenth  to  a  twelfth  of  its  weight  of  creosote. 

I  shall  give  few  numbers  here  for  the  strength  of  timber. 
Tests  of  small  specimens  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  time 
of  felling,  the  duration  of  drying,  the  part  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  specimen  is  cut,  and  many  other  circumstances  affect 
the  strength.  A  beam  will  sometimes  break  with  a  long  con- 
tinued load  only  about  half  of  what  will  fracture  it  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  ultimate  shearing  stress  along  the  grain  of 
ash  is  about  600,  oak  850,  pine  and  spruce  300  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  For  bending,  the  average  value  of  /in  (1)  of  Art.  341 
seems  to  be  for  spruce  5,000,  yellow  pine  7,300,  oak  6,000,  and 
white  pine  5,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  their  Young's  moduli 
being  respectively  14  x  10^  17  x  lO^,  13  x  lO^,  and  11  x  10^  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  The  crushing  strength  of  timber  may  roughly 
be  taken  as  from  4,0.00  to  3,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  its 
tensile  strength  as  about  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.* 

222.  Glass. — Glass  is  a  combined  silicate  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  or  both,  with  silicates  of  calcium,  aluminium,  iron,  lead, 
and  other  chemical  substances.  Certain  mixtures  of  flint  and 
chemicals  are  melted  in  crucibles,  formed  when  hot  into  the 
required  shapes,  and  cooled  as  slowly  as  possible.  This  may  be 
called  the  devitrification  of  glass  by  slow  cooling,  giving  rise 
to  crystallisation.  The  more  slowly  and  more  uniformly  the 
cooling  is  effected,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  the  glass  will  be 
without  internal  strains.  When  glass  is  suddenly  COOled,  as 
when  a  melted  drop  falls  into  water,  the  outside  is  suddenly 
contracted,  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and  there  are  such 
internal  strains  that  if  the  tapering  part  be  broken  or  scratched 
at  the  point  the  whole  drop  crumbles  into  a  state  of  dust.  A 
blow  or  scratch  on  the  thick  part  produces  no  such  effect. 
Heating  and  gradual  cooling  destroy  this  property.  Many 
peculiarities  in  the  behaviour  cf  metals  when  heated  and  ooqled 

*  ^ee  Appendii^ 
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seem  to  be  caricatured  in  glass,  ixwaiblj  because  tbey  are  dns 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  portions  of  matter  which  are  about  to 
form  one  crystal  mnst  be  at  the  same  temperature,  and  when 
the  substance  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  there  is  great  variation 
in  temperatura  Pure  metals  are  good  conductors^  but  the 
admixture  of  small  quantities  of  carbon  and  of  gases  hurts 
their  conductivity.  Toughened  glass  is  the  name  wrongly 
given  to  the  hardened  glass  produced  by  plunging  glass,  in  a 
nearly  melting  state,  into  a  rather  hot  oily  bath.  This  glass 
is  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  the  glass  in  a  Rupert's  drop. 
It  is  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  it  with  a  diamond,  but  if 
the  diamond  cuts  too  deep  the  whole  mass  breaks  up  into  little 
pieces.  Objects  made  of  it  may  be  thrown  violently  on  the 
Boor  without  breaking. 

223*  Cast  Iron. — Certain  chemical  changes  occur  when  the 
ores  of  iron,  generally  oxides,  are  smelted  with  coke ;  the  iron 
ceases  to  be  in  combination  with  the  oxygen,  and  appears  in 
metallic  form,  associated,  however,  with  carbon  derived  from 
the  fuel.  There  are  usually  other  impurities  besides,  derived 
from  the  same  source  or  from  the  ores.  When  the  carbon  is 
all  combined  with  the  iron  the  cast  iron  is  "  white,"  and  is 
very  hard  and  brittle.  When  only  a  little  is  combined,  and 
most  of  its  particles  crystallise  separately,  the  cast  iron  is  grey 
in  colour ;  it  is  weaker  and  more  fusible.  Using  the  common 
names  for  the  different  varieties,  No.  1  is  darkest  in  colour,  and 
from  No.  4  to  No.  1  there  is  a  gradual  darkening  in  colour.  In 
the  cupola  of  the  foundry  a  little  purification  is  effected,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  composition  of  a  casting  is  from  97  to  95  per 
cent,  of  iron,  the  remainder  being  nearly  pure  carbon,  often 
very  largely  in  the  combined  form  owing  to  the  elimination  of 
one  of  the  impurities — namely,  silicon.  Nos.  2,  3,  4  are  com- 
monly used  in  the  foundry,  mixtures  being  made  of  them  in 
various  proportions  according  to  circumstances.  A  greater 
proportion  of  No.  3  or  No.  4  gives  greater  strength,  whereas  a 
greater  proportion  of  No.  1  gives  gpreater  fluidity  and  a  better 
power  of  expanding  at  the  moment  when  the  metal  solidifies^ 
so  that  the  sharp  corners  of  the  mould  are  better  filled. 
Higher  numbers  than  4,  as  8,  7,  6,  and  5 — the  white  varieties 
— are  seldom  used  in  the  foundry,  but  they  may  be  converted 
into  grey  varieties  by  cooling  from  a  very  high  temperature 
at  a  slow  rate,  but  much  more  easily  and  immediately  by 
the  addition  of  certain  brands  of  cast  iron  containing  specii4 
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impurities  suqh  as  "  siliconeisen  "  or  "  glazed  pig."  A  special 
degree  of  fluidity  and  resistance  to  action  of  acids  is  conferred 
upon  cast  iron  by  the  presence  of  a  little  phosphorus,  but  this 
impurity  renders  iron  fragile  at  low  temperatures,  just  as  the 
presence  of  much  silicon  will  render  it  weak  and  liable  to 
fracture  from  shock.  To  soften  a  hard  casting,  it  is  heated  in 
a  mixture  of  bone-ash  and  coal-dust  or  sand,  and  allowed  to 
cool  there  slowly. 

The  density  of  cast  iron  varies  from  6*8  in  dark  grey 
foundry  iron  to  7  6  in  white  iron.  Of  late  years  cast  iron  has 
greatly  improved  in  strength;  this  is  due  probably  to  our 
better  knowledge.  Contracts  are  sometimes  undertaken  to 
deliver  iron  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  greater  strength  than  the 
average  number  of  our  table,  p.  411.  The  crushing  fracture 
usually  makes  an  angle  of  56  degrees  with  the  axis  of  a  t«st 
column.  The  strengths  of  little  round  columns  of  lengths  equal 
to  from  one  to  three  diameters  are  much  the  same,  but  shorter 
columns  are  very  much  stronger,  and  longer  columns  are  very 
much  weaker.  The  reason  for  this  is  given  in  Art.  256.  The 
specified  test  for  cast  iron  is  often  this — that  a  bar  3  feet 
between  supports,  section  2  inches  deep  and  1  inch  broad,  should 
carry  a  middle  load  of  25  to  35  cwt.,  and  will  deflect  before 
fracture  0*2  to  0*5  inch.  The  average  ultimate  shearing  stress 
is  15  tons  per  square  inch  as  tested  by  torsion.  Bemelting  im- 
proves the  strength,  but  not  beyond  a  cei-tain  number  of  times, 
a  tenacity  of  6  tons  per  square  inch  in  the  pig  becoming  9  tons 
after  the  second  melting,  and  12  tons  after  the  fifth.  This 
seems  connected  with  the  change  of  the  iron  from  grey  to 
white  by  increase  of  the  combined  carbon  and  decrease  of 
silicon. 

Mr.  Turner  has  arrived  at  the  following  percentages  as 
giving  the  following  qualities  in  the  highest  degrees  : — 


Softness 

Hardness 
General  strength 
Stiffness 
Tensile  strength 
Crushing  strength 


Combined 
Carbon. 


015 
0-50 

Over  10 


Graphitic 
Carbon. 


31 

2-8 

Under  2*6 


Silicon. 


2'6 
Under  0  8 

1*42 

10 

1-8 
About  0-8 
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224.  Patterns  of  objects  are  usually  made  in  yellow  pine 
(sometimes  of  metal  if  many  castings  are  wanted),  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  per  foot  in  every  direction  larger  than  the  object 
is  to  be,  because  the  iron  object  contracts  to  this  extent  in  cooling. 
Gun-metal  contracts  about  one-eleventh  of  an  inch  per  foot, 
and  brass  about  twice  as  much.  A  thoughtful  pattern-maker 
can  often  greatly  diminish  the  labour  of  moulding.  Prints  are 
excrescences  made  on  the  patterns  to  show  in  the  mould  where 
certain  cores  are  to  be  placed.  These  cores  are  made  of  loam 
or  core-sand  in  core-boxes,  which  the  pattern-maker  supplies ; 
they  represent  the  spaces  in  the  object  where  the  melted  metal 
is  not  to  flow.  They  are  coated  with  a  wash  of  charcoal  dust 
and  clay.  Common  casting  is  green-sand ;  there  is  the  more 
elaborate  dry-sand  for  such  objects  as  pipes,  and  there  is  the 
most  expensive  loam  moulding,  in  which  the  mould  is  built  up 
without  a  pattern.  You  must  see  for  yourself  in  a  foundry 
what  are  the  usual  methods  of  preparing  a  mould  :  How  the 
pattern  is  made  so  as  to  draw  out  easily ;  how  the  surface  of 
the  sand  is  blackened ;  how  the  moulder  arranges  his  vents  to 
let  gases  escape  from  the  more  compact  parts  of  the  sand ; 
how  he  places  his  gates  to  let  the  metal  run  into  the  mould 
with  just  enough  rapidity  and  yet  without  hurt  to  the  mould. 
You  must  also  see  for  yourself,  taking  sketches  in  your  note- 
book and  making  a  drawing  of  the  cupola,  how  the  pig  iron  is 
melted  and  poured  into  the  moulds ;  how  the  moulder  stands 
moving  an  iron  rod  up  and  down  in  one  of  the  gates,  producing 
just  so  much  circulation  and  eddying  motion  in  the  melted  iron 
as  is  likely  to  remove  bubbles  of  gas  which  may  otherwise  be 
unable  to  escape  from  the  sides  and  corners  of  the  mould,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  cavities  by  shrinkage  or 
"piping";  how  in  some  castings  he  exposes  to  the  air  certain 
parts  wtich  would  otherwise  cool  too  slowly  for  the  rest  of  the 
object;  how  next  morning  he  screens  his  sand  and  wets  it. 
You  ought  to  observe  the  appearance  of  the  castings  before 
and  after  they  are  cleaned  up  next  morning. 

225.  The  Cooling  of  Castings. — The  most  important  matter 
in  connection  with  moulding  is  that  there  shall  be  the  same 
amount  of  contraction  at  the  same  time  in  every  portion  of  the 
mass  of  metal  as  it  cools;  otherwise,  when  finished,  there  may  be 
internal  strains,  which  very  much  weaken  the  object,  and  often 
produce  fracture.  In  designing  the  shape  of  an  object  which  is 
to  be  cast,  care  is  taken  that  when  a  thin  portion  joins  a  thick 
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one  it  shall  do  so  by  getting  gradually  thicker,  and  not  by  an 
abrupt  change  of  size.  The  thin  piece  exposes  more  surface, 
and  cooling  is  effected  through  the  surface.  The  thin  rim  of  a 
pulley  cools  sooner  than  the  arms,  and  becomes  rigid  sooner ; 
when  the  arms  cool  they  contract  so  much  as  sometimes  to 
produce  fracture  near  the  junction.  In  a  thick  cylindric  object 
the  outer  portion  becomes  rigid  first;  now  when  the  inner 
portion  contracts  it  tends  to  make  the  outer  portion  contract 
too  much,  and  the  outer  portion  prevents  the  inner  from 
contracting  so  much  as  it  ought  to,  so  that  the  outer  portion 
retains  a  compressive  strain,  and  the  inner  a  teilsile  strain. 
When  a  hollow  cylinder  is  cast,  and  is  required  to  withstand  a 
great  bursting  pressure — that  is,  all  the  metal  is  required  to 
withstand  tensile  tresses — it  is,  usual  to  cool  it  from  the  inside 
by  means  of  a  metcU  corCy  in  which  cold  water  circulates.  The 
inside  now  becomes  rigid  sooner,  the  outer  portions  as  they 
solidify  contract,  and  tend  to  make  the  inner  portion  con- 
tract more  than  it  naturally  would,  and  there  is  a  per- 
manent state  of  compressive  strain  inside  and  tensile  strain 
outside  in  the  object,  which  materially  helps  it  to  resist 
a  bursting  pressure.  This  inequality  of  contraction  and 
production  of  internal  strains  in  objects  cause  them  to  vary  in 
their  total  bulk  as  compared  with  that  of  their  patterns,  but  it 
is  probable  that  some  of  this  variation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  contraction  of  grey  oast  iron  is  only  1  per  cent,  of  its 
linear  dimension,  whereas  white  cast  iron  contracts  2  to 
2  J  per  cent.  The  fractional  difference  between  size  of  pattern 
and  the  finished  object  varies  from  one-twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch  per  foot  in  small,  thin  objects  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
per  foot  in  heavy  pipe  castings  and  girders.  Small  castings 
seem  to  be  considerably  stronger  than  large  ones.  As  there  is 
always  great  inequality  in  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  casting  near 
a  sharp  comer,  internal  strains  may  be  expected  here,  and  also 
an  inequality  in  the  nature  of  the  cast  iron,  since  the  grey 
variety  gets  whiter  the  more  rapidly  it  is  cooled.  In  nearly  all 
bodies  a  re-entrant  comer  is  a  place  of  weakness  (see  Art.  303), 
and  is  specially  to  be  guarded  against  in  castings.  Crystals  of 
cast  iron  and  other  metals  group  themselves  along  lines  of  flow 
of  heat.  When  a  plate  or  wire  of  iron  or  steel  is  rolled  or 
pnlled,  the  crystals  become  more  longitudinal,  and  the  wire  or 
plate  becomes  stronger,  whereas  annealing  allows  the  crystals 
to  arrange  themselves  laterally,  and  the  material  is  weakened. 
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It  is  said  that  time  gradually  reduces  some  interqal  sbraina. 
Castings  whicli  have  been  rapidly  cooled  by  being  cast  in  an 
iron  mould  (painted  on  its  inside  with  loam)  are  whiter  and 
very  hard  in  those  parts  which  lie  nearest  the  mould, 
whereas  they  are  grey  and  strong  inside.  These,  like  the 
hollow  cylinder  above  mentioned,  are  called  chilled  castings. 
When  a  cleaned  casting,  preferably  of  white  iron,  is  put  in  a 
box,  surrounded  with  oxide  of  iron  (hematite  iron  ore  or  rolling 
mill  scale),  and  kept  at  a  white  heat  for  a  length  of  time  (say 
a  week),  its  surface,  to  a  depth  dependent  on  the  time,  loses 
its  carbon  and  becomes  pure  or  wrought  iron,  which  is  much 
tougher  than  cast  iron.  The  teeth  of  wheels  are  sometimes 
heated  in  this  way.  Such  are  malleable  castings.  Malleable 
cast  iron  seems  to  be  of  50  per  cept.  greater  tensile  strength  than 
cast  iron,  with  a-  contraction  of  8  per  cent,  before  fracture ;  it 
stands  about  60  tons  per  square  inch  crushing  stress.  Melted  cast 
iron  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  pieces  of  wrought  iron, 
and  is  then  said  to  be  toughened  cast  iron.  When  sufficient 
iron  is  so  added  it  becomes  an  inferior  variety  of  cast  steel. 

226.  Wrought  Iron. — Oast  iron  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
melted  state  for  a  long  time,  and  the  carbon  is  burnt  out  of  it. 
The  pig-iron  really  undergoes  two  processes,  one  called  refining^ 
the  other  puddling.  It  is  then  hammered  and  rolled,  when  hot, 
into  bars  of  various  shapes.  The  quality  of  wrought-iron  bars 
as  bought  in  the  market  varies  greatly.  We  have  convnion  iron, 
used  for  rails,  ships,  and  bridges ;  best,  double  best,  and  treble 
beat  Staffordshire  iron,  used  for  boilers  and  forgings  generally ; 
Lowmoor,  Bowling,  and  other  good  irons  for  the  most  difficult 
forgings ;  and,  lastly,  charcoal  iron,  which  is  nearly  pure.  Iron 
is  softer  and  more  ductile  the  purer  it  is.  Traces  of  sulphur 
make  it  red-short,  difficult  to  work  hot.  Phosphorus  has 
effects  like  carbon,  but  also  makes  the  iron  cold-short,  or 
treacherous  cold.  MansraTiese  and  silicon  seem  ;xLo  to  act  like 
carbon,  but  we  are  still  afraid  of  them.  There  is  usually  J  to 
^  of  1  per  cent,  of  manganese  present,  and  one-third  of  these 
amounts  of  silicon  if  castings  are  wanted.  Up  to  the  tempera- 
tures of  ordinary  boilers,  the  tensile  strength  of  iron  is  not  much 
diminished  by  heating,  but  at  a  red  heat  it  is  very  much  less 
than  in  the  cold  state.  Repeated  forging  increases  the  strength 
of  wrought  iron  up  to  a  certain  number  of  times,  after  which 
it  diminishes  the  strength.  This  is  why  small  rods  and  small 
forgings  and  the  outside  of  large  forgings  are  respectively  of 
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stronger  material  than  large  rods  and  large  forgings  and  the 
inside  of  large  forgings.  Cuts  of  metal  in  certain  directions 
from  heavy  forgings  seem  surprisingly  weak.  By  rolling  and 
hammeriog  when  hot,  iron  gets  a  fibrous  texture,  and  becomes 
more  tenacious.  By  hammering  when  cold,  or  by  long  con- 
tinued strains  of  a  vibratory  kind,  wrought  iron  changes  its 
fibrous  and  tough  for  a  crystallised  and  more  brittle  condition. 
This  brittle  condition  may  be  removed  by  heating  and  slowly 
cooling  (annealing).  Iron  wire  is  stronger  the  thinner  it  is. 
Bar  iron  is  generally  stronger  than  angle  or  T-iron,  and  this 
again  than  plate  iron.  The  toughness  of  an  iron  bar  is  best 
shown  by  the  contraction  it  undergoes  before  it  breaks.  The 
section  of  a  very  tough  bar  may  contract  as  much  as  45  per 
cent,  in  area.  Case  hardening  of  a  wrought-iron  object  is 
effected  by  heating  it  in  a  box  with  bone  dust  and  horn 
shavings.  The  iron  absorbs  carbon,  and  is  partially  converted 
into  steel. 

227.  Steel. — Steel  contains  less  carbon  and  impurities  than 
cast  iron,  and  thus  lies  intermediate  between  cast  iron  and  wrought 
iron.  Expensive  steel  is  produced  by  giving  carbon  to  wrought 
iron  (the  best  Swedish  charcoal  iron),  keeping  the  iron  heated 
for  some  days  in  contact  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  then 
hammering  it,  whilst  hot,  till  it  is  homogeneous  (shear  steel),  or 
else  (and  this  is  the  most  usual  practice)  casting  it  when  melted 
into  ingots. 

Cheap  steel  is  producied  by  taking  only  a  portion  of  the 
carbon  from  very  pure  varieties  of  cast  iron  by  a  puddling 
process  such  as  is  employed  in  the  production  of  wrought  iron, 
or  by  the  Bessemer  process.  In  the  Bessemer  process,  air  is 
forced  into  the  melted  cast  iron  for  a  time,  and  very  pure  white 
cast  iron  is  then  added  to  help  in  removing  bubbles  of  gas.  In 
Art.  235  I  shall  speak  about  the  tempering  of  steel.  Many 
varieties  of  soft  steel  do  not  harden  when  suddenly  cooled. 
Some  of  it  is  like  pure  iron  almost,  and  some  of  it  has  half  as 
much  carbon  as  the  hardest  cast  steeL  It  differs  from  wrought 
iron  in  having  been  melted,  and  so  there  are  no  minute  streaks 
of  slag  giving  heterogeneousness ;  and  so  a  plate  is  nearly  as 
strong  one  way  as  another.  The  sudden  hardening  of  steel  when 
rapidly  cooled  seems  greater  the  more  carbon  there  is,  up  to  a 
certain  limit.  It  is  more  fusible  than  wrought  iron,  and  much 
success  has  been  met  with  in  the  production  of  steel  castings  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  unless  certain  precautions  are  taken,  and  the 
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addition  of  gilicon,  aluminium,  etc.,  there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
tain cavities.  This  steel  has  about  twice  the  strength  of  cast 
iron.  Annealing  is  necessary  after  casting.  The  strength  of 
crucible  cast  steel  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  material,  and 
is  greater  as  it  contains  more  carbon  and  is  harder.  The  pro- 
perties of  steel  depend  so  much  on  so  many  seemingly  small 
things — small  impurities,  a  little  too  much  heating  or  variation 
in  the  rate  of  cooling  at  diflferent  places— that  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  working  it.  By  the  Bessemer,  Basic,  and  Siemens 
processes  great  quantities  of  steel  are  produced  cheaply,  contain- 
ing small  percentages  of  carbon.  This  steel  has  Urgely  replaced 
wrought  iron  in  its  use  in  locomotive  rails,  bridges,  and  ships. 
Taking  it  that  crucible  steel  has  elastic  limits  of  stress  26 
to  20  tons  per  square  inch,  and  ultimate  stress  52  to  34  tons^ 
and  contraction  of  section  5  to  20  per  cent,  before  fracture, 
these  are  for  Bessemer  steel  17  tons,  34  tons,  and  20  to  45  per 
cent.  Steels  to  be  easily  welded  together  ought  to  be  of  the 
same  kind. 

As  steel  cools  from  a  welding  heat  it  passes  through  the 
"  blue  heat "  stage  (about  300'  0.),  where  it  is  brittle.  If 
hammered  or  bent  in  this  state  it  is  permanently  injured,  and 
if  the  work  was  local  in  a  large  plate  the  plate  becomes 
treacherous.  Soft  steel  and  iron  seem  to  get  a  little  stronger 
at  very  low  temperatures. 

The  amount  of  carbon  present  in  steel  does  not  seem  to 
affect  much  the  TOung's  modulus,  which  in  all  kinds  of  steel 
and  wrought  iron  seems  to  be  about  3  x  107,  as  the  modulus 
of  rigidity  is  not  very  different  from  12  x  10^  Various 
numbers  are  given  in  Table  III.,  in  deference  to  custom.  The 
carbon  produces  other  effects,  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


%  Carbon. 

Elastic  limit 
stress. 

Breaking 
stress. 

Contraction  of 
area. 

Ultimate 
shearing 
stress, 

•14 
•61 
•96 

18 
22 
81 

28 
36 
63 

•60 
•26 
•10 

22 
26 
37 

Stresses  are  in  tons  per  square  inch.  A  formula  has  been 
given  :— Strength  =  19-5  +  11^4  0^  +  302  +  ir4  Mn  +  9*5  P, 
and  elongation  per  cent  =  42  -  36  0.  —  5*5  Mn  -  6  Si,  where 
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C,  Mn,  P,  and  Si  represent  the  fractional  amounts  of  carbon, 
manganese,  phosphorus,  and  silicon  in  the  steel. 

The  oxide  and  silicate  skin  on  cast  iron  is  less  liable  to 
corrosion  than  clean  iron,  but  it  is  advisable  to  paint  or  varnish 
sAl  iron  exposed  to  oxidation.  Sometimes,  as  for  water-pipes, 
the  iron  is  heated  to  150'  0.,  and  placed  in  pitch  with  some  oil 
in  it  at  1 00"  C.  Mr.  BarfF  keeps  the  iron  surface  exposed  to 
kiuperheated  steam  at  a  high  temperature,  and  this  coats  it  with 
a  film  of  pi-otecting  oxide.  Iron  is  "  galvanised  "  by  putting 
it  in  a  bath  of  melted  zinc.  Boilers  are  sometimes  protected 
inside  by  the  contact  of  blocks  of  zinc. 

Some  alloys  of  iron  and  manganese  are  very  strong,  and  so 
hard  as  to  prevent  their  being  readily  tooled.  They  can,  how- 
ever, be  both  cast  and  forged.  They  are  specially  important  to 
electrical  engineers,  as  they  are  not  magnetic.  The  power  of  a 
small  trace  of  manganese  to  destroy  all  the  magnetic  properties 
of  iron  is  remarkable.  Certain  alloys  of  iron  and  nickel  are  not 
quite  so  hard,  but  they  are  extremely  tough  and  strong.  Steels 
containing  a  little  tungsten  or  chromium  have  tlie  special 
properties  that  fit  them  for  self -hardening  tools  or  projectiles. 

Mitis  castings  are  of  wrought  iron,  to  which  0*5  to  1  per 
cent,  of  aluminium  has  been  added  to  lower  the  fusing  point. 
The  tenacity  seems  to  be  20  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
wrought  iron,  and  the  ductility  about  equal  to  that  of  wrought 
iron. 

228.  Copper  is  noted  for  its  malleability  and  ductility  when 
both  hot  and  cold,  so  that  it  is  readily  hammered  into  any  shape, 
rolled  into  plates,  and  drawn  into  wires.  When  cast  it  usually 
contains  much  oxide  and  many  cavities,  but  when  pure  it  may 
be  worked  up  by  hammering  into  a  state  of  great  strength  and 
toughness,  whereas  slight  traces  of  carbon,  sulphur,  and  other 
impurities  necessitate  its  being  refined  to  do  away  with  its 
brittleness.  The  brittleness  produced  by  hammering  when  cold 
is  very  different,  as  it  is  removable  by  annealing.  Phosphorus 
is  sometimes  used  to  assist  casting,  and  the  strength  is  greater 
with  more  phosphorus,  whose  function  seems  that  of  reducing 
the  oxides.  Copper  is  an  expensive  metal,  and  is  only  used 
now  for  pipes  which  require  to  be  bent  cold,  for  bolts  and 
plates  in  places  where  iron  would  be  more  readily  corroded, 
and  for  electrical  purposes.  Its  tensile  strength  is  more 
reduced  by  heating  than  that  of  iron. 

Boron  seems  to  affect  copper  as  carbon  does  iron,  the  wire 
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alloy  standing  22  to  27  tons  per  square  inch  without  loss  of 
conductivity. 

229.  Brass  consists  of  about  two  parts  by  weight  of  copper  to 
one  of  zinc,  with  a  little  tin  and  lead.  The  copper  is  first  melted 
and  the  zinc  added,  not  long  before  casting.  It  is  used  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  fine  appearance  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  worked.  Cheap  brass  things  have  more  zinc  usually. 
The  small  amount  of  lead  added  in  melting  makes  it  much 
softer.  Muntz  metal  contains  more  zinc  than  ordinary  brass — 
3  copper  to  2  zinc,  or  2  to  1  with  a  little  lead.  Like  copper,  it 
is  not  much  weakened  by  heating  up  to  260*  0. ;  it  can  be 
rolled  hot.  It  is  used  for  sheathing  ships  and  for  the  tubes 
of  i>oilers. 

230.  Sterro  and  Delta  metal  are  brasses  to  which  iron  has 
been  added,  the  latter  name  being  given  to  the  metal  after  it 
has  also  received  special  mechanical  treatment,  the  rods  being 
made  by  being  forced  to  flow  under  great  pressure  through 
dies.  Delta  metal  can  be  worked  hot  or  cold,  and  may  be 
brazed.  Bronze  and  gun-metal  are  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  in 
varying  proportions,  more  tin  giving  greater  hardness.  Twelve 
of  copper  to  1  of  tin  seems  best  for  guns.  Five  of  copper  to 
1  of  tin  is  the  hardest  alloy  used  by  the  engineer  in  bear- 
ings, but  bell  metal  is  3*3  to  1  A  slight  addition  of  zinc  helps 
in  casting,  and  increases  the  malleability.  A  great  many 
experiments  have  been  made  on  bronze.  Its  strength  depends 
very  much  upon  the  care  taken  in  mixing  and  melting  the 
metals,  for  it  is  easily  injured  by  oxidation.  Gun-metal  is  a 
good  material  for  castings,  which,  however,  should  be  quickly 
cooled  to  give  more  uniformity,  density,  strength,  and  toughness ; 
and  hence  they  are  sometimes  made  in  cast-iron  moulds.  Hard 
bronze  is  much  used  for  the  bearings  of  shafts.  There  are  also 
various  soft  alloys  of  copper  with  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  antimony, 
which  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Phosphot  bronze  is  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin  to  which  some  phosphorus  has  been  added. 
It  bears  re-melting  better  than  gun-metal,  and  its  properties 
may  be  varied  at  will.  It  may  be  either  strong  and  hard,  or 
weaker  but  very  tough.  The  phosphorus  appears  to  act  by 
removal  of  the  oxide  of  tin,  and  to  tend  to  prevent  segregation 
in  cooling ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  say  that  when  care  is  taken 
against  oxidation  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re-melting  gun- 
metal  vanish.  Hard  wire  has  broken  with  from  100  to  150 
tons  per  square  inch,  and  after  annealing  has  stood  half  these 
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araounta.  It  has  been  used  successfully  in  railway  axle  and 
crank  shaft  bearings.  It  is  good  in  resisting  shocks,  and  has 
been  used  instead  of  steel  for  chisels  in  powder  factories. 
Gun-metal  slowly  decreases  in  strength  as  it  is  heated,  until  at 
a  certain  temperature  its  strength  is  suddenly  halved,  and  there 
is  almost  no  ductility.     Phosphor  bronze  is  less  affected. 

231.  Manganese  bronze  and  Silicon  bronze  are  special  alloys 
of  copper  with  manganese  and  with  silicon^  the  former  made  by 
adding  ferro-manganese  to  bronze  or  brass,  and  used  where 
unusual  strength  and  power  (as  for  screw  propeller  blades)  of 
resisting  sea- water  are  required.  It  may  be  cast  and  also 
forged.  The  manganese  seems  to  act  like  phosphorus  in 
clearing  off  the  oxide.  Some  containing  zinc  can  be  forged 
and  rolled  hot.  Silicon  bronze  has  fair  electric  conductivity, 
and  resists  atmospheric  corrosion  when  used  as  telephone  wire, 
and  is  of  great  strength.  As  tested  for  tension  in  the  condi- 
tion of  wire  for  telephonic  purposes,  it  seems  to  stand  from  30 
to  50  tons  per  square  inch;  the  drawn  copper  wire  for  the 
same  purpose  standing  about  29  tona  to  the  square  inch; 
phosphor  bronze,  44  to  70;  brass,  25;  German  silver,  30; 
iron,  57;  Martin  steel,  86;  and  crucible  steel,  102  tons  per 
square  inch.  Pianoforte  wire  sometimes  stands  150  tons  pei 
square  inch. 

232.  Aluminium  bronze  is  formed  of  9  parts  of  copper  and 
1  of  aluminium,  and  has  a  tenacity  of  43  tons  per  square  inch. 
The  5  per  cent,  alloy  stands  30  tons  per  square  inch.  Copper 
with  only  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  aluminium  is  stronger  than  brass. 
The  usual  alloy  is  of  the  colour  of  gold,  but,  like  all  aluminium 
alloys,  must  be  prepared  from  materials  free  from  iron.  When 
ad\  antage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  lightness  of  aluminium,  there 
is  an  alloy  of  32  parts  of  aluminium  and  1  of  nickel  that  can 
be  employed,  and  to  which  1  part  of  copper  may  also  be  added. 
Specimens  have  broken  with  45  and  50  tons  per  square  inch 
tensile  stress,  the  first  with  no  elongation  and  the  second  with 
33  per  cent,  elongation.  The  aluminium  and  silicon  bronzes 
and  alloys  of  silver  and  other  metals  with  aluminium  are  pro- 
duced in  an  electric  furnace,  the  ores  being  mixed  with  retort 
carbon  and  an  electric  current  passed. 

About  7  per  cent,  each  of  copper  and  antimony  being 
added  to  tin,  we  have  white  metal  or  Babbitt's  metal,  which 
fuse  easily  and  may  be  cast  inside  a  bracket,  round  a  journal, 
as  the  step  of  a  bearing  if  not  too  large 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

T£NSION  AND   COMPRESSION. 


The  following  chapter  on  the  behaviotir  of  material 
when  subjected  to  tension  and  to  compression  has  so  much  to 
do  with  the  physical  properties  of  matter,  that  students  ought, 
before  reading  it,  to  refresh  their  memories  in  regard  to  the  sim- 
pler principles  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  the  notions  which 
laboratory  work  in  these  subjects  gives  to  us  in  regard  to  the 
probable  molecular  condition  of  matter,  and  also  of  that  very 
much  larger  coarse-grainedness  which  we  sometimes  call  hetero- 
geneity. Besides  giving  us  general  notions,  chemistry  gives  us 
useful  facts  as  to  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  manufacture 
of  metals,  the  cause  of  the  rusting  of  metal,  the  burning  of 
fuel,  etc.  A  little  knowledge  of  electricity  enables  us  to  have 
clear  ideas  as  to  the  action  by  which  when  two  metals  touch, 
and  are  also  connected  by  liquid,  one  of  them  I'apidly  corrodes 
and  the  other  does  not,  and  how  it  is  that  oil  preserves  a 
polished  metal  surface.  A  little  knowledge  of  heat  tells  us 
how  friction  wastes  mechanical  energy;  how  heat  energy  is 
measured ;  when  a  body  is  heated  how  much  it  expands  ;  the 
laws  of  expansion  of  gases  ;  the  properties  of  steam ;  the  laws 
of  flow  of  heat  in  conduction  and  radiation,  and  other  pheno- 
mena which  continually  influence  our  mere  mechanical  work. 

234.  It  will  be  found  by  students  who  read  what  is  in  the 
smaller  printing  in  this  chapter  that  the  usual  statements  on 
which  we  base  our  mathematical  calculations  are  very  incom- 
plete. The  manufacturer  depends  on  many  curious  properties 
of  materials,  many  of  which  are  familiar  to  and  helpful  to 
inarticulate  workmen  and  unknown  in  the  laboratory  as  yet. 
Some  rude  processes  and  shop  beliefs,  which  sometimes  seem 
to  be  no  more  worthy  of  attention  than  superstitions,  have 
suggested  scientific  experiments  and  new  industries.  Some 
phenomena  that  seem  curious  at  first  sight  are  really  easily  ex- 
plained— thebehaviour  of  James  Thomson's  overtwisted  shaft, 
for  example,  explains  many  curious  things  ;  and  our  knowledge 
of  such  things  as  how  initial  strains  are  induced  in  castings  by 
unequalcoolinghas  helped  us  greatly  in  systematising  our  notiona 

235.  There  is  one  phenomenon  wliich  has  been  known  almost 
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since  iron  was  discovered  by  man — namely,  that  steel  hardens 
with  sudden  cooling,  and  we  seem  to  be  almost  as  far  from 
understanding  it  as  our  ancestors  were.  There  has  been  some 
advance,  for  we  have  no  such  notions  about  incantations  and 
the  virtues  of  particular  kinds  of  water  for  quenching  the  heat 
as  were  held  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Mild  steel  is  almost  like  pure 
iron,  and  does  not  harden,  but  with  more  carbon  (over  0*4  per 
cent),  such  as  there  is  in  cast  steel,  the  more  rapidly  the  steel 
is  cooled  the  harder  it  gets.  So  that,  for  example,  thin  pieces 
of  steel  are  apt  to  be  harder  than  thick  pieces.  The  more 
carbon  a  steel  contains,  the  less  need  it  be  heated  before  being 
suddenly  cooled  to  acquire  a  particular  hardness.  Be-heating 
diminishes  the  hardness,  or^  as  it  is  called,  tempers  the  steel ; 
and  the  higher  the  temperature  of  re-heating,  the  softer  does 
the  steel  become.  It  may  roughly  be  taken  that  sudden  cool- 
ing in  oil  doubles  the  proof  tensile  strength  rf  the  material — 
that  is,  the  stress  which  would  permanently  hurt  the  material 

In  every  workshop  the  common  method  adopted  for 
tempering  a  fitter's  chisel  is  as  follows : — Heat  the  chisel  to 
a  dull  red  colour,  put  the  edge  in  water  to  a  distance  of  say 
half  an  inch,  so  that  it  may  become  very  hard;  quickly  brighten 
the  edge  with  pumice  or  a  file ;  watch  it  till,  as  it  heats  by  con- 
duction from  the  thicker  portion,  you  know  that  a  certain 
temperature  has  been  reached  by  seeing  a  certain  colour 
(purplish-yellow  for  a  chisel)  of  oxide  of  iron  making  its 
appearance.  When  this  colour  appears,  plunge  the  whole  chisel 
into  water.  Thus  the  steel  is  first  made  extremely  hard  at  its 
edge,  and  is  then  brought  back  to  the  required  degree  of 
hardness  by  re-heating  up  to  a  certain  temperature  and  then 
cooling.  This  simple  process  is  in  common  use.  In  tempering 
other  objects  sometimes  much  greater  care  must  be  taken,  since 
it  is  often  necessary  that  every  portion  of  the  object  shall  be  of 
the  same  hardness,  and  in  such  cases  the  whole  may  be  cooled 
at  first  and  then  re-heated  in  a  bath  of  oil,  mercury,  or  other 
melted  metal  whose  temperature  is  definitely  known.  The 
effect  is  of  the  same  kind,  however,  whether  the  process  is  the 
rough  one  which  I  have  described  or  a  more  careful  one. 

There  must  be  no  attempt  to  make  large  objects  glass-hard ; 
they  would  cool  very  unequally  and  might  fly  to  pieces  or 
develop  flaws ;  a  less  rapid  cooling  in  hot  oil  or  melted  lead 
tempers  such  objects  in  one  process.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
that  one  or  other  of  the  above  two  principles  is  carried  out  in 
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all  Borts  of  iDdastries,  but  in  a  great  number  of  different  ways. 
A  certain  size  of  watchmaker's  drill  is  stuck  when  at  a  red 
heat  into  sealing-wax.  This  gives  the  right  temper.  Another 
smaller  drill  is  merely  waved  about  in  the  atmosphere  to  cool 
it.  The  tempering  colours  of  steel,  beginning  with  the  hardest^ 
are : — Straw  colour  to  yellow,  (this  is  about  220° C)  for  light  turn- 
ing tools,  milling  cuttei-s,  screw-cutting  dies  and  taps,  punches, 
chasers ;  straw  to  purplish-yellow,  rimers,  wood-chisels,  plane- 
irons,  twist-drills  ;  light  purple  to  dark  blue,  augers,  chisels  for 
steel,  axes,  chisels  for  cast  iron,  chisels  for  wrought  iron,  saws 
for  metal ;  less  daj^c  blue  (this  is  about  320°C),  screw-drivers 
and  springs.  These  colours  are  supposed  to  indicate  fairly, 
exactly  the  temperature,  irrespective  of  time ;  but  we  cannot 
say  that  there  is  conclusive  evidence  yet  that  time  produces  no 
effect  on  the  thickness  of  the  film  of  oxide.  If  true,  it  is  a  very 
curious  phenomenon.     But  surely  it  cannot  be  true ! 

236.  The  volume  gets  greater  in  hardening.  Curiously  e&ough, 
I  have  a  note  saying  that  steel  becomes  denser  by  hardening,  but  its 
authority  is  unknown.  Eepeated  hardening  and  annealing  seem 
to  strengthen  the  steel.  It  is  usual  to  explain  the  hardening  by 
saying  that  in  sudden  cooling  the  particles  of  iron  and  carbon  have 
not  h^  time  to  get  into  their  natural  positions  when  cold,  and  that 
they  jam  one  another  somehow,  getting  into  positions  of  instability. 
As  regards  the  influence  of  impurities,  of  gases  from  the  atmosphere 
which  may  possibly  be  suddenly  imprisoned  among  the  particles, 
very  little  ia  known.  It  may  help  towards  an  expknation  to  say 
that  Abel  found  that  in  annealed  steel  the  carbon  is  in  the  form  of 
a  chemical  carbide  Fe^G  mixed  in  the  mass.  In  hardening,  the 
formation  of  the  carbide  is  prevented  (just  as  suddenly-cooled 
gases  remain  dissociated) .  At  various  tempers^we  have  various  pro- 
portions of  the  carbide,  but  it  is  always  the  same  kind  of  carbide. 

Speculation  as  to  the  molecular  constitution  of  iron  does  not 
yet  seem  to  have  sufficient  facts  to  go  upon.  It  is  sometimes 
assumed  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  iron  mixed  together,  the  soft 
a  particles  and  the  harder  $  particles.  With  slow  cooling  from  a 
high  temperature,  when  the  mass  is  soft,  although  the  particles 
may  be  hard,  the  $  particles  (practically  all  are  of  the  j3  kind  at  a 
high  temperature)  diange  to  a.  That  there  is  some  great  molecular 
clmnge  even  in  tiie  purest  iron  is  evidenced  by  recalescence  and 
other  allied  phenomena.  In  sudden  cooling  most  of  the  j3  particles 
have  no  time  to  change.  Any  effect  due  to  the  carbon  is  produced 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  at  which  the  change  from 
j3  to  a  occurs  in  slow  cooling ;  and  although  the  presence  of  carbon 
seems  necessary  to  the  hardening  of  steel,  changes  in  its  mode  of 
existence  are  not  of  much  importance.  The  a  particles  are  changed 
to  /[3  in  the  plastic  condition  of  iron  in  the  ordinary  teetir.g  opera- 
tions  at  low  temperatures. 
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237.  How  a  pall  is  exerted. — How  is  it  that  a  cord  transmits 
force  from  my  hand  to  an  object  when  I  pull  the  object  by 
means  of  a  string  ?  If  you  study  this  matter,  you  will  see  that 
every  particle  of  the  string  coheres  to  the  next ;  and  although 
the  refusal  of  one  particle  to  come  away  from  its  neighbour 
might  easily   be   overcome,  there  are  so 

many  of  them  to  be  separated  at  any 
particular  section  of  the  string  that  it 
requires  a  considerable  pull  to  perform 
this  operation.  When  a  string  is  pulled 
it  really  lengthens  a  little,  and  it  lengthens 
more  the  more  force  is  applied,  although 
it  may  not  break.  A  string  is  not  so  easy 
to  experiment  with  as  a  wire  of  metal, 
because  we  find  that  it  differs  more  in  its 
quality  at  different  sections,  and  it  is 
affected  by  dampness  and  many  other 
circumstances.  No  doubt  it  is  also  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  a  metal  wire  which  shall 
just  be  as  willing  to  break  at  one  place 
as  another — that  is,  which  shall  be  exactly 
of  the  same  material  everywhere ;  but 
metal  wire  is  certainly  more  uniform 
than  string. 

238.  Strain. — Take,,  then,  a  steel  wire, 
A  B  (Fig.  170),  fastened  near  the  ceiling  at 
A,  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  screwed 
together  firmly  so  that  there  may  be  no 
tendency  for  the  wire  to  break  just  at  the 
fastening.  Similarly  fasten  at  B  a  scale- 
pan  arrangement,  and  first  place  just  so 
much  weight  in  the  pan  as  keeps  the  wire 
taut.  Ijet  there  be  two  light  little 
pointers  stuck  or  tied  on  at  a  and  6,  and 
let  there  be  a  vertical  scale  on  the  wall. 
Now  read  off  the  distance  between  a  and  h  on  the  scale,  and 
note  the  weight.  Add  more  weight,  and  again  read  the 
distance,  and  continue  doing  this  until  the  wire  breaks.  You 
will  prove  by  means  of  squared  paper  that  the  amount  of  the 
extension  of  a  wire  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  weight  which 
produces  the  extension. 

8S9.  My  students  are  in  the  habit  cf  using  a  more  exact  method 


Fig.  170. 
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of  meftmrement,  a  scale  bangiiig  from  a  and  two  rcmien  being 
attached  to  the  wire  at  a  and  b.  They  also  use  a  method  in  which 
a  Temier  on  «  is  hiong^t  close  to  a  scale  on  h,  the  wire  being 
passed  OTer  pulleys.  In  some  cases  they  use  micrometer  methods 
of  measurement  for  greater  accuracy,  and  they  also  experiment 
with  larger  specimens,  loading  them  by  means  of  leven  or  wheela 
and  screws;  and  advanced  students  may  be  allowed  to  use 
machines  in  which  loads  up  to  100  tons  are  applied,  and  arrange- 
ments may  be  employed  for  malring  antomatic  records  of  the  load 
and  the  extension.  If,  however,  the  apparatus  is  daborate  and 
imposing  as  compared  with  the  specimen,  a  beginner  cannot 
readily  pick  up  the  essential  idea  of  an  experiment,  and  hence  he 
had  better  be^  with  visible  specimens  loaded  with  visible  weights. 
He  may  proceed  to  use  such  a  machine  as  Bailey's  wire-testing 

machine,  and  after- 
wards make  a  few 
tests  with  large 
commercial  testing 
machines. 

Bailey*s  latest 
form  of  machine  is 
shown  in  Fig.  171. 
The  Bpecimen,  say 
of  j:-inch  wire,  is 
shown  at  d,  being 
gripped  at  c  and  b. 
By  tumixg  the 
handle,  a,  we  turn 
a  worm  dri^ang  a 
worm-wheel,  turn- 
ing a  screw  whose 
nut  is  part  of  the 
frame,  and  so  the 
gripping  piece  b  pulls  on  the  specimen  d.  The  other  gripping 
piece,  c,  tilts  the  weight,  p,  and  the  amount  of  tilting  which  measures 
the  pulling  force  is  indicated  by  a  pointer  on  the  dial,  b. 

In  some  English  engineering  laboratories  experimenthig  with  a 
steam-engine  and  testing  specimens  in  tension  by  means  of  a  large 
testing-machine  are  supposed  to  be  the  only  experimental  exercises 
in  which  students  ought  to  engage.  Tests  of  specimens  in  com- 
pression, bending,  and  twisting  are,  however,  sometimes  made. 
Consequently  a  description  of  all  the  kinds  of  large  testing-machines 
which  have  ever  been  constructed  forms  a  large  part  of  the  college 
instruction  in  mechanical  engineering.  It  seems  to  mo,  however, 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  text-book,  as  almost  every  student  has 
opportunities  of  examining  some  such  machine  for  himself.  Complete 
information  will  be  found  in  Professor  Unwinds  book  on  "  The 
Testing  of  Materials  of  Construction." 

The  machines  in  most  common  use  apply  tensile  load  to  the 
lower  end  of  a  test-piece  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  press.  The 
upper  end  is  pulled  by  means  of  a  lever  (whose  fulcrum  is  a  knife- 
edge),  over  which  a  weight  may  be  rolled  by  machinery  into  such 
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Fig.  in. 


positions  that  the  leTer  is  kept  horizontal ;.  the  position  of  the 
weight  measures  the  pull. 

Instruments  have  been  designed  which  register  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  (as  the  pencil  of  a  steam-engrue  indicator  does)  the  load 
pulling  a  rod,  and  the  extension  which  it  produces.  A  little  bi'ass 
cylinder  covered  with  paper  is  touched  by  a  pencU  on  the  end 
of  the  rod.  The  amount  of  rotation  of  the  barrel  is-  regulated 
80  that  it  is  proportional  to  the  load.  By  this  means  curves  like 
that  of  Fig.  172  may  rapidly  be  drawn  as  the  load  oil  the  rod  is 
gi-aduaUy  made  to  increase  till  the  rod  breaks  (see  Art.  244). 

When  Young's  modulus  for  a  material  is  wanted,  my  advanced 
students  employ  Prof.  Ewlng's  eztensometer.  A  half -inch  bar  of 
iron  being  given,  even  a  load  of  40  Ids.  causes  sufficient  extension 
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of  the  distance  between  two  marks  about  a  foot  nsubdcr  to  tte 
measured  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  determination  of  Young*B 
modulus  by  this  beautiful  instrument,  shown  in  Fig.  I  70a. 

240.  When  we  speak  of  the  tensile  strain  in  the  wire,  and 
^ant  to  use  the  term  strain  in  an  exact  sense,  we  mean  the 

fraction  of  itself  by  which  a  h  lengthens.  Thus,  suppose  that 
a  h  was  50  feet  and  that  it  lengthens  1  foot,  we  say  that  the 
strain  is  J^,  or  02,  or  2  per  cent.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
how  important  ifc  is  to  learn  the  exact  meaning  of  a  word 
like  this. 

241.  Stress. — If  you  take  another  wire  of  the  same  material, 
but  of  twice  the  sectional  area  of  this  one,  you  will  find  that 
it  needs  twice  as  much  load  to  produce  the  same  strain.  The 
reason  of  this  is  somehow  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  at  any 
section  twice  as  many  particles  of  steel  resisting  the  pull.  The 
pull  produced  by  the  load  acts  at  every  cross-section  in  the 
same  way,  no  matter  how  long  the  wire  may  be ;  *  but  if  the 
wire  is  thicker  at  one  place  than  another,  then  at  such  a  cross- 
section  the  pull  is  distributed  over  a  greater  number  of  pairs 
of  particles.  We  see,  then,  that  if  a  wire  or  rod  is  transmit- 
ting a  pull,  it  is  well  not  to  consider  the  total  load,  but  rather 
the  load  per  square  inch  of  section.  The  had  per  square  inch  is 
called  the  stress, 

♦  One  important  result  of  St.  Venant's  investigation  (see  Art.  306)  is  that 
the  actual  distribution  of  the  load  on  a  small  area  is  not  important. 
At  a  point  not  very  near,  the  strain  wUl  be  the  same  whatever  the  distribu- 
tion of  load.  Near  the  gripping-places  and  places  of  rapid  changes  of  section 
in  our  spedmens,  the  stress  cannot  be  expected  to  be  uniform  throughout  a 
cross-section ;  hence  test-pieces  are  made  larger  near  the  grips,  as  we  do  not 
wish  to  break  or  study  the  specimen  at  a  place  where  the  distribution  of 
stress  is  unknown  to  us.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  at  a  narrow  neck  cut 
in  a  round  specimen.  There  is  great  stress  near  the  ends  of  the  neck, 
inducing  fracture  there  more  readily  than  elsewhere  if  the  material  is  hard, 
but  in  more  ductile  material  inducing  flowing  of  the  metal,  which  prevents 
the  section  of  the  neck  becoming  as  smaU  before  fracture  as  a  long  specimen 
would  become,  and  so  increasing  the  apparent  strength  of  the  material.  Thin 
causes  a  strip  of  boiler-plate  with  a  dnUed  or  punched  hole  (the  plate  must 
be  annealed  after  punching  to  destroy  local  hardness)  to  seem  stronger  pei 
square  inch  of  material  left  at  the  sides  of  the  hole.  If  a  specimen  is  too 
short,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  freedom  to  contract  as  much  in  section  before 
fi*acture,  and  therefore  the  breaking  stress  is  greater  and  the  fractional 
elongation  is  less;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  breaking  stress  is 
calculated  as  breaking  load  per  square  inch  of  the  original  section.  Very 
long  rods  or  wires  give  too  smaU  a  breaking  stress  for  a  very  different  reason 
— namely,  because  of  the  greater  chance  of  the  existence  somewhere  of 
inferior  metaL  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  and  it  is  found  experimentally  to 
be  fairly  correct,  that  to  obtain  the  same  fractional  elongations  from  the  i 
materiiU^  specimens,  if  of  diilerent  sizes,  ou|{bt  to  be  similar. 
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This  is  the  exact  meaning  which  we  give  to  the  woi'd 
stress.  Much  of  the  difficulty  you  may  have  met  with  in  your 
reading  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  not  made  a  proper 
distinction  between  the  meanings  of  these  two  words.  Stress 
is  the  load  per  square  inch  which  produces  a  fractional  altera- 
tion of  the  length  of  a  wire  or  rod,  and  this  fractional  alteration 
is  called  the  strain.  Suppose  your  load  to  be  6  lbs.,  and  your 
wire  circular  in  section,  with  a  diameter  of  0*05  inck  Then 
the  area  of  the  section  is  0025  x  0025  x  3-1416,  or  00196 
square  inch.  The  stress  is  6  -f-  00196,  or  3,061  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  You  will  find  that  this  thin  wire  gets  the  same 
strain  with  a  total  load  of  6  lbs.  as  a  rod  1  square  inch  in 
section  would  get  with  a  load  of  3,061  lbs.  If  ever  you  get  a 
problem  to  work  out  relating  to  the  lengthening  of  a  wire  or 
rod  produced  by  a  load,  you  must  consider  not  the  total 
lengthening  of  the  wire  or  rod,  but  its  fractional  amount  of 
lengthening,  and  call  this  the  strain;  also  consider  not  the 
total  load,  but  the  load  per  square  inch  of  section,  and  call 
this  the  stress,  and  you  will  find  that  for  some  kinds  of 
wrought  iron  the  tensile  stress  =  the  tensile  strain  x  29,000,000. 

242.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  we  ought  to  expect  the  elongation 
and  strength  to  depend  upon  load  per  square  inch  and  not  upon 
the  shape  of  the  section.  To  me  it  seems  wonderful  that  mole- 
cules near  the  surface  shoidd  not  behave  differently  from  molecules 
remote  from  the  surface.  It  is  possible  that  the  mere  shape  may 
have  some  small  effect  which  is  disguised  for  us  by  the  great 
differences  of  material  and  of  physical  state  in  the  specimens 
which  we  compare.  It  is  only  when  we  take  pains  to  obtain 
homogeneous  material  that  we  find  the  strain  very  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  stress.  Any  departure  from  this  rule  may  be  traced 
to  initial  strains  in  the  specimens.  Unless  a  casting  or  cold- 
hammered  or  swaged  forging  is  annealed  by  heating  to  a  bright 
red  heat  and  a  slow  cooling,  it  is  heterogeneous.  Some  parts  take 
a  set  much  more  easily  than  others,  because  they  are  of  different 
material  or  because  they  are  already  strained.  Instead  of  Fig.  172, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  expect  a  fig^e  which  is  the  result  of  adding 
together  the  ordinates  of  a  great  number  of  curves  like  Fig.  17'-?, 
the  distances  o  n  being  very  different,  in  some  cases  0.  A  casv 
iron  beam  takes  a  set  for  quite  small  loads,  and  it  is  often  loaded 
so  as  to  get  a  large  set  before  it  leaves  the  foundry.  Afterwards 
its  deflection  will  be  practically  proportional  to  load.  A  man  who 
puts  up  bells  in  a  house  or  a  telegraph  wire  "kills"  the  wire 
beforehand — that  is,  gives  it  a  permanent  set,  straining  it  to  its 
"yield  point"  indeed,  as  he  finds  that  after  this  operation  it  is 
harder,  will  stand  great  loads  without  taking  a  further  set,  and 
follows  the  laws  of  elasticity  better  for  pulling  forces.  This  is  like 
living  a  good  set  to  a  piece  of  riveted  work,  which  means  that  the 
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rivets  bed  better  into  their  holes.  When  a  wire  by  being  drawn 
throagh  a  die  is  reduced  to  a  smaller  size,  there  is  a  complete 
{iteration  in  the  arrangement  of  its  particles  or  groups  of 
molecules,  and  yet  the  drawn  wire  has  usually  ^-eater  strength 
than  it  had  originally.  Even  hardened  steel  wire  is  drawn  in  this 
way.  Metals  will,  in  fact,  flow  (the  filling  up  of  the  passae^es  in 
mines  ^ows  that  rocks  also  flow)  if  suffici^t  stress  is  applied  to 
them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  operation  they  are  as  stronger  stronger, 
but  less  plastic,  than  before.  If  they  are  harder  and  this  quality 
is  not  wanted,  it  may  usually  be  removed  by  annealing.  Plates 
of  iron  and  steel  rolled  cold  are  hardened;  rolled  hot,  they  are 
gradually  annealed  as  they  leave  the  rolls.  In  constructing  a 
certain  magnetic  instrument,  I  find  it  necessary  to  anneal  a  certain 
piece  of  iron  from  so  high  a  temperature  that  the  nearly  pure  iron 
is  so  soft  that  it  almost  cannot  keep  in  shape.  If  this  is  scratched 
once  by  a  file,  sufficient  hardness  is  induced  to  make  the  instrument 
useless, 

243.  It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  experiment  on  the 
shortening  of  a  strut  or  column  when  it  transmits  a  push, 
because  you  cannot  use  very  long  struts.  A  strut  tends  to  bend 
if  it  is  very  long;  and  when  it  breaks,  unless  great  care  is 
taken  to  keep  it  straight,  it  breaks  more  easily  the  longer  it  is. 
The  bending  action  causes  the  load  to  act  more  on  one  part  of 
the  cross-section  than  another,  and  the  stress — or  the  pushing 
force  per  square  inch — is  greater  at  one  part  of  the  section 
than  at  another*  If  you  experiment,  therefore,  you  must  take 
care  to  use  struts  which  are  prevented  from  bending.  In 
Chap.  XVI.  we  shall  consider  the  bending  of  beams,  after  which 
you  will  better  understand  the  present  difficulty.  It  is  sufficient 
for  you  at  present  to  know  that  whereas  the  pull  in  a  tie-bar 
tends  to  make  it  straighter  if  possible,  the  push  in  a  strut  tends 
to  make  it  bend.  Hence,  in  an  iron  railway-bridge  or  roof 
you  will  see  that  the  tie-bars  a/re  thin  solid  rods  usually^  and  they 
might  be  chains  or  ropes  ;  but  the  struts  must  not  merely  have 
a  proper  area  of  cross-section,  this  cross-section  must  also  be 
wide  in  every  direction.  Thus,  instead  of  a  solid  cast-iron 
column  you  always  see  a  hollow  one,  unless  the  column  is  very 
short.  Also,  a  thin  plate  of  iron  suffices  for  the  lower  boom 
or  flange  of  a  railway-girder  (because  it  resists  a  pull),  whereas 

the  top  boom  is  a  hollow  tube,  or  is  U-,  or  f|-,  or  i i-shaped, 

because  it  must  resist  a  push.  Long  struts,  therefore,  must  be 
considered  in  Chap.  XXI,,  after  we  have  investigated  the  bend- 
ing of  beams. 

If,  however,  we  prevent  bending,  the  laws  for  stiffiiess  and 
strength  of  ions  struts  are  ajs  simple  as  those  of  tie-^rs.    ^hy^ 
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the  great  struts  of  the  Forth  Bridge  consist  merely  of  four  angle 
irons  arranged  as  the  four  parallel  edges  of  a  square  prism,  and 
they  are  fastened  to  one  another  lat-erally  by  very  light  bracing, 
whose  simple  function  is  to  prevent  the  bending  of  the  angle 
irons.  The  strength  and  stiffiiess  of  such  a  strut  are  to  be 
calculated  from  the  combined  sections  of  the  angle  irons. 

In  a  short  strut  or  a  long  strut  prevented  from  bending  (in 
Art.  373  it  will  be  shown  that  the  lateral  constraints  are  called 
upon  to  exert  only  very  small  forces  to  prevent  bending),  the 
load  per  square  inch  is  called  the  stress.  The  shortening  is  a 
fraction  ofths  whole  length  of  the  strut,  and  this  fraction  is 
eaUed  the  strain.  You  will  find, from  your  experiments  that 
the  strain  is  proportional  to  the  stresa  Thus  for  wrought-iron 
struts  or  columns  the  compressive  stress  =  the  compressive 
strain  x  29,000,000.  The  multiplying  number  is  found  to  be 
the  same  for  the  same  material,  whether  it  resists  a  push  or  a 
pull.  This  number  is  called  "  Young's  Modulus  of  Elasticity  " ; 
it  has  been  measured  for  various  materials,  and  is  given'  in 
Table  XXII.,  p.  658.  In  using  it  you  must  remember  that 
the  stress  is  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Exercise  1. — By  how  much  would  a  round  bar  of  steel,  120 
feet  long,  whose  diameter  is  2  inches,  lengthen  with  a  pull  of 
30  tons  1     Answer :— 0*0855  foot. 

Exercise  2. — By  how  much  would  a  column  of  oak,  7  feet 
long  and  4  inches  square,  be  compressed  in  supporting  a  weight 
of  2  tons i    Answer :— 00013  foot. 

244.  I  have  said  that  if  you  use  squared  paper  after  making 
your  experiments,  you  will  find  that  the  strain  is  proportional 
to  the  stress,  and  the  lengthening  of  a  tie  bar  is  proportional 
to  the  total  pulling  force.  But  you  will  find  that  this  law  is 
not  true  when  the  loads  become  too  great.  If  your  loads  are 
less  than  about  a  quarter  of  the  breaking  load,  you  will  find  on 
removing  them  that  the  wire  on  which  you  are  experimenting 
goes  back  to  its  original  length.*     But  if  your  loads  much 

*  It  may  not  go  back  at  once  to  its  old  length,  but  in  a  few  minutes  it 
will  be  found  exactly  where  it  was  before  you  loaded  it.  Similarly,  when 
the  load  is  put  on  there  is  first  a  sudden  lengthening,  and  after  this  there  is  a 
slight  extension  going  on  so  long  as  the  load  remains,  but  it  practically  comes 
to  an  end  in  a  few  minutes.  This  after-action,  or  "  creeping,"  is  so  slight  that  I 
have  not  till  now  spoken  about  it,  although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  its 
investigation  would  be  of  great  importance.  This  ''creeping,"  which  seems 
connected  with  internal  friction  or  viscosity,  is  absent  in  the  quartz  fibres  of 
Professor  Boys  within  a  large  range  of  stress,  and  it  is  so  in  soft  metals  within 
a  Broall  range ;  and  this  ia  ourious,  because  there  is  muoh  of  it  in  glass ;  and 
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exceed  this  amount  it  will  be  found  that  the  wire  has  taken  a 
permanent  set ;  that  is,  if  you  remove  the  load  the  wire  will 
not  go  back  to  its  original  length.  It  remains  permanently 
longer  than  it  originally  was,  and  we  say  that  we  have  exceeded 
the  limiis  of  elasticity.  The  load  which  produces  this  per- 
manent set  is  said  to  be  the  measure  of  the  elastic  strength  of 
the  wire,  for  although  it  does  not  break  the  wire  it  alters  it 
permanently.  Now  it  is  only  for  loads  less  than  this  that  the 
law  "  strain  is  proportional  to  stress  '*  is  trua  Your  squared 
paper  for  experiments  on  a  steel  wire  would  give  a  straight  line 
becoming  a  curve,  like  Fig.  172. 

When  you  plot  your  results,  making  the  distance  m  n 
represent  the  extension  of  the  wire 
for  a  load  represented  by  the  dis- 
tance m  q,  to  any  scale  you  please, 
you  will  find  that  the  line  passing 
through  your  points  is  straight 
only  from  o  to  m,  say,  and  then 
it  curves.  The  distance  Q  m  repre- 
sents the  load  which  produces 
permanent  set.  For  greater  loads 
than  this,  the  extension  is  more 
than  proportional  to  the  load,  and 
increases  more  rapidly  until  we 
get  at  p  K  a  very  rapid  extension 
indeed,  and  the  elongations  there- 
after are  so  great  that  they  cannot 
.  be  represented  here  on  the  same 
**  scale  as  the  part  o  M.  p  is  called 
the  yield  point,  and  the  pheno- 
menon is  very  marked  in  wrought  iron  and  other  ductile 
materials.  It  seems  always  somewhat  higher  than  H,  the  true 
elastic  limit.     A  student  must  obtain  results  up  to  the  breaking 

certainly  within  the  limits  of  permanent  set  there  is  creeping  in  brittle  sub- 
stances, such  as  steel,  giving  trouble  in  measuring-instruments.  If  we  say  that 
there  is  perfect  elasticity  when  the  same  forces  are  permanently  required  to 
keep  a  body  in  any  particular  shape  at  the  same  temperature,  a  body  may  be 
perfectly  elastic,  and  yet  it  may  have  viscosity  (the  term  viscosity  indicates 
an  elasticity  which  is  affected  by  the  rate  of  change  of  strain),  and  disobey 
Hooke's  law.  But  there  is  imperfect  elasticity  if  the  forces  are  dependent 
not  only  oa  the  shape  of  the  body,  but  on  its  previous  shapes,  its  past  nistory. 
The  only  perfectly  definite  limits  of  elasticitv  in  nature  seem  to  be  those  at 
which,  at  constant  temperature,  a  vapour  becomes  a  liquid  and  a  liquid 
becomes  a  soli'l,  or  a  vapour  becomes  f^  solid. 
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of  a  wire  for  himself,  plotting  them  on  squared  paper ;  noting 
the  rapid  yield  after  p,  then  the  much  slower  but  still  rapid 
elongation,  becoming  again  rapid  as  the  specimen  gets  near 
breaking.  The  material  is  plastic  after  M.  He  will  note  that 
publish^  diagrams  are  not  of  great  value  unless  we  know  the 
rate  at  which  the  load  was  increased.  After,  p  is  reached  the 
specimen  will  continue  to  increase  in  length  with  time,  even  when 
the  load  is  not  increased,  and  even  when  the  load  is  diminished. 

240.  These  great  plastic  elongations  are  permanent  (except 
for  the  very  small  elastic  part),  and  are  very  different  from  the 
great  non-permanent  compression  of  cork,  or  the  great  extension  or 
shortening  with  nearly  constant  Yolume  of  indiaruhber.  When  there 
is  continuous  yielding  under  constant  forces,  the  solid  body  behayes 
like  a  fluid,  flowing  (as  lead  does  easily)  without  much  change 
of  density.  It  seems  from  M.  Tresca's  experiments  that  when  a 
round  punch  comes  down  upon  a  plate  of  lead  the  lead  flows 
rapidly  laterally  from  underneath  the  punch  into  the  rest  of  the 
plate,  until  the  shearing  surface  is  considerably  diminished,  because 
the  wad  is  much  less  thick  than  the  plate  from  which  it  is 
punched.  In  the  squeezing  of  metals  there  is  local  flow  whereyer 
the  pressure  is  great. 

246.  A  fluid  is  defined  as  that  which  greatly  changes  its  shape 
under  the  action  of  indefinitely  small  forces;  This  is  why  we  call 
many  substances  (such  as  sealing-wax  and  pitch)  fluids.  Eyen 
their  own  weights,  acting  long  enough,  cause  them  to  flow.  Metal 
statues  and  brackets  several  thousands  of  years  old  prove  that  metals 
are  not  fluids.  Experimental  evidence  of  what  stresses  infinitely 
long  continued  will  just  cause  metals  to  flow  is  still  wanting.  Mr. 
Bottomley  found  that  seemingly  similar  wires  seemed  to  greatly 
increase  in  their  strength  if  the  increase  of  load  was  very  gradual 
indeed.  The  increase  continuing  in  one  case  for  a  month,  the 
strength  seemed  to  be  greater  by  27  per  cent,  than  on  the  specimen 
broken  in  the  ordinary  way. 

247.  When  after  the  yield-point,  aload  is  left  upon  a  specimen,  the 
amount  of  hardness  and  increase  of  strength  produced  are  increased 
by  leaving  on  the  load  for  a  longer  time.  Even  when  the  load  is 
not  left  on,  if  the  specimen  is  left  unloaded  for  some  time,  it  seems 
to  become  harder  and  considerably  stronger  during  the  interval  of 
rest.  In  both  these  cases  by  hardness  I  mean  a  hieh  yield-point. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Young's  modulus  seems  to  dimiTiiflh  4  to  9 

rr  cent,  as  it  gets  what  I  now  call  harder,  and  annealing  increases 
again.  The  material  below  the  yield-point,  although  seeming 
very  elastic,  eidiibits  time  plasticity.  The  nature  of  the  change  in 
the  character  of  these  tensile  and  compressive  phenomena  when 
other  stresses  (such  as  twisting  stresses)  are  acting  is  not  yet  well 
known ;  but  there  may  be  an  apparent  alteration  in  these  limits, 
as  deduced  from  the  bending  of  beams  or  the  twisting  of  shafts 
which  have  initial  strains.  Thus  James  Thomson  showed  that  a 
shaft  of    ductile  material  might  be  twisted  until  most  of  the 
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materia]  had  taken  a  set.  The  shaft,  if  now  examined,  would  he 
found  to  take  a  set  rery  much  more  rowdily  with  the  reversed  kind 
of  twisting  couple  than  with  one  of  the  kind  which  was  used  to 
give  it  its  set.  To  understand  this  properly,  a  student  ought  to 
make  a  diagram  showing  the  probable  str^  everywhere  in  the 
shaft  when  left  to  itself.    (See  Af^pendix.) 

248.  Moduli  of  elasticity  are  slightly  altered  by  mannfactming 
jnrocesBes.  Lord  Kelvin  found  copper  and  iron  wire  to  alter  5  per 
cent,  in  rigidity  when  subjected  to  great  stretching.  Very  much 
greater  changes  were  produced  in  the  Young*s  moduli  by  excessive 
twisting.  Lord  Kelvin  found  that  good  copper  wire,  annealed  by 
being  heated  to  redness  and  sudden  cooling  in  cold  water,  had  a 
modulus  of  rigidity  (5*71  x  10^  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  same  kind 
of  wire  heated  to  redness  and  cooled  slowly,  so  that  it  was  brittle, 
had  a  modulus  5-58  x  10^,  its  density  having  diminished  2}  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  watch  goes  &ster  and  &ster  for 
some  time  after  it  is  made,  but  at  the  end  of  some  months  the 
balance-spring  settles  down  into  a  state  which  does  not  much 
change  afterwards.  In  this  state,  then,  its  elasticity  is  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  beginning.  The  springs  of  chronometers  are, 
however,  often  laid  aside  as  useless  after  a  few  years'  service,  their 
elastic  condition  having  altered  so  much  since  the  beginning  that 
they  have  to  be  replaced. 

Young's  modulus  sometimes  diminishes  and  sometimes  increases 
with  temperature ;  but  more  experiments  are  needed.  Wertheim's 
results  are  given  here : — 

TABLE  III. 


Young's  Modulus  in  Millions  of  lbs. 

per  Square  Inch. 

Metal. 

Specific  Gravity. 

At  15'  C. 

At  100"  C. 

At  200*  a 

Lead         

11-232 

2-46 

2-32 

Gold         

18035 

7-9 

7-5 

7-8 

SUver       

10-304 

10-1 

10-3 

90 

Palladium           

11-225 

13-9 

... 

Copper      

8-936 

14-9 

13-3 

11-2 

Platinum 

21-083 

22-0 

20-1 

18-4 

Steel,  Drftwn,  English  ... 

7-622 

24-6 

30-3 

27-3 

Cast  Steel            

7-919 

27-7 

27-0 

25-4 

Iron          

7-767 

29-6 

3M 

25-2 

I  cannot  quite  believe  these  results,  because  I  have  never 
known  any  specimen  of  steel  to  have  a  less  e  thao  28  x  10*.  They 
are  reduced  from  the  numbers  as  selected  by  liOrd  Kelvin  from 
Wertheim's  original  "Memoires";  and  I  must  say  that  Wertheim's 
experiments  were  carefully  carried  out. 
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The  moduli  of  rigidity  of  iron  copper,  and  brass,  according  to 
Kohlrausch,  diminish  with  temperature.  The  cubic  modaltts  of 
water  increases  15  per  cent,  for  63*  C,  rise  of  temperature;  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  it  diminishes  with  temperature.  The  Young's 
modulus  of  indiaruhber  increases  with  temperature.  The  con- 
clusions which  may  be  drawn  by  thermodynamic  reasoning  from 
facts  like  these  are  interesting. 

249^  Some  metals  are  believed  to  become  brittle  at  low  tempera- 
tures, much  as  "cold-short"  iron  or  steel  containing  phosphorus  is 
brittle.  In  many  cases  there  may  be  no  proper  foundation  for  this  be- 
lief. There  is  a  slight  increase  of  strength  in  ordinary  iron  and  steel 
from  low  temperatures  to  near  200**  0.  Above  about  300'  0.  there 
is  a  great  lowering  of  strength  produced  by  rise  of  temperature. 
It  is  believed  that  iron  and  mild  steel  worked  at  a  "  blue  heat " 
(lower  than  red  heat)  become  more  deteriorated  (brittle,  or  with  a 
tendency  to  become  brittle  afterwards)  than  if  worked  cold  or  at  a 
red  heat.  . 

260.  LoBB  of  Energy  in  Change  of  Strain.— Even  in  fluids 
there  must  be  loss  of  thermodynamic  energy  in  change  of  volume, 
because  of  change  of  temperature.  But  the  loss  of  energy  in  the 
chaDge  of  shape  of  solids  depending  on  the  rapidity  of  change,  is 
much  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  thermodynamically  or  by 
motions  of  the  outside  air ;  and  it  must  be  put  do^vn  to  internal 
friction  or  viscosity.  It  is  very  marked  in  zinc,  in  indiaruhber, 
and  in  jellies.  The  reasons  for  the  viscosity  shown  in  the 
distortion  of  gases  and  liquids  are  known  to  us.  In  twisting  and 
untwisting  wires,  Lord  Kelvin  found  (1)  that  the  viscosity  does  not 
seem  to  be  proportional  to  the  velocity,  so  that  the  law  is  different 
from  that  of  the  viscosity  of  fluids.  (2)  Tendion  in  the  wire 
produces  a  non-permanent  increase  in  the  viscosity.  (3)  The 
•^-iscosity  at  any  time  depends  upon  the  history  of  the  specimen. 
The  viscosity  of  a  wire  on  Saturday,  after  a  week's  experimenting, 
was  greater  than  when  on  Monday  the  experiments  were  resumed 
after  a  Sunday's  rest.  Young's  modulus  in  iron  and  copper 
generalljr  diminishes  (in  bronze  it  increases)  with  repetition  of 
loading  if  there  is  little  pause.  The  effect  is  not  so  msurked  if 
there  is  a  pause. 

251.  Strength. — Table  XXIL,  p.  658,  shows,  among  other 
things,  the  pulling  (or  tensile)  and  pushing  (or  compressive) 
stress  which  a  material  will  bear  before  breaking.  Probably  if 
these  stresses  were  allowed  to  act  on  the  material  for  some 
time  it  would  break  even  if  they  were  not  added  to.  They  aro 
obtained  from  experiments  in  which  the  load  was  increased 
pretty  quickly,  and  yet  quietly — that  is,  without  any  jerking  or 
sudden  action.  The  numbers  in  the  table  are  taken  from  many 
sources,  and  must  in  general  only  be  regarded  as  giving  rough 
average  valuea  Ultimate  crushing  stress  is  sometimes  badly 
defined,  because  the  materials  behave  as  if  gradually  becoming 
plastic.     Boiled  ii-ok  gets  a  fibrous  structure,  and  may  not  have 
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the  same  Btrengthb  in  all  directions.  Rolled  steel  is  mom 
uniform.  The  smallest  stress  per  square  inch  which  will 
prodtice  a  permanent  set  in  t/ie  material  is  sometimes  called  the 
elastic  strength.  The  toorking  stress  is  usualli/  a  fraction  of 
this;  it  is  the  stress  which  experience  tells  us  to  calculate 
upon  for  loads  acting  for  a  long  time  on  materials,  and  which 
we  shall  be  sure  are  perfectly  safe  in  the  cas^  of  such 
materials  as  are  supplied  from  foundries  and  forgea 

Exercise  1. — How  great  a  pull  will  a  round  rod  of  brass 
stand  before  it  breaks,  if  its  diameter  is  0*3  inch  )  Whafc  pull 
would  produce  in  it  a  permanent  set,  and  what  is  the  safe 
working  pull  %    Answers : — 1,237 ;  484  ;  and  254  lbs. 

Exercise  2. — ^A  short  hollow  cylindric  column  of  cast  iron 
is  8  inches  in  outer  diameter,  5  inches  inner  diameter.  What 
is  the  safe  load  and  what  load  will  produce  permanent  set  ? 
Answer : — ^The  area  of  cross-section  is  4  x  4  x  3*1416  minus 
2-5  X  2-5  X  31416,  or  3063  square  inches;  3063  x  21,000 is 
643,230  lbs.,  or  287  tons;  30*63  x  10,400  is  318,522  lbs.,  or 
142  tons. 

252.  In  making  calcnlations  on  the  stiffness  and  strength  of 
structures  we  assume  that  strains  are  proportional  to  stresses. 
To  use  in  these  calculations  the  results  ol  tests  on  materials 
beyond  the  elastic  limit  may  be  unscientific,  but  this  is  what 
we  do  :  employing  a  factor  of  safety,  which  is  the  ultimate 
strength  divided  by  the  working  strength.  That  is,  we  say 
that  we  may  use  a  certain  working  load  on  a  beam  because  wc 
find  the  pushing  or  pulling  forces  which  it  produces  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  structure ;  and  each  of  these  is,  say,  one 
quarter  of  the  pushing  or  pulling  force  which  would  break  that 
particular  bar ;  here  the  factor  of  safety  is  four.  We  do  not 
mean,  or,  rather,  we  ought  not  to  mean,  that  we  might  put  four ' 
times  our  working  load  upon  the  structure  before  breaking, 
because  we  have  no  theory  of  what  would  occur  in  the  structure 
if  the  elastic  limit  of  one  or  more  bars  were  passed.  The  factor 
of  safety  allows  also  for  contingencies ;  there  is  the  risk  of 
defects  in  spite  of  precautions  and  the  possible  deterioration  with 
time;  sometimes  a  large  factor  is  used  because  we  suspect 
inaccuracy  in  our  theory  or  in  our  estimated  loads,  in  unfore- 
seen causes  of  shock  and  fatigue.  It  will  be  evident  from  this 
and  from  what  follows  that  great  judgment  is  needed  in  fixing 
a  factor  of  safety,  and  the  following  list  must  be  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  guide  in  setting  academic  problems ;— * 
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SOS 


Steady  Load. 

Varying  Load. 

Structures  Subjected 
to  Shocks. 

Wrought  Iron  and  Steel 

Cast  Iron 

Timl)er 

Brickwork  and  Masonry 

I' 

7 
20 

5  to  8 

6  to  10 
10  to  15 

30 

10  to  12 
15 
20 

Live  loads  are  usually  doubled  and  added  to  the  dead  loads. 
These  numbers  are  sometimes  called  "  factors  of  our  ignorance." 
The  Board  of  Trade  in  1858  adopted  the  rule  that  in  bridges 
the  stress  on  wrought  iron  must  not  exceed  5  tons  per  square 
inch,  and  later  for  steel  6 J  tons  per  square  inch.  We  know 
now  from  Wohlei^'s  experiments  that  the  range  of  stress  is  very 
important.  In  the  Conway  bridge,  in  which  the  range  is  not 
great  because  the  live  load  is  small  compared  with  the  dead  load, 
the  stresses  are  as  much  as  6  tons  to  the  square  inch. 

253.  The  load  per  square  inch  on  a  tie  or  strut  is  the  stress.  It 
is  obvioas  that  as  the  section  of  a  tie-bar  becomes  smaller,  the  stress 
is  really  the  load  per  square  inch  of  the  diminished  section.  The 
change  of  area  of  section  in  our  ordinary  constructiye  materials  is 
so  little  that  we  usually  consider  the  stress  to  be  load  -f-  original 
area  of  section,  as  this  is  very  convenient.  But  the  section  of  a 
bar  may  alter  very  greatly  when  being  fractured ;  and  although 
no  experimenter  yet  seems  to  have  stated  it,  I  am  sure  that  a  great 
deal  of  useful  ioformation  is  lost  because  we  do  not  plot  tensile- 
strain  and  actual  tensile  stress  up  to  the  breaking-point.  It  i» 
somewhat  difficult  to  measure  the  section  with  great  accuracy,  and 
indeed  within  the  elastic  limits  the  measurement  is  nearly  im- 
possible; but  it  ought  to  be  attempted  aboTe  the  yield-point, 
because  the  section  alters  sometimes  50  per  cent,  before  fracturOr 
The  stress  seems  to  increase  very  much  before  fracture. 

In  indiazubber  the  alterations  in  shape  with  good  elasticity  are 
so  very  great  in  comparison  with  what  we  find  in  ordinary 
substances  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  measure  the  real 
stress  for  each  load  and  length.  Students  ought  to  do  this  for 
themselves,  as  observations  even  roughly  made  give  instructive 
results.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  gases  the  cubical  increase 

of  stress  9p  produces  the  cubical  strain ;  and  as  elasticity  =^ 

dp 
stress  -fi-  strain,  the    elasticity  of   a  gas  is  —  v~-.      The  actual 

volume  at  the  time  is  to  be  taken.    If  we  define  Young's  modulus 
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of  the  material  as  l^  where  /  is  length  of  tie  or  strut,  and  p  is  the 

load  divided  by  the  actual  cross-section,  we  find  that  for  india- 
rubber  it  is  fairly  constant  for  loads  that  shorten  the  specimen  16 
per  cent,  or  lengthen  it  50  per  cent.  The  most  striking  thing  is 
the  rather  rapid  increase  of  the  resistance  to  elongation  in  the 
attenuated  specimen  before  it  breaks. 

264.  In  some  simple  structures  the  value  of  a  material  is  taken  to 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  change  of  shape  which  it  may  undergo 
before  it  breaks;  and  conmiercial  tests  often  consist  of  definite 
extreme  bending  or  twisting,  or  the  delivery  of  definite  blows  to 
definite  specimens. 

255.  At  first  the  contraction  of  Bection  occurs  pretty  unifoi-mly 
along  the  specimen,  but  as  fracture  approaches,  the  contraction  (ex- 
cept in  hard  metals,  such  as  cast  iron  and  hard  steel)  becomes 
localised.  Hence  this  contraction,  and  not  the  lengthening  of  the 
whole  specimen,  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  ductility. 
When  the  stretching  proceeds  slowly,  and  there  are  intervals  of 
rest,  there  is  greater  imiformity,  places  of  great  yielding  harden, 
and  the  yield  Sikes  place  afterwards  elsewhere.  But,  again,  there 
have  been  cases  where  the  loading  was  so  very  rapid  that  almost 
no  local  excess  of  yielding  occurred,  and  the  whole  specimen 
yielded  fairly  evenly,  the  specimen  extending  about  60  or  60  per 
cent.,  or  about  double  what  occurred  in  a  similar  specimen  tested 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

266.  It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  surface  of  the  fracture, 
noting  its  texture.  The  fracture  surface  may  be  a  flat  or  an  oblique 
cross-section  (see  Art.  290).  In  ductile  material  we  often  find  a 
combination  of  the  two  kinds,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  conical 
and  flat  surfaces.  In  compression  in  short  specimens  the  usual 
way  of  applying  load  prevents  by  friction  the  lateral  enlargement 
of  the  ends.  The  material  takes  a  barrel  shape,  and  can  withstand 
enormous  loads,  because  the  internal  strain  is  greatly  of  the  nature 
of  cubical  strain,  and  it  is  only  shear  strain  that  seems  to  cause 
frEicture  (see  Art.  291). 

267.  Art.  290  shows  that  the  shear  stress  in  a  tie-bar  or  strut  is 
greatest  on  a  plane  making  45  degrees  with  the  axis.  But  we  do 
not  find  that  oblique  sections  of  fracture  axe  inclined  at  this  angle, 
possibly  for  the  reason  there  stated.  Tensile  stress  seems  to 
diminish  and  compressive  stress  to  increase  the  resistance  to  shear- 
ing. When,  as  in  blocks  of  cast  iron  which  are  not  more  than 
half  as  high  again  as  the  width  of  base,  there  is  no  room  for  one 
shearing  surface  at  the  angle  preferred  by  the  material,  the  block 
fi-actures  at  a  number  of  surfaces,  cones  and  wedges  being  formed. 

268.  Attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  local  strengthen- 
ing and  stiffening  of  a  structure  may  produce  general  weakness. 
When  a  hole  is  punched  in  an  iron  plate  there  is  a  local  hardening, 
and  probably  strength-increase  in  the  material  round  the  hole ;  but 
unless  the  plate  is  annealed  or  (as  a  partial  improvement)  the  hole 
is  rhymered  out  to  remove  the  hard  part,  when  load  is  applied  the 
hard  part  yields  less  readily  than  the  rest,  gets  an  undue  share  of 
load,  fractures,  and  then  the  softer  material  fiactures. 
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259.  Live  Loads. — When  a  weight  is  suddenly  applied  to 
stretch  a  wire,  it  produces  greater  effects  than  when  slowly  and 
quietly  applied.  We  know  the  reason.  A  weight  which,  slowly 
applied,  would  produce  an  extension  of  1  inch,  will,  when  put 
on  and  let  go,  produce  an  extension  of  2  inches.  The  wire 
now  shortens  to  its  original  length,  then  extends  2  inches,  and 
continues  to  get  shorter  and  longer,  the  weight  vibrating.  As 
there  is  friction  of  some  kind  among  the  particles  of  the  wire, 
and  there  is  also  external  friction,  thfe  lengthenings  and 
shortenings  gradually  lessen  till,  in  a  short  time,  the  wire 
settles  down  into  the  same  state  as  it  would  have  been  in  if 
the  load  had  been  slowly  applied.  Now,  if  we  suppose  this 
wii'e,  when  stretched  2  inches,  to  be  strained  just  beyond  its 
elastic  strength,  it  is  evident  that  the  suddenly  applied  load 
does  harm ;  whereas  the  same  load  slowly  applied  would  do 
no  harm.  The  harm  is  greater  if  the  weight,  besides  being 
applied  suddenly,  is  moving  before  it  begins  to  act  on  the  wire. 
Take  the  case  of  a  stone  which  is  being  removed  by  means  of  a 
crane.  If  the  stone,  happening  to  fall  a  little,  be  brought  up 
by  the  chain,  the  increase  in  the  stress  on  the  chain  depends 
on  the  height  from  which  the  stone  has  fallen,  and  is 
greater  the  less  the  chain  is  extended.  When  a  wire  is 
lengthened  •!  foot  by  a  weight  of  1,000  lbs.,  which  has  been 
increased  gradually,  we  know  that  the  pull  on  the  wire  began 
with  0,  and,  as  the  wire  gradually  extended,  the  pull  became 
greater,  till  it  is  now  1,000  lbs.  The  average  pull  was  500  lbs., 
and  500  x  •!,  or  50  foot-pounds,  is  the  total  strain  energy 
stored  up  in  the  wire.  If  we  wish  to  give  more  energy  to  the 
wire,  we  must  strain  it  more ;  and  this  is  just  what  we  do 
when  we  let  the  weight  fall  suddenly.  The  extra  strain^  due 
to  loads  being  live  depend  upon  the  mass  which  we  set  in 
motion  in  applying  the  load.  In  some  railway  bridges  it  has 
been  found  th^t  the  increased  deflection  is  14  per  cent,  greater, 
and  it  is  usual  to  add  50  or  even  75  per  cent,  to  such  live 
loads  and  treat  them  as  dead. 

260.  The  energy  stored  up  In  any  strained  body  may  be  cal- 
culated if  we  know  the  stress  and  the  strain.  Ilie  mainspring  of  a 
watch  contains  a  store  of  energy  which  is  gi-adually  given  out  by 
the  spring  in  returning  to  an  unstrained  condition.  Each  strained 
portion  of  the  spring  contains  a  portion  of  the  store,  and  if  at  any 
place  in  the  bcidy  there  is  too  great  a  store  the  body  will  break 
there. 

II  w  is  the  proof  load  (or  load  which  will  just  fall  short  of 
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prodndDg  permanent  wi)  on  a  tie-lxir  of  lengdi  /  and  crooB-aection 

A,  the  stress  being  w/a,  the  strain  is  w/ab,  the  elongation  is  w//as, 
and  the  work  done  as  the  load  is  incroised  from  0  to  ir  is  Jw'//ae. 
This  is  called  the  resilience  of  the  bar.  Now,  the  volume  of  the 
bar  is  /a,  and  hence  the  resilience  per  nnit  volome  is  ^w'/a'b. 
Replacing  w/a  by/,  the  proof  stress  which  the  material  will  stand, 
we  haro  the  remhence  per  cubic  inch  to  be  /'/2b.  If/  is 
the  proof  stress  in  compression,  we  have  the  same  expression 
for  struts. 

When  a  torque  m  produces  an  angular  change  M,  the  work 
done  is  M .  89 ;  and  what  a  twisting  moment  m  has  been  gradually 
increased  from  0  to  M,  the  twist  of  a  shaft  increafflng  from  0  to  tf , 
the  work  done  is  ^uO. 

When  there  is  a  shear  stress/  and  a  oorrosponding  shear  strain 
//k,  the  shear  strain  energy  per  unit  volume  is  /*/2n  ;  and  if  /  ia 
the  proof  shear  stress,  /^/2n  is  called  the  resilience  of  the  material 
per  unit  volume. 

The  resilienoe  is  the  strain  energy  which  material  may  store 
before  permanent  set  takes  place.  It  is  evidently  /^  4>  2b  per 
cubic  inch  in  tie-bars  and  struts,  if  /  is  the  tensile  or  compressive 
stress  which  v/ould  produce  permanent  set  and  b  is  Young's 
modidus.  In  shear  the  resilience  is  /^  -f  2n,  if  /  is  the  limiting 
elastic  shear  stress  and  n  the  modulus  of  rigidity.  When  the  stress 
is  not  uniform,  as  in  beams  and  shafts,  the  average  resilience  per 
cubic  inch  is,  of  course,  less.  Shocks  due  to  blows,  as  of  Mlmg 
weights,  will  often  cause  the  strain  energy  to  ei^ceed  the  amount 
which  the  material  will  stand,  and  local  set  and  plastic  yielding 
may  take  place.  Much  depends  upon  the  rate  a^  which  strain 
energy  is  carried  off  to  the  rest  of  the  materiaL 

261.  Let  us  consider  why  a  chisel  cuts  into  an  iron  plate.  When 
I  strike  the  head  of  a  chisel  with  a  hammer  I  give  to  the  chisel  in  a 
▼ery  short  period  of  time  a  certain  amount  of  energy.  This  energy 
is  transmiUed  very  quickly  to  the  plate  through  the  edge  of  the 
chisel.  The  shorter  and  more  rigid  the  chisel,  the  more  quickly 
Ih  the  energy  sent  through  the  cutting  edge  into  a  portion  of  the 
^late.  If  it  is  not  conveyed  awa^  rapidly  from  the  edge,  the 
amount  contained  in  a  small  portion  of  material  just  under  the 
edge  is  very  great,  and  the  material  is  fractured  there.  As  the 
energy  of  str^  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  stress  and  strain 
or  to  the  square  of  either  stress  or  strain,  the  possibility  of  fracture 
for  a  material  is  represented  by  the  square  root  of  the  strain  energy 
it  contains  per  cubic  inch.  If  a  mat^ial  is  brittle,  there  is  a  sort  of 
iastability  which  causes  fracture  at  one  place  to  extend  to  all  neigh- 
bouring places.  And  hence,  if  we  deliver  with  great  rapidity  to  a 
imall  portion  of  such  a  material  a  moderate  supply  of  energy,  it  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  large  fracture.  As  our  materiid  becomes 
less  and  less  brittle,  we  must  have,  over  a  larger  and  larger  part  of 
the  volume  in  which  we  want  fracture  to  occur,  a  sufficient  supply 
of  strain  energy  delivered.  Hence,  in  cutting  wood,  we  use  a 
wooden  mallet  and  a  more  or  less  lengthened  wooden-headed  chisel. 
The  mallet  and  chisel  act  as  a  reservoir  for  the  energy  of  the  blow 
which  is  delivered  to  the  wood  ^om  the  edge  of  the  chisel  with 
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oomparatiye  downess  and  just  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause 
rupture  in  front  of  'the  edge.  If  the  wood,  without  gaining  in 
strength,  became  more  rigid  so  as  to  be  able  to  cairy  off  more 
rapidly  the  energy  given  to  it  by  the  chisers  edge,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  the  supply  more  rapid  by  using  a  more  rigid 
chisel  and  mallet,  and  as  we  do  this  we  must  take  care  that  the 
chisel  itself  near  the  edge  is  strong  enough  to  resist  fracture.  This 
is  one  way  of  considering  the  effect  of  a  blow.  The  exact  mathe- 
matical consideration  of  what  occurs  in  the  impact  of  elastie 
bodies  is  not  easy  even  for  spheres  and  cylinders  and  other  bodies 
of  simple  shape  (see  Art.  404). 

262.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  extra  stresses  due  to  loads 
suddenly  applied  are  easy  enough  to  understand.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  comprehend  why  qaietly  varying  loads  which  pro- 
duce no  yiEdble  yibrations  should  produce  what  we  call  &.tigue. 
The  ordinary  kinds  of  test  as  to  strength  under  statical  load, 
ductility,  or  elongation  before  fracture,  applied  to  old  rails^ 
tyres,  and  other  well-used  material,  show  no  great  difference 
from  what  we  obtain  with  new  non-ductile  material.  Sometimes 
flaws  are  found,  and  it  may  be  that  fatigue  somehow  acts  in  pro* 
ducing  minute  flaws.  The  nature  of  the  fracture  in  Wohler's 
experiments  is  the  same  as  that  observed  in  old  tyres  and  axles; 
it  shows  no  signs  of  ductility,  and  is  as  if  the  material  were 
brittle. 

263.  A  piston-rod  is  subjected  to  tensile  and  compressive 
stresses,  often  repeated.  It  is  found  that  its  breaking 
strength  is  not  45,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which,  let  us  say, 
it  would  be  for  a  steady  pull  or  push,  but  15,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  If,  instead  of  such  an  action,  we  have  a  tensile 
stress  which  varies  frequently  from  30,000  lbs.  per  square  inch 
to  zero,  the  rod  will  break  after  a  time.  In  the  same  way, 
steel  which  will  bear  a  steady  stress  of  84,600  lbs.  per  square 
inch  will  only  bear  46,500  lbs.  per  square  inch  if  the. stress 
yaries  between  this  and  zero,  but  is  always  of  the  same  kind ; 
whereas  it  will  only  bear  25,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  if  the 
stress  is  sometimes  a  pull  of  this  amount  and  is  sometimes  a 
push  of  the  same  amount. 


The  above  statement,  the  outcome  of  Wdhler*s  experiments 
beg^un  twenty-fiye  years  ago,  and  Fairbaim's  experiments  jxjAq  very 
much  earlier,  was  made  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
book.  The  experiments  made  since  give  results  of  much  the  same 
kind.  In  the  following  table  we  have  the  most  important  results 
arrived  at  up  to  the  present  time,  being  the  stresses  in  tons  which 
require  from  five  to  ten  millions  or  an  indefinitely  large  i^umber 
qi  applications  of  the  lo«Ki  to  cause  fractui*^  ;-=        " 
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Hi 

HI 

Similar  Stresses. 

.     One  Stress 
Zero. 

Opposite  Stresses. 

Material. 

Least. 

Qreatest. 

Least. 

Greatest 

Least 

Greatest. 

Wrought  Iron. 

22-8 

12-0 

20-6 

0 

16-3 

-  8- 

+   8-6 

Krupp*8     Axle 

g 

62-0 

17-5 

37-8 

0 

26-6 

-141 

+  141 

3 

Untempered 

^ 

Spring  Steel . 

67-5 

12-6 

34-8 

0 

26-6 

-13-4 

+  13-4 

22-8 

11-4 

19-2 

0 

13-1 

-  7-2 

-f.  7-2 

Bar  Iron 

26*6 

13-3 

220 

0 

14-4 

-  7-9 

+  7-9 

Bar  Iron 

26-4 

13-2 

21-9 

0 

15-8 

-  8-7 

+  8-7 

i 

Bessemer  Mild 

Steel  Plate  ... 

28-6 

14-3 

23-8 

0 

15-7 

-   8-6 

+  8-6 

M 

Steel  Axle     ... 

400 

200 

321 

0 

19-7 

-10-5 

+  10-6 

m 

Steel  Rail      ... 

39-0 

19-6 

30-9 

0 

18  4 

-  9-7 

+  9-7 

oS 

Mild      Steel 

« 

Boiler  Plate  . 

26-6 

13-3 

22-6 

0 

15-8 

-  8-7 

+  8-7 

This  exceedingly  great  weakening  in  material  due  to  fatigue 
seems  almost  as  if  it  had  been  vaguely  known  to  English  engineers 
from  the  beginning,  and  justifies  the  larger  factors  of  safety  which 
were  wisely  used  in  this  country  fifty  years  ago  in  railway  bridges. 
Professor  James  Thomson  showed  that  the  two  elastic  limits  ought 
to  be  called  inferior  and  superior,  as  they  are  not  necessarily  equal 
positive  and  negative,  but  might  even  both  be  on  the  same  side  of 
the  zero  if  the  overstraining  were  great  enough,  and  that  variable 
displacements  outside  these  limits  would  produce  a  destructive 
succession  of  sets.  This  theoretical  deduction  from  the  considera- 
tion of  his  overtwisted  shaft  has  been  completely  verified  by  the 
experiments  of  Bauschinger,  and  may  be  said  to  completely  explaih 
the  phenomena  of  fatigue.  Bauschinger  found  that  the  elastic 
range  does  not  alter  much,  although  either  end  of  it  may  be 
altered,  even,  indeed,  nearly  to  the  ordinary  breaking  stress.  This 
change  of  either  liinit  also  is  not  very  permanent,  altering  with 
hammering  and  other  violent  treatment.  (See  Appendix.) 

264.  We  can  only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  our 
principles  are  applied.  When  bolts  tightly  screwed  up  fasten 
two  things — the  flanges  of  a  cylinder  cover,  for  example — the 
bolts  get  lengthened  and  other  things  (let  us  call  them  the 
cushion)  get  shortened.     If  extra  forces  are  aow  applied  it  may 
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be  that  foi  a  comparatively  small  extra  lengthening  of  the  bolts 
the  cushion  is  nearly  relieved  and  does  not  add  its  force  as  it 
did  previously;  whereas  in  other  cases,  when  the  cushion  is 
more  springy,  there  may  be  almost  no  relief,  and  the  old  forces 
due  to  the  cushion  may  act  along  with  the  new  force&  Very 
often  this  initial  tightening  np  of  bolts  is  too  great,  and  we 
have  rule  of  thumb  methods  of  designing  sizes  based  upon  an 
experience  of  the  carelessness  of  workmen  which  it  is  difficult 
to  express  algebraically.  One  rule  based  on  experience  is  that 
the  length  of  a  spanner  shall  never  much  exceed  fifteen  times 
the  diameter  of  the  bolt.  Another,  that,  in  certain  kinds  of 
machinery,  bolts  of  less  than  a  certain  size  shall  not  be  used. 
Students  ought  to  make  careful  sketches  of  the  various  kinds 
of  bolts  and  nuts,  including  the  nsual  forms  of  lock  nnts  and 
ways  of  locking,  and  also  other  kinds  of  fastening.  In  study- 
ing some  of  the  proportions  of  these  important  details  of 
machinery  our  theories  are  useful  in  suggestion;  in  some 
hands  the  theory  is  only  a  snare.  Every  true  engineer  must 
respect  the  proportions  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  fit 
and  try,  the  failure  and  success  methods  of  generations  of 
engineers.  When  a  very  novel  thing  has  to  be  made  the  good 
engineer  sighs  for  practical  guidance,  and  he  is  very  cautious 
in  using  his  theory, 

265.  It  is  found  then  that  when  a  rod  is  pulled,  with  however 
small  a  force,  not  only  does  it  get  longer,  but  its  diameter  gets 
less.  When,  for  example,  a  rod  of  glass  is  pulled  so  that  its  lenglh 
increases  by  the  one-thousandth  of  itself,  it  is  found  that  its 
diuneter  gets  less  by  the  one  three-thousandth  of  itself.  When  a 
-  strut  shortens,  it  also  swells  laterally.  The  ratio  of  the  lateral  to 
the  axial  strains  in  compression  or  in  tension  is  called  Poisson*s 
ratio.    It  is  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  structures. 

The  nature  of  the  strain  in  a  wire  which  is  being  extended,  or 
in  a  column  which  is  being  compressed,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
simple.  If  all  lines  in  one  direction,  and  in  one  direction  only, 
became  shorter  or  longer,  the  strain  would  be  called  simple,  but  it 
needs  rather  a  complicated  system  of  external  compression  or 
extension  to  produce  this  effect.  No  matter  how  a  body  is 
strained,  if  we  consider  a  small  portion  of  it  we  shall  find  that, 
besides  ang^ular  changes,  any  strain  simply  consists  of  extensions 
and  compressions  in  different  directions.  In  fact,  ima^ne  a  very 
small  spherical  portion  of  the.  body  before  it  is  stramed.  The 
effect  of  strain  is  to  convert  the  little  sphere  into  a  figure  called  an 
ellipsoidXtbat  is,  a  figfure  every  section  of  which  is  an  ellipse)  or  a 
circle^  Uemember  that  every  section  of  a  sphere  is  a  circle.  It 
may  be  protied  that  there  were  three  diameters  of  the  sphere  at 
right  angles  to  on&  another,  whiph  rein^in  «t  ri^ht  angles  to  oa» 
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another  in  the  ellipsoid,  and  are  known  as  ths  principal  axes  of  the 

ellipsoid.    These  directions  are  now  called  the  principal  axes  of  tlie 

strain  existing  at  that  part  of  the  strained  body.    Along  one  (jf 

these  directions  the  contraction  or  extension  is  less,  and  in  another 

greater,  than  in  any  other  direction  whatever. 

^a?rtiw/>fo.— Thus  if  k'k'   (Fig.  173)  is  part  of  a  long  wire 

subjected  to  a  pull,  the  portion  of  matter  which  was  ^closed  in 

the     yery    small     imaginary 

spherical  surface  a  b  c  d  before 

^e  puU  was  applied  is  now 

enclosed     in    the     ellipsoidal 

spherical    surface  a'  c'  b'  d'. 

The   sphere   has    become   an 

ellipsoid  of    rcYoluCion;    A  b 

becomes  a'  b',  c  d  becomes  tf  d'. 

Hie    strain   in  the    direction 

.     a'b'  —  AB         ,    jv-     • 
A  B  IS ftnd  this  IS 


equal  to  the  puU  in  the  wire 
Fig.  ITS.  per   square   inch   divided    by 

Youngs  modulus  of  elasticity; 
IB.  As,  however,  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  use  a  multiplier 
■than  a  divisor,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  reciprocal  of  b,  and 
'denoting  it  by  the  letter  a.  Thus,  if  the  pull  per  square  inch  is  p 
pounds,  it  produces  a  strain  of  the  amount  pa  in  the  direction 

0  D  —  c'  d' 

ab;  the  lateral  contraction  of  the  material  is ,  and 

'  CD 

in  this  case  is  usually  denoted  by  ^iS,  the  ratio  jS/a  being  Poisson's 
ratio. 

266.  In  the  following  exercises  on  struts,  the  load  is  sup- 
[-posed  to  be  carefully  applied  so  that  there  is  the  same  stress 
;  at  every  point  of  the  section  : — 

1.  Find  the  area  of  the  base  of  a  sandstone  column  carrying  a  dead 
lload  of  6  tons.  Take  the  ultimate  crushing  stress  as  3,600  lbs.  per  square 
:inch,  and  use  a  factor  of  safety  of  20.       An%.^  75  square  inches  nearly. 

2.  Find  the  least  safe  sectional  area  of  a  short  cast-iron  strut  to  bear  a 
.  load  of  12  tons.    Take  the  safe  stress  as  15,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

u4««.,  1-8  square  inch. 

3.  The  external  and  internal  diameters  of  a  short  hollow  cast-iron 
column  are  10  inches  and  8  inches  respectively.  If  the  safe  working  sjtress 
be  15,500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  find  what  load  it  will  safely  bear. 

If  the  external  diameter  had  been  7  inches,  what  ought  the  thickness 
to  have  been  to  bear  a  load  of  100  tons?  Ana,^  196  tons ;  *73  inch. 

4.  A  tie-rod  made  from  1-inch  wroaght-iron  plate  has  to  sustain 
a  load  of  15  tons.  What  should  be  its  width,  allowing  a  working  stress  of 
7,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  F  Ant.^  6*4  inches. 

5.  The  steam  pressure  in  a  locomotive  boiler  is  175  lbs.  per  square 
inch ;  the  stay-bolts  which  connect  the  flat  sides  of  the  firebox  with  the 
end  plate  of  the  boiler  are  placed  4  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  vertically 
.and  horizontally.     Wbft^  i?  t))f  t^^ilc  force  in  each  sta^>^lt|  and  what 
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mubt  bo  the  diameter  of  each,  the  metal  not  being  subjected  to  a  greater 
stress  thim  5  tons  per  square  inch  of  the  section  of  the  bolts  ? 

An».,  2,800  lbs. ;  0-64  inch. 

6.  What  are  the  working  and  breaking  loads  cf  pianoforte  wire  ^V  i^ch 
diameter  ?  And  if  the  wire  hangs  vertically  6  miles,  what  weight  at  the 
end  will,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  wire,  produce  the  working  stress 
at  the  top  ?  What  is  now  the  average  load  and  the  average  stress  in  the 
wire  ?    By  how  much  will  the  wire  lengthen  when  subjected  to  it  P 

j4ns.,  297  lbs. ;  1,040  Ibfl. ;  27  lbs. ;  162  lbs. ;  16,460  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  20  yds. 

7.  A  strut  100  feet  long  is  made  up  of  four  angle  irons  of  wrought 
iron  (3J  +  3 J)  4,  which  are  prevented  from  bending.  Find  the  ultimate 
pioof  and  worung  loads.  How  much  shortening  occurs  under  the 
working  loadP  Ans.,  working  load  91,000  lbs. ;  0*28  inch. 

8.  A  piston-rod  of  mild  steel  4  inches  diameter,  6  feet  long,  the  piston 
30  inches  diameter ;  what  maximum  pressure  of  steam  may  be  used  (1)  if 
the  engine  is  double  acting;  (2)  if  the  engine  is  single  acting?  (See 
Art.  263.)  What  lengthening  and  shortening  occur  under  these 
pressures  P  An8,y  63  lbs. ;  160  lbs. ;  (1)  008  inch ;  (2)  012  inch. 

9.  Columns  about  8  feet  high  of  brickwork,  sandstone,  and  granite,  14 
inches  square ;  what  working  loads  will  they  carrv  P  If  they  are  6  feet 
apart,  and  carry  a  wall  of  brickwork  28  inches  thick,  to  what  heights 
may  it  be  carried?  The  brick  columns  being  replaced  by  east-iron 
cylinders  6  inches  diameter,  what  ought  to  be  their  thickness?  How 
much  do  they  shorten  under  the  load? 

Ans.,  15|  tons  each;  30ft.;  0*12  inch. 

10.  The  tight  side  of  a  gearing-chain  taking  a  pull  p,  let  it  act  at  5 
inches  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  transmit  20  horse-power  at  100 
revolutions  per  minute ;  find  p.  Each  of  a  pair  of  links  takes  this  pull. 
If  the  thickness  of  a  link  is  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  pin,  and  if 
its  breadth  is  two  and  a  half  times  the  diameter  of  the  pin,  find  the  section 
of  each  link.    It  is  a  good  exercise  to  design  the  chain. 

Ans,,  5,044  lbs. 

11.  A  single  (a  little  over  0*2  inch  thick)  leather  belt  will  stand  an 
average  puU  of  1,000  lbs.  per  inch  of  its  width.  The  weakness  of  the 
average  &stener  reduces  this  to  about  300  lbs.  per  inch  x)f  width,  and  it  is 
usual  to  take  66  lbs.  as  a  working  load.  The  pull  on  the  tight  side  of  a 
belt  is  two  and  a  half  times  that  on  the  slack  side.  The  pulley  is  30 
inches  diameter,  150  revolutions  per  minute ;  find  the  breadth  of  a  single 
belt  to  transmit  5  horse-power.    (See  also  the  exercises  Art.  185). 

Ans.,  3*5  inches. 
12.  Golunms  of  different  material,  constrained  to  keep  of  the  same 
length,  of  cross-sections  a^,  a^,  A3,  etc,  of  coefficients  of  expansion  a^,  a^ , 
03,  etc.,  unstressed,  at  a  particular  temperature,  are  raised  t  degrees  iui 
temperature.  What  is  the  fractional  elongation?  And  what  are  the* 
stresses  in  them  ? 

Ans. J  If  unconstrained,  their  fractional  elongations  would  be  ta^,^ 
ta^f  etc.  If  or  is  the  real  elongation,  each  has  a  compressive  strain^ 
^oj  —  «,  ^oj  —  »,  etc.  Their  compressive  stresses  are  Bi  {toi  —  a?),, 
c,  (^o,  —  x),  etc.,  if  E|,  Es,  etc.,  are  their  Young's  moduli,  and  the* 
total  push  in  each  is  AjEi  {tai  -  x),  a^e^  {ta^—  ajj,  etc.  Thei 
Sum  ot  these  pushes  is  o  (some  of  them  being  negative ;  that  is^ 
tensile  forces),  or  A|B,  (^a,  -  x)  -\-  a^-b^  {ta^  —  ar)  +  etc.  =  o,  or 
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g^thh^l±^A!^t±^ (l),aiidthegtre88eBBi(f«i-«) 

A.E,  +A,E,  +  etC  1      -1  # 

etc.,  can  be  lound  when  x  is  known. 

Thus,  for  example,  suppom  there  are  cnlnmns  equal  in 
section,  two  of  them  of  bnus,  one  of  cast  iron.  Then  Aj  =  2  A^, 
cij=  19  X  10-*,  a,=  11  X  10-*  for  centigrade  degrees;  Ei  = 
9-2xl0«,  Ej=17xlO«, 

2  X  9-2  X  10<  X  19  X  10-^  +  17  x  10«  x  11  x  10-< 
'  ~  2  X  9  2  X  10«  +  17  X  10« 

=  tx  15'15  X  10-*.  The  compressive  stress  in  the  brass  is  9*2  x  1 0" 
(M9xl0-<-<  15-6  xl(M)  =  «x  30-2  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
stress  in  the  cast  iron  is  17xlO«  {t  llxlO-«-<  15*6x10-^)  = 
-tx76'5. 

Thus,  if  ^  is  30.  centigrade  degrees,  there  is  a  compressive  stress 
of  900  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the  brass,  and  a  tensile  stress  of 
2,300  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the  iron. 

13.  A  bar  of  wrought  iron  25  feet  long  and  1*75  inch  diameter  is 
heated  to  180"  C.  While  in  this  condition  it  is  mado  to  connect  (by 
means  of  nuts  screwed  on  the  ends)  the  two  side  walls  of  a  building 
which  have  fallen  outwards  from  the  perpendicular.  If  the  walls  do  not 
yield  against  the  tendency  of  the  bar  to  contract,  find  the  puU  between 
them  when  the  bar  has  cooled  down  to  80"  0.  Take  the  mean  coefficient 
of  linear  expansion  of  wrought  iron  as  -0000124  for  1**  G. 

Aru.y  92,350  lbs. 

14.  Two  bars  of  copper  with  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  between  them,  all 
of  the  same  section  and  length,  have  their  ends  rigidly  connected  together. 
If  the  bars  are  heated  from  Id''  C.  to  100"  C,  find  the  stresses  in  the  bars, 
and  their  fractional  elongation,  the  coefficients  of  expansion  for  copper 
and  wrought  iron  being  taken  at  -0000172  and  -0000124  respectively. 

Atu.f  copper,  2,940;  iron,  6,000  lbs.;  000126. 

15.  A  tie-rod  100  feet  long  and  2  square  inches  in  sectional  area 
cairies  a  load  of  32,000  lbs.,  by  which  it  is  stretched  |  inch.  Find  the 
stress,  strain,  and  b. 

An8,,  16,000  lbs.  per  square  inch;  000625 ;  25,600,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

16.  A  wooden  tie  40  feet  long,  12  inches  broad,  7  inches  thick,  was 
tested  with  a  pull  of  130  tons,  which  stretched  it  1*28  inches.  Find  the 
value  of  E  for  the  timber.  Ana.y  1,300,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

17.  A  vertical  wrought-iron  .tie-rod  200  feet  long  has  to  lift  a  weight 
of  2  tons.  Find  the  area  of  the  section  and  the  diameter  if  the  greatest 
strain  is  '0005  and  b  s  30,000,000.     Neglect  the  weight  of  the  rod. 

Am.,  0-298  square  inch;  0616  inch.   . 

18.  Steam  at  a  pressure  ef  200  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  suddenly 
admitted  upon  a  piston  18  inches  in  diameter.  If  the  piston-rod  be  3 
inchetj  in  diameter  and  7  feet  long,  what  is  the  compression  and  strain 
energy  in  the  rod  at  maximimi  compression  P  b  =  30,000,000.  Find, 
also,  the  maximum  stress  in  the  rod. 

Ans.f  *04  inch;  171  foot-pounds ;  14,400  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

19.  A  ship  is  moored  by  two  cables  of  90  feet  and  100  feet  in  length, 
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fMpectiyelj.     The  first  cable  stretches  2f  inehes,  and  the  second  stretches 
3  inches  under  the  pull  of  the  ship»    Find  the  strain  of  each  cahle. 

Ans.,  -0024 ;  -0025. 

The  weight  of  a  rope  in  pounds  per  foot  is  taken  as  «^'  where  p 
IB  its  girth  ill  inches,  and  its  breaking  weight  in  pounds  is  bg^ 
where  a  and  b  have  about  the  following  values : — 


20.  What  lengths  of  themselves  will  each  of  these  kinds  of  rope  carry  P 

An8.y  22,600,  32,600,  30,770,  51,540  ft. 

21.  Compare  the  weights  and  strengths  of  iron-  and  steel- wire  ropes 
with  iron  and  steel  wires  of  the  same  circumference.      Ans,^  *49,  %  '49,  *65. 

The  Admiralty  rule  for  the  proofrload  p  in  tons  of  the  ordmary 
close-link  chain  of  welded  iron  is  12d^y  where  d  is  the  diameter 
of  the  iron  in  inches ;  this  means  nearly  8  tons  per  square  inch  in 
the  iron.  For  studded  chain-cables  it  is  f  =  18<l^,  whidi  means 
11^  tons  per  square  inch  in  the  iron.  The  working  load  is  from 
half  to  one-quarter  of  this,  depending  on  circumstances.  The 
weight  of  either  chain  is  about  10^  lbs.  per  foot.  Hemp  rope  of 
girth  ff  is  taken  as  being  of  about  the  same  strength  as  a  chain  if 
g  =  lOdU>lld. 

22.  Two  dose-link  chains,  each  making  an  angle  of  50  degrees  with 
the  vertical,  are  to  support  a  working  load  of  10  tons ;  what  is  the  proper 
size  of  the  iron  ?  Ana.,  OS  inch  diameter. 

23.  A  ship  of  2,000  tons  (take  it  that  one-quarter  as  much  mass  of 
water  moves  as  the  ship  moves)  is  moving  at  0*1  knots,  and  is  brought 
to  rest  in  three  seconds,  the  law  of  the  motion  during  stoppage  being 
f>  =  0*1  COS.  kty  where  t  is  time  and  k  a  constant,  and  t>  is  in  knots.  The 
pull  comes  directly  on  a  studded  chain.  If  the  chain  gets  its  proof  load, 
what  is  the  diameter  of  the  iron  ? 

When  three  seconds  elapse,  cos.  kt  is  0,  or  cos.  Sk  =  cos-  ^, 
or  X'  =  g.      In  feet-second  units,  f»  =  01689  cos.   ^t,  because 


I  knot  = 


6,080 


60  X  60*  °'  1*6889  feet  per  second,  and  acceleration 
ih  —  -1689  X  ^  sin.  Zt,  being  numerically  -1689  x  ~,  or  0-5305  feet 

per  second  per  second  where  greatest.  The  mass  is  2,500  x  2,240  -*• 
32*2,  or  173,900  in  engineer's  units.  Hence  the  greatest  force  is 
92,300  lbs. 

24.  Find  the  work  which  may  be  stored  up  in  a  pound  of  hard  spring 
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steel  when  etretcked  to  its  elastic  limit,  taking  the  modulus  ol  elasticity 
as  35  X  10^  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  the  elastic  limit,  100,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch ;  and  the  weight  of  one  cubic  inch,  '29  lb.  Ans.j  410*6  ft.-lbs. 

25.  A  cylindrical  rod  of  copper  ^  inch  diameter  and  4  feet  long,  and 
one  of  wrought  iron  f  inch  diameter  and  3  feet  long,  are  to  be  stretched 
the  same  amount.  Compare  the  forces  necessary  to  do  this,  the  values  of 
K  for  copper  and  wrought  iron  heing  17,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  and 
29,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  respcustiYely.  Compare  also  the  amounts 
of  work  expended  in  each  case.  Am,,  0^8  :  1,  0*28  :  1. 

26.  What  would  be  the  resilience  of  a  steel  tie-bar  1  inch  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  long  if  the  bar  becomes  ^rmanently  stretched  under  a  load  of 
10  tons,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  hemg  32,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch? 

Ans.f  479  inch-lbs. 

267.  Exercise, — Find  every  number  in  the  following  table. 
Values  of  tensile  (/«V2b)  or  compressive  (^V^k)  resiliences. 
These  numbers  express  the  relative  values  of  the  following 
materials  for  the  making  of  springs  in  which  elongation, 
compression,  or  bending  occurs.  In  bending,  the  smidler  of 
the  two  values,  or  possibly  an  intermediate  value,  must  be 
taken.  The  numbers  /J^j2  n,  or  the  shear  resiliences  per  cubic 
inch,  express  the  relative  values  of  the  following  materials  for 
the  making  of  springs,  such  as  spiral  springs,  in  which  shearing 
is  most  important.  The  numbers  in  each  case  show  the 
amount  of  energy  (in  inch-pounds)  which  it  is  possible  to  store 
in  each  cubic  inch  of  the  material  in  the  most  carefully  con- 
structed spiings.  In  Art.  6 18  we  give  a  statement  showing  how 
much  less  these  stores  usually  are  in  ordinary  springs.  The 
work  actually  done  upon  ductile  materials  before  fracture  is 
often  1,000  times  as  great  as  the  resilience,  and  in  hard  steel 
it  is  150  times,  in  cast  iron  being  twenty  times  the  resilience. 


/t72E 

/cV2b 

/,V2v 

Cast  Iron       

Wrought  Iron         

Mild  Steel  (Hardened) 

Best  Hard  Steel        

Copper  (Rolled  or  Drawn)  ... 

Fir     

Oak 

3 

10 

83 

600 

0-6 

4 

6 

12 
10 
83 

0-5 

5 

19 
128 
810 
0-73 

268.  The  diminution  in  bulk  of  a  substance  when  it  is  sub- 
jected to  pressure  uniform  all  round,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is 
surrounded  by  water  in  an  hydraulic  press,  or  sunk  in  the  sea, 
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has  been  experimented  upon.  The  leaeening  in  the  hnUc  per  cubic 
inch  is  called  the  cubical  strain  of  the  substance.  Tho  pressure 
in  pounds  per  square  inch  all  over  its  sur&ce  represents  the  stress, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the  stress.  In 
fact,  in  any  substance  the  stress  is  equal  to  the  strain  multiplied 
by  a  certain  number,  for  which  the  letter  K  is  usually  employed, 
called  the  ModolixB  of  Elasticity  of  bulk. 

If  an  increase  of  pressure  5^  causes  the  volume  v  to  become 
.    9  +  8c  (8t;  is  usually  negative),  ^e  stress  being  5p  and  Hie  strain 

—  5f>/f>,  the  elasticity  k  is  defined  by  8p  =  --  k  ivlv,  or  k  = 

—  «  .  dpjdv.  In  solids  it  is  found  that,  whether  the  change  takes 
place  quickly  (at  constant  entropy,  as  it  is  called  in  ti^ermodynamics) 
or  slowly  (at  constant  temperature),  there  is  no  very  gre&t  differ- 
ence; but  in  gases  and  liquids  it  is  very^  important  to  specify 
under  what  circumstances  the  rate  of  relative  change  of  p  and  v  is 
measured.  The  ratio  is  in  air  1*41;  water,  1*004;  alcohol,  1*22; 
ether,  1*68;  mercury,  1*38;  flint-glass,  1*004;  drawn  brass,  1*028; 
iron,  1*019;  copper,  1*043.* 

The  table,  page  657,  of  slow  moduli  of  elasticity  of  bulk  is  in 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

269.  A  cube  1  inch  in  each  edge  (Fig.  174) ,  subjected  to  a  uniform 
compressive  force  of  1  lb.  per  square  inch  on  the  opposite  faces 
ADBp  and  BCLO.  Evidently  the  edges 
AB,  CD,  LB,  and  OF,  become  1  —  a  inch 
in  length,  a  being  the  reciprocal  of  Young's 
modulus  used  alK)ve.  Also  the  edges  ad, 
B  c,  o  L,  and  f  b  get  the  length  I  +  fi  inch. 
If  now  we  give  to  the  foces  abcd  and 
E  F  G  L  of  this  cube  compressive  forces  1  lb. 
per  ^square  inch,  it  is  the  edges  a^,  etc., 
which  shorten,  and  the  edges  ab,  etc., 
which  lengthen.  Again,  give  the  com- 
pressive forces  to  the  third  pair  of  opposite 
faces,  ABOF  and  cdbl,  and  we  have  the 
edges  AD,  etc.,  shortening  and  bo,  etc., 
lengthening.  If,  now,  aU  three  sets  of 
compressive  forces  act  at  the  same  time  ^that  is,  the  cube  gets  on 
every  face  a  pressure  of  1  lb.  per  square  mch),  as  the  compressions 
and  extensions  are  exceedingly  small,  each  edge  shortens  by  the 
amoimt  a  and  lengthens  by  the  amount  2/3.  Hence  the  edge 
which  used  to  be  1  inch  is  now  I  —  a  +  2  jB  inch.  The  cubic 
contents  used  to  be  1  cubic  inch ;  it  is  now  1  —  3  (o  -  2  jB)  with 
great  exactitude.  Hence  3  (a  -  2)3)  is  the  amount  of  cubical 
strain  produced  by  1  lb.  per  square  inch.  That  is,  the  Modtdua  oj 
Elattieity  of  bulky 

K-_J— . 
^"~3(a-2/8)* 

and  if  we  know  a  and  /3  it  may  be  calculated. 

*  Lord  Kelvin  (article  on  elasticity)  gives  the  above,  and  also  the  follow- 
ing numbers.  The  ratios  of  the  quick  to  the  slow  Young's  moduli  arc : 
zinc,  r008;  tm,  1*0036;  silver,  100315;  copper,  1*00325;  lead,  100310  j 
^lass,  1*0006 ;  iron,  1*0026 ;  platinum,  1*0013. 


Fig.  174. 
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Eyen  very  porous  bodies,  such  as  cork,  have  some  elasticity  ol 
bulk.  Fluids  and  homogeneous  solids,  such  as  crystals,  are 
probably  perfectly  elastic  as  to  bulk  even  at  enormous  pressures. 
Manufactured  metals  are  generally  porous,  and  alter  (not 
necessarily  increasing)  in  density  after  they  have  been  hammered 
or  drawn. 

Experiments  on  metals  with  great  negative  Btress  in  all 
directions  are  wanting.  liquids  do  not  seem  capable  of  resisting 
ffreat  negative  pressures,  and  the  contrast  between  them  and  solids 
m  this  respect  is  remarkable. 

270.  Students  now  know  enough  to  make  calculations  on  the  stiff- 
ness and  strength  of  ties  and  struts  [only  when  the  struts  are  kept 
from  bending].  Before  going  on  to  other  structures,  even  such 
simple  structures  as  boilers  and  pipes,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  application  of  theory. 

The  engineer  must  have  some  sort  of  theory  to  work  upon.  I 
shall  give  the  theory  recognised  by  men  like  Bankine,  and  also  by 
the  most  successful  practical  engineers.  It  is  simple  as  I  shall 
'  give  it,  and  fits  fairly  well  a  great  number  of  practical  conditions. 
It  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  materials  are  homogeneous 
and  not  loaded  beyond  elastic  limits,  and  yet  it  gives  us  knowledge 
which  the  judicious  man  finds  useful  beyond  elafitio  limits.  It  is 
also  founded  on  the  assumption  that  certain  things,  too  difficult  to 
calculate,  are  negligible,  and  hence  its  mathematical  residts  ought 
to  be  tested  by  experiment  when  this  is  possible. 

To  give  an  example.  Our  theory  of  bending  is  founded  on  the 
assimiption  that  the  plane  cross-section  of  a  beam  remains  plane 
after  bending.  Every  mathematical  result  seems  to  agree  with 
every  experiment  made  on  beams,  seeming  discrepancies  being 
always  explainable  by  the  tests  not  having  been  confined  between 
the  elastic  limits  of  the  materials.  Again,  the  more  elaborate 
theory  of  St.  Venant  (Art.  311),  involving  fewer  hypotheses,  gives 
results  that  are  practically  in  agreement  with  us.  Hence  we 
regard  this  easy  theory  which  I  shall  give  as  one  which  may  be 
depended  upon  in  long  beams,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  plane 
section  of  a  beam  does  not  remain  exactly  plane.  When  it  is 
applied  in  new  cases  not  yet  tested  by  St.  Venant's  theory  or  by 
experiment,  we  use  it  only  as  a  fairly  trustworthy  guide  in  our 
practical  work. 

Another  example.  In  the  great  twisting,  which  might  occur 
without  fracture  in  indiarubber  shafts,  it  was  known  that  the 
plane  section  of  a  square  shaft  did  not  remain  plane.  Nevertheless, 
the  warping  in  ordinary  shafts  being  small,  a  simple  theory  was 
adopted,  in  which  there  was  the  assumption  of  no  waiting. 
Results  of  experiments  on  round  shafts  agreed  with  the  simple 
theory.  Eesults  from  other  shafts  did  not  agree,  and  St.  Venant 
has  shown  us  why  there  is  a  discrepancy.  Although  his  investiga- 
tion is  difficult  to  follow  mathematically,  his  results  are  easy  enough 
to  comprehend.  I  find  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  not  merely 
the  simple  theory  of  the  engineer,  but  an  account  of  St.  Venant's 
results,  and  also,  for  advanced  students,  a  short  account  of  St. 
Venant's  theory  of  beams  and  shafts.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
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our  theory  assumes  perfect  elasticity  of  the  material.  "We  shall 
see  that  at  the  bottom  edge  of  a  key-way  in  a  shaft  we  have  a 
place  where  the  stress  becomes  very  great  indeed.  I  have  made 
experiments  on  such  a  shaft  with  a  key- way,  and  I  find  that  it  is 
by  no  means  such  a  great  source  of  weakness  a«  the  theory  supposes, 
and  this  leads  us  to  consider  how  the  resiilts  of  the  theory  are 
modified  by  the  flow  of  the  material,  instead  of  its  fracture,  under 
great  stress. 

271.  In  thin-shelled  vessels,  sach  as  boilers  and  pipes,  sub- 
jected to  fluid  pressure  j9  inside,  we  assume  that  the  tensile  stress 
fia  the  same  throughout  the  thickness ;  so  that  if  a  is  the  area 
of  metal  cut  through  at  any  plane  section  of  the  boiler,  a/ is  the 
resistance  of  the  metal  to  the  bursting  of  the  boiler  at  that 
section.  Now  the  equal  and  opposite  force  due  to  the  fluid  is 
A  j9  if  A  is  the  whole  area  of  this  plane  section  of  the  boiler. 
Hence  Ap  =  a/ and  p  =  a //a,  .  .  (1)  gives  us  the  bursting  or 
working  pressure  if  /  is  the  ultimate  or  working  stress.  To 
prove  this : — 

In  Fig.  17 5. let  f  b  c  D  e  be  part  of  a  boiler  whose  separation 
from  the  rest  by  a  plane  section  at  F  e  we  are  now  studying. 
Arrow-heads  are  drawn  showing  the  forces 
with  which  the  fluid  everywhere  acts  nor- 
mally on  the  shell.  We  want  to  know  the 
resultant  of  these  forces.  Imagine  a  boiler 
made  with  the  part  F  »  c  D  E  and  a  rigid  flat 
plate  F  E  closing  it.  If  we  neglect  the 
weight  of  the  fluid,  all  the  pressure  forces 
on  the  shell  balance  one  another.  •  This  is 
Ne^vton-8  law  of  motion.  The  mutual 
forces  of  parts  of  a  system  cannot  affect  the 
motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  whole 
system,  (See  Art.  482.)  If  the  above  boiler 
were  placed  upon  a  truck  with  frictionless 
wheels,  there  will  be  no  more  tendency  to 
move  on  a  level  road  when  there  is  great 
pressure  inside  than  when  there  is  little, 
to  pressure  on  any  one  little  portion  of  the  surface  balances 
the  forces  on  all  the  rest  of  the  surface.  Hence  it  is  that  if 
we  make  a  hole  there  is  a  want  of  balance  and  our  truck 
will  move.  When  we  make  the  hole  the  pressure  everywhere 
changes  because  of  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  and  hence  we  can 
only  calculate  the  unbalanced  force  by  knowing  the  momentum 
of  the  fluid  which  leaves  the  vessel  per  second     In  the  closed 


Fig.  176. 

The   force   due 
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vessel  of  Fig.  175  we  know  that  the 'resultant  pressure  on  the 
Q&t  surface  f  e  is  A  j9,  therefore  the  equal  and  opposite  force  on 
F  BCD  E  is  also  Ap,  As  an  example  of  this  we  saw  in  Art. 
122  that  the  resultant  force  axially  on  the  ram  of  an  hydraulic 
press  is  exactly  the  sskme  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  end  of  it. 

Example, — Spherical  boiler  of  diameter  D.  Any  plane  sec- 
tion is  a  circle.  If  we  use  the  above  rule  for  any  such  section 
we  find  that  less  pressure  will  burst  the  boiler  if  the  section  is 

diametral.     The  area  of  such  a  section  is  A  =  -  (f^,  and  the  area 

4 

of  metal  laid  bare  i^a  =^  wdt.  Hence  (1)  becomes p  =  xdtj 
^"^(P  or  it//d..  .(2). 

272.  In  a  long  cylindric  boiler  or  pipe  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  (neglecting  the  strength  of  the  ends)  the  tendency  to  burst 
laterally  is  ttuice  as  great  as  the  tendency  to  burst  endwise. 

Endwise,  the  area  of  a  circular  cross-section  is  a  =  7  c^,  and 

the  metal  laid  bare  is  irdt^  so  that  (1)  becomes  p  =  ^/t/d, 
just  as  in  a  spherical  boiler.  But  laterally,  at  a  plane  passing 
through  the  axis  of  the  boiler,  A  =  ^ rf  if  lis  the  lengtli,  and 
a  =  2lt  ii  we  neglect  the  metal  at  the  ends;  and  hence  (1) 
becomes  p  =  2/t/d  ,  .  .  (3).  The  bursting  pressure  endwise 
being  twice  as  great  as  this,  we  always  take  (3)  as  the  formula 
for  the  strength  -of  a  cylindric  pipe  or  boiler. 

Readers  will  now  understand  why  in  cylindric  boilers  the 
longitudinal  seams  are  always  much  stronger  than  the  girth 
seams.  When  the  boiler  has  riveted  joints  we  must,  of  course, 
regard  the  material  as  weaker  than  if  it  could  resist  tensile 
stress  everywhere  like  a  continuous  boiler-plate.  The  working 
/for  copper  ought  not  to  be  taken  greater  than  2,400  lbs.  per 
square  inch  for  steam  pipes.  In  cast-iron  pipes  and  in  steam- 
engine  cylinders  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  difficulty  in 
getting  castings  which  are  of  the  same  thickness  everywhere, 
and  the  allowance  that  must  be  made  for  tendency  to  cross- 
breaking  when  the  pipes  are  handled,  as  well  as  the  great  allow- 
ance that  must  be  made  in  steam-engine  cylinders  for  sti^hess, 
the  difficulty  of  casting,  and  boring  out,  cause  such  calculations 
as  the  above  to  be  somewhat  useless.  Thus  it  will  usually  be 
found  that,  whereas  a  large  cast-iron  water-pipe  is  not  much 
thicker  than  the  above  calculation  would  lead  us  to  expect, 
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because  it  is  usually  carefully  moulded  in  loam^  yet  a  thim  cast- 
iron  pipe  is  often  of  more  than  twice  such  a  thickness  on  the 
average,  and  it  is  our  rule  never  to  attempt  casting  a  9-foot 
length  of  pipe  of  less  than  f  inch  thick.  In  these  cases  the 
maximum  y  for  cast  iron  is  taken  as  1,500  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
whereas  for  large  pipes  we  usually  take  3^000. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  must  bo  the  thickness  of  the  plates  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  boiler  10  feet  in  diameter  working  under  a  pressure  of  120  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  taking  the  efficiency  of  the  joints  to  be  70  per  cent,  and  the 
safe  stress  at  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch?  Am.,  1*03  inch. 

2.  A  copper  pipe  is  4  inches  diameter  and  f  inch  thick.  What  is  the 
working  pressure  ?    Take/  =  2,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ang,,  375  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

3.  A  vertical  cast-iron  pipe  is  4  inches  in  internal  diameter.  The 
pressure  at  a  certain  place  is  50  lbs.  per  square  inch.  At  this  place,  and 
at  places  100,  200,  300,  etc.,  feet  lower  in  level,  find  the  proper  thickness 
of  the  metal  if  the  working  stress /is  taken  as  3,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ans.,  -033  inch;  -062  inch;  -091  inch;  -149  inch,  etc. 

4.  The  rule  used  for  loam-moulded  cagt-iron  water  mains  is  ^  a  4  + 
hd  -s-  13,000  where  A  is  head  of  water  in  feet,  d  «liameter  of  pipe  in  inches, 
t  the  thickness  in  inches.  A  pipe  3  feet  diameter,  1  inch  tluck ;  find  A. 
Find  the  corresponding  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch.  Find  what 
yalue  of  /  the  working  stress  will  cause  the  ordinary  rule  for  thin 
cylinders  to  give  the  same  answer. 

An8,f  316  ft.,  136*7  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  2,460  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

5.  A  wrought-iron  pipe  2  feet  diameter,  j^  inch  thick ;  its  working 
stress  is  5  tons  to  the  square  inch,  but  strength  of  plate  is  diminished  30 
per  cent,  because  of  riveted  joint.    What  is  the  working  pressure  ? 

Ana,,  326  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

6.  A  cylindrical  boiler  12  feet  diameter  is  constructed  of  ||  inch  steel 
plate.  The  test  pressure  applied  is  245  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Find  the 
stress  produced  in  the  plate,  and  henoe  deduce  the  stress  in  the  plate 
between  the  rivet  holes,  the  sectional  area  being  there  reduced  to  '77  of 
the  solid.  Am.,  19,500  and  25,300  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

273.  Storage  of  Energy  in  Fluids. — ^The  volume  of  a  cylin- 
dric  vessel  being  v  and  the  safe  pressure  being  p,  we  may  take 
vp  as  proportional  to  the  energy  which  may  be  stored.  If  the 
diameter  is  d  and  thickness  t  and  length  ^  the  volume  is 

V  =:  J  dH.     Assume  what  is  known  to  be  true  (see  Art.  272), 

that  the  safe  pressure  for  a  long  cylindric  vessel  is  (neglecting 

the  strength  of  the  ends)  p  =  -^,  where  /  is  the  safe  stress 

which  the  material  will  stand.  The  weight  of  the  metal, 
neglecting  the  endsi  is  w  =  wddw^  if  to  is  the  weight  of  unit 
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volume  of  the  material.     The  surface  of  the  vessel  is  s  =  wdL 
In  all  cases  we  neglect  the  ends. 

Then  the  storage  capacity  of  energy  per  unit  weight  of 

vessel  is    T^l-j^-^  wdtlw,   or   ^.     So  we  see  that  it  is 

independent  of  the  diameter. 

In  water-tube  boilers,  therefore,  which  must  store  energy  in 
tMs  way,  and  where  it  is  of  importance  that  there  should  be 
great  surface,  we  must  consider  surface  -7-  vp.  This  is  2 /tf  or 
4/pd,  Hence  the  thinner  the  tubes  are,  and,  if  the  pressure 
is  fixed,  the  smaller  they  are,  the  more  surface  they  have  as 
compared  with  their  storage  capacity  for  energy. 

The  same  considerations  cause  us  to  use  thin  tubes  for 
surface  condensation  and  other  purposes,  and  there  is  the 
further  consideration  that  accidents  are  less  likely  to  be  serioua 

In  cases  where  energy  is  stored  in  hot  water  and  steam, 
the  rate  of  waste  of  energy  is  proportional  to  the  surface,  and 
this  requires  just  the  opposite  conditions. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Siztv  tabes  of  wrought  iron  4  inches  inside  diameter,  10  feet  long, 
^  inch  thick.  Find  voliune,  weight,  internal  area  in  square  inches,  and 
working  pressure  if  working  /  =  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Neglect 
the  ends.  How  many  tubes  22  inches  diamet^,  10  feet  long,  will  have 
the  same  volume?  And  find  the  thickness  suitable  for  Sie  working 
pressure.     Find  also  the  area  and  weight. 

Atu.,  52*36  cub.  ft.,  6,729  lbs.  wt.,  12-54  sq.  in.,  1,250  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
2,  1-375  inches,  380  sq.  in.,  6,525  lbs. 

2.  Gylindric  boiler  of  mild  steel  5  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  at  elastic 
limit ;  pressure  300  lbs.  per  square  inch.  What  is  the  thickness  ?  Joints 
supposed  to  be  of  60  per  cent,  of  strength  of  unhurt  plate/.  Beplace  tiiis 
boiler  with  tubes  5  inches  diameter  of  same  length.  How  many  tubes 
are  needed  to  make  up  the  same  volume  ?  What  will  be  their  thickness 
(no  seams)?  Their  weight?  Now  replace  with  3-inch  tubes,  finding 
thickness  and  weight. 

Jns.f  *47  inch;  174 ;  *021  inch ;  193  lbs.  per  foot  length  ;  '013  inch; 
199  lbs.  per  foot. 

274.  When  a  belt  or  rope  of  weight  w  lbs.  per  inch  of  its  length 
is  moving  with  a  velocity  of  v  feet  per  second  in  a  curved  path  of 
radius  r,  the  centrifugal  force  on  a  small  leng^  of  it,  r .  M,  is 

to,r,9$—'    Now,  if  a  sketch  be  made  showing  how  this  force  is 

balanced  by  tensile  forces  1*  at  the  ends  of  the  small  lengtti  r .  M, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  centrifugal  force  is  equal  to  t.M  U  B0  is 
very  small ;  so  that  t  =  wvyg,  being  independent  of  the  radius. 
This,  then,  is  the  tensile  force  which  acts  in  a  belt  or  rope  when  in 
motion — en  addition  to  the  tensile  force  which  acts  when  the  rope 
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ii  at  rest — and  it  must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the 
strength  of  a  belt.  Notice  also  that  if  a  is  the  section  of  the  rim 
of  a  pulley  of  wrought  iron,  the  weight  of  it  is  •28a  lb.  per  inch  of 
its  length.  Hence  the  tensile  force  is  •2Sav^/gy  or  •28t'2/^  lb.  per 
square  inch  is  the  tensUe  stress  induced  in  the  rim  by  centrifugal 
force  when  it  moves  at  t;  feet  per  second.  Taking  the  working 
tensile  stress  in  wrought  iron  of  a  pulley  as  6,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  the  rim  speed  of  a  wrought-iron  pulley  ought  not  to  exceed  850 
feet  per  second.  The  usual  limiting  speed  of  cast-iron  pulley  rims 
is  80  feet  per  second.  Arms,  if  numerous,  serre  to  diminish  this 
action.     If  an  arm  of  uniform  cross-section  moves  at  n  turns  per 

leoond,  the  limiting  length  l  of  it  is  - —  a  / -i —  /,  if  u?  is  the 

2irw    V      io 
weight  per  cubic  inch.    Thus,  if  we  take  /  =  6,000,  to  =  '28, 

916 
L  =  — .    Thus,  if  n  ^=  50  revolutions  per  second,  l  is  about 

18  inches.  If  such  arm  has  a  section  a  at  the  distance  r  from  the 
centre,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  if  each  section  has  simply  to  with- 
stand a  pull  due  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  part  outside  it 
a  =  ao«~^»  where,  if  r  is  in  inches,  b  =  nhcnh-yiddf. 

The  condition  as  to  strain  of  a  rotating  disc  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Dr.  Chree  (see  Art.  307). 

As  the  tensile  force  in  a  perfectly  flexible  rope  due  to  its  motion 
is  independent  of  the  shape  of  the  path  in  which  a  particle  is 
moving,  a  very  rapidly-moving  rope,  if  no  external  force  such 
as  those  due  to  gravity  act  upon  it,  has  no  tendency  to  any 
alteration  of  shape;  each  particle  follows  the  path  of  every 
other,  like  particles  of  water  m  a  stream-Hne  in  a  state  of  steady 
motion.  We  can  impulsively  alter  the  shape  of  such  a  rope  at  any 
place,  and  then  the  new  shape  will  be  retained.  Vibrations  will 
be  transmitted  by  such  a  rope  as  if  alon^  a  naturally  straight  rope 
not  moving  in  the  direction  of  its  lengfth  m  which  there  is  the  same 
tension  as  is  here  produced  by  motion.  A  thinking  student  will 
from  these  facts  readilj  see  that  there  is  a  quasi-rigidity  produced 
in  the  rope  by  the  rapid  motion. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Two  pulleys,  3  feet  6  inches  in  diamieter,  running  at  150  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  are  connected  by  a  leather  belt  weighing  0-6  lb. 
per  foot  in  length.  Ti^ng  fi  =  *3,  find  the  greatest  tension  in  belt 
when  transmitting  7^  horse-power.  An*.,  260  lbs. 

2.  In  a  trave^LLing  crane  the  driving  rope  runs  at  5,000  feet  per 
minute.  Find  the  tension  due  to  centrifugal  action,  having  given  that  a 
rope  1  inch  diameter  weighs  0'28  lb.  per  foot  of  length.     Arts.,  60*4  lbs. 

276.  Strength  of  Thick  Cylinders.— Let  the  inside  and  outside 
radii  be  r^  and  r^,  and  the  inside  and  outside  fluid  pressures  be 
Pi  andj^f.  Consider  an  elementary  ring  of  metal,  1  inch  parallel 
to  the  axis,  inside  radius  r,  outside  ladius  r  -\-  9r,  Imagine  a 
compressive  stress  p  inside  it  and  p  +  9p  outside  (5p  is  usually 
negative  in  our  examples),  and  a  compressive  stress  q  in  the 
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miitiWTa]  (f  m  usolly  aegatiwe  or  flie  itran  ii  fansOe)  at  n^^ 

sn^^  to  the  ndina.    ji  x  2r  is  a  fence  tendmg  to  hmctaxe  ttda 

ring  at  a  diametrical  plaoe ;  2  ( ji  -i-  <^)  (v*  +  ^)  —  2f .  tr  is  the 

foioe  tending  to  prerent  fiactme.    Note  thai  there  is  a  pnambla 

shear  atran  on  the  aides  of  this  atrip  that  we  are  neglecting',  and  a 

carefnl  student  win  giTe  thought  to  the  matter.   Our  justification  far 

neglecting  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  strength  of  our  ^hnder  cannot  be 

imagmed  to  depend  npon  its  Imgtii ;  and  if  we  consider  a^eiylong 

cylindric  str^,  end  efbcts  are  n^g^igible.    Balancing  the  fosoeB,  we 

haye  the  well-known  role  for  the  straigth  of  a  thin  c^inder.   Diyide 

by  fbB  thirlmeBB  5r,  and  imagine  Sr  smaller  and  smaller,  and  we 

dp 
Hud  ji  -I-  r  ^  =  9 .  . .  .  (1).     As   the   material  is  sabjected   to 

crushing  stresses  p  and  q  in  two  directions  at  right  ang^  to  one 
another  in  a  cross-sectional  plane,  the  dimensions  parallel  to  the 
ajds  of  the  cylinder  elongate  by  an  amonnt  which  is  proportional 
^P  -^  9'  ^o  mnst  imagine  this  to  remain  constant  if  a  plane 
croeS'Section  is  to  remain  a  plane,  and  we  make  this  reasonable 
assumption.  Hence  (1)  has  to  be  combined  with  p  -^  q  =  2a.. .(2), 
where  2a  is  a  constant.    Sabstitnting  q  from  (2),  in  (1)  we  get 

^  __  2a  __2p (3),  and  we  find  by  trial  that  the  solution 

dr         r  r  ^  ' 

is  J?  ==  a  4-  -J  and  9  =  «  -  -^  .  .  . .  (4),  where  the  constants 

a  and  b  are  to  be  found  by  the  conditions  of  any  problem.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  gun  or  hydraulic  press,  let  the  pressure  inside  be  j»| 
where  r  =  rj,  and  let  j>|,  =  0  where  r^^r^^.  If  we  insert  these 
conditions  in  (4),  we  find  {q  is  everywhero  negative,  and  I  shall 
use/,  the  tensile  stress,  to  replace  —  q) 

«•  3  J.  «•  S 

/  is  greatest  at  r  =  rj,  and  is  then  fi  =  Pi   ^-  ^    \  ....  (6). 

V  —  **i 

The  student  is  to  note  that  the  circular  compressive  strain  at 
any  place  is  qa  -pfi.  This  is  the  fractional  diminution  of  the  radiusr.* 

A  student  ought  to  take  an  example  such  as :  An  hydraulic 
press  has  an  inside  radius  r^  =  4  inches ;  the  stress  is  not  to 
exceed  5,000  lbs.  per  square  inch;  find  the  greatest  possible 
pressure  pi,  first,  if  the  thickness  is  1  inch,  then  if  the  thickness  is 
2  inches,  and  so  on.  Note  how  little  gain  there  is  by  increasing 
the  thickness  more  than  a  certain  amount ;  and  it  may  be  well  to 
write  out  a  list  of  numbers  for  various  thicknesses,  showing  among 
other  things  the  gain  in  weight.    ' 

EXEECISES. 

1.  In  a  certain  kind  of  work  either  one  cylindric  hydrauhc 
press  of  24  inches  diameter  or  four  are  needed,  of  same  aggregate  area 
and  same  matoial,  to  stand  the  same  pressure.  Compare  the  square  area 
on  which  the  two  arrangements  will  stand.  Observe  that  the  ratios  of 
internal  to  external  radii  will  be  the  same  in  the  small  and  large  presses.  ^ 

*  See  Appendix. 
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U  the  itudent  figures  it  out,  he  will  find  that  the  four  wHl  just  occupy  the 
same  square  space  as  the  single  press,  and  they  will  weigh  just  the  same. 

2.  Thin  Cylinder.— Take  r,  ==  ^d  and  r,  =  Jrf  +  ^,  where  rf  is  the 
inside  diameter  of  a  cylindric  boiler  and  /  is  its  thickness,  and  assume  that 
t  is  small.    Then  (6)  becomes 

A  first  approximation  which  is  generally  used,  and  has  been  given  above, 
w/= If (7).    A  second  ^/=^  +  Ji? (8).  (See  Appendix.) 

3.  A  gun  of  12  inches  internal  and  24  inches  external  diameter  is 
subjected  to  a  maximum  internal  pressure  of  40,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Find  the  stress  produced  at  r  =  6,  7 J,  9, 10 J,  and  12  inches.  Find  what 
was  the  initial  stress  everywhere  if  it  was  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  final 
stress  everywhere  to  be  the  mean  of  the  stress  produced  at  r  =  6  and 
r  =  12.  Now  make  diagrams  showing  the  state  of  stress  when  Pi  = 
60,000,  50,000,  40,000,  30,000,  20,000,  and  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ans.,  66,666  ;  47,466 ;  37,037 ;  30,748 ;  4,444  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

4.  Pipes  of  a  water-pressure  supply  company  are  to  withstand  a 
possible  pressure  of  1,000  Jbs.  per  square  inch;  they  are  of  6  inches 
mtemal  diameter.  What  is  the  outside  diameter,  the  safe  tensile  stress  of 
the  metal  being  3,000  lbs.  per  square  inch P  Ans.,  8*486  inches. 

5.  Pipes  are  to  withstand  a  working  pressure  of  1,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  If  their  internal  diameters  d  are  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  inches  in  each 
case,  find  the  thickness.  Find  in  each  case  the  weight  to  per  foot  length. 
Draw  a  curve  showing  the  relative  values  of  w  and  d. 

Ans,,  thicknesses  04 1,  0-62,  0  83,  104  inch. 

6.  A  cast-iron  water-main  is  30  inches  internal  diameter  and  1  inch 
thick.  What  is  the  greatest  head  of  water  that  it  ought  to  be  subjected  to  P 
Safe  tensile  stress,  3,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Numbers  to  recollect  are : 
34  feet  of  head  represent  1  atmosphere,  or  head  in  feet  4-  2*3  =  pressure 
in  lbs.  per  square  inch.  If  the  pipes  are  wrought  iron,  what  ought  their 
thickness  to  be  if  safe  /=>  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  if  the  longi- 
tudinal seams  are  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  ihe  unhurt  plate  P 

Ans,,  460  ft. ;  '6  inch. 

876.  In  the  above  theory  we  have  considered  the  material 
initially  imstrained ;  or,  rather,  the  stresses  and  strains  calculated 
by  us  are  additional  to  any  initial  stresses  and  strains  in  the 
material. 

The  student  will  see  why  the  outer  material  of  a  thick  cylinder 
is  comparatively  useless  if  he  shows  in  a  curve /for  various  values 
of  r,  csdculating  from  (5),  for /decreases  as  tlie  inverse  square  of  r. 
If,  when^o  =»  j9i  s=  0,  ihexe  are  already  strains  and  stresses  in  the 
material,  the  stresses  given  in  (6)  are  algebraically  added  to  those 
already  existing  at  any  place.  Hence,  in  casting  an  hydraulio 
press,  we  chill  it  inteniAlly,  cold  water  circulating  in  a  metal  core 
painted  with  loam ;  and  in  making  a  gun  we  build  it  of  tubes,  each 
of  which  squeezes  those  inside  it.  So  that  there  is  considerable 
oompressive  stress  where  r  =^  r^  and  considerable  tensile  stress 
where  **"■*>  before  any  pressure  comes  on  inside.    We  try  to 
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create  such  initial  stresses  that  when  there  is  the  maximum 
pressure  Pj  the  material  has  about  the  same  tensile  stress  in  it 
everywhOTe.  Much  knowledge  is  needed  to  produce  this  result  in 
guns. 

Exereite, — ^Thick  spherical  shell  subjected  to  internal  fluid 
pressurei  If  j^  is  the  radial  compressive  stress  at  a  point  at  the 
distance  r  from  the  centre,  and  q  is  the  tangential  tensile  stress 
there,  show  after  the  manner  oi  Art.  275  tibat  jy  =  a  +  2B/r*, 
^  s»  A  —  B/r*,  where  a  and  b  are  constants,  which  may  be 
found  if  the  internal  pressure  and  the  inner  and  outer  radii  are 
stated. 

277.  The  above  theory  of  the  strength  of  thick  cylinders  seems 
to  agree  with  our  jnuctical  experience  for  suck  ratios  of  r^  and  r^  as 
we  find  in  the  pipes  and  presses  used  by  engineers.  But  all  the 
rules  given  above  show  that  a  flat  plate  has  no  strength.  The 
neglected  terms  in  our  theory  become  important  in  this  case.  In 
truth,  the  mathematical  theory  of  a  shell  is  so  troublesome  that  wo 
cannot  say  there  is  yet  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  it.  The  strength 
of  a  flat  plate  has,  however,  been  investigated  in  a  number  of 
cases,  and  we  are  led  to  the  following  results :  —For  a  circular 
plate  of  thickness  t  and  diameter  d  supported  all  round  its  edge, 
with  a  normal  load  of  p  lbs.  per  square  inch,  if  /  is  the  greatest 
stress  in  the  material,  /  =  5r^/6t^,  If  the  plate  ia  fixed  afl  round 
its  edge,  /  =  2r^/3f3.  A  square  plate  of  side  «,  fixed  at  the  edges, 
/=r  «^/4^'<  A  rectimgular  plate  of  length  I  and  breadtli  b,  fixed 
round  the  edges,  /=  l*l}^p/2t^{l*  +  b*).  A  round  plate  with  a 
load  w  in  the  middle,  supported  at  the  edges,  /  =  vfjirt^.  For 
stays  in  square  formation,  distance  asunder  being  8 ;  each  stay 
has  a  load  pt^^  and  the  greatest  stress  in  the  plate  of  thickness  t 
is  2«2p/9^. 

278.  When  the  pressure  is  greatest  outside  a  thin  shell,  its 
strength  to  resist  collapse  ought  evidently  to  follow  the  law  (1), 
which  becomes  (3)  if  the  vessel  is  cylindric ;  but  it  is  in  the  very  way 
in  which  a  strut  may  be  relied  upon  if  the  slight  lateral  restraints 
are  provided  which  prevent  bending.  So  also  the  thin  shell  of  a 
boiler  flue  must  be  provided  with  certain  restraints  against 
buckling ;  and  just  as  we  have  (Art.  372)  a  theory  of  laterally 
unsupported  struts,  so  we  have  a  theory  of  long  boiler  flues. 
Beyond  a  certain  length  for  a  given  pressure  there  is  instability, 
and  hence  flues  are  either  corrugated  or  furnished  with  a  number 
of  rings.  The  most  important  practical  outcome  of  tibe  theory  is 
that  the  distance  between  two  rings  divided  by  ^/dt  must  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit.  The  rules  usually  followed  by  boiler- 
makers  are  given  in  the  new  edition  of  my  book  on  Steam. 

Exercise, — In  a  corrugated  flue  of  3  feet  mean  diameter  the 
plate  is  \  inch  thick,  but  the  corrugations,  being  longer  than  the 
axial  length,  make  it  virtually  |  in<£  thick.  What  is  the  working 
pressure  if  the  working  compressive  stress  (we  allow  for  corrosion, 
etc.)  in  the  material  is  3,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ? 

Ans,^  126  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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MOKE  DIPPICULT  EXERCISES  ON  THICK  OYLINDEKS. 

1.  A  tube  of  wrought  iron,  inside  radius  3  inches,  outside  4  inches, 
outside  pressure  0.  What  is  the  inside  pressure  p  to  produce  a  maximum 
tensile  stress  of  16,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ?  Find  the  fractional  increase 
in  size  of  the  inside  radius.  Here  p  =  0  where  r  =  4 ;  j?  =  p,  and  <?  = 
- 16,000  where  r  =  3.    Inserting  these  values  in  (4)  Art.  275,  we  find 


•="+ra 

16,000  :=b{- 

~  15,000  =  a  . 

b 

"9 

b  =:  86,400 
a  =  -  6,40b 

P  =  -  6,400  +  9,600  =  4,200  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Let  the  student  calculate  —  ^  f or  several  values  of  r  from  3  to  4,  and 
plot  his  rraults  on  squared  paper. 


r 

3 

3-26 

36 

3-76 

4 

-9 

16,000 

13,680 

12,453 

11,644 

10,800 

The  fractional  diminution  in  size  of  any  radius  is  qa  -pP,  or 
(a-  0)«-^(a  +  /3).  Taking  a  =  i  x  lO'^,  ^  =  i  10"^,  thefrac 
tional  diminution  of  the  3  inch  radius  is 

1 


-10' 


b  6  1 

-  -   10""  * 
9  12^" 


-  6,360  X  10-7- 


That  is,  the  3  inch  radius  increases,  becoming  3  x  5,350  x  10-',  or  0*00161 
inch  larger. 

2.  A  tube  of  wrought  iron,  inside  radius  2  inches,  outside  3  inches,  no 
pressure  inside;  pressure j»= 4,200  lbs.  per  square  inch  outside.  Find  the 
circular  compressive  stress  everywhere,  ana  also  the  diminution  oi  the 
outer  radius. 

b  b 

Herein  p=ia  +  ^>^=»-;a (!)• 

Fractional  diminution  \       .  .  ^  t     ,    a\  tn\ 

of  the  3  inch  radius   /  =  («  -  3)  «  -  9  («  +  p) (2) 

We   have  p  =s 4,200  where  r  =^Z;  p  =  0  where  r  =  2. 


4,200  =  a4-^ 

«■■«  +-7 


&  »  .  30,240,  a  ==  7,660 
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Henoe  ^  =  7,660  +  i0,240/t*.   Thua  for  the  foUc^ing  TBlues  of  r  wehaTV 


r 

2 

2-26 

2-6 

2-76 

30 

S 

16,120 

13,633 

12,400 

11,660 

10,920 

And  fhe  3-indi  radius  decreases  by  the  fraction  of  itself 

or  3'20    X    10"^,   so  that  the  3  inch  radius  heoomes   *00099   inch 
smaller. 

3.  A  tube  of  radius  4  inches  outside,  and  radius  2-9984  inside,  is 
squeezed  in  some  way  upon  a  tube  2  inches  inside  radius  and  3*00098 
inches  outside  radius.  Find  the  compressive  circular  stress  at  all  points 
in  both  tubes. 

Ans.f  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  taken  just  the  sizes  necessary  to 
produce  the  states  of  Exercises  1  and  2.  It  is  evident  that  we  may  take 
the  outside  radius  of  the  inner  tube  as  3  inches,  and  the  inside  radius 
of  the  outer  tube  2*9974  inches.  Observe  that  as  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  iron  is  1*2  x  10 "  ,  to  produce  a  fractional  increase  in  size 
'0026  +  3,  the  outer  tube  must  be  raised  in  temperature  more  than 

— 5 —  +  (1*2  X  10 ""  °),  or  72  Centigrade  degrees,  before  it  will  slip  over 
3 

the  other. 

4.  A  tube  of  wrought  iron,  2  inches  radius  inside,  4  inches  outside,  is 
subjected  to  a  fluid  pressure  of  60,000  lb.  per  square  inch  inside  and  no 
pressure  outside.  Find  the  tensile  stress  everywhere  in  the  material  or 
the  values  ot  -q. 

Here  in  J»  =  «  +  3i^  =  «-;5,   insert  p  —  60,000   where    r  —  2,. 


p  =  0  where  r  =  4,  and  so  find  -  q  =  — ^ —  +  16,667. 
-  ^  is  the  tensile  stress — 


Of  course 


r 

2 

2i 

8 

3J 

4 

-f 

88,333 

69,333 

46,300 

38,440 

33,333 

6.  To  sum  up  our  results.  The  built-up  tube  of  Exerci)9e  3,  with  initial 
tensile  stress/  or  -  ^  of  Ex.  3  taken  from  the  tables  of  Exercises  1  and  2,  is 
subjected  to  the  internal  fluid  pressure  of  60,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ol 
Exercise  4,  there  being  no  pressure  outside.  We  have  seen  that/*  or  -  ^ 
of  Ex.  4  shows  the  tensile  stress  produced  by  the  fluid  pressure,  and 
hence/",  whidi  is/' +/,  is  the  real  tensile  stress  every  where  in  the 
oompound  taba    Stadents  ought  to  draw  curves  showing/,  f,  and/*'. 
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r 

2 

21 

24 

21 

8 

3 

3J 

34  i  o\ 

j 

4 

/ 

-15,120 

-  3.533 

.12.400 

-11.560 

-10,920 

15,00D 

13,580 

1 
12,458  11,544 

10.800 

/ 

83.333 

69,337 

5d.333 

51,937 

46,300 

46,300 

41,317 

38,440  35,727 

33,333 

r 

68,213 

55,804 

46,983 

40,377 

35,380 

61,800 

54,897 

60,893  47,271 

44,133 

879.  These  exercises  will  enable  the  student  to  understand  the 
usual  calculations  of  shrinkage  which  must  be  made  ia  building  up 
a  gun.  He  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  working  out  all  the 
necessary  formulad  himself,  but  a  man  interested  in  gun-making 
ought  to  refer  to  three  articles  published  in  Nature  about  August, 
1890,  by  I^f .  GreenhilL  It  will  be  noticed  that  when  a  gun  is 
built  of  tubes  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  tensile  stress  at  the 
common  surface  of  two  tubes.  To  get  a  more  uniform  stress 
throughout,  instead  of  using  man^  thin  tubes  we  now  use  an  inner 
tube  of  steel  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  longitudinal  forces, 
then  a  thick  layer  of  steel  wire  wound  on  with  Tarying  tension, 
and  then  a  covering  tube,  which  is  almost  unstrained  initially. 
Probably  the  hydraulic  presses  of  the  future  will  also  be  built  up 
in  this  way. 

Prof.  Greenhill  says :  "  Mr.  Longridge's  principle  of  strengthen- 
ing a  tube  with  wire  wound  with  appropriately  yaxying  tension 
wiH  be  found'  useful  in  peace  and  in  war.  He  can  daun  credit 
that  a  gun  strengthened  on  this  principle  (the  9'2  inch  wire  gun) 
was  chosen,  from  its  great  strength,  to  test  tho  extreme  range  of 
modem  artillery  in  1888,  with  what  were  called  the  '*  Jubilee 
rounds,"  when,  with  an  elevation  of  about  40  degrees,  a  range  of 
21,000  yards,  or  12  miles,  was  attained,  tiie  projectile  weighing 
380  lbs.,  and  tiie  muzzle  velocity  being  about  2,360  feet  per 
second.'*. 

280.  Exercise  upon  a  Tube  Qun.— -Write  out  liow  for  any  tube 
when  given  ^^  jbhe  outer  pressure  at  r^  and  /,  the  inner  tensile 
stress  at  r,  we  find  p^.  Now  beginning  with  the  outermost  tube 
j?j,  =:  0, /j  =  18  tons  per  square  inch,  let  us  say,  find^,.  This 
Py  is.thei^o^^  ^^  °®^^  tyj^iQ ;  studying  this  next  tube  we  have^^ 
■and/i  =  18  and  find^,.  We  thus  study  the  tubes  in  succession 
till  we  find  the  powder  pressure.  Now  find  p*  and  f  every- 
where for  the  powder  pressu)-e  alone.  -  Having  tabulated  all 
values  we  find  pf  z=:p^p\  f"  z:if-~f'  for  the  gun  before  firing. 
Thus  let  the  radii  of  tubes  in  a  gun  in  inches  be  5,  7,  9,  11,  13, 
16,  and  we  find  the  following  figures,  which  students  ought  to 
work  out  and  also  show  in  curves.  The  column  headed  *•  Shrink- 
ages ''  shows  the  sizes  of  the  tubes  before  they  are  shrunk. 
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FIRING. 

POWDEB 

ALONE. 

BEFORE 

FIRING. 

SHBINK- 

r 

V 

/ 

V' 

/ 

l'" 

r 

AGES. 

5 
7 

31-97 
19-73 

18 
5-76 

31-97 
14-62 

38-89 
21-54 

0 
5-11 

-20-89 
-15-77 

50083 
7-0078 

7 
9 

19-73 
12-28 

18 
10-55 

14-62 

7-48 

21-54 
14-40 

6-11 
4-80 

-3-54 
-3-85 

7-0012 
9-0019 

9 
11 

12-28 
7-27 

18 
12-99 

7-48 
3-86 

14-40 
10-78 

4-80 
3-41 

3-61 
2-22 

8-9966 
10-9973 

11 
13 

7-27 

3-68 

18 
14-4 

3-86 

1-78 

10-78 
8-70 

3-41 
1-90 

7-22 
6-71 

10-9929 
12-9935 

13 
16 

3-68 
0 

18 
14-32 

1-78 
0 

8-70 
6-92 

1-90 
0 

9-30 
7-40 

12-9899 
15-9905 

ExeroUe  <m  a  Wire  (hm. — Assame  that  the  covering  tube  gives 
no  lateral  strength.  Let  the  tensile  stress  /  be  constant  and 
equal  to  T  when  firing  takes  place.  Then  if  r^  and  r^  are  the 
outer  and  inner  radii  of  wire  winding,  T  (r^  —  r{)  z=  pr^ 
p=zT  (rjr  —  1),  Pi  =  T  (rjri-^l).  Thus  we  find  the  pressure 
on  the  outside  of  the  inner  solid  tube.  Assuming  a  tensile  stress 
at  the  inside  of  this  tube  we  calculate  the  powder  pressure  p. 
(Gunmakers  prefer  to  have  the  innermost  part  of  the  inner  tube 
just  in  compression  or  with  no  stress.  They  say  that  it  makes 
the  metal  wear  better.  Longridge  made  the  inner  tube  thin  and 
of  cast  iron ;  Schulz  made  it  thick  and  of  steel.)  Now  fiud  the 
effect  of  P  on  the  whole  gun  producing  p'  and  f  everywhere  in 
the  wire.  Thus  T-f  =/"  the  tensile  stress  in  the  wire  before 
firing  'And  p-p'  =:p'^  is  the  radial  pressure  before  firing.  Now 
if  we  have  a  cylinder  of  outside  radius  r  and  inner  B,  a  com- 
pressive stress  p"  on  its  outside,  Pf  being  o,  will  produce  com- 
pressive hoop  stress  r  of  the  amount 

This  is  the  amount  by  which  the  present  tensile  stress  /"  at  r 

is  less  than  the  stress  in  the  wire  when  it  was  wound  on. 

Thus  take  radii  of  inner  tube  7  and  10  inches;   of  wire 

10    and    14    inches.      Take    T  =  30    tons    per   square   inch. 

420 
p=z 30,  jPi  =  12.    It  is  easy  to  get  the  figures  headed 

Mring  in  the  following  table  from  r  =  14  to  r  =  10.  Now  for 
the  figures  above  these,  the  inner  tube,  we  have  Pq  =  12  at 
rj  =  10,  and  /=  o   at    r  =  7.     Assuming  p=za  +  blr^  and 

/=  ~  a  +  -J  and  finding  a  and  b  we  calculate  the  figures 
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tabulated.  We  find  the  powder  pressure  to  be  16-1  tons  per 
square  inch.  To  find  the  effect  of  this  powder  pressure  alone 
p'=zo  where  r  ==  14  and  /?' =  16-1  where  r  =  7,  and  this 
enables  us  to  find  p*  and  f,  A  radial  compressive  stress y  at  r 
with  no  pressure  at  r  =  7  produces  a  hoop  compressive  stress 
y  (r2  -h  49)/(r»-49)  at  r;  this  added  to  f  is  the  winding 
stress  in  the  wire. 


FIRING. 

POWDER 

ALONE. 

FINISHED    GUN. 

r 

P 

f 

P' 

f 

J> 

0 

WINDING 

STB  ESS 

7 

161 

0 

161 

26-84 

0 

-26-8 

8 

14-22 

-1-89 

HI 

21-8 

3-1 

-23-7 

9 

12-92 

-3-18 

7-6 

18-4 

5-3 

-21-5 

10 

12 

-410 

5-2 

15-9 

6-8 

-20 

10 

12 

30 

5-2 

15-9 

6-8 

14-1 

34-1 

11 

8-2 

30 

3-3 

141 

4-9 

15-9 

27-4 

12 

5 

30 

1-9 

12-7 

3-07 

17-3 

23  6 

13 

2-3 

30 

0-9 

11-6 

1-45 

18-4 

21-0 

14 

0 

30 

0 

10-7 

0 

19-3 

19-3 

Such  calculations  as  these  must  be  incorrect  as,  the  wire 
(usually  strip  of  rectangular  section),  however  closely  wound, 
cannot  behave  like  solid  metal.  Again,  it  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  the  outside  of  one  tube  is  to  be  7*0078  inches,  and  the 
inside  of  another  is  to  be  7*0012  inches,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
bore  and  turn  long  large  tubes  with  the  necessary  accuracy. 
It  is  probable  that  in  all  cases  where  the  stresses  become  too 
great  the  material  in  guns  yields  permanently  and  adjusts 
itself  in  ways  about  which  we  may  speculate  but  we  cannot 
calculate. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


8HEAB     AND     TWIST. 


281.  Let  o  d  (Fig.  176)  be  the  top  of  a  firm  table,  f  h  a  long 
prism  of  indiarubber  glued  to  the  table,  Asa  flat  piece  of  wood 
glued  along  the  upper  side  of  the  indiarubber.  We  try  in  this 
way  to  apply  a  horizontal  force  to  the  whole  upper  surface  of 
the  indiarubber,  so  that  if,  for  instance,  the  pull  in  the  cord  is 


20  lbs.,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  indiarubber  is  10  square 
inches  in  area,  there  will  be  a  force  of  2  lbs.  per  square  inch 
acting  at  every  part  of  the  surface,  and  this  force  will  be 
transmitted  through  the  indiarubber  to  the  table.  When  the 
length  of  the  prism  is  great  compared  with  z  f,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  bending  in  it  is  very  small,  and  in  this  case  we  say  that 
the  indiarubber  is  being  subjected  to  a  simple  shear  strain ;  the 
force  per  square  inch  acting  on  its  surface  is  also  acting  from 
each  horizontal  layer  to  the  next,  and  is  called  the  shear  stress. 
If  you  had  drawn  vertical  lines  like  y'  x  before  the  cord  was 
pulled,  you  would  now  find  them  sloping  like  Y  x.  Thus, 
making  a  magnified  drawing  of  v  x  in  Fig.  176,  the  point  y' 
has  gone  to  y,  and  any  point  like  M  has  gone  to  N.  Points 
touching  the  table  cannot  move,  but  the  farther  a  point  is  away 
from  this  fixed  part  the  farther  it  can  move.  Now  suppose 
that  Y*  Y  is  0-01  inch,  and  we  know  that  x  y'  is  2  inches,  what 
is  the  amount  of  motion  of  M  if  M  x  is  1  '7  inch  1     EvidenUy 
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t'  T  is  greater  than  m  n  just  in  the  proportion  of  y'  x  to  M  x,  or 
2  to  1*7  ;  hence  mk  is  0*0085  inch.  Thus  the  motion  of  any 
point  is  simply  proportional  to  its  distance  above  the  fixed 
plane,  and  if  we  know  the  amount  of  motion  at,  say,  a  distance 
of  1  inch,  we  can  calculate  what  it  must  be  anywhere  else. 
The  amount  of  motion  at  one  inch  above  the  Jixed  plane  is  called 
the  shear  strain.  The  motion  is  small,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  shear  strain  is  the  angle  t'  x  T  in  radians.  In  this  case  we 
have  supposed  the  force  on  p  G  to  be  2  lbs.  per  square  inch* 
This  is  said  to  be  the  amount  of  the  shear  stress,  and  it  pro- 
duces or  is  produced  by  a  shea/r  strain  whose  amount  is  '006 
inch  per  inch.  If  the  shear  stress  were  4  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
you  would  find  the  strain  to  be  *01 ;  if  the  stress  were  8  lbs.  per 
square  inch  the  strain  would  be  -02.  In  -fact,  we  find  experi- 
mentally that  the  stress  and  strain  are  proportional  to  one 
another.  Thus  if,  instead  of  indiarubber,  we  had  a  block  of 
tempered  steel,  we  should  find  that  the  force  in  pounds  per 
square  inch  is  equal  to  13,000,000  times  the  strain.  This 
number  is  called  the  modulus  of  rigidity  for  steel ;  it  is  given 
Ml  Table  XX.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  name  shearing  elasticity 
is  not  given  to  this  number. 

282.  However  long  we  may  make  our  block  of  indiarubber  in 
Fig.  176,  we  shall  still  have  some  bending  in  it ;  that  is,  the  stress 
will  not  be  uniformly  distributed  over  each  horizontal  layer  (see 
Chapter  XXI.).  To  prevent  this  bending  effect,  and  to  produce  a 
really  simple  shear  strain,  we  ought  to  have  force  difitributed  over 
the  ends  f  z  and  o  h 
of  the  same  amount  j^ 

per   square  inch  as  fT 

we  have  now  acting  f 

over   F  o  and   z  h,  ^p^^f^ll^^^:f^^¥^l^^^ 

These  are  shown  in  p.v^v"'' ■■■■■■V\-\.s-   \  '• 'n\  "^^ 

Fig.  177.     Where  f       ,     §'-X^'' ^vV\ 
is  5ie  pull  in  the  cord  ,<  ^  ^N.\^\:^''Cx\'-X\-.a^ 
of  Fig.  176,  p' is  the 
equal    and    opposite 

force  exerted  by  the  Pl^^  277. 

table  on  the  glued 
underside  of  the  india- 
rubber,  and  p  and  f'  are  equal  and  opposite  forces  distributed 
over  the  ends,  such  that  the  couple  ff  is  able  to  balance 
the  couple  fp'.  There  can  now  be  no  bending  moment  at 
any  place.  As  p  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  prism  is  the 
moment  of  the  couple  ff',  and  is  equal  to  p  multiplied  by  the 
vertical  dimension,  we  see  that  p  distributed  oyer  the  horizontal 
Riixface  is  the  same  stress  per  square  inch  as  f  distributed  over  the 
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encU.  From  such  a  material  then,  if  we  out  a  cubical  block  ▲ 
(Fig.  178),  its  horizontal  faces  yy  and  zm  are  acted  upon  bj 
eqiml  and  opposite  tangential  forces,  and  its  faces  yx  ya?  are 
acted  upon  by  forces  of  exactly  the  same  amount.  The  fsLcea 
parallel  to  the  paper  have  no  forces  acting  on 
^^1^  them.  This  will  g^ve  you  the  best  idea  of  siviple 
shear  stresa.  Tbe  material  in  Fig.  176  near  the 
ends  of  the  block  does  not  get  a  simple  shear ; 
but  if  the  block  is  very  long,  then  at  the  middle 
there  is  a  nearly  simple  shear  acting. 

In  Fig.  178  the  cube  x  t'/  a?  has  become 

HY  1/x.     Suppose  the  side  of  this  cube  to 'be  1 

Pig.  178.  inch,  then  y^t  is  the  shear  strain,  which  I  shall 

call  t.     The  tangential  force  distributed  oyer 

Yyiap  lbs.,  let  us  say.     Then,  if  we  denote  by  the  letter  n  the 

modnlnB  of  the  rigidity  of  the  material,  p  =  vt, 

288.  Example. — A  beam  of  steel  has  one  end  fixed,  and  at 

the  other  is  a  weight  of  20  tons.     The  cross  section  of  the  beam 

is  2  square  inches  in  area^  and  the  length  of  the  beam  is  5  inchea 

Besides  the  deflection  of  this  beam  due  to  bending,  there  is  a 

certain  deflection  due  to  shearing ;  how  much  is  it  1   Answer :  - 

the  shear  stress  is  10  tons,  or  22,400  lbs.  per  square  inch« 

This  produces  a  shear  strain  of  22,400  4- 13,000,000,  or  -00172. 

This  is  the  amount  of  yielding  at  1  inch  from  the  fixed  end,  and 

at  5  inches  the  yielding  must  be  5  x  "00172,  or  -0086  inch. 

In  a  short  beam  like  this,  or  in  one  20  inches  long,  if  we  con- 
sider, for  example,  that  it  is  1  inch  broad  and  2  inches  deep,  we  may 
calculate  the  deflections  due  to  bending  and  to  shear,  and  reflect 
upon  the  fiict  that  in  very  short  beams  the  yield  due  to  shear 
is  much  more  important  than  the  yield  to  bending ;  whereas  in 
long  beams  we  may,  and  indeed  always  do,  neglect  altogether 
the  deflection  due  to  shear.  These  reflections  are  in  the  main 
correct,  but  the  actual  distribution  of  shear  stress  over  the 
sections  of  a  beam  not  short  and  not  long  is  unknown  to  us. 
Its  distribution  in  the  section  of  a  long  beam  will  be  given  in 
Art.  369,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  calculation  of  the  deflection 
due  to  shear  is  not  so  simple  as  in  very  short  beams. 

284.  The  shear  stress  which  will  produce  rupture  is  not 
well  known  for  any  substance  except  cast-  and  wrought-iron,  but 
the  shear  stress  which  will  produce  i)ermanent  set  is  fairly 
well  known,  and  we  are  also  agreed  as  to  the  ordinary  working 
shear  stress  of  materials.  For  wrought  iron  and  mild  steel  it  is 
usually  regarded  as  from  75  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  tensile  stress ; 
but  in  a  single-riveted  lap  joint  in  boiler-plates,  as  the  holes  are 
usually  punched  (and  this  weakens  the  metal),  and  as  rivet  iron 
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is  usually  of  a  better  quality  tban  plate,  the  cross  section  of 
the  iron  which  is  left,  which  is  resisting  pull,  is  made  to  hate  the 
same  area  as  the  cross  sections  of  all  the  rivets,  which,  of  course, 
resist  shearing.  Besides  breaking  by  either  a  tensile  or  a  shear 
stress,  a  riveted  joint  may  give  way  by  the  rivet  crushing  or 
being  crushed  by  the  side  of  its  hole.  Again,  in  many  riveted 
joints,  when  the  rivets  are  long,  as  they  tend  to  contract  in 
cooling  and  are  prevented  by  the  plates,  so  much  tension  may 
remain  permanently  in  them  that  they  are  greatly  weakened. 
In  bolts  there  is  usually  some  bending,  and  consequently  a  want 
of  perfectly  uniform  distribution  of  the  shear  stress,  and  they 
are  made  larger  than  rivets  in  the  same  positions. 

285.  In  the  punching  of  rivet-holes  it  may  be  taken  that  a 
shearing  force  V  acts  on  the  material ;  the  area  of  tlie  curved 
.side  of  the  hole^  multiplied  by  the  breaking  shear  stress  of  the 
material  per  square  inch,  represents  tlie  force  vnth  which  the 
punch  must  be  pressed  dovm  on  the  plate.  The  punch  must  be 
able  to  resist  this  force  as  a  compressive  stress  on  its  own 
material.  Experiments  made  on  punching-machines  show  that 
about  24  tons  per  square  inch  is  the  average  shearing  force 
required.  This  pressure  has  to  be  exerted  through  a  very 
short  distance.  In  shearing-machines,  if  the  entire  edges  of 
the  shears  coincided  with  the  plate  as  soon  as  they  touched 
anywhere  there  would  be  the  same  sort  of  effect  produced ; 
but  by  inclining  the  edges  the  shearing  action  does  not  occur 
instantaneously  at  every  place,  and  the  rupture  being  more 
gradual  than  in  punching,  the  shearing  resistance  is  usually 
from  10  to  30  per  cent.  less.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
power  lost  in  punching-  and  shearing-machines  is  wasted  rather 
in  the  friction  of  the  heavy  parts  of  the  mechanism  than  in  the 
almost  instantaneous  effort  of  cutting  the  material.  The  effort 
required  seems  rather  that  of  an  impact  than  of  the  more 
gradual  action  to  be  found  in  most  existing  machines.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  remember  that  M.  Tresca's  experiments 
indicated  a  flowing  of  the  metal.  Machines  such  as  hydraulic 
bears  and  shears  may  be  uneconomical  as  to  mere  energy,  but 
they  produce  the  higher  economy  due  to  convenience  and 
certainty.  A  man  can  stop  the  motion  of  the  hydraulic  punch 
very  rapidly  if  he  sees  that  the  plate  is  not  quite  right  in  posi- 
tion. In  the  fly  presses  used  for  hand  punching,  and  used  largely 
in  coining,  the  idea  of  an  impact  is  already  in  use ;  it  will  come 
much  more  into  use  in  large  machines  when  engineers  become 
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better  acquainted   with  the  distinction    between  force  and 
energy. 

^6.  Bi  veted  Joints. — Students  are  supposed  to  have  made 
sketches  of  a  number  of  well-proportioned  joints.  In  applying 
the  results  of  experiment  and  our  imperfect  theory  to  actual 
structures  we  must  remember  that  our  practical  conditions  some- 
times closely  agree  with  our  hypothetical  conditions,  and  then 
our  calcula^ons  may  be  fairly  exact ;  whereas  in  other  cases  our 
theory  is  only  an  imperfect  sort  of  guide  in  our  workshop 
systems  of  seeking  for  success  and  avoiding  failure.     It  is  only 


Pig.  179. 

a  very  capable  engineer  who  knows  exactly  what  weight  ought 
to  be  given  to  his  theory  in  every  case. 

If  we  had  a  perfect  theory  we  need  only  consider  the  various 
ways  in  which  a  riveted  joint  may  fracture.  Then  we  should 
state  the  algebraic  conditions  that  the  joint  shall  be  equally 
ready  to  fracture  in  these  various  ways,  and  we  have  at  once 
the  right  proportions. 

Thus,  take  the  strip  which  illustrates  the  single  riveted  lap 
joint  of  a  boiler  plate,  Fig.  179  (1),  or  the  single  riveted  butt 
joint  of  Fig.  179  (5).  ab  =  p,  the  pitch  or  distance  from  centre 
u)  centre  of  rivets  ;  t  is  thickness  of  plate ;  \  is  d  o,  the  overlap 
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minus  radius  of  rivet ;  f^  the  shearing  stress  which  the  rivet 
will  stand ;  fx,  the  tensile  stress  which  the  plate  will  stand. 
If  fracture  occurs  as  in  (1),  the  tensile  force  P  which  the 

joint  will  stand  is  p  =  ^  ^?/b  •  •  •  •  (!)•     I^  ^  double  shear,  as 

in(5),P=:|c^/;....(5).    If,a^in(2),P=(p-(0«/t....(2). 

If  as  in  (3),  when  the  iron  of  the  plate  is  crushed  by  the  rivet 
or  the  rivet  is  crushed  by  the  iron,  even  the  most  absurd 
person  will  hesitate  when  he  puts  p  =^fjd  ....  (3),ye  being 
some  kind  of  surface  crushing  resistance  per  square  inch,  and 
id  being  assumed  somehow  to  represent  the  surface  at  which 
crushing  may  take  place.  If,  as  in  (4),  we  assume  that  the  part 
E  G  F  breaks  like  a  beam  fixed  at  the  ends  and  loaded  in  the 
middle,  we  have  a  much  wilder  assumption,  giving  P  =  X^^/t  -?- 
f  c? .  .  .  .  (4).  Now  we  cannot  assume  that  P  has  any  of  the 
above  values.  There  is  always  great  friction  at  the  joint  \  the 
rivet  is  in  a  state  of  unknown  tension,  and  we  have  no  inform- 
ation as  to  y,  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  a  lap  joint 
there  is  evidently  a  bending  action  due  to  the  plates  not  being 
in  line.  Nevertheless,  all  the  above  formulcB  and  similar 
formulse  easily  made  out  for  all  joints  may  be  made  use  of  to 
guide  us  in  obtaining  information  when  we  vary  proportions 
and  make  tests. 

For  example,  tests  may  be  made  upon  \  and  c?,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  X  from  the  edge  of  the  hole  to  the  edge  of  the 
plate  must  be  at  least  equal  to  d^  and  considerations  of  economy 
and  workmanship  guide  us  in  adding  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
when  only  half-inch  rivets  are  used.     Now  if  we  put  (4)  equal 

to  (3),  or  \Hf^  -f.  \d  =^fjd (6),  we  have  X  =  d /sj \i^. 

It  is  dangerous  to  follow  this  any  further ;  we  have  reached  a 
rule  (by  taking  convenient  values  for  the  stresses)  that  agrees 
so  well  with  the  practice  of  the  best  makers  that  we  shall  be 
apt  to  think  our  theory  more  valuable  than  it  is.  It  will  bo 
noticed  that  if  we  write  (3)  equal  to  (1)  we  get  a  rule  which 
also  agrees  fairly  well  with  practice ;  but  if  we  write  (4)  equal  to 
(6),  which  we  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  do,  we  find  that  X 
ought  to  be  v^  times  as  great  when  the  rivets  are  in  double 
shear,  and  this  is  certainly  not  in  agreement  with  good  practice. 
If  we  imagbie  that  instead  of  (4)  we  use  the  idea  of  a  beam 
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breaking  bj  shearmg,  we  again  find  that  X  ought  to  be  prop(H> 
tional  to  d.  But  the  result  of  a  careful  consideration  of  this 
and  many  other  points  in  machine  design  is  that  possibly  such 
formulse  as  (4)  are  more  likely  to  be  misleading  than  useful. 
A  complete  theory  to  replace  (4)  is  perfectly  possible,  but  it  has 
not  yet  had  the  services  of  the  necessary  good  mathematician. 
With  (1)  and  (2)  we  feel  much  safer  than  with  the  others. 

Putting  them  equal,  j  d^J^  =  (/>  -  d)ift  •  •  •  •  (7).    We  need  some 

other  equation  evidently.  Now,  in  all  design  we  try  to  obtain 
maximum  advantage  of  some  kind.  To  get  maximum  economy 
of  material  we  were  obviously  right  in  trying  to  have  a  joint 
equally  ready  to  break  in  various  ways. 

But  there  is  a  more  general  kind  of  economy,  not  at  all  easy  to 
express  algebraically  (see  my  Calculus  for  Engineers,  Art.  37), 
which  tells  us  to  punch  holes  in  thin  plates  up  to  f  "^  thick  and 
drill  them  in  thick  plates.  For  thin  plates,  then,  we  have  such 
a  rule  as  dcct,  or  taking  into  account  cost  of  riveting^  say 
rf  =  f  <  +  ^  if  we  are  not  to  have  too  much  expense  in  the 
fracture  of  punches  [compressive  strength  of  punch  more  than 
equal  to  shearing  resistance  of  plate],  whereas  we  have  only  one 
of  these  things  to  consider  in  drilling  holes.  We  may  take  the 
rule  c?  =  1.2  \/  < .  .  .  ,  (8)  as  probably  agreeing  with  the  best 
practice  from  <  =  J  to  <  =  1  inch.     If  this  rule  were  followed, 

then,  using  (7)   and  (8),  we  find  j  1*44^8=  (je>  —  c?)/^  or 

p  ^  d=  'BQw/J/i  =  A,  say.      The  strength  of  the  joint  is  the 

strength  of    the  unhurt  plate  multiplied   by  ^ — ,   or   by 

— ——i ....  (9)  where  A  stands  for  p-d.     For  a  rivet  in  double 

shear  we  use  (2),  (5),  and  (8),  and  find  p  -  d='72ir/J/f;,  and  we 
may  call  this  A  in  the  formula.     It  is  just  twice  the  last. 

Now  for  complicated  kinds  of  joint  we  must  make  assump- 
tions which  are  less  likely  than  the  above.  It  is  usual  to 
calculate,  instead  of  p  —  din  (2),  a  width  of  strip  w  equivalent 

in  tensile  strength  to  one  rivet  in  single  shear,  orw=:-7  d^/Jt/^, 

Draw  round  each  rivet  a  circle  of  diameter  d  +  w,  and  let  lines 
come  to  the  circles  dividing  the  plate  up  into  strips  of  the  breadth 
w  ;  thus  we  allot  a  strip  of  plate  to  each  rivet.     Students  ought 
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to  scheme  for  themselves  example^  such  as  ate  figured  in 
hooks  on  "  Machine  Design."  In  such  hooks  they  will  also  find 
sketches  of  many  riveted  joints  which  are  well  worth  study  in 
case  there  are  no  actual  specimens  to  look  at.  The  result  of 
file  calculation  is  a  formula  like  (9).  * 

The  results  of  actual  tests  show  that  instead  of  a  in  the 
numerator  of  (9),  we  have  a  difierent  number  k  A,  and  students 
who  have  read  Chap.  XIII.  carefully,  and  also  what  I  have 
here  given,  will  know  fairly  well  why  k  is  not  equal  to 
unity.  We  have,  then,  rf  =  1*2  \/7j^;?  =  A  -f-  rf  .  .  .  .  (10). 
kK 


Strength  of  joint  = 


strength  of  unhurt  plate. . 


(11),  where  k  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


steel  Plates. 


Single  Riveted  Drilled     .. 

„  „       Punched  .. 

Double      „       Drilled     .. 

„  „       Punched .. 

Treble       „       Drilled     .. 


10 

0-9 

1-06 

10 

1-08 


And  A  is  given  in  the  following  table 

— 

Iron  Plates  and  Iron 
Rivets. 

Steel  Plates  and  Steel 
Rivets. 

Drilled 
Holes. 

Punched 
Holes. 

Drilled 
Holes. 

Punched 
Holes. 

Lap  Joint  or  Butt    Single  Riveted 
Joint  with  One    Double      „ 
Covering  Plate  )  Treble       „ 

1-20 
2-22 
3-23 

1-47 
2-66 

0-9 
1-7 
2-6 

1-08 
1-93 

All  these  values  of  a  are  to  be  doubled  for  butt  joints  with 
two  covering  plates. 

It  is  wise  to  slightly  round  the  outside  sharp  edges  of 
drilled  holes.  It  is  to  bo  remembered  that  a  punched  hole  is 
to  be  called  a  drilled  hole  if  the  plate  has  been  annealed,  or  if 
the  hole  has  been  rhymered  out  8^r  punching:.* 

•  See  Appendix. 
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The  suitable  pressure*'?  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  a  boiler  ia 
kA 
then  P  =  < — — ^/-5-  B  if  <  and  R  are  thickness  of  plate 

and  radius  of  boiler  in  inches,  and  /  is  the  suitable  tensile 
stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  the  unhurt  plate,  and 
where  A  and  k  are  the  numbers  given  in  the  above  tables  for 
the  lo7igitudinal  seams. 

In  the  following  exercises  the  working  y*  is  to  be  taken  as 
10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  wrought  iron,  and  12,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch  for  mild  steel. 

EXERdSEa 

1.  Cylindrio  boiler  10  feet  diameter,  l^indi  steel  plates,  with  steel 
rivets,  (mlled  holes ;  butt-joint,  with  two  coyerin^  plates ;  treble  riveted. 
What  is  the  working  pressure  P  What  are  the  pitch  and  the  diameter  of 
the  rivets  ?     Am. ,  p = 213  lbs.  per  sq.  m.  p = 6*34  inches.  d=  1  -34  inch. 

2.  Cylindrio  boiler  5  feet  diameter,  iron  plates,  iron  rivets,  double 
riveted  butt-joint,  one  covering  plate,  drilled  holes;  working  pressure, 
150  lbs.  per  square  inch.    Find  t,  Ans.,  t  =  0-67  inch. 

3.  Find  the  dimensions  and  strength  of  a  treble  riveted  butt-joint 
with  double  covering  plates  for  plates  ^  inch  thick.  Plates  and  rivets 
are  of  steel.      Ans.,  ^  =  1*04  inch,    j)  =  6*04  inches.     Efficiency  =  *895. 

4.  Determine  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  for  a  single  riveted  lap-joint  of 
\  inch  plate,  so  that  the  joint  ma^r  be  equally  strong  to  resist  tearmg  and 
shearing,  l^iameter  of  rivets  is  |  inch.  Safe  shearing  strength  7,800  lbs. 
per  square  inch ;  safe  tensile  strength  is  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Afis,,  1  *813  inch. 
6.  In  a  single  riveted  lap-joint  the  plates  are  \  inch  thick,  and  the 
rivets  {  inch  diameter ;  calculate  the  pitch  for  the  greatest  strength  of 
joint,  the  shearing  resistance  of  the  rivet  being  three-quarters  of  th& 
tiensle  resistance  of  the  plate  per  square  inch  of  section. 

Arts,,  p  =  1*78  inch. 

6.  The  steel  plates  of  a  boiler  are  ^  inch  thick,  and  connected  by 
longitudinal  double  riveted  butt- joints,  with  covering  plates  on  each  side ; 
find  suitable  proportions  for  a  joint  and  calculate  its  efficiency. 

Ans.y  rf  =  .0-9  inch,    p  =  4*3  inches.    Efficiency  =  '79. 

7.  In  a  single  riveted  lap-joint,  assume  that  the  shearing  strength  per 
unit  of  area  of  the  rivets  is  equal  to  the  tearing  strength  of  plates  per 
unit  area.  If  the  plates  are  ^  inch  thick,  diameter  of  rivets  I  inch,  and 
the  pitch  2J  inches,  will  the  joint  yield  by  tearing  or  by  shearing? 
Calculate  the  efficiency  of  the  joints. 

Ans,,  Tearing.    Efficiency,  -69. 

8.  Two  lengths  of  mild  steel  tie-rods,  7  inches  x  1  inch,  are  to  bo 
connected  with  double  butt-straps.    Determine  dimensions  and  efficiency. 

Am,,  rf  =  1*3  inch.  Three  rivets  each  side.  Straps,  t  =  0*647  inch. 
Efficiency,  0*81. 

287.  Nature  of  Shear  Strain.— When  ^  moves  to  y,  Fig.  178,  the 
diagonal  x  /  becomes  extended  to  x  y.     Imagine  the  angle  /  A  yi 
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as  shown,  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  about  one  hundred  times  what 
it  ever  is  in  iron  or  steeL  Its  original  length  was  V2"  (the 
diagonal  of  a  square  whose  side  is  1),  and  its  new  leng^  is 

_-        t 
V2  +  ^,  ab  we  see  very  easily.    Hence  the  diagonal  x  y',  and 

all  lines  parallel  to  this  diagonal,  have  a  tensile  strain,  whose 

'""°""*  *  o»Sfkn^  *"  ^^  +  v^,  and  this  M  i..    Again, 

in  the  same  way  we  find  that  the  diagonal  y' m,  and  all  lines 

parallel  to  it,  have  a  compressive  strain  whose  amount  is  ^.    Thus 

it  has  become  quite  clear  that  a  shear  strain  simply  consists  of  a 
compresslTe  Btrain  in  one  direction,  accompanied  by  a  tensile 
strain  in  the  perpendicular  direction,  these  strains  being  each  half 
the  shear  strain. 

We  are  led  to  speculate  on  the  behaviour, of  material  sub- 
iected  to  equal  compressive  and  tensile  stresses  crossinsp  inter- 
nees at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Consider  a  small  right- 
angled  prism  of  material,  shown  in  Fig.  178,  of  which  m  f  k 
(Fig.  180)  is  a  magnified  cross-section. 
N^lect  the  weight  of  the  prism,  and 
for  ease  of  calcidation  make  xf,  say, 
1  inch,  M  K  the  same,  and  let  the  lengtii 
of  the  prism  at  right  angles  to  the  paper 
be  also  1  inch.  This  ^rism  is  kept  at 
rest  by  the  matter  outside  it  acting  on 
its  three  faces.  Face  k  f  is  pushed  by 
a  normal  force  of  y  lb.  per  square  inch, 
and  as  its  iu:ea  is  just  1  square  inch, 
.  the  resultant  push  is  p'  lb.  acting  at  the 
centre  of  the  square  face  m  f.  Similarly 
the  face  h  k  is  puUed  by  a  normal  force  of  p'  Jb.  And  also 
the  &ce  F  K  is  acted  on  by  tangential  forces  of  p  lb.  per  square 
inch,  and  as  its  area  is  V2  square  inch,  the  total  amount  of 
shearing  force  acting  on  fk  is  pV2  lb.  Now,  when  three  forces 
keep  a  body  in  equilibrium,  and  two  of  them  are  at  right  angles, 
the  sum  of  their  squares  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  third  force 
(this  is  easily  seen  if  we  draw  the  triangle  of  forces) ;  hence  the 
square  of  p  v^,  which  is  2^2,  is  equal  to  p'^  +  ^  or  2p^.  Hence 
p=^pf\  and  we  have  proved  that  the  compreBsive  and  tensile 
stresses  which  occur  in  simple  shear  strain  are  numerically  equal 
to  what  we  called  the  shear  stress.  We  have  also  to  recollect  that 
we  cannot  have  shear  stress  paralld  to  the  paper  in  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  paper  without  having  equal  shear 
stress  parallel  to  the  paper  in  a  set  of  planes  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  and  also  to  the  paper  (see  Art.  282). 

Suppose  we  out  a  cube  abcd  (Fig.  181)  of  1  inch  side, 
from  a  material  subjected  to  simple  shear  strain,  and  let  the 
faces  of  the   cube   parallel   to  the    paper    have,  as  before,  no 
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streM  upon  them,  the  other  faces  being  at  rig^t  angles  to  the  direo- 
tions  of  compression  and  extension,   ^ear  oocnrs  purallel  to  the  &ce 

A  c.  Let  US  consider 
tiie  motion  of  the  point 
D  relative  to  ao;  in 
fact,  r^nird  a  o  as 
fixed,  tfnder  the  sole 
action  of  the  pushes 
on  A  D  and  b  c  we 
know  that  the  side  d  g 
shortens  by  the  small 
amount  pa  (see  Art. 
265).  Let  us  set  this 
off  from  D  to  M.  It  is 
greatly  magnified,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  181. 
But  when  this  occurs 
the  side  a  d  lengthens 
by  the  amount  pfi ;  set 
this  off  from  k  to  d'.. 
Hence  the  pushing 
forces  on  A  D  and  b  c 
cause  D  to  moYo  to 
d'.  Again,  the  pulling 
forces  on  DC  and  ab 
further  lengthen  a  d  by  the  distance  pa,  which  we  set  off  from  d' 
to  L,  and  shorten  d  c  by  the  distance  pfi,  which  we  set  off  from  l 
to  d''.  Hence  the  motion  of  d  due  to  the  pulls  and  pushes  acting 
together  is  d  d'',  and  we  see  that  this  is 

(DM  -h  ld")  >v/2  or  (a  +  §^)p^% 

But  #,  the  amount  of  shear^  is  D  d''  4-  d  o,  and  as  d  o  =  -y=  inch, 


V2 


as  A  D  is  1  inch,  we  have 

9 


(a  +  ^)  i?>/2  +  ^  or  2jp  (o  +  /9). 


That  is,  thear  strain  =  shear  stress  multiplied  ^  2  (a  +  /3)-  So 
that  the  reciprocal  of  2  (a  +  /3)  is  what  we  ealled  n,  the  modulus  of 
rigidity  of  the  material. 

289.  General   Results.— Referring  back  to  Arts.  269  and  288, 
you  will  see  that  we  have 


Modulus  of  rigidity     

Modulus  of  elasticity  of  bulk 
Toung*s  modulus  of  elasticity 


"  ~  2  («  +  3) 

1 
*  ""  3  (a  -  2/5. 

■  =  -: 


and  ^ou  will  also  see  that  if  we  know  two  of  these  for  any 
material,  we  can  find  the  third. 

lliese  results  are  so  important  that  we  put  them  also  thus:— 
shapes: — 
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B       Zv    97L   '^       6v    9k'  3k+n'  a  *  '^       2n    b" 

Some  French  mathematicians  have  thought  that  the  ratio  of  jB 
'  to  a  (called  PolBBon's  ratio,  and  always  denoted  by  the  letter  a), 
and  therefore  the  ratios  of  v,  k,  and  b  to  one  another,  are  constant 
for  isotropic  snhstancee,  a  heing  always  four  times  0.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  the  ratio  of  a  to  ^  bemg  3  to 
2*5  in  glass  or  brass,  3*3  in  iron,  4*4  to  2*2  in  copper,  and  in  other 
Bubstances  yarying  from  these  values  very  much  indeed. 

Just  as  Young's  modulus  is  seldom  found  from  experiments  on 
the  extension  of  wires,  but  rather  from  the  bending  of  beams,  so 
the  modulus  of  rigidity  is  seldom  found  from  experiments  like  that 
of  Fig.  176,  but  rather  from  experiments  on  the  torsion  of  rods  or 
wires. 

In  all  the  cases  of  simple  shear  which  we  have  described  we 
had  more  than  simple  compression  and  extension.  There  was  a 
rotation  of  the  lines  in  which  the  compression  and  extension  took 
place.  When  there  is  no  rotation,  and  this  is  very  easy  to  imagine 
(let  A  c  not  be  imagined  fixed  in  Fig.  181,  but  imagine  the  lines  at 
45**  to  the  horizontal  to  remain  fixed  in  direction),  so  that  the 
principal  directions  of  strain,  as  they  are  called,  remain  the  same  in 
direction,  the  strain  is  said  to  be  ^ure  (or  irrotational),  otherwise  it 
is  said  to  be  *^  rotational." 

£XEItOISES. 

1.  For  mild  steel  b  =  30  x  10«,  n  =  12  x  10<;  ilhd  a,  /3,  and  k. 

2.  The  halves  of  a  flange  coupling  are  bolted  together  with  six  bolts 
at  6  inches  from  the  centre,  60  horse-power  transmitted,  100  revolutions 
per  minute ;  safe  shear  stress,  8,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Find  the  proper 
diameter  of  each  bolt.  Ans,^  *4I  indies. 

3.  A '3-inch  square  steel  bar,  fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  with  80  lbs.  at 
its  other  end ;  find  the  deflections,  due  to  shearing  in  the  two  cases ; 
length  3  inches,  lengUi  50  inches;  according  to  Art.  281,  and  compare 
with  the  correct  method  of  Art.  369. 

4.  Ten  cubic  inches  of  wrought  iron  and  10  cubic  inches  of  water  are 
subjected  to  fluid  pressure  of  3  tons  per  square  inch;  find  the  new 
volimies.     If  the  iron  is  spherical,  what  are  the  old  and  new  diameters  ? 

AM,t  Iron,  9*99664  cubic  inches ;  water,  9*79  cubic  inches. 
Iron,  diameters  2*673  and  2*6727  inches;  water,  2*673 
and  2*671  inches. 

6.  Pot  wrought  iron  b  =  29,000,000,  k  =  20,000,000;  find  a,  /3,  w, 
and  calculate  the  value  of  Poisson's  ratio. 

^-  wh^  TTTW'  ^' '<'''■'  •'*«'•     • 

6.  A  cabe  of  copper  3  inches  edge  is  subjected  to  a  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure of  4  tons  to  the  square  inch  ;  find  its  new  volume,    k  =  24,000,000. 

Ani,f  26*99  cubic  inches. 
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7.  For  copper  if= 5,600,000,  k= 24,000,000;  calculate  the  value  of  ■ 
and  Poiason'g  ratio.  ,  Am,^  16*6  X  !()• ;  -385. 

8.  A  steel  ponch  |  inch  in  diameter  is  employed  to  punch  a  hole  in  a 
plate  f  indi  m  thicuiess ;  what  will  be  the  least  preasnre  necessary  to 
drive  a  punch  through  the  plate  when  the  shearing  strength  of  the 
material  is  35  tons  per  square  inch  ?  ^iw.,  51*56  tons. 

9.  In  a  fly  press  for  punching  holes  in  iron  plates  the  two  halls 
weigh  30  lbs.  each,  and  are  plaoed  at  a  radius  of  30  inches  from  the  axis 
of  the  screw,  the  screw  itself  having  a  pitch  of  1  inch.  What  diameter 
of  hole  could  be  punched  by  such  a  press  in  a  wrought-iron  plate  of 
4  inch  in  tidckness,  the  shearing  strength  of  which  is  22*5  tons  per  square 
inch  P    Assume  tibat  the  balls  are  revolving  at  the  rate  of  60  revolutioitf 

)r  minute  when  the  punch  comes  into  contact  with  the  plate,  and  that 
le  resistance  is  overcome  in  the  first  sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  the  tliick- 
ness  of  the  plate.*  An$.,  1*136  inch. 

290.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  testing  material  under  tensile 
stress  only,  or  compressive  stress  only,  or  shearing  stress  only. 
Tests  are  now  greatiy  required  of  the  strength  of  material  under 
combined  tensile  and  compressiTe  stress,  these  not  being  equal  in 
amount  as  they  axe  in  shear. 

In  an  indiroot  manner  we  have  evidence  that  if  on  an  interiBsoe 
there  is  shear  stress  q  and  compressive 
stress  Pf  the  strength  of  the  material  in 
resisting    fracture    <U     this    MeeiUm    hff 
thearmg  Ib  as  if  a  shear  stress  ad»d  of 
the  amount  q  —  /up,  where  /u  is  a  constant 
for  the  material    In  fact,  the  compres- 
sive stress  strengthens  the  material  in 
its  resistance  to  shearing.    It  is  as  if  /k 
were   a   oo-effident   as  of  friction,  pre- 
venting sliding.     The   evidence  is   the 
fact   that    when    struts     of    cast    iron, 
stone,   brick,    and  cement   are    crushed, 
fracture  usually  occurs  at  a  section  whidi 
makes  an  angle  greater  than  45**  with 
the  cross-section. 
In  Fig.  182,  A  B  is   the   cross-section 
^  of  area   a  of   a   tie-bar    or  strut,    and 
on  is   a    sloping   section   making   an  angle   B  with  the  cross- 
section  ;  so  that  the  area  of  c  d  is  a  sec.  0.    An  axial  load  w 

produces  tensile  or  compressive  stress  j9|  bb  ~  on  the  cross-section, 

w 
and  -1  or  p^  cos.  9  in  an  axial  direction  on  the  sloping 

*  I  suppose  that  we  shall  always  have  academic  exercises  like  this  and 
like  Ex.  6  of  Art.  172.  The  advanced  student  will  notice  (see  Art.  486)  that 
it  is  just  as  misleadmg  as  those  absurd  pile-driver  problems  in  which  force  is 
(»lcmated  as  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  pile-driver  divided  by  the  distance 
through  which  the  pile  is  driven,  so  that,  if  the  pile  is  not  driven  any 
distance  into  the  ground,  the  force  is  infinite.  In  impact  questions  like  these 
safety  is  only  to  be  found  in  considering  force  as  the  time  rate  of  transfer  of 
momentum. 


Pig.  182. 
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Mction.  Hie  stress  on.  the  sloping  sedioii  consists,  therefore,  of 
a  normal  tensile  or  compressive  stress  Pi  cos.'  0  and  a  f?hear  stress 
pl  COS.  0  .  sin.  0.  The  material  does  not  tend  to  break  at  c 
D  by  the  normal  stress  if  the  material  is  isotropic,  as  Pi  cos.'  6 
is  less  than  Pi.  The  shear  stress  is  a  maximum,  and  equal  to 
^p,  if  0  is  45**.  Now,  in  materials  like  cast  iron,  stone,  brick, 
ana  cement,  the  ultimate  shear  stress  is  less  than  half  the 
ultimate  compressive  stress,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
fracture  of  a  strut  would  be  at  a  section  making  an  angle  of  45° 
with  the  cross-section.  But  in  every  case  we  find  the  angle 
greater  than  45°,  being  nearly  constant  for  the  same 
material.  The  assumption  that  there  is  a  resistance  to 
shearing  of  the  nature  of  friction — that  is,  proportional  to  the 
normal  compressive  stress — is  not  only  a  reasonable  -  looking 
hypotiiesis,  but  it  agrees  quite  well  with  the  observed 
phenomena.  For  a  shear  stress  pi  cos.  0  sin.  0  and  a  compres- 
sive stress  pi  cos.'  0  are  by  our  assumption  to  be  replaced  by  a 
shear  stress  pi  (cos.  0  sin.  0  —  /i  cos.'  0)  ....  (1)  ;    and  this  is 


a  maximum  on  the  plane  for  which  0  = 


=  45*  +  |if/4  =  tan.i^.. 


(2 


In  cast  iron,  fracture  usually  occurs  on  a  plane  Tnalnng  54|«  with 
the  cross-section.  If  our  hypothesis  were  really  correct,  our 
co-efficient  of  internal  fricfcion  would  therefore  be  *35  for  cast  iron. 

291.  There  is  much  published  information  on  the  fracture  by 
compresBion  of  blockb  of  stone,  cement,  and  bricks.  In  almost 
every  case  care  is  taken  in  loading  the  usually  short  specimens  that 
friction  at  the  ends  shall  prevent  the  material  swelling  laterally. 
When  sheet-lead  is  inserted  at  the  ends  it  gives  a  small  amount  of 
lateral  freedom,  and  in  every  case  the  breaking  load  is  lessened 
by  its  use,  and  therefore  it  is  said  to  be  wrong  to  use  lead.  I 
consider  all  this  published  information  to  be  nearly  valueless, 
except  that  there  is  some  proba- 
bility that  half  the  usually  pub- 
lished ultimate  compressive  strength 
for  a  cube  is  the  true  resistance  to 
compression  in  the  material.  Hence, 
when  the  published  strength  of 
stone  is  given  as  between  250  and 
1,600  tons  per  square  foot,  we 
ought  possibly  to  take  it  as  truly 
frcmi  125  to  800.  In  masonry 
structures  the  working  stress  is 
probably  never  as  great  as  50  tons, 
and  generally  it  does  not  reach  10 
tons  per  square  foot. 

292.  To  see  to  what  extent 
we  can,  by  means  of  lateral  fluid 
pressure  on  a  strut,  streng^en  it, 
we  may  provisionally  use  the  theory 
above  given. 

If  there  is  compressive  stress  ^  in  a  strut,  j?i,  and  a  lateral 
normal  pressure  |^  and  the  material  breaks  by  shearing,  let  the 


Fig.  188. 
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plana  b  c  be  part  of  the  croas-section,  with  axial  oompreaam  atteai 
aoting  throujg^h  it ;  let  the  plane  ▲  c  hare  normal  streea  p^  throng^ 
it ;  let  the  interface  a  b  have  normal  oompressiTe  atreaa  p  and 
tangential  stresa  q  upon  it ;  consider  the  equilibrium  of  a  prism 
1  inch  at  right  angles  to  the  paper,  and  let  ▲  c  «=  1  inch.  The 
normal  pressure  forces  on  the  faces  parallel  to  the  paper  balance 
one  another  independently.  Equating  the  resolved  parts  of  the 
forces  vertically  and  horizontally,  we  £nd 

/>  =  i?i .  coa,*$  +  p^  an.H,  q  ^^  {Pi  —  P^j  coe.6  .  sia.0. 
We  shall  use  the  hypothesis  that  q  will  not  produce  fracture  until 
it  exceeds  /  by  the  amount  of  the  friction  fip ;  that  is,  we  may  take 
it  that  the  value  of  the  shear  stress  as  a  producer  of  rupture  ii 
only  q  —  /ip,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  is  greatest  when 

9  =  45  +  ^  .  . .  .  (1).    This  angle,  therefore,  is  independent  of  j^i 

and  p^,  11  q—  flip  ^  put  equal  to^  we  see  that  the  least  value  of 
p^  to  resist  fracture  is 

„  _  Pi  (cofl.e  Bin.e  -  II  QO&.H)  -/, 
^  co8.e  sin.e  +  /*  «m}e  ^  '• 

or,  indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  principal  compressive  stresses  pi 
and  ^2  will  produce  fracture  if 

pi  (cos.  d  sin.  0  —  /I  cos.2  0)  —  p^  (cos.  0  sin.  6  +  /«  sin.'  9)  >/,... (3), 
where  9  has  the  value  given  in  (1).  p2  is  supposed  to  be  less  than 
Pi.  If  jt?]  is  a  tensile  stress,  we  have  only  to  give  it  a  negative 
sign  in  (3).  (3)  may  be  written  mpi  —  np^^f^  ....  (4),  wheire 
m  and  n  are  constants  for  the  material. 

Now  let  P], .  pjp  and  p  be  tensile  stresses,  and  reverse  the 
arrowhead  on  g.  We  have  the  same  numerical  relations  between 
Pi  ii  Pv  P»  <u^^  fracture  occurs  by  shearing  when  /^  has  the  value 
q  +  fipy  BO  that  fracture  occurs  when 

Pi  (co8.a  sin.6  +  n  cos.'d)  -  P2  (cos.a  sin.a  —  ft  sin.'6)  >  /^ 
ii  $  IB  taken  of  such  a  value  as  to  make  q  +  fip  &  maximum;  that 
is,  if  0  =  45®  +  ^/2  . .  .  .  (2).  In  this  p^  is  supposed  to  be  less 
than  pi.  .  If  ^2  is  a  compressive  stress,  we  have  only  to  give  it  a 
negative  sign  in  (1).  (1)  may  be  written  m}pi  —  >f^2>}i,  where 
m}  and  n^  are  constants  for  the  material.    Let  p^  =  0.    If  j»|  is 

compressive  stress,  9  =  45  +  f ,  and  it  will  be  foimd  that 
•'-  =  Bec.0  -  tan.^  ....  (4), 

If  j>,  is  a  tensile  stress,  (^  =  45  -  ^,  and  it  will  be  found  that 

2  ft 

-^  =  Bec.4>  +  tan.^ (6), 


.-.W  =  (*(f-.)/*^.....7V 
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using /e  and/t  as  the  usual  crushing  and  tearing  stressea  of  the 
material  and  eliminating  ^  between. 

Qiyen  compressive  stress  p^  and  the  value  ol  /  to  find  the  least 

(t 
value  of  P2  for  resistance  to  fracture  by  shearing ;  take  $  =  45®  +  ^ 

as  giving  the  plane  on  which  the  tendency  to  shear  is  greatest, 
whatever  p^  may  be,  and  we  find 

_--2/g  .  cos.^  +j^i(l-8in.<^) 
^^  1  +  sin.^ 

Thus,  for  example,  taking  cast  iron,  let  us  suppose  that 
4>  =  28*  and  /*  =  0*35,  as  already  found,  if  the  ultimate  /.  = 
96,000,  and/,  =  28,600,  then  sin.^  =  -47,  i^a  =  —  34,000  +  .  36  />, 
(that  is,  Pi  increases  27,800  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  every  increase 
of  10.000  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  p,). 

If  for  any  material  f^,  fp  /,  are  the  numerical  values  (treated 
all  as  positive  quantities)  of  the  three  stresses  which  the  material 
will  stand,  2/,  =/g  (sec.^  —  tan.<|>)  =/j  {aoap  +  tan.^). 

rm.  J  -I      /j  1   +  sin.A 

Thus,  for  example,  V  =  t— ^ — = — -» 
ft       1  —  Bm,<p 

Now  in  cast  iron  the  proof-stresses  given  in  Table  XXII.  are 
/,  =  21,000,  7^=10,600,  /^=:8,000,  ^  =  2  =  i^^,  and 

hence  «^  =  sin.-^ i  =  19%  tan.«^  =  -36,  0e  =  64»|,  0t  =  360J. 
With  this  value  of  <^,  /,  oupJa  to  be  '366/5,  ""^^ereas  it  really  is 
•38/g.  This  is  a  discrepancy  very  allowable,  and  we  may  take  it  as 
some  sort  of  verification  of  the  theory.  These  were  the  first  numbers 
I  tried,  but  I  have  since  found  that  other  published  numbers  are 
less  satisfactory  in  their  support.  For  example,  /.  ought  to  be 
greater  than  /^  for  all  materials  if  the  theory  is  corroQt.  It  is 
evident  that  special  experiments  are  required  as  a  test. 

Tresca  and  Darwin  have  propounded  the  hypothesis  that 
Pi—Pt^  constant ;  and  it  ought  to  be  easy,  by  experiment,  to 
decide  whether  this  is  constant,  or  whether,  as  by  my  theory,  it 
increases  as  p^  and  P2  increase.  For  example,  I  make  p^  —  p^ 
equal  to  94,000  when  j^j  =  0  in  cast  iron,  and  equal  to  272,000 
when  pg  =»  100,000.  These  are  from  the  ultimate  (Values.  As  to 
the  permanent  set  strength  of  cast  iron,  I  make^^  —  I'a  =  21,000 
when  P2  =  0,  and  121,000  when  p^  =  100,000.  In  fact,  instead  of 
making;?!  —  i?a  =  94,000, 1  make  pi  —  2*78  p^  =  94,000. 

The  hypothesis  of  Poncelet  and  St.  Venant  is  that  the  material 
18  fractured  when  the  strain  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  and  this 
hypothesis  is  often  used  to  give  ultimate  strength  conditions  when 
the  strains  have  been  investigated  mathematically.  But  in  a 
wrought-iron  bar  we  have  sometimes  before  fracture  strains  which 
are  several  hundreds  of  times  as  great  as  the  greatest  strains  to 
which  the  calculations  apply,  and  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
Ponoelet*s  theory  has  no  probability  of  correctness  in  its  favour. 

If  we  assume  that  in  any  kind  of  earth  there  is  a  coefficient  of 
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frictaon  m  between  layera,  but  no  permanent  reeistanoe  to  tnie  shear- 
ing  (ihat  ifl,/^  =  0),  we  get  Baaldne't  theory  of  earth  pmfnre 
from  the  above  theo^.  The  lateral  pressure  p%  necessary  to  jproTent 
a  direct  pressnre^i  from  causing  motion  or  fracture  is  giyen  by 

JPi  ^  1  ~  Bin.^      Thus,  if  the  static  ooeflfident  ol  finction  in 
p,       1  +  sm.^ 

certain  kind  of  earth  is  -9,  so  that  ^  is  iT,  ihimpjpi  is  ]"  .559^ 
or,  say,  ^,  ''" 

£xample,—ThiB  weight  of  a  building  is  10^  lbs.  The  area  of 
the  concrete  bottom  of  the  foundations  is  2,000  square  feet  At 
what  depth  ought  it  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  if  the  soil  is 
such  that  ^  =  42°  P 

Aru.y  the  pressure  pi  lbs.  per  square  foot  is  6,000  lbs.  To 
resist  this,  a  horizontal  pressure  pm  of  1,000  lbs.  is  needed. 
Regarding  the  horizontal  pressure  of  1,000  lbs.  as  a  new  jfj,  it 
ne^  a  vertical  pressure  of  200  lbs.  per  square  foot,  due  to  the 
weight  of  outside  earth,  to  balance  it.  If  the  earth  weighs  100  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot,  the  depUi  of  the  foundation  must  be  at  least  2  feet. 

Assuming  that  the  theory  is  right,  the  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  a  rule  of  this  kind  is  tibat  we  do  not  know  ^,  the  angle  of 
repose  of  a  particular  kind  of  earth.  Bankine  assumed  that  a  long 
mound  of  earth  would,  after  much  weathering  and  rest,  get  to 
have  a  natural  slope  ^.  If  the  natural  surface  of  earth  is  hori- 
Bontal,  it  is  easy  to  find  on  the  above  theory  the  stress  on  any 
interface  when  motion  is  about  to  take  place,  and  particularly  on 
a  vertical  interface,  and  so  the  reason  for  part  of  the  following 
rule  of  Bankine's  is  known.  The  study  of  the  stresses  when 
the  ground  ia  sloping  must  be  left  as  an  exercise  for  students. 

293.  Bankine's  Bale  for  Earth. — Draw  an  angle  xob,  Fig. 
1 84,  to  represent  the  static  permanent  angle  of  repose  of  the  kind 
of  ecurth.  Describe  Y r x,  a  semicircle  touching  or.  If  a b, 
Fig.  185,  is  the  vertical  face  of  a  wall  sustaining  a  hank  of  this 
earthy  whose  slope  is  A  c,  ma^e  the  angle  x  0  p  equal  to  the 
inclination  of  a  o  to  the  horizon.   Find  b  d  =  0  Q.  A  b/o  p.  Then 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.l8S. 


A  B  D  is  a  wedge  of  earth  whose  weight  represents  the  total 
pressure  acting  on  a  b.     The  pressures  act  in  directions  parallel 
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to  A  0,  and  the  resultant  force,  representing  the  total  pressure, 
acts  a  third  of  the  way  up  from  b  to  a. 

This  rule  may  be  compared  with  the  rule  of  Art.  173  for 
water  pressure  against  a  vertical  walL  Bankine  neglects  fric- 
tion against  the  wall  face.  Students  of  this  subject  are  directed 
to  a  paper  by  Sir  B.  Baker,  Proc.  Inst.  O.E.,  YoL  65,  and  its 
discussion. 

When  grain  is  stored  in  vertical  prismatic  cylinders,  the 
average  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  flat  bottom  is 
cdw  where  d  is  the  diameter  in  feet,  w  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot,  and  c  is  0*84  for  wheats  0*96  for  peas.  At  greater  heights 
than  three  times  the  breadth  of  section  of  a  bin  the  pressure 
on  the  sides  is  constant,  being  about  50  lbs.  per  square 
foot  for  all  kinds  of  grain  until  we  get  near  the  surface. 

294.  Twisting.— In  Fig. 
186,  AB  represents  a  wire  held 
firmly  at  A.  At  b  there  is  a 
pulley  fixed  firmly  to  the 
wire,  and  this  pulley  is  acted 
upon  by  two  cords,  which 
tend  to  turn  it  without 
moving  its  centre  sideways. 
In  fact,  they  act  on  the 
pulley  with  a  turning  mo- 
ment merely.  But  the  pulley 
can  only  turn  by  giving  a 
twist  to  the  wire,  and  the 
amount  of  motion  it  gets 
tells  us  how  much  the  twist 
]&  A  little  pointer  fastened 
at  o  moves  over  a  cardboard 
dial,  and  tells  us  accurately 
how  much  twist  is  given 
to  the  wire.  The  angle 
turned  through  by  the 
pointer  is  called  the  total 
angle  of  twist  at  c.  If 
we  had  a  pointer  at  each 
of  the  places  o,  h,  and  c, 
and  if  A,  o,  h,  and  o  were 
one  foot  apart  from  one  another,  we 


Fig.  180. 

should  find  that  the 
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angles  of  twist  at  g,  h,  and  c  are  as  1  :  3  :  3 ;  in  fact,  AeamgU 
oftvnst  is  proportioned  to  the  length  of  wire  twitted. 

Tou  will  find  tliat  if  a  twisting  moment  oi  10  poand-feet 
prodnoes  a  twist  of  4*,  then  a  twisting  moment  oi.  20  poond- 
feet  prodnoes  a  twist  of  8*,  and,  in  fact,  the  twist  is  proportional 
to  the  twisting  moment  which  is  applied.  Ton  will  also  find 
that  if  you  try  different  sizes  of  wire  of  the  same  material,  say 
wire  whose  diameters  are  in  the  propcnrtian  of  1,  3,  3,  ^bc.,  and 
to  each  of  tiiem  you  apply  the  same  twisting  moment^  the 
amount  of  twist  produced  in  them  will  be  in  the  proportion  1, 

Ta^Q-^f^'f  that  iB^  inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter 
16   ol 

of  the  wire.  Lastly,  takiqg  wires  all  of  the  same  diameters  and 
lengths,  but  of  different  materials,  and  applying  to  tiiem  the 
same  twisting  moment^  the  amount  of  twist  will  be  inversely 
proportional  to  the  number  which  we  call  the  modulus  of  rigidity 
of  the  material.  The  exact  rules  are  given  in  (1)  and  (2),  and 
the  values  of  N  given  in  Table  XX.  may  be  relied  upon  in  such 
calculations,  because  they  have  all  been  determined  from 
experiments  on  the  twisting  of  wires  and  shafts. 

Exercise, — A  bi*ass  wire  20  inches  long,  0*1  inch  diameter, 
twists  through  a  total  angle  of  130  degrees  when  a  twisting 
moment  of  4  pound-inches  is  applied.  F^d  k  for  the  material 
Answer  : — 3*6  x  10*  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Exercise. — ^What  would  be  the  twist  of  a  shaft  of  the  same 
material  with  a  twisting  moment  of  600  pound-inches,  20  feet 
long,  1-2  inch  diameter  1    Answer : — 7'8  degrees. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  notice  that  the  drawn  brass  will 
probably  have  a  ditterent  value  for  its  n  than  the  brass  of  a 
much  larger  shaft. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  strain  is  a  shear  strain.  Con- 
sider H  H  o  (Fig.  187)  to  be  a  cross-section  of  the  wire ;  then* 
a  point  which  is  at  H  before  the  twist 
occurs  is  found  to  be  at  o  when  there  is 
a  twist  in  the  wire,  and  a  point  such  as 
p'  moves  to  P,  but  a  point  o  in  the  centre 
of  the  wire  does  not  move.  Now  there  is 
no  such  motion  at  the  fixed  place  a.  Fig. 
186,  and  in  each  section  there  is  more  of 
this  motion  the  farther  it  is  away  from  A ; 
in  fact,  the  motion  is  just  as  it  was  in  the 
Fig.  187.  indiarubber  of  Fig.  176,  only  that  it  varies 
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in  the  section,  the  motion  being  greatest  at  the  outside 
of  the  wire,  and  nothing  at  the  centre.  The  material 
breaks  when  the  shear  stress  at  the  surface  become^  too 
great,  and  the  rule  found  by  experiment  is  that  for  any 
material,  whatever  the  length  of  the  wire,  the  twisting  moment 
which  will  cause  rupture  is  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the 
diameter.  It  is  w6ll  known  that  when  a  shaft  is  transmitting 
power,  the  horse-power  transmitted  is  proportional  to  the 
twisting  moment  or  torque  in  the  shaft  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  by  it  per  minute.  The  rule  used 
by  engineers  is  this :— c?  =  3-3  x/n/n  ....  (1),  as  giving  the 
safe  diameter  of  a  wroughtiron  shaft  at  n  revolutions  per  minute, 
if  it  is  only  subjected  to  torsion.  Observe  that  if  we  double 
the  speed,  the  shaft  is  strong  enough  for  double  the  power. 
Instead  of  3*3  we  use  2*9  for  a  mild  steel  shaft  and  4  for  cast 
iron. 

294a.  Shafts  usually  carry  pulleys,  and  are  otherwise  loaded 
as  beams,  as  by  the  pull  of  belts,  and  therefore,  for  reasons 
given  in  Art.  379,  we  take  1^  to  1|-  of  the  above  size  for  mill 
shafting,  and  for  crank  shafts  and  shafts  subjected  to  shocks 
we  sometimes  add  60  per  cent,  to  the  diameter  as  given  by  (1). 
We  have  some  explanation  in  our  theory  of  Art.  263  for  this 
increase;  some  of  it  is  due  to  the  variation  in  stress,  and 
therefore  to  fatigue;  some  of  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
crank  shafts  the  maximum  torque  is  often  double  the  average 
torque.  In  a  long  line  of  shafting,  if  the  power  is  given  off  at 
various  places  with  some  irregularity,  it  may  even  become 
evident  to  the  eye  that  the  shaft  is  perpetually  twisting  and 
untwisting,  for  of  course  the  twist  is  proportional  to  the  horse- 
power transmitted  if  the  speed  is  constant.  When  this  is  the 
case,  although  the  shaft  may  seem  to  be  strong  enough,  it  is 
weak  because  it  is  not  stiff  enough.  A  very  long  shaft  some 
times  gets  into  a  state  of  torsional  vibration  just  in  the  same 
way  that  the  cage-rope  of  a  coal-mine  gets  into  a  state  ol 
longitudinal  vibration.  The  nature  of  this  vibration  will 
depend  on  accidental  causes,  and  should  the  impulses  that  give 
rise  to  it  happen  to  repeat  themselves  at  proper  intervals,  the 
vibration  may  go  on  increasing  until  the  torsion  at  some  place 
may  be  sufficient  to  produce  rupture.  In  the  same  way  a 
number  of  men  walking  from  side  to  side  of  a  large  ship,  just 
taking  as  much  time  in  going  from  one  side  to  the  other  as  the 
ship  takes  to  make  a  vibration,  may  make  the  rolling  dangerous. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  endeaYonr  to  make  the  period  of 
oscillation  of  a  ship  diflfer  greatly  from  the  prohable  period  ci 
waves  which  she  may  experience  (see  Art  489). 

In  very  small  shafting  this  vibration  often  occors,  and  it  is 
nsnal  to  add  vaguely  |  to  f  inch  to  the  diameters  found  by  the 
above  mle — a  sacrifice  to  the  Croddess  of  Chanca 

295.  Consider  a  little  prism,  f  b  (Kg.  188),  whose  ends  fie  in  two 
cross-sections  of  a  shaft  near  together,  o  heing  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  sections,  and  cf  the  centre  of  the  other.  The  twisting  strain 
OAuses  B  to  move  to  B*,  regarding  p  as  fixed.     (The  motion  is,  of 

course,  nsnally  very  much  less 
than  I  have  here  shown   it). 
There  must,  then,  he  shearing 
forces  acting  on  the  ends  in 
opposite  directions.    If  a  is  the 
angle  of  twist  of  the  shaft  per 
inch  of  its  length,  then  b  o'  b'  ii 
a  multiplied  by  o  o' ;  and  if  o  p 
or  o'  b  is  r,  then  b  b'  is  r  ao  o', 
where  a  is  an  angle  measured 
in  radians.    The  i&ear  strain  in 
the  little  prism  is  bb*  divided 
by  p B  or  o  o',  so  that  it  is  ra; 
hence  the  shear  stress  is  Nra 
(see  Art.  282).    If  a  is  the  area 
of  the  end  of  the  little  prism  in 
square  inches,  the  shear  force 
acting  on  it  is  Nra«,  and  as 
this    acts   in  the  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  radius,  its 
moment  about  oo'  is  nr^aa. 
But  we  have  a  similar  moment  for  every  such  little  area  into  which 
the  cross-section  may  be  divided,  and  to  find  the  total  torque  we  must 
take  the  sum  of  all  such  terms.    Now,  n  and  a  are  the  same  every- 
where, so  that  in  taking  such  a  sum  our  only  difficulty  is  with  the 
factors  r^a.    But  the  sum  of  all  such  terms  as  r' a  is  called  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about  the  axis  o  o',  i£kid  it  has  been 
calculated  for  us.    Thus,  if  d  i3*the  diameter  of  a  round  shaft,  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  its  section  about  an  axis  through  its  centre 
at  right  anglet  to  the  tectum  is  r  n^  •^  32,  and  for  a  hollow  shaft 
whose  outside  diameter  is  d  and  inside  diameter  d^  the  moment  of 
inertia  is  ir  {n^  —d*')  -^  32 ;  and  hence  we  see  that  the  twisting 
moment  t  necessary  to  produce  a  twist  of  a  radians  per  inch  in  a 
round  shaft  of  diameter  d  i«  t  =:  tn  a  d*'/Z2  ....  (1),  and  for  a 
hollow  shaft  it  is  t  =:  t  n  o  (d*  —  i*)/32  ....  (2).    The  torsional 
rigidity  of  a  shaft  is  defined  as  A  if  a  :=  t/a.     llie  values  of  A  will 
be  found  in  Table  XV.,  Art.  532,  for  various  sections  of  shaft.  The 
verification  of  these  rules  is  an  excellent  laboratory  exercise. 

296.  The  strength  of  a  shaft  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  rupture  occurs  when  the  shear  stress  Nr«  mentioned 


Fig.  188. 
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above  exceeds  the  greatest  shearing  stress  to  which  the  material 
ought  to  be  subjected ;  and  as  the  stress  is  greatest  when  r  is  the 
outer  radius  of  the  shaft  or  J  d,  so  that  /=  J n  d a,  and  as  from 
equation  (1)  (Art.  295)  we  find  that  n  a  is  32  t  -*-  td*,  we  know 
that/=  Jd  X  32t  -^  td*,  and  this  is  the  condition  of  strength 
of  a  cylindric  shaft.    It  is  more  compactly  put  in  the  form 

T  =  —~-  for  solid  cylindric  shafts  ....  (1), 
and  in  the  same  way  we  get 

T  =  ^  ^°    r" — —  for  hollow  cylindric  shafts  ....  (2), 

/  being  the  breaking  shear  stress  of  the  material  in  pounds  per 
square  inch,  t  the  twisting  moment  in  pound-inches  which  will 
cause  rupture,  d  the  outer  diameter,  and  d  the  inner  diameter  (if 
the  shaft  is  hollow)  in  inches. 

We  see,  then,  tiiat  the  strength  of  a  solid  shaft  depends  on  the 
cube  of  its  diameter,  whereas  its  stiffness  depends  on  the  fourth 
power  of  its  diameter. 

As  to  the  practical  rule  given  in  (1)  (Art.  294),  we  saw  in  Art.  182 
that  torque  in  pound-/<9^,  multiplied  by  angular  velocity  in  radians 
per  minute,  divided  by  33,000,  is  the  horse-power.  As  we  use  t  in 
pound-inches,  t  =  12  x  33,000  x  H/2irfi.  If  we  use  this  in  (1)  of 
this  article  and  take/=:  9,000  lbs.  per  square  iach,  we  find  the  usual 
practical  rule  (1)  (Art.  294).  TakiDg  /  =  4,500  for  cast  iron  and 
13,500  for  steel,  we  find  the  rules  for  these  materials  already  given. 

297.  Shafts  Subjected  to  Twisting  and  Bending.-— It  is  most 
convenient  here  to  assume  that  a  student  has  read  the  larger  print 
in  the  next  chapter,  and  knows  that  if  a  round  shaft  of  diameter 
n  inches  is  subjected  to  a  bending  moment  h  pound-inches  there 
are  compressive  and  tensUe  stresses  through  the  cross-section  at  the 
circumference  of  amount  p  —  32M/ir  d'  =  2 an,  say  ...  .  (1)  for 
a  solid  shaft,  and  32 ic d/t (d^  —  (2^)  =  2dM,  say  . .  . .  (2)  for  a 
hollow  shaft,  if  ^  is  the  internal  diameter.  We  have  just  found 
that  the  shear  stress  on  the  same  interface,  due  to  a  twisting 
moment  t,  is  /  =  a  t  and  6  t  ....  (3)  for  the  solid  and  hollow 
shafts.    The  other  stresses  across 

other  interfaces  at  the  point 
ought  now  to  be  studied,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  determine  the  prin- 
cipal stresses  there — that  is,  the 
greatest  and  least  tensUe  or  com- 
pressive stresses  which  act  across 
any  interfaces. 

298.  In  Art.  292  we  had  a 
simple  case  of  the  general  rule 
for  stresses  given  in  Art.  290, 
and  this  is  another  case  nearly 
as  simple.  »»» 

.    Suppose  that  across  an  inter- 
face Ao  at  right  angles  to  the 
M 
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paper  we  know  that  there  ia  a  Bomial  strefls  (either  tensile  or 
compressiTe)  p  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  a  shear  stress  /;  that  on 
planes  parallel  to  the  paper  ihsre  is  no  stress ;  that  on  the  planes 
at  right  angles  to  ac  and  the  paper  there  is  no  normal  stress. 
Consider  the  equilibrium  of  the  prism  a  c  d,  and  find  the  traction 
on  A  D  of  9  lbs.  per  square  inch.  For  the  sake  of  ease  of  calculation 
we  will  assume  a  c  to  be  1  inch,  and  that  the  prism  is  1  inch  at 
right  angles  to  the  paper.  Now,  when  there  is  shear  stress  / 
across  A  c  there  is  also  an  equal  shear  stress/across  d  c  (Art.  282). 
What  are  the  forces  with  which  stuff  outside  acts  on  Ihe  prism  ? 
The  resultants  of  the  forces  on  the  faces  are : — On  a  c,  a  horizontal 
forces  and  a  vertical  force/,  because  a  c  is  1  square  inch  in  area ; 
on  DC,  a  horizontal  force  /  x  area  of  d c  or  /.  d  o  or  /.  cot.  0, 
asAcisl;  (mAD,  a  force  q  x  area  of  a  d  or  q,  cosec  S,  and  this 
force  and  its  direction  are  what  we  desire  to  ailcnlate.  Given  9, 
it  would  be  easy  to  calculate  q  and  its  direction ;  but  our  problem 
is  even  simpler.  It  is  this :  Find  on  what  plane  A  d  there  is  only 
a  normal  stress  q  with  no  tangential  component,  and  find  q. 
Resolving  forces  horizontally,  /cot.  0  -{- p  ^q  cosec.  9  x  sin.  8, 
or  /  cot.  9  +  p  =  q  ,  ,  . ,  (1).  Resolving  forces  vertically, 
/=  q  .  cosec  9  .  cos.  9y  or  /=  q.  cot.  9  . .  .  .  (2).  Hence,  as 
(2)  gives  us  cot.9=flq,  using  this  in  (1),  we  find  fyq  -^-p^zq  or 
q^^pq=P;  Boihsitq  =  ip±  V^ii^ +/» (3). 

It  is  easy  to  find  9.  There  are  two  answers,  differing  by  a 
right  angle.  A  stress  is  called  a  principal  stresa  if  it  is  normal  to 
the  interface,  and  we  see  that  we  have  in  (3)  the  two  values  of  the 
principal  stress  due  to  a  combination  of  tensile  p  and  shearing 
stress  /,  such  as  we  have  supposed.  The  principal  stresses  are 
across  interfaces  which  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

\Example.-^At  an  interface  p  =z6  tons  per  square  inch  and 
f  =z  6  tons  per  square  inch,  Ihen  ^  =  3  +  5*83 ;  so  that  the 
principal  stresses  are  8*83  tons  per  square  inch  in  tension  and 
2*83  tons  per  square  inch  in  compression  at  right  angles  to  one 
another. 

Exercise. — Wrought  iron  is  not  to  receive  a  greater  tensile  or 
compressive  stress  than  5  tons  per  square  inch,  lliere  is  already  a 
tensile  stress  of  4  tons  per  square  inch  across  an  inter&ce.  What 
shear  stress  may  also  cross  that  interface? 

Ans,,  p  =z4  and  q  ^  6  =  2  -{■  V4  +  /»  from  (3),  and  hence 
/=  2*24  tons  per  square  inch. 

Exercise, — ^A  round  shaft  is  in  torsion,  and  the  shear  stress 
produced  across  the  section  near  the  circumference  is  8,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  At  the  same  section  the  shaft  is  subjected  to  bending, 
and  a  compressive  stress  of  6,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  product 
across  the  same  interface.  What  is  the  greatest  compressive  stress 
in  the  material  there  ?        

Am.,  q  =  3,000  +  V9  x  10«  +  64  x  10«  =  11,644  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

EoBercise.^Ti  p  and  /  are  equal,  find  them  that  q  may  be  just 
6  tons  per  square  inch. 

Ans,,  Each  of  them  is  3*71  tons  per  square  inch. 
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399.  We  see,  then,  that  a  hollow  round  shaft  subjected  to  the 
twisting  moment  t  and  the  bending  moment  m  is  really  subjected, 
at  points  near  the  circumference,  to  the  maximum  compressive  or 
tensile  stress  q  where  j  =  ftn  +  -/ 4* m*  +  b^T^  (see  (2)  and  (3)  of 
Art.  297),  or 

and  In  solid  shafts 

Hence  the  greatest  and  least  compressive  or  tensile  stress 
existing  in  a  hollow  or  solid  shaft  when  it  is  subjected  to 
T  and  H  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
greatest  shearing  stress  in  a  shaft 
subjected  only  to  a  twisting  moment 
M+  ^m2  +  t» (6). 

800.  An  overhung  crank  shaft  (Fig. 
190)  is  subjected  to  a  wrench.  If  the 
greatest  force  exerted  at  the  pin  a,  at 
right  angles  to  the  crank,  is  f,  the  twist- 
ing moment  is  f  .  a  o,  and  we  may  take 
the  bending  moment  as  p .  b  o  if  b  is  the 
middleof  the  journal.  Hence  the  wrench 
is  equivalent  to  a  twisting  moment 
»(bc  +  '/bc*  + Ac^),  orp,  (bo  + ab), 
a  rule  which  is  perhaps  a  little  un-  Pig.  190. 

expected. 

301.  Ordinary  shafts  are  of  wrought  iron  or  mild  steel,  materials 
such  that  their  resistances  to  compression,  tension,  and  shearing 
are  not  very  different,  and  therefore  when  they  are  subjected  to  t 
and  M  we  at  once  calculate  (6),  and  say  that  the  strength  of  the 
shaft  is  ^e  same  as  if  it  were  subjected  to  this  twisting  moment 
only.  The  practical  rule  ( Art.^94a)  is  worked  on  the  idea  of  a  twist- 
ing moment  only,  or  ^  a  y^  t.  If  there  is  also  a  bending  moment 
u,  which  is  of  the  value  k  t,  then  the  rule  becomes  evidently 

d  =  3-3  V^TTv^tP,  d  =  3-3  VT.  VTTVWTi, 

The  extreme  values  of  k  for  many  kinds  of  shafting  have  beon 
worked  out,  and  the  consequent  change  in  the  multiplier  of  (1), 
by  means  of  shrewd  guessing  and  calculation;  but  to  my  mind 
it  is  a  better  recommendation  of  the  rules  given  in  Art.  294a 
that  they  are  consistent  with  theory  and  with  the  best  practice  of 
engineers. 

I  have  nven  here  the  usual  theory  of  shafts  subjected  to 
twisting  and  bending ;  it  assumes  that  the  strength  is  determined 
by  the  maximum  stress.  A  true  theory  would  take  account  of  the 
considerations  of  Art.  294a. 

II  a  tensile  stress  p  and  a  shearing  stress  /  act  on  the  same 
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interface,  and  if  pi  and  p^  are  the  principal  Btreeses,  we  see  from 
(8)  of  Art.  298  that  

The  theory  of  Arts.  290  and  292  tells  us  that  fracture  will  take 
place  if  m}pi  —  n^j  >  /^  where  m\  n\  and/,  are  constants  which 
ought  to  be  known  for  the  material.  If  ^  is  a  compressiye  stress, 
we  have  fracture  if  mpi  —  np^  >  fg. 

The  probable  values  of  m,  n,  m\  n^  for  cast  iron  are  given  in 
Art.  292.  For  wrought  iron  and  mild  steel  it  is  possible  tiiat  (j)  of 
Art.  292  is  0,  and  hence  m  =  J,  «  =  i,  m^  =  i,  n^  ==  J.  Hence 
we  have  fracture  either  on  the  compressive  or  tendle  side  of  a 
shaft — that  is,  whether  p  is  compressive  or  tensile  stress— if 
2  y/  ip^  +/^  >/,  •  Hence,  if  a  shaft  is  subjected  to  the  twisting 
moment  t  and  the  bending  moment  u,  we  calculate  an  equivalent 
twisting  moment  v/i®  +  ii^,  and  assume  that  the  shaft  is  subjected 
to  this  alone. 

For  materials  in  general,  and  probably  even  in  the  case  of 
wrought  iron  and  mild  steel,  the  equivalent  twisting  moment 

ought  to  be  calculated  from 
hK  +  k  a/t^  +  m2,  where 
h  and  A;  are  oon8tants,depend- 
ing  upon  the  nature  of  the 
material,  which  are  not 
known  at  the  present  time. 


Fig.  191.  Kg.  IW. 

302.  The  demonstration  of  Art.  296  is  f  oimd  to  agree  with  experi- 
ment, but  its  results  must  not  be  applied  except  to  shafts  which  are 
circular  in  section.  Our  assumption,  which  e^erience  warranted, 
was  that  when  such  a  shaft  f^  ▲  b  (Fig.  191)  is  fixed  at  b,  and  when 
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to  an  arm,  c  d,  a  twisting  couple  is  applied,  every  straiglit  line 
in  a  section  remains  straight,  and  moves  through  the  same  angle 
as  ev<*ry  other  line.  But  it  can  be  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case 
for  a  shaft  of  any  other  than  a  circular  section.  Thus,  let  o  (Fig. 
192)  he  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  section  pqs,  and  let  us 
suppose  that  a  shaft  of  this 
section  is  subjected  to  the  sort 
of  strain  I  have  described.  The 
shear  strain  at  the  point  p  is 
in  the  direction  p  k,  perpen- 
dicular to  0  p.  Let  its  amount, 
which  we  know  to  be  o  p  x 
angle  of  twist,  be  represented 
by  the  length  of  p&.  It  is 
easy  to  show  that  this  is  just 
the  same  as  a  shear  strain  p  n 
in  the  direction  p  n,  normal  to 
the  surface  of  the  shaft  at  p, 
together  with  a  shear  strain  in 
the  direction  p  t,  tangential  to 
the  shaft  at  p.  But  shear 
strain  in  any  direction  is  al- 
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ways  accompanied  by  a  similar  strain  in  a  plane  at  right  amgles 
to  this  direction  (see  Art.  282),  so  that  since  we  have  the  shear 
p  N,  we  must  also  have  a  shear  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism 
along  the  surface  at  p,  and  this  cannot  be  prodnced  merely  by 

a  twisting  moment.  We  must 
imagine  that  along  with  the 
twisting  moment  there  is  a 
force  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  shaft  to  produce 
the  above  effects.  The  result 
of  an  exact  investigation  (Art. 
313)  is  that  a  twisting  couple 
produces  a  greater  twist  than 
might  appear  from  what  I  have 
said  in  Art.  295,  and  it  also 
produces  a  warping  of  the  naturally  plane  sections  of  the  shaft. 
Thus  Fig.  193  is  the  shape  assumed  by  each  section  of  an  elliptic 
shaft,  and  Fig.  194  of  a  square  shaft.  Imagine  a 
section  to  be  distinguishable,  say,  in  a  glass  shaft 
by  a  thin  layer  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
rest.  Deeper  shading  indicates  greater  distance 
from  the  observer  who  is  looking  towards  the 
fixed  end  of  the  shaft.  The  arrows  show  the 
direction  of  the  twisting  moment.  In  the  fol- 
lowing three  sections,  instead  of  the  torque  for  a 
twist  of  one  radian  being  equal  to  n  times  the 
momont  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section,  it  is  only 
*84  times  this  for  a  square  section  (Fig.  195),  *54  times  it  for  the 
section  Fig.  196,  and  '6  times  it  for  the  section  Fig.  197.    Indeed, 
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the  square  section  has  only  *S8  times  the  torsional  rigidity  of  a 
cylindric  shaft  of  the  same  sectional  area ;  Fig.  196  has  '67  times, 
and  Fig.  197  has  *73  times  the  torsional  rigidity  of  a  cylindric  shaft 
of  the  same  sectional  area. 

The  numbers  in  the  column  headed  w,  Table  XV. ,  express  the  rela- 
tive Btrengihs  to  resist  twisting  of  the  various  sections  there  figured. 
The  torsional  rigidity  of  an  elliptic  section  whose  principal 
semi-diameters  are  a  and  b  is  vrefli^H^^  +  ^).  If  m  is  the 
twisting  moment,  the  shear  stress  at  a  point  Xy  y  (the  axis  of  » 
being  a)  is  2  M  ^Jjb^x^ + a^y^  lira^b^.  This  is  greatest  at  the  end  of 
the  minor  axis,  being  2  uItoIi^, 

The  torsional  rigidity  of  a  rectangle,  if  its  leng^  is  two  or 
more  times  its  breadth,  is,  with  some  accuracy,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  inscribed  ellipse  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  their  polar 
moments  of  inertia.  The  greatest  shear  stress  occurs  at  the  middle 
of  the  longer  side  of  the  boundary,  and  is  3  m  (a^  +  ^)/8  a'^,  if  M 
is  the  twisting  moment  and  a  is  h&H  the  longer,  b  half  the  shorter, 
side  of  the  rectangle. 

303.  A  very  interesting  result  of  the  investigation  is  that  there 
is  always  greatest  distortion  at  that  part  of  the  suifaoe  of  a 
shaft  where  the  surface  is  nearest  the  axis*  Thus  in  an  elliptic 
shaft  the  substance  is  most  strained  at  the  ends  of  the  shorter 
diameter  of  the  section.  Imagine  a  very  light  box  to  be  made 
so  as  to  contain  frictionless  liquid  exactly  of  the  shape  of  a 
shaft.  If  we  give  a  sudden  turn  to  the  box  about  the  axis, 
the  liquid  will  be  left  behind  if  the  box  is  circular  in  sec- 
tion, but  it  will  have  motions  relatively  to  the  box  which  can 
very  readily  be  imagined  if  the  shaft  is  not  circular  in  section. 
Now  the  actual  velocity  of 
the  liquid  at  any  place  re- 
latively to  the  box  is  in 
the  same  direction  as,  and  is 
proportional  to,  the  shear  in 
a  similar  shaft  when  it  is 
twisted.  This  has  been 
proved  by  Lord  Kelvin.  You  will  see  from 
this  that  there  is  very  little  strain  at  the  projecting  ribs  of  the  shaft, 
whose  section  is  shown  in  Fig.  196,  and  just  at  the  projecting 
angles  of  Figs.  196  and  197.  This  reminds  me  of  a  general  remark 
wfich  I  have  to  make,  and  which  I  must  leave  without  proof.  A 
solid  of  any  elastic  substance  cannot  experience  any  finite  stress 
or  strain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  project- 
ing point,  unless  acted  on  by  outside  forces 
just  at  the  point.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
an  edge  it  may  have  strain  only  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  edge,  and  generally  there  will  be 
exceedingly  great  strain  and  stresses  at  any 
ro-entrant  edges  or  angles.  Am  important 
application  of  the  last  part  of  the  statement 
is  the  well-known  practical  rule  that  every 
re-entering  edge  or  angle  ought  to  be  rounded 
to  prevent  risk  of  rupture  in  solid  pieces 
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designed  to  bear  stress.  An  illustration  of  the  principle  is  the 
stress  at  the  centre  of  the  drcular  outline  in  the  three  sectionis 
of  shafts  (Figs.  198,  199,  and  200).  In  Fig.  198,  at  o,  there  is 
no  stress  when  the  shaft  is  twisted ;  in  Fig.  199  the  stress  may  he 
calculated ;  in  Fig.  200  the  stress  is  exceedingly  great  for  even  the 
smallest  twist  (see  Art.  302). 

EXERCISES. 

N.B. — ^A  most  osnal  error  of  students  is  to  forget  that  moments  in 
pound-inches  are  not  numerically  the  same  as  in  pound-feet.  ^  Beginners 
had  better  leave  the  exercises  involving  bending  moment  until  they  have 
studied  bending. 

1.  A  shaft  1  inch  in  diameter  can  safely  transmit  a  torque  of  2,400 
pound-inches.  What  diameter  of  shaft  would  be  required  for  transmitting 
.15  H.P.  at  200  revolutions  per  minute  ?  .  Am,,  1 J  inch. 

2.  Find  the  horse-power  which  may  be  transmitted  by  a  shaft  .4 
inches  in  diameter  when  running  at  150  revolutions  per  taiinute,  if  the 
streto  due  to  twisting  be  limited  to  9,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ans.,  269. 

3.  A  Hne  of  steel  shafting  is  80  feet  long ;  if  a  twisting  moment  of 
4,000  poimd-inches  be  applied  at  one  end,  what  will  be  the  total  angle  of 
twist,  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  being  2J  inches  ?  What  horse-power 
will  this  transmit  at  220  revolutions  per  minute  ?      Ans.,  4*7*  ;  14  H.P. 

4.  A  solid  wrought-iron  shaft  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  hollow  steel  shaft 
of  the  same  diameter.  If  the  material  of  the  latter  is  30  per  cent, 
stronger  than  that  of  the  former,  what  must  be  the  ratio  of  internal  to 
external  diameter  ?    What  is  the  percentage  saving  in  weight  ? 

Ans.,  -693  ;  48  per  cent. 

5.  The  amount  of  twist  in  a  solid  shaft  is  to  be  limited  to  1^  for  each 
10  feet  of  length.    Find  the  diameter  for  a  twisting  moment  of  50  ton- 
inches,  the  modulus  of  torsional  rigidity  being  10,000,000  lbs.  per  square ' 
inch.  ATis.f  5*2  inches. 

6.  A  wrought-iron  shaft  is  subjected  simultaneously  to  a  bending 
moment  of  8,000  poimd-inches,  and  to  a  twisting  moment  of  15,000 
pound-inches.  Find  the  twisting  moment  equivalent  to  these  two  and 
the  least  safe  diameter  of  the  shaft,  the  safe  shear  stress  being  taken  at 
8,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.         Ans.,  25,000  pound-inches;  2*52  inches. 

7.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  shaft  for  a  winding  drum  which  works 
under  the  following  conditions :  the  load  lifted  is  1^  ton ;  diameter  of 
drum,  5  feet ;  width  of  face  of  drum,  26  inches  ;  distfmce  from  inner  face 
of  dram  to  the  middle  of  the  bearing  of  shaft,  13  inches;  maximum 
stress,  7,000'lbs.  per  square  inch.  Ans.,  5*44  inches. 

8.  A  wrought-iron  shaft  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  making  140  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  is  supported  at  wall  brackets  16  feet  apart.  There  is  a 
pulley  on  the  shaft,  midway  between  the  bearings ;  if  the  resultant  side 
pull  due  to  the  weight  of  the  pulley  and  the  pull  of  the  belt  be  210  lbs., 
what  is  the  greatest  horse-power  the  shaft  will  transmit  with  safety  ?  Safe 
shear  stress,  7,800  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Ans.,  66. 

9.  A  bar  of  iron  is  at  the  same  time  imder  a  direct  tensile  stress  of 
6,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  to  a  shearing  stress  of  3,500  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  What  would  be  the  resultant  equivalent  tensile  stress  on 
the  material  F  Ant,^  6,801  lbs.  square  inch. 
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!•.  TUmiff  the  ale  tenaile  strcn  of  vnmglift-irai  to  In  10,000  Ito. 
per  flqnare  indi,  detennine  wliether  it  would  be  n&  to  sabject  a  pieoe  of 
wroo^t-mm  to  a  tennle  itieM  of  3^  tons  per  ■qnaze  inch,  togetfaer  witk 
a  ihatr  t^trem  of  3  tons  per  flqaue  inch. 

Ant.  Unnle;  max.  itieM  =  11,700  lbs.  aqoare  indL 

11.  A  wxoogbi-iron  ihalt  is  sabjected  to  a  twirting  moment  of  36,000 
poimd-indies  and  a  bending  moment  of  18,000  poond-indieB ;  find  the 
diameter  when  the  tiftTimmn  shear  strcflB  is  8,000  lbs.  per  square  indi. 
Find  slso  the  twisting  moment  which  alone  wonld  pcodoce  a  shear  stre» 
of  the  ssme  nameriaa  yalne.  jlma^  3*3";  58^00  pound-inches. 

12.  A  screw  propeller-ahaft  10  inches  in  diameter  is  sabjected  to  a 
twisting  moment  of  Z5  ton-feet,  and  to  a  bending  mcnnent  of  10  ton-feet, 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  shaft  and  the  pitching  of  the  ship.  What  is  the 
maximnm  compiesnye  stress  if  the  throst  of  the  soew  be  10  tons  ? 

Afu.,  2-9  tons. 

13.  A  shaft  12  inches  diameter,  transmitting  a  twisting  moment  of 
100  ton-feet^  is  also  sabject  to  a  bending  moment  of  20  ton-feeL  Find 
the  maximum  stress  induced.  Atu.,  4*3  tons  per  square  inch. 

14.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  wrooght-iron  shaft  to  transmit  90  horse- 
power at  130  revolutions  per  minute.  If  there  is  a  bending  moment 
equal  to  the  twisting  moment)  what  ought  to  be  the  diameter? 

Ant.,  2*7  inches ;  4*1  inches. 

16.  A  steam-engine  crank  is  12  inches  long,  and  the  greatest  force 
whidi  is  transmitted  through  the  connecting-Tod  is  9,000  lbs.  Find  the 
diameter  of  the  wrought-iron  crank-shaft,  teking  the  safe  shear  stress  at 
9,000,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  crank-pin  from  the  centre  of  the 
bearing  nearest  it  being  10  inches,  measured  horisontaUy. 

Ant.f  5*07  inches. 

16.  A  round  shaft   3  inches  diameter,  find  the  sixes  of  equiyalent 

shafts  of  square,  elliptic  and  rectangular  sections  if  the  breadth  and 

•  thickness  of  each  of  these  latter  are  as  1  to  2.    If  these  shafte  are  20  feet 

long,  and  they  are  transmitting  20  H.P.  at  100  leyolutionB,  what  is  the 

total  twist  on  each  of  them,     n  =  10,500,000. 

Ant,,  Bectangle,  2*16  x  4-3  inches;  ellipse,  minor  axis,  2*38  inches; 
square,  2*73  inches  side.  Twist  on  drculi^  shaft  =2*073%  on  square 
shaft,  1  '78'' ;  elliptical  shaft,  105* ;  rectangular  shaft  -93*. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


MORS   DIFFICULT  THEORY. 

S04.  Mathematicians  endeavour  to  help  engineers  (induding 
in  this  term  all  men  who  apply  the  principles  of  natural  science)  by 
investigations  concerning  id^sil  elastic  material  shaped  like  actual 
beams  and  shafts.  T^e  mathematical  analysis  is  exact  and 
difi^cult,  and  only  a  few  problems  have  yet  been  solved,  and  it  is 
only  by  leaving  out  terms  that  seem  insignificant  that  we  are  able 
to  apply  the  results  to  actual  problems.  The  engineer  recognises 
from  the  beginning  that  his  problems  are  too  complicated  for  any 
exact  mathematical  investigation.  He  therefore  leaves  out  his 
apparently  insignificant  terms  rather  at  the  beginning  than  the 
end ;  but  indeed  he  leaves  them  out  in  any  part  of  his  investiga- 
tion if  they  are  likely  to  give  trouble,  for  he  recognises  from  the 
beginning  that  his  theory  is  only  to  guide  him,  and  that  the  final 
appeal  must  be  to  experiment.  The  engineer  looks  upon  the 
phenomena  involved  in  the  loading  of  the  tie-bar  as  simple  because 
experiment  is  easy ;  whereas  the  mathematician,  seemg  that  a 
lateral  coniraction  accompanies  an  axial  elongation,  regards  it  as 
complicated. 

The  engineer  ought  to  study,  and  develop,  and  correct,  by 
experimentfld  observations,  his  usual  method  of  investigation  as 
d^cribed  in  this  book,  but  he  ought  also  to  study  the  mathema- 
tician's treatment  of  tlie  subject,  and  let  it  assist  him  as  he  lets 
experiment  assist  him.  The  following  very  short  sketch  needs 
much  time  for  its  proper  comprehension;  it  is  from  the  mathe- 
matician's point  of  view.  Students  may  pursue  the  subject  in  Mr 
Love's  treatise  on  elasticity,  or  Thomson  and  Tait's  treatise  on 
natural  philosophy. 

309.  The  consideration  of  homogeneous  strain  in  general  (when 
any  portion  of  stuff  in  the  shape  of  a  sphere  is  changed  into  what  is 
called  the  strain  ellipsoid,  any  three  co-orthogonal  £ameters  of  the 
sphere  becoming  conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellipsoid,  planes 
parallel  to  one  another  remain  parallel ;  all  parallel  lines  get  the 
same  fractional  changes  in  lei^h)  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  is 
tedious.  Unfortunately  the  authors  of 
books  insist  on  its  being  studied.  For 
our  purposes  we  have  only  to  deal  with 
infinitesimal  strains,  and  this  is  easy. 

Suppose  that  a  point  a;,  ^,  «  is  dis- 
placed to  X  +  UfP  +  V,  z  -^  w  where 
M,  V,  w  are  very  small,  then 

du  ^      dv  dtp  „     • 

are  the  tensile  strains  of  the  stuff  in 
directions  parallel  to  a;,  y,  z.  In  Fig. 
201  let  the  axis  of  «  be  at  right  angles  rig.  sol 

M* 
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to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  the  traces  of  two  planes,  c  b  and  o  a, 
parallel  to  o  t  and  o  z,  and  perpendicular  to  the  paper^hecome  changed 
to  c'  b',  c'  a'.  The  angle  by  which  a'  &b'  ia  less  than  the  origmal 
right  angle  is  evidently  a  shear  strain.  I  shall  call  the  amount  of 
it  a  ;  and  as  it  is  a  shear  of  planes  normal  to  t,  parallel  to  z,  or  a 
shear  of  planes  normal  to  z,  parallel  to  y,  there  is  no  great  harm  in 
calling  it  a  shear  about  the  axis  of  x.  Now  the  angle  turned 
through  by  c  a,  clockwise,  is  really  the  horizontal  motion  of  A  minus 
the  horizontal  motion  of  o,  divided  by  AC,  since  the  angle  is 
Tery  small.  But  this  is  dvldz.  Let  the  student  be  quite 
sure  of  this  fact.     Similarly  the  angle,  anti-clockwise,  turned 

through  by    o  B  is  d/roldy^  and  hence  a=z  ^■\-  ^— .  ...  (2). 


Similarly  if  h  and  c  are  to  y  and  z  what  a  is  to  x^  then 
,       dw  ,  du  dv  .  dv 

A  student  may  keep  these  in  mind  by  means  of  the  mnemonic 


a    b-  c  ^ 

u    V    w  >  . .  .  .  (2). 

X    y    z  J 


Notice  that  the  average  rotation  of  c  A  and  c  B,  clockwise,  in  Fig. 
201,  is  half  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  angles  turned  through  by  o  A 
and  G  B,  or,  calling  the  average  rotatioiui  of  the  material  &i  about 
the  axis  of  x,  &2  about  the  axis  of  Y,  w^  about  the  axis  of  z, 

,  /dv      dw\   ^       -  /dw      d'U\    ^       .  (du     dv\  ,^^ 

"»=*U  ~  ^/'  ""^Hss  -T2>  "»='  U-:^;-  •••  (3). 

It  is  evident  that  when  wj  =  wj  =  w,  =  0,  or  there  is  no  rotation^ 
it  means  that  the  strain  is  pure,  or  that  the  three  principal 
diameters  of  the  strain  eUipsoid,  called  the  principal  axes  of  stnun, 
remain  parallel  to  their  original  directions. 

Shear  strain  involves  no  change  of  volume ;  and  if  the  edges 
parallel  to  x,  t,  z  of  the  unit  cube  become  1  +  d,  1  +/,  1  +  ^,  the 
Yolnmetrio  dilata,tion  or  strain  is  «  +  /  +  ^^  since  these  are  smaU. 
Or  if  D  is  used  for  this,  then. 

du   ^  dv      dw 

The  conditions  W]  =  «,  =  oi,  =  0  are  evidently  the  oonditions 
that  there  is  a  function  ^  (called  the  strain  poi^tial),  such  that 

N  =  ,^,  V  =  3^,  tr  =  ~ ;  and  we  tiee  that,  in  case'  there  is  no 
dx  dy^  dz 

cubical  dilatation,  (4)  becomes 

d^ip      d^      d^4> 

At  any  point  o  of  a  body  let  there  be  three  planes  of  reference 
meeting  at  the  three  mutually  perpendicular  axes  of  a,  of  y,  and  of  r. 
Let  tensile  stress  be  called  positive.  Across  the  plane  of  yz  (usually 
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called  the  plane  x,  because  the  axis  of  a?  is  normal  to  it)  let  the 
stress  he  resolved  into  its  three  <x)mponents — Xx,  parallel  to  ox; 
Txj  parallel  to  oy/  and  Zx,  parallel  to  oz.  Across  the  planes  ff 
and  z  let  the  component  stresses  be  Xy,  Yy,  Zy,  and  xg^  t«,  Zs. 
To  find  the  stress  components  f,  a,  h  in  the  three  directions  across 
any  plane  whose  direction  cosines  (or  the  direction  cosines  of  its 
normal)  are  ly  m^  n,  consider  the  equilibrium  of  the  tetrahedron 
formed  by  the  four  planes  imder  the  action  of  the  tractions  acting 
from  material  outside  it.  The  area  of  the  sloping  face  being  a, 
the  areas  of  the  other  faces  are  I  Ay  mA,  and  nA.  The  resultant 
force  on  each  area  is  stress  multiplied  by  each  area.  We  have, 
then,  resolving  parallel  to  x,  FA=:x«2A  +  xymA  +  xcfiA 
and  three  other  equations.    Hence, 

V  =  I  Xse  +  m  Xy  +  n  Xg 

G  =  lYx  +  m  Yy  -^  n  Yz 

H  =  Z  Zfl.  4-  m  Zy  +  nzg 
In  a  fluid  the  static  stress  is  always  normal  to  any  interface. 
Hence  f,  o,  and  h  are  in  this  case  the  components  of  a  normal  stress 
p  on  the  new  plane,  and  all  the  tangential  stresses  vanish.    Hence, 

F  =  /  p  =  Z  x«    or    p  :=  x« 

Q=±mVZ=mYy    or     P=Ty 

h=:mp  =  mz«    or    p=Zff; 

80  that  the  stress  is  the  same  across  any  interface  whatsoever. 

806.  Now  consider  in  the  general  case  the  equilibrium  of  a  paral- 
lelepiped whose  comer  is  at  o  (Fig.  202),  the  co-ordinates  of  which 
are  Xy  y,  Xy  and  let  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  opposite  comer  o'  be 
X  +  Bx,  y  +  5y,  «  +  52,  and  let 
us  consider  the  equilibrium  of  all 
the  surface  tractions  acting  on  the 
&ces  from  the  outside.  The  re- 
sultants of  the  normal  forces  meet 
in  the  centre,  and  if  we  negflect 
volumetric  forces,  they  are  in 
equilibrium.  They  are  not  shown 
in  Kg.  202. 

We  show  the  tangential  forces 
per  unit  area  with  which  outside 
stuff  acts  on  inside  on  three  of 
the  faces.  The  other  three  faces 
have  similar  forces,  the  arrows 
being  in  opposite  senses  to  these.* 
Hence  their  moments  are  Jttst  the 
same  as  the  moments  of  these  about 


Fig.  202. 
axes  through  the  centre. 


*  It  is  easy  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  there  may  be  volumetrio 
forces,  and  that  z  x  on  the  x  plane  through  o'  is  not  equal  to  z     on  the  x 

plane  through  o,  but  is  rather  Zx-\'9x  —  Zx.    We  do  this  later,  and  it  in 

easy  to  see  that  these  extra  terms  vanish  in  the  present  problem. 
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Taking  moments  of  the  figured  forces  about  the  axis  through  o 
parallel  to  x,  we  find 

z  y.  9x,B3.9ff=^Yz^30,9$f,9z;  so  that  Zy  =  T« 

This  is  Cauchy's  theorem.    We  call  each  of  them  a.    In  the  same 
way  we  have  the  other  two  relations  here  given : — 

Zy=T«  =  8;    zjr=Xf  =t;   xy=T,  =u. 

We  also  give  the  names  p  to  xs   a  to  Ty,  b  to  is. 

H,  T,  u  are  the  shear  stresses,  and  p,  o,  and  a  are  the  normal 
tensile  stresses  in  the  material  Hence  our  equation  may  bf 
written : — 


»  =  /p  +  mu  +  fiT 
n=  It  +  ma  4-.«k 


!■■ 


(1). 


Exercise. — Across  what  interfaces  at  a  point  are  the  strcsaea 
normal  ?  That  is,  find  the  principal  stresses  and  their  directions. 
If  F,  o,  and  H  are  the  components  of  a  stress  normal  to  the 
plane  I  m  n^  then  b^  =  f,  bw  =  g,  Bn  =  H;  and  if  we  sub- 
stitute these  in  (1),  remembering  that  P  +  w*  +  «•=!,  we  can 
find  Z,  m^  n  and  B.  The  answer  tells  us  that  there  are  always 
three  directions  and  amounts  of  principal  stress. 

In  our  most  general  state  of  stress,  Fig.  203  shows  the  surface 
tractions  acting  on  the  element  Hx  9y  igfrom  the  outeide.    Imagine 

equal  and  opposite  forces  on  the 
other  three  facss. 

Now  let  ns  consider  volnmeferio 
forces  and  the  rates  of  variation  of 
the  stress.  On  the  faces  meeting  at 
o  we  have  pq&st  and  u.  But 
the  forces  on  the  other  faces  are,  as 
regards  normal  forces, 

,  ^      dr         ,   ^      dQ 

dlL 


n  +  Bs, 


d^' 


dv 


On  8y  .  Bz  we  have  also  u  +  8*  j— 


andT+to.  ^; 


on  Ss  .  8a;  we 


Fig.  203. 


haveu  +  8y  .^  and  s  -f  «y  .^; 


on  Bx  .  8y  we  have  t  +  «»  r^  and  s  +  8« .  %^. 
az  dz 


Now  we  know 


that  the  parts  of  these  forces  p  and  p,  s  and  s,  etc.,  balance  in- 
dependently ;  therefore  we  need  only  consider  tiie  extra  ones  as 
shown  in  Fig.  204. 

If  the  volumetric  force  in  the  direction  of  increasing  ao  is 
p  .  X  .  8a; .  8y  .  $«,  then 
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dY 


dv 


f)  X  .  5»  .  8y  .  to  +  8y  .  8»  .  8fl?  ^  +  8y  .  ^  .  «»  'J* 


+  8s 


dr 
de 


.  8y  .  to  =  0. 


. .  .  .  (2). 


We  haye  similar  equations  for  the  other  directions,  and  these 
reduce  to  the  following  equations  of  equilibrium : — 

dx       dy        dz 
dx       dy        dz 

dx       dy        dz         / 

Note  that  we  have  assumed  the  moments  due  to  the  forces 
on  the  boundary 
of  the  element  to 
balance,  in  prov- 
ing Cauchy's  the- 
orem, or  that  the 
bodily  f  orceshaye 
nomoment.  They 
may  haye  some 
moment  in  the 
matter  in  which 
magnetie 
■trestes  act,  but 
in  ordinary  stress 
phenomena  we 
assume  the 
truth  of  Cauchy's 
theorem. 

If  the  mate- 
rial is  fluid,  BO 
that  s=T=u=0, 

Example. — Lot 
p  X  be  called  w,  K«-  204. 

the  force  on  unit 

volume,  say  the  weight  in  pounds  of  1  cubic  foot,  then  p  is  pressure 
in  pounds  per  square  foot  at  any  depth  in  a  fluid  under  parallel 
vertical  gravitational  force. 

If  there  is  motion  in  the  general  case,  we  must  use  x  —  j-,- 
inst/Oad  of  x  merely,  where  u  is  the  displacement  in  the  direction 
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of  increasmg  oo  of  the  mans  p  ,  9x  Aff  9»;  and  hence  we  hare  iitan9 

At  any  element  of  surface  of  a  body  {Imn  being  the  direction 
cosines  ra  its  normal),  if  there  are  surface  tractions  with  com- 
ponents F  o  H,  the  condition  (1)  is  to  be  satisfied  at  the  surface. 

Now,  taking  the  unit  cube,  and  letting  a  be  -  ,  the  reciprocal 

of  Young's  modulus,  and  letting  fi  be  the  lateral  contraction  in  a 
tie-bar  of  the  matenal,  when  a  is  the  axial  elongation ;  imder  the 
action  of  p,  q,  and  b,  the  edges  become  lengthened  by  the  amounts 
#,/,  and  fft  where  e  =  Ta—  (a  +  b)  iS,  or 

*=     pa  —  Qi8  -  Bi8  J 

/=-Pi8  +  Qa  -  BiS} (4). 

ff=  -T$  -  Qi8  +  Bo) 

Compare  these  with  Art.  269. 
SolTing  these  equations,  we  find,  writing  d  for  #  +  /  +  ^)  and 

recollecting  the  fact  that  o  =  J!-  +—  =1,  fl  =  -l  —  i_, 

3n       9k       B*  6n       9k' 

p  =  Ad  +  2n« 


p  =  AD  +  2ve  ) 
q=Ad  +  2n/} (6), 

B  =  AD  +  2n^) 


where  A  stands  f  or  k  -  ■}  n  ;   k  being  the  modulus  of  elasticity  d 
bulk,  N  being  the  modulus  of  rigidity. 

If  s,  T,  and  u  are  the  shear  stresses,  and  0,  b,  and  c  are  the  shear 
strains  (see  Art.  305),  B  =  Na,  t=:n*,  u:=n«....  (5).    la 

that  Art.  305  we  used  -y-,  etc.,  instead  of  e.  etc.,  and  so  we  can  write 
ax 

.   «     ^"  ^ 


(6). 


az  ' 
where  d  stands  ^^^  ^  +  5t  4-  j^-,  and  we  also  have 


■-{% 

•^J;)' 

-"(£+» 

U  = 

"(?.+ 

•(«). 

rfw=p 

.<«<?+  Q 

.rf/-f-B.^^  +  8. 

Al  + 

T.<ii  + 

xs.de. 

..(«) 

was  proved  by  Lord  Kelvin  to  be  a  complete  differential  in  two 
cases— first,  at  constant  temperature ;  second,  when  the  changes  of 
strain  occur  so  quicklv  that  no  heat  is  gained  or  lost  bv  the  stiuff. 
Using  (5),  we  find  that  <2  w  is  a  complete  differential  if 

2  w  =  (A  +  2/i)  (•  +/+  ^)8  +  M  (fl'  +  ^  +  ^'^  -  */i?^  -  4^# 

-4*/)....(7); 

■otiiat  p  =  ^,  etc.,  u  =  ^,  etc  . .  . .  (7), 
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KIrohhoif  pointed  out  that  w  cannot  be  negative.  When  w  ib  0 
the  whole  body  moyes  as  a  rigid  body.  He  also  showed  that  if  the 
six  strains-  be  given  at  every  point  in  a  body  it  is  necessary  to 
impose  six  independent  conditions,  such  as  those  of  St.  Yenant 
given  in  (7)  of  Art.  308.  Without  these  there  may  be  **  rigid 
body  "  difiplacements  as  well  as  the  strains.  He  also  showed  that 
if  the  suj^nce  displacements  or  surface  forces  on  a  body  are  given, 
there  is  only  one  solution  possible  (Kelvin  showed  that  there  was 
also  an  unstable  solution).  Kelvin  had  shown  that  one  was  always 
possible. 

St.  Yenant  showed  that  in  calculating  the  strains  due  to  surface 
loads  it  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  that  the  actual 
distribution  of  the  surface  force  is  of  any  importance.  This  is 
called  the  principle  of  equipollent  loads. 

Converting  the  stresses  in  (3)  into  strains,  we  have 

•  ^  ^  d^  rwtk. 

with  two  other  equations,     v'  means  j-^  -\-  j-^  +  t^.      The 

surface  conditions  become  p  :=  ^  (ad  +  2ve)  -f  wn<j  +  fiN*,  with 
two  others.  Translating  this,  we  have  the  surface  conditions  (1) 
becoming 


p  =  /X  D  +  2n  f  ^  +  WW,  —  nwA 
O  =  mXD  +  2n  (^  +  fi«i  -  tojj 
H  =  HAD  +  2n  ^^^1  +  ;«j  -  mwi\ 


(9). 


Here  dn^  is  an  element  of  the  normal  to  the  surface. 
(8)  or  (3)  may  be  written 

with  two  othei'  equations. 

If  we  neglect  x,  t,  z,  the  volumetric  forces,  differentiate  (10), 
etc.,  with  regpeird  to  Xj  etc.,  and  add,  we  get 

(X-f-2N)v'D  =  pg....(ll), 

a  weU-known  equation  showing  that  there  is  wave  propagation 


VX  -I-  2  N 
.    Differentiate  the  third  of  (8)  with 

respect  to  y,  and  the  second  with  regard  to  s,  and  subtract,  and 
we  get 
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and  two  other  equations.     These  are  equations  of  dlBtortionai  wave 

propagation  with  a  Telocity  =  kJ  *^. 

307.  To  illastraie  this  method  of  study,  let  us  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  the  thick  cylinder  of  Art.  275.  There  we  considered  it  from 
the  Mtrea  point  of  view.  We  shall  now  consider  it  from  the  ttrain 
point  of  view.  At  an^  point  in  the  material  at  the  distance  r  from 
the  axis  there  is  a  radial  displacement,  which  we  shall  call  t(,  as  if 
the  direction  r  were  our  old  direction  x.  There  is  displacement  at 
right  angles  to  m,  and  its  fractional  amoimt — that  is,  the  strain — is 
evidently  w/r,  because  if  a  radius  r  increases  to  r  -f  w,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  increases  to  2ir  (r  +  u),  so  that  the  fractional 
increase  of  the  circumference  is  u\r.  Let  us  imagine  any  tensile 
strain  parallel  to  the  axis,  which  we  call  the  direction  of  «,  to  be 
constant.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  strain  is  irrotational,  and  also 
that  the  three  principal  shears  are  0.  We  makc^these  statements  to 
show  that  we  are  considering  the  old  practical  problem ;  but  the 
mathematician  puts  it  rather  in  this  way:  he  assumes  certain 
strains  to  exist ;  he  works  out  a  mathematical  problem,  and  he  takes 
his  chance  of  the  results  fitting  any  practical  case. 

1.  No  bodily  forces,  and  the  problem  a  static  one— that  is,  the 
strains  independent  of  time.  Then  d  =  ~  ^  -  +  ^q,  and  equa- 
tion (8)  or  (10)  becomes 

<^  +  2N)|g+^  +  ,.)  =  0....(l). 

Hence 

d^t      Idu      u  _ 
d^-^'rd^-r^-^ ^^^• 

And  we  find  on  trial  that  w  =  Ar  +  Br"~^....(3)  where  A  and  B 
are  arbitrary  constants.  Knowing  the  strains,  equation  (5)  (Art. 
306)  enables  us  to  find  the  stresses. 

p  =  2a  (A  +  N)  +  A^o  -  2 N 3/3  .  .  .  .  (4). 

Q  =  2a  (A  H-  N)  +  A^o  +  2  N  Br2  ,  .  .  .  (5), 

b  =  2aa+^(A-|-2n)  ....  (6), 
When  there  is  no  fluid  pressure  or  other  endlong  force  we  may 
take  it  that  b=  0  in  a  long  cylinder,  as  for  example  when  a  gun 
is  being  manufactured.      But  if  there  is  a  fluid  pressure j»,  we 

may  take  a  =  ■  ^  ^^^.      This  affects  nothing  in  our  problems 

except  shrinkage  or  -  t-.     We  see,  therefore,  that  the  theory 

of  Art.  275,  and  its  results  are  justified  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

It  is  good  to  remember  that  the  dilatation  is  constant. 
D  =  2A4-r7«. 
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If  a  cylinder  is  solid  to  the  centre  the  coefficient  B  is  0. 

Hoferoises. — (1)  A  solid  cylinder  of  4  inches  radius  is  sabjected 
to  an  outside  pressure  of  5  tons  per  sq.  in.  What  are  the 
stresses  7'  Ans.y  p  and  q  are  everywhere  -  5,  or  compressive 
stresses  of  5  tons  per  sq.  in. 

(2)  If  this  cylinder  has  the  smallest  hole  bored  out  along  the 
axis,  and  the^  pressure  is  0  in  the  hole,  what  are  p  and  Q? 
Ans.f  p  and  q  are  everywhere  -5  except  near  the  hole.  At 
the  hole  p  =  0  and  q  =  - 10,  or  a  compressive  stress  of  10  tons 
per  sq.  in. 

2.  Botating  Cylinder. — ^Volumetric  force  aV  acting  radially  on 
unit  mass,  a  being  angular  velocity.  Using  this  in  (8)  or  (10)  of 
Art.  306,  instead  of  (1),  we  have 

(^+2«)|(S+7)+''«^-=«----(7). 

If  we  try  1*  —  Ar*,  we  find  that  fi  =  1,  »  =  —  1  will  satisfy  (7)  if 
A  is  an  arbitrary  constant ;  also  fi  =  8  will  satisfy  (7)  if  a  = 
—  pa^JB  (a  +  2n)  ;  and  hence 

u  =  Ar  +  Br-i  -paV/8  (A  +  2n) (8) 

where  a  and  b  are  arbitrary  constants.  Having  the  strains,  we 
can  calculate  tiie  stresses 

In  previous  editions  of  this  book  I  gave  the  stresses,  and 
applied  them  to  the  case  of  a  disc.  But  this  is  evidently  wrong, 
as  K  is  not  zero  on  the  faces.  There  is  no  theory  quite  correct, 
but  Dr.  Ghree's  solution  is  correct  for  all  practical  purposes. 
He  takes 

du     ^     u  dw    ,       du    dw 


+ 


dr' 


We  can  now  easily  write  out  the  equations.    Try  if  the  solution 
is,  <r  being  Poisson's  ratio, 

(3  +  «r)-|.|o-(l+Vr)r(?2-35?2) 

t^=-|^«r  j(3+«r)(roHn2)«-2(l+(r)r2;5-i^}±^3(P-32)} 

It  is  easy  to  get  the  stresses  from  these,  using  (5)  of  Art.  306. 

In  this  solution  the  planes  or  faces  is  —  +  Z  are  free  from 

stress,  and  there  is  no  tangential  stress  on  tEe  edge,  and  the 


,        >        OF  Th&  N 
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resultant  normal  traction  per  unit  length  of  the  circumference 

A 
is  0  when  r-=ir^  (that  is,  /  p.  <i a  =  0  where  r  =  r^).      By  the 

principle  of  equipollent  loads  this  means  that  t)iere  is  no  practical 
departure  from  the  real  condition  of  things  except  close  to  the 
edge.  Find  w  when  2;  is  -f-  /  or  -  2,  and  note  that  the  plane 
faces  become  paraboloids  of  revolution,  the  disc  being  thinnest 
at  the  centre.    If  the  disc  is  very  thin,  take  ;=0,  i8;=:0,  and 

our  answers  are  p  =  y  ^  +  *^)  (**o^  +  ^1^ - »^ - ^^^^^) -  -(9) 

Q  =  ?J  (3+.)  {ro«+.^«  +  !<^^^^{    -  .  (10).        If 

there  is  no  central  hole   p  =  ^  (3  +  <r)  {rf  -  r») (11). 

o 

Q  =  ?3?  (3  +  a)  L^J^J^^^  _(12).    It  will  be  found  that 

having  the  very  smallest  hole  at  the  centre  just  doubles  the 
greatest  Q  which  is  at  the  centre.  These  results  (9)  to  (12)  are 
easily  obtained  by  making  x  constant  in  the  next  problem,  and 
remembering  (4)  or  (5)  of  Art.  306. 

Students  ought  to  make  examples,  taking  <r  =  0*25,  Q^p\%  =  1. 
Thus  take  r^  =  10,  and  take  r  =  0,  or  001,  or  1,  or  2.  or  4,  or  7. 
showing  their  results  on  squared  paper. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  build  up  a  disc  of  rings  shrunk  upon 
one  another  as  a  gun  is  built,  or  of  wire  wound  on  under  tension. 
Now  it  will  be  observed  that  a  solid  disc  must  be  better  than  any 
series  of  rings,  however  put  together.  For  we  cannot  imagine 
the  rings  to  exercise  tensile  radial  forces  upon  one  another,  and 
it  is  only  a  tensional  inward  force  on  the  outermost  ring  which 
will  enable  us  to  run  it  at  a  speed  greater  than  the  critical 

speed  \/p/p,  where  p  is  the  greatest  stress  which  the  material 
will  stand. 

807.*  Disc  of  varying  thickness,  rotating.     An  approximate 

theory  is  possible  which  is  of  practical  value.     Let  ob  be  the 

thickness.    It  is  easy  to  see,  if  we  study  the  forces  acting  upon 

an  element  of  the  disc  that  we  have,  if  x  does  not  vary  rapidly, 

d 
-j-{x Tr)-<ix  -\-  pa^i^x  =0 (1).     Assuming  x  to  consist 

of  terms  like  r"'  we  can  find  p  and  Q,  R  being  0.  A  solution  can 
also  be  found  for  a  disc  of  uniform  strength  ;  that  is,  taking 
p  =  Q  constant  everywhere.  We  have  at  once  from  (1)  the 
result 

X  =  Xi€    *^        '  (2), 
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In  Art.  274  we  saw  that  there  waa  a  limiting  velocity  Vp/^ 
for  a  rod  or  rope  or  rim  of  a  wheel,  but  here  we  have  a  means 
of  getting  any  velocity,  however  great.  In  the  Laval  tarbine 
the  speed  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  is  usoally  more  than  1,000  feet 
per  second. 

Suppose  sOq  the  thickness  of  the  disc  at  Tq  the  outside.  Let  a 
rim  of  section  a  be  outside  the  disc.  It  is  subjected  to  an 
internal  pull  of  the  amount  p  Xq  per  unit  of  length,  and  under 

these  circumstances   its  speed  may  be  ^/  (l  +  -^— ^j  p/p  if 

the  tensile  stress  is  p. 

Exercise.— It  is  necessary  to  have  the  rim  of  a  wheel  8  feet 
diameter,  14*4  sq.  inch  section  of  nickel  steel,  to  run  at  1,500  feet 
per  second ;  let  p  be  3  x  10"  lb.  per  sq.  foot,  p  =:  12,  so  that  usual 

critical  velocity  is  600  feet  per  second.    Then  1  +  ?!^  =  (^|^)^* 

As  rjj==4  and  «  =  0*1,  we  find  fl?()  =  0-2,  so  that  from  (2)  we  have 
all  the  dimensions  of  the  wheel.  Laval  constructs  his  wheels  in 
this  way,  taking  care  to  have  no  hole  through  the  centre  of  his 
disc,  and  where  great  rim  velocity  is  wanted  this  method  of 
construction  ought  to  be  followed.  But  if  a  fly-wheel  is  wanted 
or  a  gyrostat  of  minimum  weight,  it  is  not  necessary. 

The.  weight  of  the  disc  will  be  found  to  be  w;  =  {x^—Xq) 
2p^ir/a^and  its  rim  2'iFrQagp.  In  the  above  case  I  find  the 
disc  to  weigh  6,907  lb.,  and  its  rim  971  lb. ;  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  whole  is  3*77  +  10'  foot  lb.  If  the  whole  mass  were  a  mere 
rim  running  at  500  feet  per  second  its  kinetic  energy  would  be 
306  +  W  foot  lb.  Therefore  for  mere  fly-wheel  purposes  there 
is  no  great  gain  in  using  this  complex  shape  of  wheel.  For  fly- 
wheel purposes  the  simple  construction  ought  to  be  adopted, 
almost  all  the  mass  in  a  thin  rim  fastened  by  arms  to  a  solid  hub. 
Let  the  section  of  each  arm  be  square,  or  elliptic,  or  circular, 

the  area  A  of  its  section  at  the  radius  r  being  A  =  Cf"''"     '    * 

where  c  is  a  constant.  It  is  easy  to  arrange  that  the  arms  exert 
no  pull  on  the  inside  of  the  rim,  as  the  elongation  of  the  arm 
may  just  be  equal  to  the  increased  diameter  of  the  rim,  and  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  fastening  can  be  made  to  reduce  the 
tension  between  arm  and  rim  to  nothing.  The  tensile  stress  in 
the  arm  is  constant  everywhere  except  just  at  the  rim.  (See 
Appendix.) 

808.  Bending  or  Twisting  a  Prism.— A  straight  prismatic 
surface  with  plane  ends  bounds  isotropic  matehal.  Surface 
tractions  are  applied  to  the  ends  only.  The  axis  of  the  prism  ia 
the  axis  of  z,  one  end  being  the  origin.  When  we  speak  of 
bending,  the  deflection  will  be  in  the  direction  of  x  (that  is, 
bending  will  take  place  in  the  plane  xz.) 
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The  studeiit  will  refer  back  to  Fig.  203  to  see  t^e  exact  significa- 

du 
tiona  of  the  stresses  p,  a,  b,  and  s,  t,  T7,  and  the  strains  e  =-t-^ 

^      dv  dw       ,  dtp  ^  dv  ,       du  ,  diP  dv   ,  du 


also  to  the  equations  of  equilibrium  (3),  and  to  the  equations  (5) 
which  express  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  strains,  and  also  to  ttie 
boundary  conditions  (1).  He  had  better  write  out  these  equations 
here.  We  do  so,  and  ^ye  them  new  reference  numbers.  We 
assimie  neither  volumetric  forces  nor  dynamical  forces  in  (3),  now 
caUed  (1). 


dT      dv      dT 
dsB       dy       dz 

dx^  dy^  dz       " 
d'l  .  d^  .  d-B, 
dS^d^^Tz^^. 

#  =  Pa  — i8(Q  +  B)) 

^  =  Ba  — i8(p  +  Q)) 

P=3Xd  +  2n# 

b  =  \d  +  2n^ 

8  =  Na,  T=  nA,  U  sssHtf 

D  stands  for  e  +f+ff.     A  is  k  —  JN, 


..(1). 


(2), 


(2). 


Our  old 


'       3n'*'9x 


(Poisson's  ratio),    k  is  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  bulk ;.  n  is  the 
modulus  of  rigidity,  and  the  surface  tractions  are 


F  =  ^p  +  MV  +  *IT  ] 

o^/u  +  mQ  +  «s 
H  =  ^T  +  ms  +  nKj 


•  {«). 


It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the'' mathematician  oitumet  a 
certain  condition  of  strain,  and  takes  his  chance  of  its  fitting  some 
particular  practical  problem.  If  it  happens  to  fit  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  exactly,  it  is  an  exact  solution  of  the  problem ;  and, 
according  to  Art.  306,  it  is  the  only  solution.  If  it  does  not  exactly 
fit  the  conditions  (as,  for  example.  Dr.  Chree's  solution  of  the 
rotating  disc),  we  discuss  the  discrepancy  to  see  whether  it  is 
essential  or  negligible  for  practical  engineering  purposes. 

St.  Venant  studies  the  case  of  the  prism  imder  the  following 
assumptions :  p=:q  =  u  =  0....  (4).  There  is  no  normal 
stress,  therefore,  in  the  directions  9  at  y  (that  is,  laterally  from 
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fibre  to  fibre);  there  may  be  tangential  force  acting  from  fibre 

to  fibre  in  a  direction  parallel  to  s.    Hence  equations  (1)  gife 

dT      ^    ds      ^    dT  ,  ds   ,  dn      ^  ... 

The  surface  conditionB  (3)  become 

/T  +  ms  =  0 (6). 

He  also  assumes  that  the  origin  is  fix^,  and  that  particles  in  the 
directions  of  the  axes  of  g  and  y  just  there  are  fixed.  This  means 
that  at  the  origin 

•  =  0.,  =  0.«  =  0,|  =  0.g  =  0,g  =  0....(7). 

The  following  purely  mathematical  work  is  tedious,  but  quite 
easy.  The  student  will  do  it  carefully  for  himself,  following  our 
directions.  (Inserting  (4)  in  (2),  so  as  to  calculate  the  strainfl, 
we  find  th(it 

du       dv  dw  ,ov 

35  =  3?  =  -'ls----^^) 

where  <r  is  Poisson's  ratio,  or  ^/a,  or  ix/(x  +  ir).  Also  v  a  0 
mea^'T  that 

du  ,   dv       ^,  .^. 

-3-  =  0  means  that  -y  ^  -f  -= — 5-  =  0,  / 

dM  d^         dg.dx  *(....  (10), 

d%       rt  ,,    .       dho     ^  dh     ^i 

^=Omeans  that   ^_-  +  _=o) 

and  the  last  condition  of  (5)  gives 

(dht         rf^      rf^         dht,  \  dHt        ^    dh 

dw.dt'^  dai*^  dy^  ^  dy  .  dz)  +  ^^ISTS "^  ^dy    di 

+  (X  +  2N)g=0....(U). 

The  first  and  second  of  (10)  and  (8)  give 

dhi      Idht      .dh       Idh  .,„. 

(11)  and  (8)  give,  after  simplification, 

d^  .  dho  .   ndho      ^  .,«. 

Differentiate  (13)  with  respect  to  is,  and  (10)  with  respect  to  z 
and  y,  and  use  (8)  to  eliminate  u  and  v,  and  we  get 

dho 
-^=0....(14). 

Differentiate  (10)  with  respect  to  y  and  x^  add  and  use  (9),  and 
we  get 
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Differentiate  (10)  wiUi  respect  to  y  and  «,  and  use  (S)  and  (14), 
and  we  get 

Hence  -.-  la  linear  in  s,  and  linear  in  x  and  y  aeparately.  Henoe 

^=«-f«i«  +  a,y  +  f(i8  +  ft«  +  /B,y)....  (17). 

[a  and  3  are  here  any  conatants,  and  not  the  coefficients  of  formula 
(2)].     Now  use  (8)  with  (17),  and  also  (10),  and  we  have 

«  =  -  ^  (««  +  iai**  +  a^a?+  i8«B  +  /S^sar  +  \^tAi)  — 

where  u^  and  «o  are  fnnddons  of  y.    Similarly, 

f  =  -  ^  (oy  +  cua^  +  Joay*  +  iSzy  +  /8ia?y»  +  i3jy«»)  - 
Jc48«-i/B^  +  <'«  +  «'i« 

where  fg  and  i^^  are  functions  of  w.  Now  try  these  in  (9),  and  find 
values  of  u^  «j,  v^  Vy,  and  get 

IT  =  2  (a  4-  aja?  +  Oay)  4-  J  «2  (i8  +  iS^a;  +  /8ay)  +  ^  (a,,  y). 

Using  this  in  (13),  we  see  that  we  must  solve 

To  get  the  complete  solution,  we  find  the  general  solution  when 
the  right  hand  side  is  zero,  and  add  to  it  a  particular  solution. 
For  the  particular  solution,  try 

^  =  A a?2  +  B y2  4-  cay^  H-  D a^, 

and  we  find  it  to  be 

This,,  then,  is  what  we  must   add  to  the  general  eolation  of 

j^  +  -^  =  0,  taking  care  that  the  value  of  ^  so  found  enaUes 

the  whole  value  of  tir  to  satisfy  the  boundary  conditions.  We 
may  now  write  out  «>, 

IT  =  «  («  +  ai»  +  a,y)  +  i««  (i8  +  /8i»  -f-  ^3y)  -  {i  i8  (a;«  +  y^) 

S09.  Boundary  Condition. — ^Use  (2),  and  find  from  the  above 
values  of  t/,  v,  w  values  of  s,  t,  and  a.  XJse  them  in  (6).  Integrate 
both  sides  of  the  equation  round  the  boundary  of  a  cross-section,  and 
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tranfiform  the  line  inte«»]8  to  surface  integrals  oyer  the  section. 
This  g^yes  us  i3  =  0.    Hence  our  complete  answers  are : — 

«  =  -  o-  (cup  +  J  oja;^  +  o^y  +  J  fi^a^z  +  ^yz)  \ 

-  i«i^  -  i/Si«"  +  J<raiy«  +  z  ($^y  +  itr^y")  / 

v=  -  <r  (oy  +  ojary  +  Jojya  +  3ia;y«  +  J^jy**)  V  /jg) 

-  Joj«2  -  i/i^  +  iaa^^  -  iSyr«  +  J<r/32«%  f ^"' 

IT  =  « (o  +  oi«  +  ojy)  +  Ja"  (iSia?  +  /3jy)  +  ^  -  \ 

i«y  (/5iy  +  iSaJ)  } 

where  4>  satisfies  ^  +  -j^  =  0  at  all  points  of  any  Qross-section, 

and  the  condition 

'S^''^  =  /8.(«»-  «y)  +  i8,[jto»^  +  (i-<r)(m«y  +  i/y^ 

-  ^tA  +  h  fiwy"  +  (5  -  «r)(toy  +  J»«^ -wwr*?! (19) 

at  all  points  ol  the  cylindrio  Jboundary.  The  stresses  at  any  point 
ate  p  =  0,  Q  =  0,  u  =  0. 

•  =  "  [^  -  ii^r»  -  g  -  <r)  /8i«y  -  liS,  j  .ry«  +  ' 

H  =  B  [a  +  oj*  +  Ojy  +  «  (i8i«  +  /Sjy)] 

By  giving  any  values  to  a,  Oj,  oj,  iSo»  i^b  /3j  we  get  all  the  powiblt 
8olntion8.  It  must  he  remembered  that  a  point  xyz  has  the  new 
position  «  +  «,  y  +  V,  u;  +  «. 

Notice  that  if  fi^,  iS^  iS,  are  0,  then  ^  =  0,  because  s  =  n^ 

and  T  s  N^,  and  each  of  these  is  0  at  the  boundary,  and  the  only 

conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  0  are  that  /^  +  m^  =  0  at  the 

ax         ay 

boundary.  Hence  ^  may  be  a  constant,  but  it  is  0  where 
x,y,z-=.  0,  and  hence  ^  =  0  everywhere. 

310.  Example  1. — Let  all  the  arbitrary  constants  vanish  except  a. 
We  must  remember  that  a  is  any  arbitrary  constant,  and  is  not  the 
a  of  Art.  289.  Then  u  =  -  vox,  v  =  -  <ray,  «>  =  as,  r  =  e  a,  and 
the  other  stresses  vanish.     We  have,  therefore*  a  tie  bar. 

811.  Example  2. — Bending. — Let  all  vanish  but  oi,  then  m  s  - 
J  «!  ("^  +  ^^  -  <fy%  V  =  -  ai<ra?y,  w  =  a\Xz.  Hence  p  =  0,  q  =  0, 
a  =  B  a^Xy  8  =  0,  T  =  0,  u  =  0.  The  shape  of  the  centre  line  is 
obftainea  by  putting  «  s  0,  y  =  0,  and  we  havei*  =  -  i  a^i^^  v  s  0, 


(20). 
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19  s  0.  So  that  it  becomes  the  arc  of  a  parabola,  or  nearly  a  circle 
of  curvature  oj,  lying  in  the  plane  x,  f .    The  total  force  parallel  to 

f  across  the  section  ssl  Xbo^x  .dg  .d^  =  0,  because  s  is  measured 

from  the  centre  of  area.  Hence  the  tractions  at  a  section  are  a 
torque  merely,  called  here  a  bending  moment,  whose  amdont  is 
evidently  -  boi  i^  where  i^  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section 
about  the  axis  of  y  in  the  section.  Since  w  =  aixz,  and  we  make 
s  =  Co  a  constant,  we  have  the  displacement  at  all  points  in  a 
section.  The  section  remains  plane,  and  turns  ttirough  the 
angle  z^i. 

Change  of  Shape  of  SectioD. — ^Take  a  portion  of  the  section 
of  rectangular  shape.  The  boundaries,  having  been  «==  ±  «,  y  =  ±  &, 
have  beocone  «  =  ±  «  -  ia^tr  (t^  -  y"),  y  =  ±  4  -  aa^bx.  So  that 
the  boundary  consists  now  of  two  straight  lines  and  two  arcs  of 
parabolas.  We  note  that  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the 
beam  are  antidastic  surfaces,  the  principal  curvatures  being  in  the 
ratio  a.  Note  (Art.  330)  the  result  of  the  ordinary  theory.  It  is 
then  evident  that — at  all  events,  when  the  bending  moment  Ib 
constant — the  hypothesis  on  which  our  ordinary  thmry  is  based, 
namely,  that  a  plane  cross-section  remains  plane,  agrees  with  the 
more  fundamentallv  correct  theory.  But  we  have  now  to  notice 
that  this  case  of  me  St.  Venant  theory  only  contemplates  simdl 
displacements,  and  may  not  be  applied  to  cases  where  the  displace- 
ments are  large.  The  ordinary  tiieory  is  more  useful,  therefore, 
for  it  makes  the  shape  of  the  centre  line  to  be  circular,  as  it 
obviously  must  be ;  and  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  faict  that 
this  case  of  the  St.  Yenant  theory  makes  it  the  arc  of  a  parabola. 

812.  Example  3. — Let  all  the  constants  except  /Sq  vanish,  and  let 
/Sq  be  called  -  t.  Then  u  =  -  r  «y,  v  =  r  «t,  tr  =  ^  (^  y),  where 
r  is  a  constant  and  u^  is  a  function  of  x  and  y  only.    We  find  that 

P  =  a  =  E  =  0,  8  =  n(^  +  rx^  T  =  N  (^  -  ry),  u  =  0,  and 

at  the  boundary  l^  +  m~  =  t  (^  -  tnx).  Everywhere  in  the 
section  ^  +  ^-^  s  0.    The  total  tangential  force  parallel  to  dp  is 

I  I  T  .  <b;    dt/.    On  writing  this  out,  it  will  be  found  transformable 

and  into  w  I  J  te  (^  -  ry j  +  tnx  (-^  +  rx\  I  dt  round  the 
boundary,  and  this  is  0  by  the  boundary  condition     Hence  the 
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resultant  force  parallel  |»  «  Ib  0,  and  the  resultant  force  ptirallel 
to  y  is  0.    So  that  the  forces  over  the  section  are  a  torque 

w  I  I  I  «  (^  +  r  jFJ  -  y  (~  -  ry  j  |  dx  .  d^y,  which  is  equal  to 

TKi  +  N  I  I  (a?^  -  y^)  dx  ,dy  —  qvri,  say,  where  i  is  the 

moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about  its  centre. 

This  case,  then,  is  that  of  a  prism  subjected  merely  to  a 
twisting  moment  ^  n  r  i.  When  the  section  is  circular,  qjs  1,  and 
r  is  the  angle  of  twist  per  unit  length  of  the  prism.  \Vhen  the 
section  is  not  circular,  q  is  not  1,  and  is  called  St.  Yenant's  torsion 
factor.    To  solve  the  problem,  then,  when  the  shape  of  section  is 

d^<b      tP<b 
given,  we  must  find  ^  such  that  ^  +  j-§  =  0  aU  over  the  section, 

with  the  boundary  condition  ^^  +  »»»j^  =  '»'(^-  *»•*)•    To  do 

this,  it  is  well,  as  in  many  other  such  problems,  to  find,  first,  a 

conjugate  function  ifr,  such  that  ^  +  -y^  =  0,  and  ^  =  ^>  *^d 

d<b  d^ 

^  =  -  ^.    So  that  the  boundary  condition  becomes 

d^         d^ 

Now  we  see  by  trial  that  if  tfr  =  J  t  (a^  +  y^)  +  c,  the  boundary 

d^  dif 

condition  is  satisfied  f or  ^  =  r  y,  and  ^  =  f^»    It  ia  evident, 

then,  that  if  we  can  find  a  solution  o*  ^  +  t^  =  0»  subject  to 

the  oonditian  ^  =  ir  (a^-^  y")  +  c  at  aU  points  of  the  boundary, 
we  have  the  correct  answer. 

Example.— 'Vrhsm  of  elliptic  section,  -^  +-^  =  I,  giving  the 

shape  of  the  boundary.  It  is  found  by  guessing  that  i^  =  a  (a^  -  ^^) 
is  a  solution,  if  a  is  properly  evaluated  to  satisfy  the  boundiu>y 
condition.     So  that  a  (««  -  y^)  =  Jx  (a^  +  y^)  +  const,  at  the 

boundary— that  is,  where  y*  =  -j  (»*  -  «®).    We  substitute  this, 

and  find  that  A  is  Jr(a2  -  l^)l{a^  +  IP).  So  that  4^  =  A  («»  -  y*), 
and  4>=  -  2Axy. 

Evidently  the  curves  in  the  section  along  which  <p  is  constant 
are  rectangular  hyperbolas,  with  the  principal  diameters  as  axes. 
The  total  twisting  couple  is 


M  =  TMI  +  2a 


"JJ* "  *"  "^ '^  "^  •  "^^  =  (J^^*' '• 
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The  shears  are  now  easily  calcnlatecL 

B  =  N  (-  2as  +  raf),  t  =  n  (-  2Ay  -  ry)^ 

,  =  Hy  (- r  -  Tj^-^)  =  -  Nry  (;^:^) 
•  is  greatest  when  j;  =  a,  then 


2^ 


The  maximum  stress  anywhere  in  the  section  is  the  value 

of  T  when  y  ^  *,  viz.  nt  -5 p.    For  /  is  a  maximum  when 

Ih^  +  flV^  18  greatest.  Now,  whatever  be  the  value  of  x  for 
« which  the  maximum  occurs,  for  that  value  of  x  the  maximum  will 
be  when  y  is  greatest — ^namely,  on  the  boundary.  Put  x=.a  cos.©, 
y  =  ft  sin.e,  then  h^o^  +  0^^  becomes  c^l^  [ft»  +  (a*  -  ft»)  sin.2e], 
which  is  obviously  greatest  when  0  =  OO"".  Hence  the  stress  is  a 
maximum  at  the  extremities  of  the  minor  axis. 

Example. — Torsion  of  a  Shaft  whose  Section  is  an  Equilateral 
Triangle. — Let  3  a  be  the  vertical  height  of  the  triangle,  then_the 
equation  of  the  boundary  is  (a?  -  a)  (a;  -  y  V'T  +2a)(«  +  y>/3  + 
2«)  =  0,  or  a:^  _  33^2  +  3^^  (3:2  ^  ^2)  _  4^8  _  q.  Thefunction  ^  = 
A  (af*  -  3  xy^)  satisfies  the  differential  equation,  and  a  (ar^  _  3  xy^) 

-  J  T  (a^  +  y2)  will  be  constant  over  the  boundary  if  a  =  ~  ~. 

Hence  4,  =  -  ^  (aJ»  -  3a;y2),  and  <^  =  -  ~  (y»  -  3^^) (1). 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  find  the  strains  and  stresses.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  shear  is  0  in  the  comers,  and  is  a  inaTriimitn  at  the 
middle  of  the  sides. 

318.  Approximate  Formulas. — St.  Yenant  worked  out  ^  and  the 
strains  and  stresses  for  a  number  of  sections,  and  he  found  that  if 
the  section  of  a  shaft  is  not  too  different  in  any  two  of  its 
dimensions  across  the  centre,  the  torsional  rigidity  (or  twisting 

moment  per  unit  angle  of  twist)  is  a  =  m  —  where  «  is  the  area 

of  the  section  and  i  its  moment  of  inertia  about  its  centre  of 
gravity ;  n  is  the  modulus  of  rigidity,  and  m  is  a  number  which 
does  not  greatly  differ  in  different  cases.  _  m  =  '02533  for  an 
ellipse;  and  in  the  sections  examined  its  lowest  value  was  -023, 

and  its  highest  was  *026.  Consequently,  if  we  take  a  =  Ja  'W^  ^ 
all  such  cases,  there  is  no  great  error. 
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S14.  Hon-unifomi  Flexure.— In  Art.  309  let  all  the  oonBtants 
be  £61*0  except  $^.    The  displacements  are 

where  <p  satisfies  -r^  +  j-^  =  0  at  all  points  of  a  normal  section ; 
And  at  the  boundary  the  condition 

'£  +  ""^ = ft  [i'<«»  +  (a + ')  ("^y  +  j^*)  -  '^']- 

The  stresses  at  any  point  of  a  section  z  =  constant,  are 
8  =  nY^- (2  +  <r)  i3i;j;yY  parallel  to  the  axis  y, 

T  =  N  (^  -  JiSj  {iri^  +  2y2)\  parallel  to  the  axis  ar, 
a  =  E  fijZXj  parallel  to  the  axis  z.- 

The  total  force  parallel  to  x  (rieally  the  shearing  force  x  at  the 
section)  turns  out  to  he  b  i  iS^,  and  the  resultant  total  force  parallel 


,  I   la^.^.^,i 


to  y  (call  it  a  shearing  force  t)  is  e  i3]  I  I  ^  .  <to  .'  tfyy  a^d  this  is  0 


if  the'  axes  are  principal  axes ;  and  we  shall  assume  them  to  be  so. 
The  resultant  stress  parallel  to  z  vanishes.  The  couple  about  the 
—axis  of  y  is  -  z^ni.  The  couple  about  the  axis  oi  z  may  be 
written  out.  By  a  combination  of  this  and  previous  solutiozis,  we 
have  the  case  of  any  twistiiig  and  bending  conples  applied  to  a 
prism.  If  we  merely  take  the  case  of  a  prism  being  bent,  being 
fix;ed  at  one  end,  and  loaded  at  the  other  with  a  load  w,  we  must 
make  our  twist  0 ;  and  hence  we  must  use  the  solution  in  which  O] 
was  constant,  together  with  this  in  which  ^^  is  constant,  so  that 
the  two  twists  may  just  neutralise  each  other.  We  get  this 
condition,  we  find,  by  taking  O]  and  /Si,  such  that  u,  +  fi^l  =  0.  In 
this  case  we  have  a  total  tangential  force  parallel  to  a:  of  the 
amount  w  =  x  =  e/BiI,  and  a  couple  BiSji  (/  ^  «),  or  w  (/  -  «), 
which  we  usually  call  a  bending  moment,  due  to  a  load  w  at  the 
distance  /  from  the  fixed  end  of  the  beam,    ai  =  ~  fij  =s  -  wI/b  i. 

The  equation  to  the  centre  line  is  r  =i  ^  ii^^  -  i**)-    We 

see,  therefore,  that  the  ordinary  theory  is  right  as  to  the  shape  of 
sucIl  a  beam.     The  curvature  cq  is  &e  bending  moment  at  the 
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fixed  end  divided  by  B  i,  the  flexural  rigidity.    The  displacementi 
are,  if  there  Ib  no  twist. 


BI 


»)*y» 


«^  =  2^[(«^-2&)«-2«yT+f. 


Notice  from  u  andf  that  the  change  of  shape  of  the  section  is 
as  given  in  Art.  311.  The  strain  ^=  —  =  —  (i-  /)«  (that 
is,  the  tensile  strain  at  any  point  of  the  section  is  proportional 


to  «). 


dx  EI     ^ 


«)*,/=  J  =  i7(^-«)*.    Wemay 


write  out  the  shear  strains  a  and  b  in  terms  of  ^,  etc.     0  =  0. 

Now  in  cases  that  have  heen  considered  in  which  x  and  y  are 
small  compared  with  /  -  2,  it  is  found  that  ^  is  of  the  third  degree 
in  X  and  y.  So  that  a  and  h  are  small  compared  with  ^,/,  azid  g. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  term  2  xi/^  is  not  important  in  %o  above. 
And  the  engineer's  theory  based  on  the  assmnption  that  a  plane 
Bection  remains  plane,  may  be  taken  as  correct.*  When  x  and  y 
are  not  small  compared  with  /  -  «,  we  must  find  ^,  and  this  is 
difficult.  As  w  contains  ^,  although  the  tensile  strain  is  pro- 
portional to  Xy  the  plane  section  does  not  remain  plane  if  beams  are 
short.  St.  Yenant  s  solution  assumes  that  w  is  distributed  in  a 
particular  manner  over  the  end  section.  But  by  the  principle  of 
equipollent  loads  the  actual  distribution  of  w  is  of  very  little 
consequence,  except  dose  to  the  end  section  itself,  and  hence  is  of 
no  practical  importance  except  in  beams  that  are  not  long  in 
comparison  with  the 
values  of  x  and  y  in 
their  sections. 

816.  Vertical  loads 
are  often  api>lied  to 
beams  on  their  hori- 
ssontal  top  surfiices. 
We  know  from  the 
principle  of  equipollent 
loads  that  the  actual 
distribution  has  little 
effect  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the 
Borfaces  to  which  the 
loads  are  applied.  We 
can  obtain  a  fairly 
clear  notion  of  tlra 
effect  by  thinking  of 
the  load  on  a  plane  surface  bounding  an   infinite  elastic  solid. 

*  See  Appendix. 
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M.  fioTUsmesq  has  given  the  feolution.*  The  following  hnmt 
memonuidmn  maj  he  useful,  oo  heing  the  plane  suilace 
hounding  the  infinite  isotropic  solid,  m  is  a  point  within, 
situated  at  a  distance  mn  =  s  helow  the  surfEice.  x  is  any 
element  of  the  surface,  situated  at  the  distance  k  m  —  f 
from  the  point  m,  and  subject  to  a  given  exterior  surface 
pressure  Kp  ^  p  per  unit  area,  having  the  component  -Kp^  =  p^ 
per  unit  area  along  km.  The  pressure  which  a  plane  ele- 
ment BB^  taken  through  m  jyarallel  to  the  surface  oo  will 
support  per  unit  area  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  p  will  be 

found  directed  along  x  m  produced,  and  is  equal  to  m  f  s  k^. 

If ,  as  a  particular  case,  the  pressure  k  p  =  j?  be  normal,  then 

p^  =p  008.  NMK  ssp-,  and  xf  s  Zpi^ftm^,    If  we  want  the 

vertical  component  of  m  r,  we  have  Zp^ft  iti*, 

Ctenerally. — ^Let  t^i  be  the  normal  force  per  unit  area  at  any 
point  on  tiie  plane  bounding  surface  at  the  point  x  =  x^^y  zs  y\ 
s  s  0,  the  axes  of  x  and  y  being  in  the  plane,  and  the  axis  of  s 
being  the  normal  to  the  plane  drawn  into  &e  material. 

Let  ^  =  I  \^i»  rdx^ .  dy\  and  z  =?  I  X^i  log.  {B-\-r)dx^ ,  dy^^ 

where  r  is  the  distance  from  xh/^0  to  xyz.  Then  ti,  v,  and  to  being 
the  displacements  at «,  y,  s, 

1  rfx         1       ^ 

•"■  "  4ir(A  +  N)  <te  "  4irN  <&.<&' 
1  rfx  1       ^^ 

4ir(A  +  N)  rfy  ~  4irN<fe.<fy' 

^  4ir(A  +  N)  £fo   "  4irK*^"*'4irN(A  +  n)^^" 

From  M,  9,  and  w  all  the  strains  and  stresses  may  be  calculated  at 
any  point. 

*  The  interested  student  may  refer  to  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  Oams  Wilson 
before  the  Phyiioal  Sodety  of  London  (June,  1891)  on  "  The  Influence  of 
Surface  Loading  on  the  flexure  of  Beams,"  and  to  another  by  Dr.  Ghreo. 
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Fig.  206. 


BENDING. 

816  In  Fig.  206,  c  d  is  a  beam  carrying  a  weight  w.  We 
know  that  the  beam  transmits  the  weight  to  the  walls,  and  that 
in  doing  so  the  beam  is  kept  in  a  strained  condition ;  we  must 
consider  what  is  the  state  of  strain  in  the  beam.  To  observe 
this  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  beam  which  is  very  visibly  strained, 
a  beam  of  indiarubber.  a  b  is  its  appearance  when  lying  on 
the  table;  draw  upon 
it  a  number  of  parallel 
lines  in  chalk  or  pencil, 
a  bf  c  dy  e/y  etc.  Now 
if  we  support  the  beam 
at  its  two  ends,  and  load 
it,  we  find  that  the  lines 
a  b,  c  d,  etc.,  remain 
straight,  but  they  are  no 
longer  parallel.  We  find 
the  distance  a  c'  to  be 
less  than  a  c,  but  b'  d'  is  greater  than  6  c?.  In  fact,  a'  d  is 
compressed,  V d'  \&  extended.  We  find  also  that  along  the* 
line  b'  f'  there  is  neither  compression  nor  extension,  e'  f' 
remains  of  its  old  length,  although  it  is  no  longer  straight 
If  we  consider  each  cross  section 
of  such  a  beam  we  see  that  the 
upper  part  of  it  is  in  compression, 
the  lower  part  of  it  is  in  exten- 
sion, and  there  is  a  straight  line 
in  the  middle  where  there  is 
neither  compression  nor  extension. 
This  line  is  called  the  neutral  axis 
of  the  cross  section,  and  all  these 
axes  lie  in  a  surface  called  the  neutral  surface  of  which  b'f'  is 
an  edge  view.  Fig.  207  is  a  magnified  drawing  of  the  small 
portion  of  the  beam  between  two  cross  sections,  c  e  f  d 
shows  its  original  shape,  c'  e'  f  d'  its  shape  when  strained. 
Evidently  there  is  more  compression  at  c'  tl  than  at  V  m\ 
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The  compression  becomes  less  and  less  as  we  come  nearer  h'/, 
then  the  extension  begins,  and  becomes  greater  and  greater  as 
we  get  farther  away  from  h'  j'  until  we  get  to  d!  fy  where  it  is 
greatest.  If  the  material  is  likely  to  break  in  compression 
it  will  be  most  likely  to  break  at  c'0'.  If  it  is  likely  to  break 
in  tension  it  will  be  most  likely  to  break  at  d!f, 

817.  If  we  know  the  compression  or  extension  at  any  place, 
we  can  oalcnlate  what  it  is  at  any  other  place,  for  the  strain  is 
evidently  proportional  to  the  distance  Jrom  the  middle.  Thus  if 
at  e'  there  is  a  compressive  strain  of  -002,  that  is,  there  is  a 
compression  of  "002  foot  for  every  foot  in  length,  iihen  at  m\ 
half-way  between  j*  and  e\  there  is  only  a  strain  of  '001 .  There 
is  the  same  strain  at  t'  the  same  distance  below  j',  but  it  is  now 
an  extension.  The  material  resists  being  strained  in  this  way, 
and  the  pushing  and  pulling  forces  which  it  exerts  at  the  section 
e'  fy  Fig.  207,  are  just  the  forces  required  to  balailce  all  the 
other  forces  acting  on  the  part  e'  d  Tf, 

As  e'  D  Tf  IB  a  body  kept  at  rest  by  forces,  and  which  is  no 


iSi' 


•J 
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longer  altering  in  shape,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  rigid  body.''^ 
Now  what  is  the  condition  under  which  it  is  kept  at  rest  1 

818.  The  beams  used  by  us  are  almost  never  deformed  so 
much  as  the  beam  shown  in  Fig.  206,  and  indeed  our  theories 
are  only  true  on  the  assumption  of  exceedingly  small  changes  of 
shape.  Let,  then,  the  part  e'  d  t/*  be  drawn  less  deformed  as 
E  D  T  F  in  Fig.  208,  and  consider  its  equilibrium.  We  had 
better  consider  more  weights  than  one,  loading  it. 

The  forces  w^,  w^,  and  W3  represent  loads,  and  p  is  the 

*  In  boohs  on  mechanics  you  may  have  read  much  about  rigid  bodies  and 
the  laws  of  their  equilibrium,  and  you  may  have  thought  that  such  bodies 
had  no  existenoe ;  but  you  must  remember  that  we  can  regard  a  (^uantit^  of 
water,  or  1^  piece  of  steel  spring,  or  a  rope,  as  a  rigid  body  for  the  time  being, 
if  it  is  being  acted  on  by  forces,  and  is  no  lontfer  changing  its  shape. 
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supporting  force  at  the  end  t  of  the  beam.  In  Art  99  we  saw 
that  if  all  the  loads  on  a  structure  are  given,  the  supporting 
forces  may  be  calculated. 

319.  We  are  now  considering  only  horizontal  beams  on 
which  the  loads  are  only  vertical  and  the  supporting  forces 
vertical  Students  had  better  work  again  here 
a  few  exercises,  to  find  the  supporting  forces 
when  the  loads  are  given.  Either  neglect  the 
weight  of  E  D  T  F  itself  or  imagine  it  represented 
by  w«.     Suppose,  then,  p  to  be  known. 

Tae  molecular  forces  acting  on  the  surface 
E   F^(by    the   material   to    the    left    upon    the 
material  to  the  right  of  £  f)  balance  all  the 
external  forces  acting  upon  e  d  t  f,  namely, 
and  p.     Art.  98  gave  the  following  three  as  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium. 

I.  The  upward  tangential  resultant  of  the  molecular  forces, 
which  I  shall  call  s,  the  shearing  force  at  the  section,  is  equal 
to  Wj  +  Wg + Wg  —  P.  The  student  ought  now  to  work  a  number 
of  exercises.  Given  loads,  find  supporting  forces;  find  s  at 
many  sections ;  show  all  answers  in  one  diagram  and  call  it  the 
diagram  of  shearing  force.  Observe  that  we  assert  nothing  as 
to  how  this  shearing  force  is  distributed  over  the  section.  We 
shall  find  in  Art  369  that  it  is  most  intensely  dis- 
tributed  about  the  middle  parts  near  the  neutral 
axis  o  o. 

II.  As  the  loads  are  all  vertical  there  is  no 
horizontal  component  in  the  resultant  of  the  mole- 
cular forces;  in  fact,  all  the  pushing  forces  on 
E  F  balance  all  the  pulling  forces.  Figs.  209, 
210  show  E  F  magnified,  its  actual  shape  and  side 
elevation  also.  At  h,  a  point  in  e  f  at  the 
distance  y  from  o  o  the  neutral  axis,  the  pushing 
force  per  square  inch  or  the  compressive  stress 
being  proportional  to  y,  let  us  call  it  c  y,  when 
c  is  some  constant ;  if  a  point  is  at  h'  (Fig.  209), 
we  shall  call  o  h'  a  negative  value  of  y,  so  that  a 
pulling  force  is  regarded  as  the  negative  of  a  pushing  force.  Now 
at  H  let  there  be  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  area  a,  the 
force  on  this  is  c  ^  a,  and  we  must  have  the  sum  of  all  such 
terms  as  c  y  a  for  the  whole  area  to  be  zero.  This  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  pushing  and  pulling  forces  are  equal. 

N 
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All  the  terms  ey  a  have  the  same  multiplier  c ;  hence  what 
we  state  is  that  if  every  little  portion  of  area  a  be  multi- 
plied by  its  y,  the  sum  is  zero.  When  this  is  so,  Art.  109  tells 
us  that  o  o,  the  neutral  axis,  must  pass  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  area.  This  is  why  we  are  always  so  anxious  to 
find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  of  a  beam.  The  rules 
for  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  area  are  given  in 
Art  111,  We  are  now  about  to  find  the  value  of  c.  Notice 
that  if  we  know  c  we  know  the  stress  at  any  point  in  the 
section,  and  we  particularly  want  to  know  e.  o  e  or  c.  o  F,  the 
greatest  stress. 

III.  The  moments  of  all  the  molecular  forces  about  any  axis 
balance  the  moments  of  w^  w^,  W3  and  p  about  the  same  axis. 
Now  as  these  are  all  vertical  forces,  if  we  choose  an  axis  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  bending  (the  plane  of  the  paper)  in 
the  plane  E  F,  notice  that  about  any  such  axis  these  moments 
will  be  the  same  ;  hence  we  speak  of  the  moments  of  w^,  Wg,  Wj 
.  and  p  about  any  such  axis  as  the  bending  moment  m  about  the 
section  e  f.  When  it  tends  to  make  the  beam  convex  upwards 
I  call  it  positive.     Hence  M=  -  ptf  +Wi-ib  +  W2'JE  +  W3-lr 

The  student  ought  to  practise  the  calculation  of  m  for  many 
sections  of  a  beam  and  then  show  his  answers  in  a  diagram 


Fig.  21L 

We  have  an  easy  graphical  method  of  drawing  such  a 
diagram  (see  Art.  349).  We  call  it  a  diagram  of  bending 
moment. 

320.  Very  well,  then,  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  such 
molecular  forces  as  c  y  a  must  be  equal  to  m.  Take  the  moments 
about  o  o,  the  neutral  axis ;  the  moment  of  cy  a\a  cya  x  y 
or  c  y*  a.  Now,  when  every  little  portion  a  of  an  area  is  multi- 
plied by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  a  line  and  the  sum 
taken,  it  is  called  the  moment  of  Inertia  I.  of  the  whole  area 
about  the  line,  and  it  is  easy  to  find  I.  for  any  area  about  the  axis 
o  0.  Part  of  Chap.  VII.  is  devoted  to  this  subject  of  moments 
of  inertia.  We  have,  then,  c  I  =.  M,  or  c  =  m/I  ;  and  hence  the 
compressive  stress  p  at  points  y  inches  from  the  neutral  axis  is 
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p  =  M  y/I .  . .  (1).  As  y  is  greatest  at  points  like  e  or  P,  we  have 
the  greatest  compressive  and  tensile  stresses  at  these  points. 
In  fact,  the  greatest  compressive  stress  in  the  section  is  at  k, 
and  its  amount  is  .0  e.  m/I  .  .  .  (2) ;  the  greatest  tensile  stress  is 
at  p,  and  its  amount  is  o  p.  m/I  . . .  (3),  and  these  two  expressions 
give  us  the  great  laws  of  strength  of  beams.  If  we  know  the 
stresses  which  the  material  will  stand,  we  know  whether  the 
section  s  P  will  withstand  the  bending  moment  M. 

321  •  If  the  material  is  cast  iron  it  is  advisable  to  have  o  e= 
about  4^  times  O  p,  because  cast  iron  will  stand  about  4J  times 
as  much  compressive  as  tensile  stress.    Hence 
the  usual  economical  cast-iron  sections  are  as 
sliowii  in  Fig.  211,  with  centres  of  gravity 
near  tbe  bottom  boundaries  of  the  sections. 
WJiercaa  in  wi-ought  iron  and  mild  steel  and 
other  miite rials  the  resistance  to  compressive 
stresa  i«  much  the  same  as  the  resistance  to 
tensile  stresa,  and  consequently  o  E  is  made 
equal    to    o     P,     and    the 
usual    economical    sections 
are  as  shown  in  Fig.  221. 

322.  In  the  model,  Fig. 
212,  which  shows  a  beam 
fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded 
at  the  other,  part  of  the 
material  has  been  removed, 
ind  instead  of  it  we  have 
inserted  a  chain  or  link  a, 
which  is  only  capable  of 
which  is  only  capable  of 
that  forces   acting  merely 


Pig.  212. 


exerting 
exerting 


pull,    and    a  rod  b, 

push.  It  is  found 
horizontally  on  m  N  o  P  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  it  at  rest ; 
we  also  need  an  upward  force  at  M  P,  which  is  equal  to  the 
weight  w,  together  with  the  weight  of  M  n  o  f  itself.  We  see  then 
that  at  such  a  section  as  M  P  of  a  beam  we  need  pulling  and 
.  pushing  forces,  but  also  to  satisfy  the  first  condition  given  above 
we  need  the  shearing  force  at  m  p.  In  fact,  an  upward  force  w' 
must  be  exerted  at  m  f  equal  to  the  weight  w  and  also  to  the 
weight  of  M  N  o  P.  At  M  P  the  bending  moment  is  w  x  o  P, 
together  with  the  weight  of  m  N  o  P  x  the  distance  of  its  centre 
of  gravity  from  M  p.  This  is  to  be  balanced  by  the  pull  in  the 
chain  a  or  the  push  in  the  rod  b,  for  these  are  equal,  multiplied 
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by  tbe  distftnoe  between  their  lines  of  action.  If  a  beam  is 
long,  tbe  abearing  force  exerted  by  tbe  material  at  a  section  of 
tbe  beam  is  nsnally  not  so  important  to  consider  as  tbe  pushing 
and  palling  forces,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  n^lected.  When  a 
beam  is  very  short  the  shearing  force  becomes  more  important 
to  consider. 

328.  We  shall  now  take  a  casein  which  there  is  only  bending 
moment  to  be  balanced  by  the  materia)  at  a  section.  Let  a  b 
(Fig.  213)  be  a  strip  of  wood  or  metal  originally  straight^  whose 
weight  we  shall  neglect.  Fix  or  solder  to  the  ends  stout  pieces 
of  metal,  and  by  means  of  cords  and  weights,  or  in  any  other 


Fig.  nSL  Fig.  814. 

way,  exert  c<mples  on  these  ends  as  shown.  Consider  now  the 
equilibrium  of  any  portion  say,  c  D  b  (Fig.  214).  At  the  sec- 
tion 0  D  we  know  that  pulling  and  pushing  forces  must  be 
exerted  by  the  material  which  exists  at  the  left  of  c  d  on  the 
material  which  exists  at  the  right  of  c  d,  and  the  moments  of 
these  just  balance  the  moment  of  the  forces  f  and  f,  and  this  is 
evidently  the  same  at  any  section  of  the  strip.  Tbe  bending 
moment  at  any  section  is  then  the  moment  of  the  couple  or 
torque  M  acting  at  either  end.  Magnifying  the  section  s  F,  as 
in  Fig.  210,  and  representing  the  amounts  of  the  pulling  and 
pushing  stresses  by  arrows,  we  see  as  before  that  as  the  sum 
of  all  ^e  forces  one  way  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
forces  acting  the  other  way,  and  as  IJie  stress  at  each  place  is 
proportional  to  distance  from  o,  the  part  where  there  is  no 
stress  or  the  neutral  axis  is  as  before,  a  line  through  o 
at  right  angles  to  the  paper,  and  this  must  pass  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section.  We  see  also  that  the 
stresses  at  all  points  of  the  section  are  given  by  (1),  and  if  we 
particularly  desire  to  know  the  greatest  stresses  they  are 
given  us  by  (2)  and  (3). 

824.  UnBymnietrical  Bending. — If  the  bending  moment  m  in  a 
section  is  about  an  axis  o  s}  throngh  o  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
section,  and  if  this  is  not  a  principal  axis  {tee  Art.  114),  but  makes 
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the  angle  x^  o  x  =  a  with,  a  principal  axis  o  x  (about  which  tha 
moment  of  inertia  is  i^),  the  other  being  ot  (about  which  the 
moment  of  inertia  is  i,),  then  m  may  be  resolved  into  m  cos.  a  about 
o  X,  and  m  sin.  a  about  o  T.  «The  stresses  and  strains  due  to  these 
separately  have  now  to  be  combined  _  y 
to  obtain  the  actual  stresses  and  strains 
due  to  M.  Thus  at  a  point  whose  co- 
ordinates referred  to  the  principal  axes 
are  x  and  y,  we  have  the  total  stress 


/=- 


.  y      M  Bin,  g  . 


ii  i2 

If  /  is  put  equal  to  0,  we  find  the 
position  of  the  neutral  line.  It  evi- 
dently is  like  o  q,  and  makes  the  angle 
^  s=  Q  o  X  with  o  X,  such  that  tan. 

fi  =  -   tan.  a.  It  is  now  easy  to  find 

the  pomts  which  are  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  oq,  and  these  are  the 
points  at  which  there  is  greatest  stress. 


Fig.  215. 


Exercise. — In  a  beam  of  rectangular  section,  if  the  axis  about  which 
the  bending  moment  takes  place  is  at  right  angles  to  a  diagonal,  show 
that  the  greatest  stress  is  at  comers,  and  is  of  the  amount  6v.  -i-  bdJ)ii  b^ 
df  and  d  are  the  breadth,  depth,  and  diagonal  of  the  rectangle. 

325.  The  line  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  every  cross  section,  being  neither  extended  nor  compressed, 
is  of  the  original  length  of  the  strip.  When  the  beam  is  bent 
as  in  the  figure,  A  B  becomes  longer  than  this,  and  a  b  short<er, 
yet  their  ends  are  in  the  same  planes  A  a  and  B  6.  Thus  the 
strip  may  be  considered  as  a  bundle  of  fibres  lying  in  arcs  of 
circles  which  have  the  same  centre  and  subtend  the  same  angle 
at  that  centre.  If  we  know  their  relative  lengths  we  can  tell 
where  the  centre  of  the  circle  is.  Now  we  know  the  stress  per 
square  inch  on  a  certain  fibre,  and  we  know  its  original  length, 
hence  we  can  calculate  its  present  length  (see  Arts.  241  and  265), 
and  its  length  is  to  the  length  of  the  neutral  fibre  as  its  radius 
is  to  that  of  the  neutral  fibre.  In  this  way  we  find  that  the 
radius  of  the  neutral  fibre  is  numerically  equal  to  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  of  the  material  multiplied  by  the  mxyment  ofin&rtia 
of  the  cross  section^  amd  divided  by  the  bending  moment  at  the 

1       M 

section,  or  the  curvature  -  =  :=-:•••  W- 

To  put  it  in  another  way  : — The  curvature  in  Fig.  207  being 
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angular  change  per  nnit  length,  is  the  angle  between  c'  d  and 
6*  f  if  h'  j'  is  unity.  But  this  angle  is,  strain  at  y  -r-  y,  or 
/?  -4-  Ey  .  .  .  (5)  and  by  (1)  this  becomes  (4).  The  form  (6)  is 
sometimes  useful  in  indicating  the  greatest  curvature  which 
may  be  given  to  a  beam  without  hurt,  by  making  p  the  greatest 
stress  which  the  material  will  stand,  y  being  the  greatest  distance 
of  any  point  in  the  section  from  the  neutral  axis  on  the  com- 
pression or  tension  side.     In  the  same  way  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

if  a  beam  was  already  bent,  having  a  curvature  — ,  the  change 

of  curvature =  --...  (6). 

r         Tq      E I 

Example. — A  straight  strip  of  tempered  steely  0*7  inch 
broad,  0*1  inch  thick  (this  represents  the  depth  of  a  beam),  is 
subjected  to  a  bending  moment  of  100  pound  inches  :  find  its 
radius  of  curvature.  Answer : — The  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
section  is  0*7  x  -1  x  -1  x  •1-^12,  or  -0000583.  The  modulus 
of  elasticity  of  steel  is,  say  36,000,000,  and  36,000,000  x 
•0000583  -^  100  gives  21  inches  for  the  radius  of  curvature  of 

the  bent  strip.     The  curvature  is  ^.     If  the  strip  was  already 

bent  before  the  load  was  applied  and  had  a  radius  of  curvature 

50  inches,  then  the  change  of  curvature  ~  ~  ka  ^  oH  ;  hence 

r  =  14-8,  or  if  the  new  bending  takes  place  in  an  opposite  way 
to  the  old  so  that  the  new  curvature  is  called  negative  for  our 

purpose,  ^TT  —  ~  =-_  so  that  r  =  —  36*2  inches. 
50       r      21' 

Exenme, — A  beam  is  supported  horizontally  on  two  points,  one  under 
each  end ;  c  is  a  point  of  the  beam  one-fourth  of  its  length  from  one  of 
the  points  of  support.  Compare  the  curvature  at  c,  supposing  the  beam 
to  be  uniformly  loaded,  with  what  it  would  be  if  the  beam  were  without 
weight  and  the  load  concentrated  at  the  middle  point,  the  total  load  in 
both  cases  being  the  same.  Am.,  As  3  to  4. 

326.  When  a  beam  is  loaded  in  any  way,  we  know  now  how 
to  find  the  bending  moment  at  any  place,  and  if  we  know  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material,  and  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  section,  we  can  find  the  curvature  of  the  beam.  We 
may  draw  a  bent  beam,  then,  in  the  same  way  as  we  draw  the 
sprin^js  of  Fig.  216,  but  the  beam  is  so  little  curved  usually  that 
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we  have  difficulty  in  getting  compasses  long  enough.  In  this  caae 
it  is  usual  to  diminish  all  the  radii  in  some  large  proportion, 
remembering  that  the  deflection  of  the  beam  as  you  draw  it  is 
increased  in  this  proportion.  For  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and 
loaded  at  the  other  we  get  a  curve  just  like  the  portion  s  t  in 
Fig.  216  c,  s  being  the  fixed  end  and  t  the  loaded  end. 

The  following  method   is   not   perhaps    so    instructive   for 
beginners,  but  it  is  the  quicker  and  more  accurate  method.    The 
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theory  is  given  in  Art.  368.  Suppose  A  o  d  b  b  is  a  diagram  showing 
the  value  of  m  •<-  b  i  at  every  place,  b  being  Young's  modulus,  and 
I  tiie  moment  of  inertia  at  each  section.  Treat  it  as  if  it  were  a 
diagram  of  loading,  as  described  in  Art.  350,  and  proceed  as  if  you 
wanted  to  find  m  ;  in  truth  what  you  will  find  is  a  diagram  which 
shows  everywhere  the  deJUetion  of  the  beam.  That  is,  if  you  get 
a  ^  of  Fig.  285  horizontal,  you  will  have  found  the  Bhape  of  the 
beam  turned  upside  down.     The  scale  will  be: — If  the  beam  is 

drawn  to  a  scale  of  1  inch  represented  by  n  inches,  and  if  —  is 

drawn  to  a  scale  of  unity  in  pounds  and  inches  represented  by 

y  inches,  and  if  an  area  of  1  square  inch  on  the  diagram  of  — 

in  Fig.  237  is  represented  on  the  diagram  of  Fig.  236  by  v  inchrn, 
then  a  deflection  of  the  beam  of  1  inch  is  represented  by  a  distance 
of  y  n^  v/o  H  inches,     o  h  is  to  be  in  mches. 

327.  Elastic  Curve. — If  we  take  a  straight  uniform  strip  of 
Bteel  and  subject  it  to  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  in  the  same 
straight  line,  the  strip  will  assume  one  of  the  forms  shown  in 
Fig.  216,  which  all  go  under  a  common  name — the  el(Mtic  curve. 
Now  consider  the  part  p  b,  Fig.  216  a.  Neglecting  its  own 
weight,  it  is  acted  on  by  a  force  F  at  b,  and  at  p  there  must  be 
an  equal  and  opposite  force  to  produce  balance.  There  is  a 
force  at  p  tending  to  compress  the  steel,  but  what  is  of  more 
importance  is  the  fact  that  p  produces  a  bending  moment  at  p, 
and  the  amount  of  it  is  the  force  x  the  distance  p  k.  Now  our 
strip  is  everywhere  of  the  same  material  and  section^  and  the 
only  thing  that  can  alter  is  its  curvature.  This  curvature  at 
any  place  we  know  to  be  greater  when  the  bending  moment  is 
greater,  and  less  when  the  bending  moment  is  less  ;  in  fact,  the 
radius  of  curvature  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  bending 
moment,  and  this  reaUy  comes  to  the  fact  that  the  radius  oi 
curvature  at  any  place  p  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
distance  p  K ;  or  if  the  distance  p  k  of  any  point  from  the  line 
of  force  is  called  a;,  as  r  =  E  i/if  or  e  i/f.cc,  and  as  E  i  and  p  are 
constant,  r  a;  is  constant. 

We  can  obtain  the  shapes  shown  in  Fig.  216  in  two  ways : 
first,  by  taking  a  straight  strip  of  steel  and  performing  the 
operation ;  secondly,  by  drawing  the  curves  ih  a  series  of  area 
of  circles.  Suppose  we  have  calculated,  as  in  the  above  example, 
that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  multiplied  by  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  its  cross-section  is,  say,  200  in  inches  and 
lbs.,  and  suppose  we  kno-w  that  the  force  acting  at  B  is  10  lbs., 
then  we  know  that  the  radius  of  curvature  at  p  is  equa]  to  200 
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Pig.  217. 


divided  by  the  bending  moment  at  p,  which  is  10  x  p  k.  In  Fact, 
the  radius  of  curvature  at  p  is  equal  to  20  divided  by  p  k  or  x. 
Choose  now  in  Fig.  217  the  point  c  as  the  middle  point  in  the 
strip.  Suppose  o  D  or  the  value  of  a;  for  c  to  be  4  inches,  then 
the  radius  here  is  5  inches.  Take  c  o  =  5  inches,  and  with  o 
as  centre  describe  a  small  arc^  c  B.  Join 
E  0  and  produce  it.  Now  at  e  measure 
E  p,  the  value  of  x  for  E,  and  suppose  you 
find  it  3-4  inches;  divide  20  by  3*4,  and 
we  get  5*88  inches,  and  set  this  new  radius 
off  from  B  to  o'.  Take  o'  as  a  new  centre, 
and  describe  the  short  arc  e  g  of  any  con- 
venient small  length,  and  in  this  way  proceed 
until  the  curve  is  finished.  This  is  not  a  very 
accurate  method  of  drawing  the  curve  unless 
the  arcs  are  very  short,  and  small  errors  are  apt  to  have 
magnified  evil  effects,  but  I  know  of  no  better  exercise  to 
impress  upon  you  the  connection  between  radius  of  curvature 
of  a  strip  and  the  bending  moment  which  produces  it.  You  are 
therefore  supposed  to  have  actually  drawn  one  such  curve  at 
least  before  proceeding  with  your  study  of  this 
subject.  There  is  a  way  of  diminishing  errors,  easy 
to  discover  for  yourself  if  you  are  interested. 

328.  Parts  of  these  curves  happen  to  be  the  shape 
taken  by  liquids,  because  of  their  capillary  action, 
between  two  parallel  solid  faces.  They  are  also  the 
shapes  of  the  arches  which  are  best  fitted  to  with- 
stand fluid  pressure.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Pig.  218 
ihe  curve  from  m  to  n  is  of  the  shape  of  the  curve 
Fig.  216  e,  from  m  to  n,  the  free  water  level  being  the  line  A  B ; 
and  in  Fig.  219  the  middle  line  of  the  joints  of  the  arch  m  to  N 
is  the  same  curve  inverted.  The  water,  whose  pressure  it 
resists,  has  as  free  water  level  the  line  a  b  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  line  of  force  to  the  elastic  curve. 

329.  When  a  strip  of  elastic  material  is  bent,  it  not  only 
alters  its  shape  in  the  well-known  way,  but  it  alters  the  form  of 
its  cross-section.  On  the  convex  side  of  the  strip  the  breadth 
becomes  concave,  and  on  the  concave  side  of  the  strip  the 
breadth  becomes  convex.  It  is  very  easy  to  try  this  for  your- 
self on  a  broad  strip  of  steel  or  a  bar  ot  india-rubber.  These 
saddle  shapes  of  the  surfaces  are  due  to  the  fact  that  when  each 
fibre  is  pulled  it  gets  thinner  as  well  as  longer  (see  Art,  265), 
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and  when  it  is  pnshed  it  gets  broader  as  well  as  shorter,  and  it 
is  very  curious  that  this  action  should  not  interfere  perceptibly 
with  the  laws  of  bending  as  I 

^Tc  :^  =---  i::'4-'i^i^-^:^^^^^g  have  given  them  to  you.  In 
^izrL^Z^"j^M^yij:^^,Z^^^^      all  probability  it  does  so  in- 

terfere,  however,  in  the  case 
of  a  very  broad  thin  strip  of 
material  greatly  curved. 

330.  In  any  section  of  a 
beam,  consider  a  rectangular 
portion  of  area  of  breadth  & 
Fig.  219.  (parallel  to  the  neutral  line) 

and  depth  d.     It  evidently 
undergoes  a  change  of  shape  of  ontUne  whose  character  does  not 
depend  upon  what  portion  of  the  section  it  is  in.      But,  for 
ease  of  calculation,  let  us  take  it  to  be  symmetrical  above  and 
below  the  neutral  line  oo  (Fig.  220).    The 
curvature  of  the  beam  is  m/bi.    The  com- 
pressive stress  at  a  distance  p  from  the  neutral 
line  is/  =  up/i.     This  produces  compressive 
strain,  but  it  also  produces  a  lateral  thickening 
strain  fif  {see  Art.  265).     Hence  the  breadth 
b  of  the  rectangle  at  any  place  p  becomes 
broadened  by  the  amount  b  u  f/fi/i,  and  hence 
the  straight  sides  a  o  and  b  d  alter  to  the 
straight  sides  B  H  and  G  L.  Also  the  dimensions 
parallel  to  a  o  and  bo  on  the  ab  side  of  oo 
lengthen  equally,  and  on  the  c  d  side  they 
shorten  equally.*  Consequently  A  b  and  o  n  be> 
come  arcs  of  circles  with    the  same  centre, 
y  is  ^if  at  AB,  and  -  id  At  on.  donsequently 
BO  =s  .5  (I  +  M  i^/3/i),  HL  =  ^  (1  -  M  idp/i).    And  if  r  is  the 

«ai.  of  «.-o'/iM=  lil^^;.  .^  ^  ^r=  _^^  „ 

r  =  iju  fi.    The  student  will  recollect  that  we  used  a  in  Art.  265  to 
represent  — ;  and  /3  is  the  smaller  number,  such  that  fija  was  called 

Poisson's  ratio  a.    We  see  now  that  the  curvature  of  o'vo'  ib  or 

times  the  curvature  of  the  neutral  line  of  the  beam.    In  the  above 

case  the  curvature  of  either  the  top  or  bottom  surface,  or  of  the 

neutral  sur&ce,  is  anticlastic  or  saddle-shaped. 

Exercise. — One  side  of  a  plate  of  metal  is  at  Q^g  and  the 

other  is  at  Q^o,     The  plate  when  cold  is  plane.     What  is  now 

its  curvature,  and  what  is  the  greatest  stress  in  the  material 

if  curvature  be  prevented?    Ans, — ^o^.  (fi^S^  ^Jyi,     (This 

measures  the   specific  curvature  of    the  surfs^,   being  the 

product  of  the  two  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  any  point 

of  the  surface.)    Greatest  stress  =srEa  {B%—B^»    {See  Art.  5.) 


Fig..  220. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

8TBENGTH   AT  ANY   SEOTION   OF  A   BEAM. 

S31.  Observe  that  in  any  section  of  a  beam,  the  stress  being 
gi-eatest  at  places  furthest  away  from  o  o  (Fig.  220),  these  are 
places  where  the  material  is  most  useful  in  resisting  bending.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  railway  girders,  economy  of  material  and  its 
weight  are  so  important  that  there  is  very  little  area  of  section  ex- 
cept at  E  and  f,  where  there  are  two  hooms  or  flanges  each  of  area 


III 


Fig.  221. 

A :  one  where  nearly  all  the  compressive  forces  act  (/'a  is  the  total 
compressive  force  if /is  the  compressive  stress),  and  one  where 
nearly  all  the  tensile  forces  act  (being  equal  to  the  same /a), 
and  the  sum  of  their  moments  about  o  (or  any  parallel  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  bending),  being  f  kd  \i  d  is  the. 
distance  from  e,  the  centre  of  one  boom,  to  p,  the  centre  of  the 
other  (and  called  the  depth  of  the  beam),  is  equal  to  the  bending 
moment.  In  plate  girders  there  is  a  thin  web,  or  perhaps  two 
(Pig.  221),  holding  the  booms  or  flanges  in  their  proper  posi- 
tions; in  open-work  girders  there  are  diagonal  braces  to  do 
this.  The  function  of  the  web  or  diagonal  braces  is  to  resist 
the  shearing  forces,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  know  {see 
Art.  334)  that  the  booms  or  flanges  need  be  proportioned  only 
to  withstand  the  bending  moment.     In  Fig.  100  we  had  a 
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girder  with  few  diagonal  pieces.  Now  we  already  know  that 
for  absolute  certainty  in  calculating  the  forces  exerted  bj  the 
pieces  it  was  necessary  to  imagine  pin  joints  not  merely  between 
the  braces  and  the  booms,  but  between  one  piece  of  boom  and 
the  next.  Evidently  this  is  nothing  more  than  assuming  that 
each  piece  can  only  exert  a  pulling 
or  pushing  force,  and  has  no  shear 
in  a  cross  section.  It  will  be  found 
in  Art  369  that  there  is  practically 
no  shear  in  the  cross  section  of  the 
flanges  of  even  a  plate  girder,  and 
that  the  above  easy  practical  rule 
(/Acf =m)  used  so  generally  by  en- 
gineers is  quite  legitimate. 

S3&.  When  the  web  is  a  plate  it 
is^  hardly  worth  while  to  calculate 
whether  it  will  resist  the  shearing 
force ;  we  always  find  that  the  web 
which  is  thick  enough  (never  less 
than  f  inch)  to  let  the  girder  be 
handled,  and  to  let  other  girders  be 

■V  ^   ^^TiiJ    ^^tened  to  it  and  pieces  to  prevent 

j      X  X  X   X   X     3   buckling,  is  ever  so  much  larger  to 
Fig.  222.  resist  shearing  than  is  mel^ly  ne- 

cessary for  this  purpose.  Plate 
girders  are  used  up  to  75  and  even  100-feet  span  for  railway 
bridges.  For  great  spans,  as  in  the  Menai  tube  of  Fig.  222, 
this  form  is  no  longer  thought  to  be  economical. 

In  open-work  girders  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  calcula- 
tion, and  it  is  done  in  the 
following  way.  In  built-up 
structures,  if  iron  and  timber 
are  used,  it  is  well  to  use 
timber  for  the  struts  (see 
Art.  372),  because  it  is  late- 
rally large,  and  iron  for  the  Fig.  228. 
ties.     In  structures  in  which 

different  materials  are  used,  expansion  is  different  in  the 
different  parts;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  redundant  parta 
Thus  if  four  pieces  form  a  parallelogram  and  it  has  two 
diagonal  pieces,  of  the  six  one  is  redundant.      If  all  expand 
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equally  there  is  no  great  harm,  but  if  one  expands  more  than 
another  great  weakness  may  result. 

ExereUe, — ^A  hinged  square  of  four  pieces  of  iron,  each  6  feet  long,  has 
two  diagonal  pieces,  one  of  brass  and  the  other  of  iron.  The  iron  bars 
are  of  equal  cross  section,  and  three  times  \beX  of  the  brass  one.  There  is 
no  initial  strain  in  them  at  0*"  0.  What  are  the  forces  in  the  pieces 
at  30' a? 

333.  Bedundant  parts  are  often  useful  in  stiffening  a  struc- 
ture when  the  loads  are  apt  to  be  very  different  at  different  times. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  reject  redundant  parts  we  need  no 
rules ;  common-sense  will  tell  us,  for  example,  that  if  the  bars 
are  long  and  slender  we  ought  to  reject  the  struts  rather  than 
the  ties.  When  there  are  no  redundant  bars,  the  student 
follows  the  graphical  method  of  Chap.VIIL,  or  the  correspond- 
ing analy  tied  method  which  gives  the  same  answer.  When  there 
are  redundant  bars  he 
must  make  certain  as- 
sumptions. Thus,  if  a 
table  with  fairly  uni- 
formly distributed  load 
upon  it  has  20  legs,  we 
usually  assume  that  each 
leg  has  a  twentieth  of 
the  load  if  they  are  all 
equal  in  length  and  the 
floor  equally  yielding 
everywhere.  I^bably 
this  is  wrong,  and  if  we 

had  suflicient  information  we  might  see  reasons  from  theory  oi 
common-sense  to  suspect  more  load  on  some  of  the  legs  than  on 
others.  But  we  can  do  no  better.  K  in  Fig.  224  b  c  and  d  b 
are  the  booms  in  compression  and  tension,  if  b  d  is  A  inches,  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  centres  of  area,  and  if  the  sectional 
area  of  each  is  A,  then,  as  we  have  seen,/ A  A  =  the  bending 
moment  at  the  section  b  d.  We  are  supposed  to  know  s,  the 
total  shearing  force  at  the  section.  This  is  the  force  with 
which  the  material  to  the  left  of  b  d  acts  upwards  on  the 
material  to  the  right  of  b  d.  If  the  push  or  pull  in  a  diagonal 
piece  is  p,  the  upward  component  of  this  is  P  sin.  0  if  d  is  its 
inclination  to  the  horizon,  and  the  total  shearing  force  is  resisted 
by  the  vertical  components  in  the  diagonal  pieces.  Thus  if 
all  the  dic^onal  bars  are  of  iron,  cuid  if  they  are  equally  inclined 
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at  45**  to  the  vertical,  if  the  force  in  each  of  them  is  p,  the 
upward  component  of  each  is  p  cos.  45*  or  p/ v/^;  if  there  are  n  of 
them  crossing  the  vertical  plane  b  d  then  n  p/y/,  is  the  whole 
shearing  force  s.  If  s  is  known,  p  may  be  calculated.  When  a 
figure  is  drawn  it  is  easy  to  see  which  piece  exerts  a  push  and 
which  exerts  a  pulL 

ExercUe, — In  Fig.  224  there  are  four  diagonal  pieces  crossing 
the  section  at  45°.  If  the  bending  moment  at  b  d  is  3  x  10^ 
pound-inches  and  B  D  is  5  feet,  find  the  area  of  the  boom  at  B  or 
at  D.  If  the  shearing  force  at  b  d  is  4  x  10^  pounds  find  the 
probable  push  or  pull  in  each  of  the  four  diagonal  pieces  and 
distinguish  struts  from  ties.    Ans,^  5  x  10*-r/j  7*07  x  10*. 

If  instead  of  Fig.  224  we  have  a  section  of  a  Warren  girder 
with  only  one  diagonal  piece  crossing  the  section  at  an  angle  of 
60*  with  the  horizontal,  what  is  the  push  or  pull  in  it?  Ans,^ 
4-62  X  106. 

Exercise. — If  only  one  diagonal  piece  at  45*  meets  a  boom 
and  a  vertical  piece,  show  that  the  force  in  the  vertical  piece  is 
equal  to  the  total  shearing  force  in  the  girder  section  at  the 
place. 

As  the  student  must  by  this  time  have  drawn  diagrams  of 
shearing  forces,  he  knows  that  when  the  load  of  a  beam  is 
uniformly  distributed  over  it  the  shearing  force  is  greatest  at 
the  left  end,  diminishes  to  zero  at  the  middle,  and  increases 
positively  to  the  right-hand  end  of  the  beam.  The  diagonal 
pieces  are  therefore  large  at  the  ends  of  abeam  and  small  in  the 
middle,  and  especially  in  large  girders,  for  much  of  the  load  of 
any  large  girder  must  be  distributed  uniformly. 

334.  We  see  that  when,  as  in  large  girders^  we  think  greatly 
of  economy  and  we  know  our  loads  and  that  they  are  vertical,  we 
have  flanges  or  booms  whose  sizes  may  be  calculated  with  a  fair 
amount  of  correctness.  Even  in  smaller  beams  to  carry  vertical 
loads,  it  is  convenient  to  look  at  what  occurs  at  a  section  from 
this  point  of  view ;  that  the  flanges  resist  the  bending  moment 
and  the  web  the  shearing  stress.  Taking,  in  Fig.  223  for 
example,  h  the  vertical  distance  in  inches  from  the  middle  of  the 
top  flange  to  the  middle  of  the  bottom ;  Ac  the  area  of  the  top 
flange,  A^  the  area  of  the  bottom  one,  in  wrought  iron  we 
make  Ao  =  At,  because /c  is  much  the  same  as/t,  but  in  cast 
iron/e  is  4|  times  /t,  and  hence  we  make  4|  a^^  At;  or  the 
bottom  flange,   which   is  in  tension,  4|   times  the  area  of 
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the  top  one.  The  bending  moment  is  f^  /l^  or  /^  Aj  multi- 
plied by  h. 

Exercise, — The  top  and  bottom  flanges  of  a  rolled  section 
of  wrought  iron  are  S"  x  f ".  The  veb  is  of  same  thickness. 
The  height  over  all  is  12".  What  is  the  bending  moment  when 
the  greatest  tensile  stress  is  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  1 

Work  this  in  two  waya  I.  The  tensile  or  compressive  force 
in  each  flange  is  8  x  f  x  10,000=50,000  lbs.  The  value  of  h  is 
12"  -  g"  or  llf.  Hence  the  bending  moment  is  llf  x  50,000, 
or  569,000  pound-inches.     II.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the 

.•  K  .  •.  .  1  •  •  gx^28  7f  x(10|)8_„^« 
section  about  its  neutral  axis  is  — r^ -»__  v_*z.  =  ^5^8. 

This  divided  by  6  is  z,  the  strength  modulus,  and  10,000  z,  or 
647,000,  is  the  bending  moment. 

335.  The  above  example  gives  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  error 
in  adapting  the  usual  practical  rule  for  a  railway  girder  where 
there  is  almost  no  web  to  a  rolled  girder  where  there 
is  a  web.  The  web  is  here  distinctly 
of  importance  in  resisting  bending 
moment.  Some  engineers,  instead 
of  taking  h  from  centre  to  centre  of 
flange^  take  it  the  height  over  all ; 
but  even  if  we  take  A=12"  in  the 
above  we  still  have  an  answer 
which  is  about  7  per  cent,  too  small. 
The  error  is  on  the  safe  side. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  always  better 

to  keep   to    the   correct  rule    of       i*  ^" 

Art.  320  in  girders  which  have  an  pig.  225. 

important  web,  and  in  all  mechanical 

engineering  calculations  we  keep  to  the  correct  rule.  I 
therefore  give  here  a  list  of  the  values  of  i  and  of  z  for  various 
forms  of  section. 

Exercise, — Show  that  the  centre  of  gravity  o  of  the  area  in 
Fig.  225  is  2  inches  above  the  bottom.  Take  it  as  x  inches. 
The  middle  of  the  bottom  rectangle  is  a;  -  ^  from  o  and  the 
middle  of  the  top  one  is  3i^-a5  from  o.  Hence  (a— ^)  5  = 
(3^-05)  5  or  05=2  inches.     The  moment  of  inertia -of  the  top 

5x1^ 
rectangle  about  axis  o  o  is  — -jr-  +  5  (1^)^  =  21|.     The  moment 
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of  inertia  of  the  bottom  rectangle  about  axis  o  o  is     ^^    "*" ^ 

(li)2=llf  ;  and  the  sum  isi=:33l.   z^  for  the  topis  1^4= 8 J 
Zj  for  the  bottom  is  i  -r-  2  =  16|. 

TABLE  VI. 


Moment  of  Inertia  of  Section. 


^.'h-.\ 


^m^L 


^-   12 


^-i 


^ssia 


-•^^- 


-i- 


12 


12 


Btrengtli  Modulus  of  Section. 


iM> 


112 
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Moment  of  Inertia  of  Section. 


(B  h'  -  hh^f  -  4  B  H  &A  (h  -  h)'^ 
12(BH-3A) 


[  J*  («»  -  V)  +  h  ( V  +  «")] 


«  =  i/y. 
Strength  Modulus  of  Section. 


(bh^  -  hh^f  -  4  BH  ^A  (h  -  A)a 


6rBH3  +  W  -  2&hA) 


■^  "  12 


12(2*  +  *,) 
,,  _  *  +  4**^  +  V 
"      12(*  +  2*,)'' 


«'=: 
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Moment  of  Inertia  of  Section. 


z=ify 
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S»ereise. — ^Pind  the  greatest  load  that  may  be  uniformly  distributed 
on  a  cast-iron  girder  having  top  and  bottom  flanges  united  by  a  web,  of 
the  following  dimensions :— Width  of  upper  flange,  3  inches;  of  lower 
flange,  9  inches;  total  depth,  12  inches;  thickness  of  each  flange  and  of 
the  web  being  1  inch ;  distance  between  the  points  of  supports,  10  feet ; 
when  £he  greatest  admissible  stress  in  the  compression  flange  is  6  tons  per 
square  inch,  and  that  in  the  tension  flange  1)  tons  per  square  inch. 

Ans.f  9*8  tons. 
836.  Proportion  of  Depth  to  Length  in  Railway  Girders. — It  is 
usually  assumed  that  maximum  economy  of  weight  in  booms  and 
diagonal  pieces  leads  to  a  most  economical  ratio  of  depth  d  to 
length  I,  but  we  must  confess  that  we  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  easy 
ma&ematical  statements  sometimes  deduced  on  this  subject  from 
incomplete  data.  Take  it  that  in  girders  of  the  same  style  the 
diagonal.pieces  make  some  known  angle  with  the  horizontal.  Let 
us  take  45**,  for  example.  Then  each  bar  of  length  d\^2  and 
cross-section  a  withstands  a  shearing  force  s  =  c/  x  a/ 2,  where/ 
is  the  shear  stress,  and  has  a  weight  ^\/  2  .  a  ('28),  or  the  weight 

IB  d\^2  (-28)  ^-7=^    The  weight  of  the  corresponding  pieces  of 

boom  is  2d  A  (*28),  where  Afd  =  m,  where  /  is  also  the  tensile 
stress.    Toted  weight  of  a  bay  is  therefore 

2rf(-28)^  +  (:y)2rfg....(l), 

or  the  weight  in  pounds  per  inch  run  of  the  girder  is 

We  see,  therefore,  that  if  the  inclination  of  the  diagonal  pieces  is 
fixed,  the  greater  d  is  the  better ;  and  there  is  no  most  economical 
depth  of  a  girder  derivable — at  all  events,  from  these  simple 
considerations.  It  is  true,  however,  that  making  the  depth  great, 
if  tiie  inclination  is  constant,  means  that  we  are  increasing  the 
length  of  the 'Unsupported  part  of  the  compression  boom  and  struts, 
and  they  may  need  more  hiteral  bracing ;  or,  as  it  is  better  to  put 
it,  the  cost  of  the  compression  members  per  pound  will  increase. 
Again,  the  weight  of  the  platEorm  will  also  increase.  These  are, 
however,  questions  of  a  difl!erent  kind,  difficult  to  settle  by 
elementary  mathematical  equations  when  systems  are  so  different. 
Writing  down  such  general  expressions  as  we  may,  there  is 
evidence  that  there  is  greater  economy  in  weight,  whatever  there 
may  or  may  not  be  in  cost,  in  letting  the  depth  get  less  where  the 
bending  moment  is  less,  instead  of  keeping  it  constant. 

The  most  important  matter,  how  the  natural  period  of  vibration 
of  a  bridge  ought  to  come  in,  seems  never  to  be  brought  forward  in 
these  calculations.  Professor  Milne  finds  that  the  horizontal  trans- 
verse deflection  is  the  most  serious  motion  of  a  railway  bridge.  It 
begins  when  the  train  is  perhaps  200  feet  or  more  away;  it 
becomes  accentuated  with  every  passing  carriage,  and  when  the 
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whole  train  has  passed  there  is  the  natural  vibration  of  the  bridge, 
which  continues  for  some  time.  These  vibrations  are  due  to  lurch- 
ing of  carriages  and  impact  of  wheel-flanges  against  the  rails 
Sometimes  a  light  waggon,  seems  to  produce  much  larger^  effects 
than  the  heavy  locomotive,  and  there  is  some  speed  of  train  with 
which  the  vibration  is  much  more  serious  than  with  quicker  or 
slower  speeds.  Bridges  have  not  yet  been  studied  from  tlus  point 
of  view,  and  engineers  must  for  the  present  rely  upon  their  large 
factors  of  safety.  We  are  sure  that  more  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  these  lateral  vibrations,  which  «eem  to  be  greatly  accen- 
tuated when  gusts  of  wind  are  acting  laterally. 

The  Board  of  Trade  rule  is  6  tons  per  square  inch  on  wrought 
iron  and  6}  on  steeL  This  is  not  sufficiently  safe.  It  is  well  to 
say  6  in  temdon  on  iron,  4  in  compression,  and  steel,  say,  i  {greater. 
In  some  large  bridges  it  is  estimated  that  stresses  due  to  wind  are 
greater  than  those  due  to  rolling  loads. 

The  force  acting  on  the  rails  in  the  direction  of  their  length  is 
sometimes  as  much  as  ^th  of  the  weight  of  a  train  if  the  trson  is 
quickly  stopped. 

As  for  the  vertical  motion,  its  consideration  will  probably  lead 
to  some  rule  connecting  Tn«iTiTnnm  deflection  Pi  under  static  load, 
and  length  of  girder  I.  There  is  a  vague  sort  of  understanding  that 
^1  shall  be  something  between  ^^th  and  y^th  of  h  If  beams  are 
of  uniform  strength  and  depth,  dy  the  curvature  is  constant,  being 
2//Erf  (see  Art.  362),  /  being  the  greatest  stress  in  every  section ; 
ana  hence  in  girders  supported  at  the  ends  the  deflection  yi  is 

equal  to  Pf/ids.    If,  now,  we  take  y^  to  be  //1,200,  j-^  =  f^s 

orJ=3^    Taking  EZ/'as  3,000,  J  =10 (3). 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  sa^  that  the  calculation  of  the  probable 
loading  of  railway  bridges  is  more  scientific  in  America  than  in 
Britain.  British  engineers  differ  much  more  in  their  assumed 
loads  than  American,  but  in  neither  case  can  it  be  said  that  there 
is  a  scientific  basis  for  the  rules  in  use.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  student  should  know  this,  because  there  is  sometimes  a  pre- 
tence of  accuracy  of  treatment  in  bridge  calculations  wliich  is 
quite  misleading.  The  following  rules  are  more  common  than 
others,  and  may  well  be  used  in  academic  problems. 

In  ordinary  railway  bridges  the  greatest  possible  rolling  load 
may  .be  taken  as  if  it  were  a  static  load  of  tt\  tons  per  foot-run  for 
a  double  line,  where  4^7^  =:  3^  +  176/2,  if  /  is  Ihe  span  in  feet. 
This  is  really  on  some  such  assumption  as  that  a  rolling  load  must 
be  multi|)lied  by  1|  to  convert  it  into  the  equivalent  static  load. 
The  dimmution  with  length  is  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  engine 
weight  is  more  intense  per  foot  than  other  parts  of  the  train.  The 
weight  of  the  platform  may  be  taken  as  w^  =  0*7  +  *0072  I  tons 
per  foot  of  the  span  for  a  double  line,  w^  mcreases  with  the  span 
because  of  greater  wind-bracing  and  the  greater  width  of  la^^er 
■pans  necessary  lor  lateral  stability. 
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Half  of  every  term  may  be  taken  for  a  single  line,  and  used 
even  as  low  as  for  16-feet  spans.  A  railway  girder  is  usualljr 
built  with  so  much  negative  deflection  or  *'  camber/'  as  it  is  called, 
that  it  will  become  just  about  level  when  loaded. 

From  (2)  of  Art.  336,  taking  m  as  proportional  to  tvP^  if  u;  is 
the  total  load  per  foot  run,  and  s  as  proportional  to  ivly  the  whole 

weight,  to^  of  the  girders  per  foot  run  is  equal  to(  a  ^  +  bw\  If 

where  a  and  b  are  .two  constants.  If  we  take  it,  as  is  usual,  that 
l/d  is  nearly  constant  (say  10,  as  above  mentioned),  this  becomes 
«p,  =  ho/ey  where  e  is  some  constant.    Now, 

euf* 

^1   +  ^2  f 


Hence  «*,  =    ^  _       or  —^  {wi  +  w^) , , . .  (4), 

andw  =  (tt^i  +  «^2)/(l  —  )• 

Whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  this  reasoning,  it  g^ves  us  a  rule 
which  is  taken  to  hold  in  all  railway  girders.  The  value  of  0  is 
about  1)000  feet  for  plate  web  girders,  1,200  for  lattice  girders  of 
ordinary  construction,  and  1,400  feet  for  bow-string  and  well- 
designed  lattice  ^ders. 

337.  Small  pistons  for  cylinders  up  to  20  inches  diameter  are 
packed  so  as  to  be  steam-tight  in  the  following  way*  The  method  is 
quite  wrong.  Suppose  the  cylinder  is  to  be  15  inches  diameter ;  there 
are  two  or  more  grooves  turned  in  the  piston  block,  about  ^  inch 
or  more  broad  and  }  inch  deep,  to  receive  cast-iron  rings.  Many 
such  rings  may  be  made  at  Ihe  same  time.  A  hollow  cylinder  of 
cast  iron  is  turned  up  about  15}  inches  outside  and  14}  inches 
inside,  and  many  rings  are  cut  from  it.  Each  ring  has  a  piece  cut 
out,  so  that  when  it  is  sprung'  into  place  in  the  piston  groove  it 
may  be  jammed  into  the  cylinder,  its  ends  coming  now  close 
together.  The  cylinder  keeps  it  smaller  than  its  unstrained  size, 
and  the  pressure  all  round  is  assumed  to  be  uniform. 

Exercise  for  Students, — Prove  that  the  pressure  is  not  uniform 
all  round.* 
*  To  show  that  the  pressure  cannot  be  uniform  all  round  in  the  usual  method 
of  manufacture.  The  ring  unloaded  is  of  a  circular  shape ;  loaded,  it  is  circular 
and  of  smaller  radius.  The  bending  moment  must  therefore  be  constant. 
Let  us  try  what  distribution  of  pessure  p  will  produce  a  constant  bending 
moment ;  that  is,  using  the  symbols  which  follow  above,  if  iCo  is  the  bending 


moment  at  the  end  where  a  =  0,  Mo  +  r^  I     p  sin.  ^  .  <«^  =  M,  a  constant. 

Jo 
Dififerentiating  with  regard  to  fl,  we  find p  sin.fl  =  0 ;  and  as  this  is  true  for 
all  values  of  $,  we  must  have  p  =  0  everywhere.  That  is,  the  shape  can  only 
be  maintained  by  couples  applied  at  the  two  ends.  It  is  quite  a  usual  thing 
to  see  workmen  beating  such  a  ring  out  of  shape  near  the  joint,  after  it  has 
been  manufactured,  because  it  is  known  that,  so  far  from  pressing  uniformly 
all  round,  it  does  not  even  fit  the  cylinder,  bat  concentrates  its  pressiure  at 
oertain  points. 
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Fig.  S80. 


The  following  method  of  making  a  piston  ring  produces  md- 
form  pressure  all  round,  even  if  the  section  of  the  ring  varies  very 
greatly.    A  ring  is  cast  whioh  is  larger  than  what  is  required ;  a 

piece  is  cut  from  it,  and  the  two 
nee  ends  are  brought  together 
by  a  damp.  This  damp  polls 
on  both  ends,  and  the  more 
nearly  the  resultant  pull  is  tan- 
gential to  the  mean  cylindrio 
surface  at  the  end  the  more 
nearly  perfect  will  the  ring  be. 
The  ring  is  now  turned  up  to 
the  size  of  the  cylinder  and 
finished.  It  is  undamped,  and 
may  be  sprung  into  place. 

To  prove  that  the  pressure 
must  be  uniform  all  round.  In 
Fig.  226  let  bpa  be  part  of  a 
piston  ring  constrained  to  be  of 
the  size  of  the  cylinder,  of 
radius  r.  It  may  either  be  kept 
in  its  present  shape  by  the  equal 
and  opposite  forces  ?  at  its  ends, 
or  by  pressures  p  lbs.  per  inch 
of  its  length.  Let  us  suppose  at 
first  that  p  may  not  be  the  same  all  round,  being  some  function 
of  the  angle  a  o  p  =  6.  Draw  p  a  perpendicular  to  o  a.  f  with- 
out 'p  produced  bending  moments  at  all  the  sections  of  the 
ring ;  the  pressures  p  without  p  must  produce  the  same  bending 
moments.  Let  a  o  b  =  ^,  where  p  and  a  are  any  two  places  on 
the  ring,  and  a  is  one  end.  Bending  moment  at  p  due  to  f  is 
M  =  F  .  A  a,  or 

M  =  Fr  (1  —  C0S.6)  ....  (1). 

The  pressure  at  r  on  the  element  r  .  5^  is  jrS^,  and  the  bending 
moment  due  to  this  at  p  is  p%^  .  5^  .  sin  (6  —  ^),  and  we  require 

pi^  sin.(e-^)  .  rf^  =  F  r  (1  -  cos.a) ....  (2). 
'  0 

In  the  integral  ^  is  a  function  of  ^.  Now  we  know  that  in  general 

Jo  Jo 

and  hence  equation  (2)  is* 

f»  I     p  sin.^  .  d^  =  Fr(l  -  coB.e)  ....  (8). 

Differentiating  with  regard  to  $,  we  have  r^Bin.6=Fr  sin.9,  or 
p  =  r/r,  a  constant ....  (4). 
*  See  Appendix. 
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It  will  be  obserred  that  the  pressure  p  is  imiform  all  the  way 
round,  even  if  the  ring  yaries  greatly  in  section.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  proof  assumes  the  iSickness  to  be  everywhere  incon- 
siderable, liy  however,  we  assume  a  uniform  thickness,  it  is  easy 
to  see  Uiat  if  the  resultant  force  ?  exercised  by  the  clamp  acts  on 
each  end  exactly  at  the  mean  radius,  there  is  absolutely  a  constant 
pressure  per  in^  all  the  way  round.  In  Japan,  twenty  years  ago, 
tVofessor  R.  H.  Smith  told  me  that  the  above  proposition  was 
true.  I  worked  out  the  proof  very  easily.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
has  been  published  before. 

The  usual  method  of  making  the  rings  is  very  much  more 
mischievous  than  it  may  appear  to  be  on  a  hurried  examination 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  correct  method  is  adopted,  care  being 
taken  as  to  the  proper  method  of  applying  the  clamp,  piston  ring^ 
may  be  made  in  this  way  for  the  very  largest  cylinders,  and  it  is 
eTident  that  there  must  be  a  very  great  reduction  in  tiie  cost  of 
large  pistons  in  consequence. 

888.  Curvature. — The  curvature  of  a  drde  is  the  reciprocal  of  its 
radius ;  and  of  any  curve,  it  is  the  curvature  of  the  circle  which 
best  agrees  with  the  curve.  Tlie  curvature  of  a  curve  is  better 
given  as  "  the  angular  change  (in  radians)  of  the  direction  of  the 
curve  per  unit  length."    Now  draw  a  very  flat  curve,  with  very 

little  slope  t.    Observe  that  the  change  mi  or  ^  in  going  from  a 

point  p  to  a  point   a   is   abnost    exactly  a  change    of   angle 

I  change  in  ^  is  really  a  change  in  t,  the  tangent  of  an  angle ;  but 

when  an  angle  is  very  small,  the  angle,  its  sine  and  its  tangent, 

are  all  equal    .    Hence,  the  increase  in  ^  from  p  to  q,  di^-ided  by 

the  length  of  the  curve  p  q,  is  the  average  curvature  from  p  to  a ; 
and  as  p  a  is  less  and  less,  we  get  more  and  more  nearly  the 
curvature  at  p.    But  the  curve  b^g  very  flat,  the  length  of  the 

dv 
arc  p  a  is  really  So;,  and  the  change  in  —,  divided  by  Ix,  as  5z  gets 

less  and  less,  is  the  rate  of  change  of  ^  with  regard  to  x^  and  the 

d^  d^ 

symbol  for  this  is  ^.  •  Hence  we  may  take  ^  as  the  curvature 

of  a  curve  at  any  place^  when  it  is  everywhere  nesffly  horizontal. 
If  the  beam  was  not  straight  originally,  and  if  f/  was  its  small 

d^y 
deflection  from  straightness  at  any  point,  then  ^  was  its  original 

curvature.    We  may  generalise  the  following  work  for  beams 

d^  dht 

not  straight,  to  begin  with  by  using  ^,  [y-y*)  instead  of   ^ 

everywhere. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  a  beam  of  uniform  str^igth— that  is,  a 
beam  in  which  the  maximum  stress  /  (if  oompressire,  positive ;  U 
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tensile,  negative)  in  every  section  is  the  same— has  the  same 
curvature  everywhere,  if  its  depth  is  constant. 

Ji  d  is  the  depth,  the  condition  for  constant  strength  is  that 

U  M         '  ' 

-- ,  ^d  ss  + /,  a  constant.    But  -  as  ■  x  curvature;  hence  curva- 
ture =  -^ 
B.a 

Example,— In  a  beam  of  constant  strength,  if  i  sa —,  then 

^  =  y^(a  +  4«).  Integrating,we  find  ^.^  =  <?  +  «?  + J *«», 
and  again,  ,r7..ys=:«  +  «r  +  ^<KE^  +  i.  ha^^  where  e  and  e  must 
be  determined  by  some  given  conditions.    Thus,  if  -ihe  beam  is 

fixed  at  the  end,  where  a;  =  0,  and  j^  =  0  there,  and  also  y  =  0 

there,  then  c  =  0  and  «  =  0. 

339.  In  a  beam  originally  straight,  we  know  now  that  if  d?  is 
distance  measured  from  any  place  along  the  beam  to  a  section,  and 
if  j/  is  the  deflection  of  the  beam  at  the  section  and  i  is  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  section,  then 

•  dx2      EI    •  •  •  ^^^' 

where  m  is  the  bending  moment  at  the  section,  and  b  is  Young's 
modulus  for  the  material. 

We  give  to  ^  the  sign  which  will  make  it  positive  if  m 

is  positive.  If  u  would  make  a  beam  convex  upwards  and  y 
is  measured  downwards,  then  (1)  is  correct.    Again,  (1)  would 

W 


Tl^rrr 


Fig.  2S7. 

be  right  if  m  would  make  a  beam  concave  upwards  and  y  i» 
measured  upwards. 

Example  1. — Uniform  beam  of  length  I  fixed  at  one  end, 
loaded  with  weight  w  at  the  other.  Let  a;  be  the  distance  of 
a  section  from  the  fixed  end  of  the  beam.  Then  m  =  w  (/- ^r) ;  ao 
that  (1)  becomes 

w^  -'-*•    -W 
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Intogxatiug,  we  have,  as  e  and  i  are  oon^tantfl, 

-  £  =  fe  -  ia^  +  *. 

From  this  we  can  calculate  the  slope  eTerywhere. 

To  find  e  we  must  know  the  slope  at  some  one  place.  Now, 
we  know  that  there  is  no  slope  at  the  fixed  enc^  and  hence 

^  s  0,  where  jp  =  0 ;  hence  0  s  0.    Integrating  again. 

To  find  c,  we  know  that  y  =  0  when  a;  =  0,  and  hence  0  s  0 ; 
so  that  we  have  for  the  shape  of  the  heam — ^that  is,  the  equation 
giving  us  y,  the  deflection  for  any  point  of  the  heam —    . 

y  =  ^,(ite" -**»).. ..(3). 

We  usually  want  to  know  y  when  x  ^  ly  and  this  viQue  of  y 
is  called  d,  the  tnaTiTmiTn  deflection  of  the  beam ;  so  that 

Example  2.'-A  beam  of  length  /  loaded  with  w  at  the  middlt 
and  supported  at  the 
ends.     Observe .  that  . 
if  half  of  this  beam 
in  its  loaded  condition 
has  a  casting  of  cement 

made  round  it  so  that  jr . 

it  is  ligidly  held,  the       Wi.--— .— 1 ^ 

other  half  is  simply        ' 

a  beam  of  length  \  /,  J^^g-  228. 

fixed  at  one  end  and 

loaded   at   the  other   with  ^   w,  and,    according   to   the   last 

example,  its  Tna-rimnTn  deflection  is 

D  =  -     ^  OX  -To ....  (6). 

3  EI  48  .  Bi  ^  ' 

The  student  ouffht  to  make  a  sketch  to  illustrate  this  method  of 
Boh-ing  the  proUem. 

Example  3. — Beam  fixed  at  one  end  with  load  w  per  imit 
length  spread  over  it.  The  load  on  the  part  PQist&xPQortc 
{I  -  x).  The  resultant  of  the  load  acts  at  midway  between  p  and 
Q,  so,  multiplying  by  i  (/  -  a?),  we  find  m  at  p,  or 

M  =  Jit  (/  -  «)2 (6). 

Using  this  in  (I),  we  have ^|-  =  ^  -  2te  +  a^.    Integrating, 

we  have  —  /  =  ft?-&»  +  J«»  +  «.    This  gives  us  the  slope 
¥f    ax 


W 


2 
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ewmj  when.    Nov  ^  ==  0  when  «  ^r  0,  Ihobmb  Qm  Vmm  : 
«  s  0.    A^un  iniiyting. 


y  is  grefttert  at  the   end  where  jt  =  ^  so  thai  the  maziiiMim 
deflectumif 

D  sr  — — 3^,  or  D  s  ~ .  (8) 

24bi      •  8  Bi  ^  ' 

if  w  s  W,  the  whole  load  on  the  beam. 

Example  4. — ^Beam  of  length  /  loaded  imUonnly  with  w  per 
miit  length,  aapported  at  the  endiL  Each  of  the  sappoitmg 
forcee  is  half  the  total  load.  The  moment  about  f  of  \wl,  at  the 
distance  po,  is  against  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  I  call  this 
direction  negative;  the  moment  of  the  load  w  (\l  -  x)  at  the 
average  distance  Jp a  is  therefore  poeitiye,  and  henoe  the  bending 
moment  at  p  is 

-[w{V-»^-\» (¥-'?],<«-  {i"-? -  k^]  ■■•■  (9). 

go  that,  from  (1),  bi  0  =  -  ^iwfi  -  iwa'j .     lAteg;iatiiig,  we 


|wl 


T 


Fig.  SHk 


Jwl 


have  BI  ^  =s  -  Itp^  +  ^fcx^  +  e,tL  formula  which  enables  ns  to 

ax 
find  the  slope  everywhere,     e  is  determined  by  our  knowledge 

that  ^  s  0  where  x  ^0,  and  hence  «  s  0.     Integrating  again, 
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«iy  =  ^fvl^sfi  +  -ifWit*  +  0,  and    c  =  0,  because   v  =  0  whero 
sszO,    Hence  the  shape  of  the  beam  is 


y  =  ig7-,(3?^-2^)....(io). 

y  is  greatest  where  se  =  il,  and  is  what  is  usually  called  the 

maximuTn,  deflection  d  of  the  beam,  or  d  =  gg^^  if  w  =  /«^,  the 

total  load. 

Example  5. — ^In  any  beam,  whether  supported  at  the  ends  or 
not,  if  w  is  constant,  integrating  (4)  of  Art.  367,  we  find 

^  =  J  +  ira?,  and  M  =  rt  +  to  +  JU'*^ (5). 

In  any  problem  we  have  data  to  determine  a  and  b.  Take  the  case 
of  a  uniform  beam  uniformly  loaded,  and  merely  supported  at  the 
ends.  Measure  y  upwards  from  the  middle,  and  x  from  the 
middle.  Then  m  =  0  where*  =  J/  and  -  J/,  0  =  a  +  JW  +  J«^^, 
and  0  =  «  -  JW  +  iwP.  Hence  ft  =  0,  a  =  -  ^wPy  and  (6) 
becomes 

M  =  -  iwP  +  iwa^ (6), 

which  is  exactly  what  we  used  in  Example  4,  where  we  afterwards 
divided  ic  by  ei,  and  integrated  twice  to  find  y. 
With  regaid  to  the  following  important  practical  problem :— When 
the  sizes  of  an  angle  iron  are  given  to  find  the  least  radius  of  gyration  of 
its  section  about  a  line  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  I  give  students  a 
number  of  angle  irons  every  year ;  for  each  of  them  they  find  the  least 
radius  of  gyration.  From  the  tabulation  of  these  results  I  hope  to  get  an 
empirical  formula.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  publish  this  now,  but  I 
have  not  yet  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  results.  (See  Appendix.) 
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CHAPTER    XVni. 

SOME   WELL-KNOWN   BULBS   ABOUT   BEAMS. 

840.  When  beams  have  the  same  section  everywhere  we 
look  for  the  place  where  the  bending  moment  is  greatest,  as 
that  is  the  place  where  fracture  tends  most  to  take  place,  ftnd 
we  find  the  cross  section  to  withstand  this  greatest  bending 
moment.  We  shall  now  consider  such  a  uniform  beam  loaded 
and  supported  in  various  ways. 

Thus,  the  load  may  be  hung  from  one  end  of  the  beam,  the 
other  end  being  rigidly  fixed,  say  by  being  built  into  a  wall. 
When  we  say  that  the  end  of  a  beam  is  fijced,  we  mean  that  it 
is  rigidly  held  in  position,  whereas  when  we  say  that  a  beam  is 
supported  at  its  ends^  we  mean  that  it  is  merely  held  up  there. 
In  Table  VIII.  six  ways  are  shown  in  which  the  same  length  of 
beam  is  supposed  to  be  loaded.  The  total  load  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  in  every  case,  and  the  length  from  a  to  B  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same.  Then,  we  see  that  when  the  beam  is 
fixed  at  both  ends,  and  the  load  spread  over  it,  it  is  twelve  times 
as  strong  as  when  one  end  is  fixed,  and  the  whole  load  hung  from 
the  other  end.  This  means  that  if,  with  the  beam  fixed  at  one 
end,  a  load  of  one  ton,  hung  at  the  other  end,  breaks  the  beam, 
then,  when  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  the  load  spread  uniformly 
over  it,  the  same  sized  beam  will  carry  12  tons.  Hence,  if 
experiments  are  made  on  the  strength  of  the  beam  when  loaded 
in  any  of  these  ways  we  know  what  its  strength  ought  to  be  when 
loaded  in  any  of  the  other  ways.  Now  a  great  many  experi- 
ments have  been  made  upon  beams  of  rectangular .  section, 
supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  the  third  case 
given  in  the  Table  ;  and  from  these  experiments  we  know  how 
to  find  the  load  which  such  a  beam  will  carry.  Having  found 
this,  we  know  that  when  loaded  and  supported  in  a  different  way, 
the  beam  will  carry  more  or  less  according  to  the  numbers  in 
the  column  headed  "  Strength." 

341.  If  M  is  the  bending  moment  and  z  the  strength 
modulus  of  the  section,  and  f  the  stress  which  the  material 
will  stand,  m  =  z/.  .  .  .  (1). 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  beams  of  rectangular  section, 
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breadth  h,  depth  d;  the  strength  modulus  is  b  c^/6,  so  that 
li=/6(^/6....(2). 

Now  our  theory  is  based  on  the  idea  of  perfect  elasticity  ; 
we  cannot,  therefore,  assume  that  m  is  the  bending  moment 
which  will  break  a  beam  if /is  the  ultimate  tensile  or  compres- 
sive stress,  because  our  theory  cannot  hold  beyond  the  elastic 
limit,  but  we  find  by  experiment  that  the  breaking,  bending 
moment  is  proportional  to  b<P.  Thus  if  rectangular  beams  of 
the  same  material,  but  of  different  lengths  (I  feet),  breadths  (b 
inches),  and  depth  (d  inches)  are  supported  at  the  ends  and 
loaded  in  the  middle,  we  find  that  the  breaking  load  w  lb.  follows 
with  fair  accuracy  the  rule — w  =  cb  d^/l  (3)  where  c  is  given  in 
the  following  table  and  stands  for  1/18  of  our  old/  It  is  well 
to  try  to  remember  that  doubling  the  breadth  of  a  beam  doubles 
its  strength,  but  doubling  its  depth  gives  four  times  the  strength. 

TABLE   VII. 
Beams  Supfobted  at  the  Ends  and  Loaded  in  the  Middle. 


Nature  of  Material. 

e  to  Calculate  Strength. 

e  to  Oalculate  Deflection. 

Teak        .... 

820 

•00018 

Oak 

460  to  600 

•00044  to  -00020 

English  Oak 

557 

•0003 

Ash. 

676 

•00026 

Beech      . 

518 

•00031 

Pitch  Pine 

544 

•00035 

Red  Pine 

450 

•00023 

Fir. 

370 

•0005  to  0002 

Larch 

284 

•00041 

Deal 

600 

•00023 

Elm 

337 

•00061 

Cast  Iron 

2,540 

•000024 

Wrought  Iron 

3,470 

•000016 

Hammered  Steel 

6,400 

•000013 

Marble     . 

150 

... 

Good  Sandstone 

50  to  80 

... 

The  numbers  given  in  this  table  are  merely  the  average 
values  found  by  v.arious  experimenters.  You  may  wish,  how- 
ever, to  find  for  yourself  whether  they  are  correct  or  not.  You 
are  designing  a  beam  of  pitch-pine,  say ;  then  take  a  rod  of 
pitch-pine,  1  foot  long,  1  inch  broad,  1  inch  deep ;  support  it  at 
the  ends,  and  load  in  the  middle  till  it  breaks :  the  Table  says 
that  the  load  will  be  544  lbs.,  but  you  may  find  it  to  be  more 
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or  less  than  this.  Remember  also  that  it  is  •  near  the  middle 
that  your  beam  is  likely  to  break ;  this^  then,  ought  to  be  the 
soundest  and  most  evenly  grained  part  of  the  timber  if  possible, 
and  the  specimens  which  you  try  ought  to  be  as  nearly  sa 
possible  the  same  kind  of  timber. 

If  your  beam  is  loaded  or  supported  in  any  of  the  other  five 
ways  described  in  Table  VIIL,  you  will  multiply  the  breaking 
load  which  you  have  found  by  the  number  called  strength  in 
Table  VIIL     The  reason  is  obvious. 

842.  In  certain  standard  cases  we  like  to  state  algebraically 
the  amount  of  bending  moment  at  any  section  of  a  beam.  We 
shall  do  this  in  the  six  standard  cases,  so  well  known  to  all  carpen- 
ters, shown  in  pages  413  to  415. 

I.  Beam  of  length  I  inches  fixed  at  one  end  a,  loaded  only 
with  w  at  the  other  end  b.  At  a  section  x  inches  from  B  the 
bending  moment  is  evidently  M  =  w  a.  The  shearing  force  is 
s  =  —  w.  The  diagram.  Case  I.,  shows  m.  Notice  that  m  is 
greatest  at  A,  and  is  then  w  I, 

II.  Beam  fixed  at  a  (Case  II.,),  load  to  lb.  per  inch  of  its 

length  or  total  load  w  spread  uniformly.     Note  that  the  load  on 

p  B,  if  p  is  a  section  x  inches  from  b,  would  he  wxy  and  the 

resultant  of  this  acts  at  the  distance  ^  x  from  the  section,  so 

that  its  moment  ia  ^  xx  w  x  or  ^wa^.     It  is  greatest  at  A,  being 

there  J  w  ^.     s  the  shearing  force  at  p  is  —  w  oj.     Note  that 

w 
wl  =Yff  SO  that  the  bending  moment  anywhere  is  ^  j-  x^  and  is 

^  w  Z  at  the  end  A.  The  shearing  force  at  the  end  a  is 
numerically  greater  than  anywhere  else,  being  —  w. 

III.  Beam  of  length  ^,  load  w  in  middle  supported  at  the 
ends.     The  supporting  forces  are  each  ^  w.   At  a  section  x  inches 

^  from  either  end  the 

! 7  _] .  bending   moment   is 

r  "        •  .  -  iwjB,  being  -  i 

/WmuMiVi^vlVMli^^  w^    at  the    middle, 


-A  Ofr--x—¥p 


!  Wf-oO 


and     the     shearing 

force  s  is  -  ^  w  from 

A  to  the  middle,  when 

it   suddenly  changes 

^'  281.  and  becomes  +  ^  W 

from  the  middle  to  B. 

rV.  Beam  of  length  I  supported  at  the  ends,  load  w  lb.  per 

inch  of  its   length   or  total   load   w   spread   uniformly    {gee 
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Fig.  231).  The  supporting  forces  at  a  and  b  are  each  J  w 
or  ^w  L  At  p  if  o  P  =  a;,  the  bending  moment  is  the  moment 
of  the  supporting  force  about  p  minus  the  moment  of  the  load 
on  p B,  or,  since  o b  =  | Z  and  vb^  ^l  —  x, 

and  this  simplifies  toM  =  -Jte?(Z2  —  4  a^).  It  is  numerically 
greatest  at  the  middle  where  oj  is  o,  being  there  --  ^wP  oi* 
-  J  w  Z.     The  shearing  force  atpisJ«;Z  —  w(j^  i—^)t  or  w  x. 

The  student  ought  himself  to  draw  all  the  diagrams  of  M 
(bending  movement)  and  s  (shearing  force). 

The  diagrams  of  m  for  cases  V.  and  VI.  are  shown  in  the 
figures.  (Case  VI.  will  be  worked  out  in  Art  360).  They  are 
simply  the  diagrams  of  III.  and  IV.  with  the  average  value  of 
M  subtracted  from  every  ordinate — that  is,  the  whole  diagrams 
are  lowered  by  this  amount.  The  diagrams  of  s  are  exactly 
the  same  whether  a  beam  is  merely  supported  at  the  ends  or  is 
fixed,  if  the  loading  is  symmetrical  (see  Art.  362) — ^that  is,  the 
fixing  does  not  alter  the  actual  supporting  forces  at  the  ends. 

We  have,  in  fact,  the  following  rule  for  finding  the  bending 
moment  diagram  for  a  uniform  beam  symmetrically  loaded, 
fixed  at  the  ends.  Find  the  diagram  of  bending  moment  as  if 
the  beam  were  merely  supported  at  the  ends :  raise  it  by  a 
distance  equal  to  its  average  height.  We  now  have  the  diagram 
of  the  bending  moment  when  the  ends  of  the  beam  are  fixed. 

The  shearing  force  diagram  is  not  altered  by  fixing  the  ends. 

If  for  any  two  Mnds  of  loading  we  have  the  diagrams  of  m 
and  s,  then  for  the  two  kinds  of  loading  applied  at  the  same 
time  we  simply  add  algebraically  the  ordinates  of  the  separate 
diagrama 
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343.  At  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  in  Japan,  wo 
had  a  testing-machine  with  which  I  made  a  great  many 
experiments  with  my  students.  It  increased  the  load  on  a 
beam  at  a  uniform  rate^  and  registered  the  load  and  deflection 
of  the  beam  at  every  instant — that  is,  it  drew  a  curve,  each 
point  of  which  showed  the  deflection  and  the  load  which  pro- 
duced it.  Mr.  George  Cawley,  instructor  in  mechanical 
engineering  at  the  college,  lithographed  a  number  of  these 
curves,  taken  by  himself ;  and  alfiiough  the  experiments  were 
made  on  Japanese  wood,  so  that  the  actual  amounts  of  load  and 
deflection  are  not  of  general  interest,  yet  the  shapes  of  the 
curves  are  so  interesting  as  to  be  worthy  of  publication.  With 
only  one  exception,  two  beams  were  broken  and  two  curves 
taken  for  each  kind  of  wood.  The  mean  of  these  two  curves 
has  been  given  in  Fig.  232  — that  is,  a  curve  lying  between  the 
two.  The  specimens  were  all  free  from  knots.  They  were  all 
28  inches  long  and  If  inch  square.  The  distance  o  w  repre- 
sents one  ton,  and  the  distance  o  D  represents  a  deflection  of  2 
inches,  so  that  the  scale  of  the  diagram  is  known.  The  load 
was  in  each  case  added  to  at  a  uniform  rate,  beginning  with  o,- 
and  the  rate  at  which  it  increased  was  one  ton  in  two  minutes, 
and  we  see  from  the  figure  that  practically  only  in  three  cases 
did  the  breaking  of  the  beam  take  more  than  two  minutea 
The  end  of  each  curve  shows  where  the  specimen  broke ;  it  is 
easy  to  see  where  the  curve  ceases  to  be  a  straight  line — that 
is,  where  the  law,  "  Deflection  is  proportional  to  load,"  ceases 
to  be  true ;  and  this  point  is  therefore  the  elastic  Umit,  In 
some  cases  the  load  corresponding  to  the  elastic  limit  is  less 
than  half  the  breaking  load,  and  in  some  cases  greater 
than  this,  but  usually  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  about 
one-half. 

344.  What  about  beams  that  are  not  rectangular  in  section^ 
Suppose  we  have  a  beam  of  the  same  section  everywhere,  whose 
strength  and  sti&ess  we  know,  and  suppose  we  want  to  know 
the  strength  and  stifl&iess  of  another  beam  which  has  the  same 
form  of  section — that  is,  suppose  the  new  section  is  such  that 
all  the  old  lateral  dimensions  are  increased  in  a  certain  ratio — 
then  the  strength  and  stiflTness  increase  in  this  ratio  ;  if  all  the 
old  t^er^ico/ dimensions  are  increased  in  a  certain  I'atio,  then  the 
strength  increases  as  the  square  of  this  ratio,  and  the  stiflhesa 
increases  as  the  cube  of  this  ratio.  The  effect  of  change  of 
length  is  just  the  same  as  it  was  with  rectangular  beams,  and 
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Note. — Students  will  do  well  to  calculate  for  each  of  these  materials  (1) 
Young's  modulus,  (2)  e  and  e  of  Table  YII.,  and  insert  in  an  eztra  page  in 
their  copy  of  this  book. 
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we  know  the  effect  produced  by  different  methods  of  supporting 
and  loading  the  beam  from  Table  VIII. 

From  Arts.  341  and  342  it  is  evident  that  the  load  which 
a  beam  will  carry  without  breaking  is  proportional  to  the 
strength  modulus  of  its  section  divided  by  the  length  of  the 
beam.  The  deflection  of  the  beam  is  proportional  to  the  load 
multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the  length,  divided  by  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  cross  section, 

345.  Beams  of  uniform  strength  are  those  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  loading  is  exactly  known,  and  every  section  is  made 
just  of  such  a  shape  and  size  as  to  be  equally  ready  to  break 
with  all  the  other  sections.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  z, 
the  strength  modulus,  exactly  proportional  to  m.  Thus  taking 
up  the  four  well-known  cases  already  described;  let  us 
design  beams  of  rectangular  section  everywhere  of  breadth  h 
or  depth  d,  or  of  circular  section  of  diameter  d,  which  shall 
be  of  uniform  strength.  Note  that  for  a  rectangular  section 
z  a  6cP,  and  for  a  circular  section  z  a  d^,  in  the  case  of  the 
circular  section,  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  beam  are  of  the 
same  shape. 

Case  1. — M  =  wa?,  so  that  td^  <x  x.  Keep  h  constant,  the 
eloTation  showing  e^  is  a  parabola.  Keep  d  constant,  the  plan 
showing  6  is  a  tnangle.  ifi  <x  x,  bo  that  plan  and  elevation  are 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  cubic  parabola ;  anyhow,  it  is  easy  to 
draw. 

Owe  2. — H  a  a^,  so  that  hd'^  <x  x\  Keep  b  constant,  the 
elevation  showing  ^  is  a  triangle.  Keep  d  constant,  the  plan 
showing  6  is  a  parabola,  jj^  x  x^ ;  the  plan  and  elevation  are 
easily  drawn. 

Case  3. — ^From  the  middle  to  each  end,  this  beam  is  the  same  as 
the  beam  of  Case  1. 

Case  4.— M  a  (/«  -  4  a^),  so  that  bd^  a  (P  -  4a^).  Keep  b 
constant,  the  elevation  showing  e^  is  an  ellipse.  Keep  d  con- 
stant, the  plan  showing  b  is  two  parabolas,  ifi  <x  (P  -  4  x^j  so 
that  the  plan  and  elevation  are  easUy  drawn. 

We  cannot  treat  Cases  5  and  6  in  the  same  way,  because 
we  only  know  m  in  these  cases  on  the  assumption  that  the  beams 
are  of  the  same  section  everywhere  (see  Art.  862). 

EXERCISES. 
Boiled  girder  section,  or  two  equal  flanges  and  web,  like  a, 
Fig.  223.    In  Table  YI.  we  see  that  the  moment  ol  inertia  is 
I  =  I  ^  _  (^  -  3i)  rfji  I  .*.  12, 

and  the  strength  modulus  z  is  i  divided  by  idjiid  is  the  depth 
over  all,  di  the  depth  between  the  flanges,  b  breadth  of  either  flange, 
ki  the  thickness  of  web. 
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1.  Let  tho  student  calculate  i  and  z  in  all  the  cases  of  the  foUowing 
Table,  page  421. 

2.  Talang  /  »s  20  tons  per  square  inch  for  iron,  and  30  tons  for  steel, 
find  /z  in  eadi  case.  This  is  the  greatest  bending  moment  in  inch-tons 
whicLh  each  section  wiU  stand. 

3.  Show  that  a  beam  I  feet  long,  supported  at  tho  ends  and  loaded  in 
the  middle,  will  break  when  the  load  in  tons  is  /z  -s-  3  /.  (Mculate  this 
for  /  =s  10  feet  in  each  case  of  the  table. 

4.  Beams  10  feet  long.    For  one  ton  at  the  middle  the  deflection  in 

2  240  X  120* 
inches  is  d  =■  ^  .  ^ ^ns ♦  ®'  2*688  +  i.    Find  this  in  each  case. 

I  take  B  the  same  for  iron  and  steel — ^namely,  30  x  10'  lbs,  per  square 
inch. 

6.  An  iron  beam  of  the  rolled  girder  section  of  the  table,  18  inches 
deep,  26  feet  long,  Jixed  at  the  ends.  What  is  the  breaking  load  if 
spread  uniformly  ? 

Ant.j  The  load  for  a  10-foot  beam  in  the  table  is  89  tons ;  for  a  25- foot 

89 
beam,  supported  at  the  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  it  is  ^  x  10,  or 

zo 

35*6  tons.    Table  Ym.  shows  that  fixing  at  the  ends  and  loading  aU  oyer 
allows  us  three  times  as  much  breaking  load,  or  106*8  tons. 

6.  What  is  the  mid-deflection  of  &.e  beam  of  Exercise  5,  fixed  at  the 
ends,  when  the  load  spread  all  over  is  20  tons  P 

Jnt.,  For  a  10-foot  beam  it  would  be  *00223  x  *125,  according  to  the 
"  deflection  "  column  of  Table  VIII.;  and  for  a  25-foot  beam  we  multiply 
by  25*  -t-  10*,  and  the  answer  is  -0044  inch. 

7.  Compare  the  strength  to  resist  bending  of  a  wrought-iron  I  section 
when  it  is  placed  like  this :  I,  and  like  this :  m.  The  flanges  of  the 
beam  are  each  6  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick,  and  the  web  is  |  inch 
thick,  and  measures  8  inches  between  the  flanges.  Ans,,  4*67 ;  1. 

8.  What  is  the  greatest  stress  in  a  bar  which  is  subject  to  a  bending 
moment  of  4,000  inch-pounds  (1)  if  the  section  is  a  circle  of  }  inch 
radius;  (2)  if  of  I  form,  2  inches  deep  and  1  inch  wide,  the  web  and 
flanges  each  being  f  inch  thick.  Ans.,  5*4  tons;  3*1  tons. 

9.  Tlie  dimensions  of  the  section  of  a  cast-iron  girder  are  the  follow- 
ing:—top  flange,  4  by  li  inches;  bottom  flange,  12  by  1|  inches;  web, 
16  by  li  indues.  Betermine  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  and 
calculate  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section.  Find,  also,  the  moment 
of  resistance,  the  greatest  permissible  tensile  and  compressive  stresses 
being  2|  and  7^  tons  per  square  inch  respectively.  If  tiie  girder  be  20 
feet  long,  and  is  supported  at  its  two  ends,  find  also  the  greatest  safe  load 
which  it  wiU  carry  when  uniformly  distributed  along  its  length. 

Ans,y  7|  inch  from  bottom ;  2,280*5  inch-units;  800  ton-inches ;  26}  tons. 

10.  Find  the  moment  of  resLstance  to  bending  of  a  beam  of  wrought 
Iron  which  has  a  section  like  that  of  the  third  figure  in  Table  VI.,  taking 
d  :»  4  inches ;  depth,  5  inches ;  the  thickness  of  metal  everywhere,  I 
inch ;  and  / »»  20  tons  per  square  inch.  What  is  the  greatest  load, 
placed  at  the  centre,  whidi  a  10-foot  beam  of  this  section  will  stand  when 
supported  at  both  ends  ?  Atu.y  60*45  inch-tons ;  2  tons. 

11.  In  a  wrought-iron  girder,  supported  at  both  ends,  the  section  is 
that  shown  in  the  third  figure  of  Table  VI.  b  «»  8  inches,  b  ^=s  T  inches, 
if  "*  10  inches,  n  »  12  inches.     The  length  is  24  feet.     Find  the  groetest 
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iinifonnly  distributed  load  which  the  girder  will  safely  bear,  taking 
/  •=  9,000  Ibe.  per  square  inch.  Calculate  the  deflection  at  the  middle  of 
the  beam.  Ant.,  12*29  tons;  0*447  inches. 

12.  A  steel  pkte  girder,  70  feet  span,  7  feet  deep,  has  a  uniform  load 
of  1  ton  per  foot,  a  detached  load  of  10  tons  at  the  middle,  and  loads  of  6 
tons  each  at  15  feet  on  each  side  of  the  centre.  Find  the  diagram  of 
bending  moment,  and  state  its  amount  at  the  detached  loads.  ,  (^dculate 
the  best  areas  of  cross-section  of  the  booms  at  the  middle.  Take  6  tons 
per  square  inch  in  compression  and  7  tons  in  tension  as  safe  stresses. 

Ant.f  21*13  square  inches;  18*1  square  inches. 

13.  A  hollow  tube  of  wrought  iron  20  feet  long,  3  inches  outside  and 
2}  inches  inside  diameter.  Find  its  weight.  What  is  its  deflection  with 
its  own  weight  ?  What  further  weight  on  its  middle  wiU  it  carry  safely 
if/  SB  4i  tons  per  B(|uare  inch  ?        Ans,,  145*2  lbs. ;  *44  inch ;  158  lbs. 

14.  The  supporting  forces  of  a  35-foot  beam  are  20  and  15  tons. 
There  is  a  load  uniformly  spread  of  10  tons,  and  one  detached  load. 
Find  the  detached  load  and  its  posilion,  and  And  the  bending  moment  at 
the  detached  load,  and  also  at  the  middle. 

An8.y  25  tons  at  21  feet  from  one  end ;  262  foot-tons ;  218*7  foot-tons, 

15.  A  beam  70  feet  long,  with  weights  of  5,  2,  4,  6,  and  5  tons  at 
distances  10,  20,  30,  35,  and  60  feet  from  one  end.  Find  the  bending 
moment  at  each  of  these  places,  and  find  the  supporting  forces. 

Ans.,  117-1,  184*3,  231*4,  234,  and  102-9  foot-tons;  11*7  tons;  lO'S 
tons. 

16.  If  we  take  it  that  /  really  means  some  kind  of  ultimate  stress 
which  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  formula  for  a  rectangular  section : 

Greatest  bending  moment  */ .  -^, 

o 

we  know  that  in  a  beam  of  length  I  inches,  the  breaking  load  at  the 
middle  being  w,  the  beam  being  supported  at  the  ends,  the  breaking 

bending  moment  must  be  w//4,  and  hence  we  haye  'w//4  '^f-^t  <^ 

w=  f/.  ^.    In  the  beams  of  Table  VII.,*  —  1  inch,  rf  =  1  inch,  I  —  12 

inches.    Calculate/ for  each  of  the  materials  mentioned  in  Table  YII. 

17.  A  beam  12  inches  long,  1  inch  broad,  1  indi  deep,  has  a  deflection 
D  for  a  load  of  1  lb.  The  values  of  d  are  given  in  Table  YII.  for  many 
materials.    They  are  there  called  e.    Calculate  the  Young*B  modulus  in 

each  case.    Here  n  "^  ^^^^^  becomes 

tg/»  _  1  X  12»  X  12  _  482 
""481^  ^   iS  xl  X  e    ^   e  ' 

Thus,  for  English  oak  *  «  *0003,  or  3  x  10"*,  and  hence  B  —  1,440,000. 
Divide,  therefore,  432  by  every  number  in  the  "deflection''  column  of 
Table  VII.  to  find  Young's  modulus. 

18.  A  bar  of  wrought  iron  3  inches  broad  and  1}  inch  thick  is 
supported  in  a  horizontal  position  at  two  points  2}  feet  apart.  What 
deflection  at  the  middle  will  be  caused  by  placing  there  a  load  of  15 
cwts. ?  Atu.j  0004  inch. 

19.  A  straight  bar  of  wrought  iron  1  inch  x  1  inch  in  section  is 
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loaded  as  a  tie  "bax  with  5  tons.  It  is  found  that  the  poition  between  two 
points  on  ity  4  feet  apart,  elongates  '019  inch.  What  is  the  value  of  bP 
If  the  bar  be  subject  to  a  bending  moment  of  1,800  inch-pounds,  what 
would  be  the  radius  of  curvature?  Find  also  the  greatest  stress  and 
deflection  if  the  bar  be  supported  at  points  4  feet  apart  and  loaded  with 
120  lbs.  at  the  middle.    Ana.,  283  X  10« ;  109  ft. ;  8,640  lbs. ;  00123  inch. 

20.  A  square  barf  inch  x  |  inch  is  subjected  to  a  bending  moment  of 
350  inch-pounds.  'V^^t  is  the  greatest  stress  in  the  bar,  and  the  radius 
of  the  circle  into  which  it  is  bent,  b  being  taken  at  2,000,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  ?  Ans.,  4,978  lbs. ;  12*5  ft. 

21.  A  bar  of  deal  6  feet  long,  2  inches  broad,  and  3  inches  deep, 
supported  at  the  ends,  is  broken  by  a  weight  of  1,200  lbs.  suspended  at 
the  centre.  What  uniformly  distributed  load  would  a  beam  of  the  same 
length  and  material  bear  if  the  depth  were  4  inches  and  breadth  3  inches  ? 

An8,y  6,400  lbs. 

22.  Sketch  the  diagrams  of  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  for  a 
uniform  beam,  supported  at  both  ends,  30  feet  long,  weighing  10  lbs.  per 
foot  run,  and  carrying  a  load  of  1  ton  at  a  point  12  feet  from  one  end. 
Give  the  numerical,  values  of  the  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  for 
the  middle  transverse  section  of  the  beam. 

.   Ant.,  896  lbs. ;  174,780  inch  lbs: 

23.  A  beam  42  feet  span  supports  five  wheels  of  a  locomotive.  The 
fore  wheel  is  1  foot  from  the  loft  end,  and  the  distances  between  the 
wheels,  in  order,  are  5,  8,  10,  and  7  feet,  and  the  loads  transmitted  to  the 
beam,  in  order,  are  5,  5,  11,  12,  and  9  tons.  Find  the  maximum  bending 
moment.  Ans.^  3,612  inch  tons, 

346.  In  designing  railway  girders  the  theory  of  bending  is 
found  to  lead  to  useful  rules ;  but  in  machine  design  some  judg- 
ment is  necessary  in  applying  rules,  and  want  of  judgment  is 
conspicuous  sometimes  in  the  writers  of  books  on  this  subject. 
What  we  would  urge  upon  students  is  the  necessity  for  a  great 
respect  being  shown  to  what  are  sometimes  called  "rule-of- 
thumb-proportions":  great  respect,  tempered  by  criticism. 
When  all  the  people  of  an  old  trade  have  made  a  pedestal  or 
hanger  of  much  the  same  proportions,  we  must  remember  that 
these  proportions  have  been  reached  at  considerable  cost  in 
trials  and  failures. 

347.  The  Teeth  of  Wheels. — ^When  toothed  wheels  drive 
each  other,  their  teeth  tend  to  break  like  little  beams  fixed  at 
one  end.  It  is  usual  in  considering  their  strength  to  regard  the 
pressure  between  two  teeth  as  acting  at  a  corner,  because  this 
may  accidentally  occur,  and  it  is  the  most  tiying  condition. 
There  are  usually  two  pairs  of  teeth  in  contact  at  once,  so  we 
consider  that  only  half  the  total  horse-power  has  ever  to  be 
transmitted  by  one  pair  of  teeth.  This  transmitted  horse-power, 
multiplied  by  33,000,  divided  by  the  circumferential  velocity  of 
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Fig.  288. 


the  wheel  in  feet  per  minute,  is,  of  course,  the  force  in  poimdfi 
which  each  tooth  has  to  withstand  {see  Art.  41).  Imagine  the 
tooth  to  tend  to  break  at  a  section  aLcdbj  Fig.  233,  making  45* 
with  the  depth  a  H,  just  as  we  know 
it  would  break  if  the  comer  were 
struck  smartly  with  a  hammer.  This 
consideration  leads  to  the  rule  that 
the  square  of  the  pitch  is  propor- 
tional to  the  force,  divided  by  the 
greatest  safe  stress  per  square  indi 
to  which  the  mateml  may  be  sub- 
jected. If  teeth  are  so  carefully 
trimmed  up  that  we  imagine  the  load 
always  to  be  distributed  over  the 
whole  breadth,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  pitch  ought  to  be  proportional 
to  the  force  per  inch  breadth  of  wheel.  Taking  the  first 
case,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  practical  rule  becomes 

p  =  c  y/ujv 

where  H  is  the  horse-power  transmitted  at  a  velocity  of  v  feet 
per  minute.  If  p  is  the  pitch  in  inches,  c  may  be  taken  as  7  for 
well-made  cast-iron  wheels  working  without  shock ;  c  is  9  for 
ordinary  mill  wheels;  c  is  11  in  wheels  subjected  to  shocks;  e 
is  also  usually  taken  as  1 1  in  mortise  wheels.  At  high  speeds 
c  is  usually  taken  greater  as  shocks  are  probably  greater. 

Exercise, — A  spur  wheel  making  100  revolutions  per  minute 
has  60  cogs  of  3  inch  pitch  (the  circumference  is  therefore  180 
inches,  or  15  feet,  so  that  t?  =  1,500  feet  per  minute);  what 
power  will  it  transmit  safely  t  Here  vp^/c^  is  1,500  x  9  -rc*,  so 
that  the  horse-power  is — 

275  in  the  most  favourable  case, 

167  in  mills, 

112  when  there  is  much  shock. 

When  teeth  are  well  trimmed  we  may  take  it  that  the  above 
numbers  fore  ought  to  be  diminished  by  25  percent,  if  the  breadth 
of  the  wheel  is  four  times  the  pitch.  In  very  broad  bevel  wheels 
the  above  velocity  is  to  be  taken  as  the  average  velocity.  In 
prdinary  or  narrow  bevel  wheels  it  is  the  velocity  of  the  inner 
parts  pf  the  teeth. 
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348.  Similar  Structures  Similarly  Loaded.— If  a  girder  ia 
loaded  mainly  by  its  own  weight,  then  any  other  girder  made  to 
the  same  drawings  but  on  a  different  scale  would  be  a  similar 
structure  similarly  loaded ;  and  this  is  the  name  given  to  all 
structures  made  from  the  same  drawings  but  to  different  scales, 
if  their  loads  are  in  the  same  proportions  to  the  weights  of  the 
structures  themselves.  It  will  be  found  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
stress  at  similar  places  is  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  structure 
— that  is,  the  weakness  of  the  structure  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  its  size. 

This  is  easily  seen  if  we  imagine  the  structure  to  be  such  a 
simple  one  as  a  rod,  a,  Fig.  234,  carrying  a  weighty  ball,  w.  If 
there  is  another  such  arrangement,  of  twice  the  size  in  every 
direction,  the  area  of  cross  section  of  the  rod  would 
be  four  times  as  great ;  but  the  load  to  be  carried 
would  be  eight  times  as  great,  and  therefore  the 
stress  per  squaire  inch  at  a  section  would  be  twice 
as  great— that  is,  the  larger  rod  and  ball  would  be 
twice  as  weak.  As  the  stress  would  be  twice  as 
great  and  the  length  of  the  rod  twice  as  great,  the 
extension  would  be  four  times  as  great  The  exten* 
sion  of  the  rod  per  foot  in  length  would  only  be 
twice  as  great.  In  the  same  way  a  beam  of  cast 
iron,  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long,  is  1,700  times 
too  light  to  break  with  its  own  weight,  whereas  a 
beam  of  cast  iron  whose  length,  breadth,  and  depth 
are  in  the  same  proportion,  if  1,700  feet  long  and  ^^«'  284. 
1,700  inches  square  in  section,  would  break  with 
its  own  weight.  The  deflection  of  similar  beams  similarly 
loaded  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  dimensions ;  but 
the  deflection  per  foot  of  length  is  only  proportional  to  their 
dimensions. 

Imagine  similar  beams  of  the  same  material  whose  similar 
dimensions  are  as  1  to  s  and  the  loads  are  as  1  to  s* ;  evidently 
bending  moments  will  be  as  1  to  s^;  moments  of  inertia  of 
cross  sections  will  be  as  1  to  s* ;  curvatures  at  similar  places 
will  be  equal ;  deflections  will  be  as  1  to  s^ ;  stresses  will  be  as 
1  to  s. 

If  we  dare  take  the  loading  of  similar  ships  as  1  to  s°  where 
n  is  something  between  2  and  3,  bending  moments  will  be  as 
1  to  s"  +  * ;  curvatures  will  be  as  1  to  s^"' ;  deflections  will  be 
as  1  to  s°"^ ;  stresses  will  be  as  1  to  s""*' 
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In  machines,  accelerating  forces  are  proportional  to  B  X 
masses  x  n^  if  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second  or  per 
minute.  Hence  in  similar  machines  the  forces  are  proportional 
to  s*  N^,  bending  moments  are  proportional  to  s^  N^,  curvatures 
to  s  N^,  deflections  to  N^  s',  stresses  to  s^  N^.  If,  therefore,  the 
stresses  due  to  mere  accelei*ation8  in  machines  are  to  be  the 
same,  s  n  must  remain  constant — that  is,  if  the  she  of  a  machine 
is  doubled  its  speed  must  be  halved. 

348a.  Strength  of  Ships.— Let  a  c  represent  the  length  of  a 
ship.  Imagine  the  ship  divided  bv  sections  at  equidistant 
points  in  A  c.  Let  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  w  represent 
the  weights  of  these  portions,  and  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  b 
represent  the  buoyancy  or  weights  of  water  displaced  b^  them. 
The  two  areas  must  be  equal,  and  their  centres  of  gravity  he  on  the 
same  ordinate.  The  ship  is  "  water-borne  "  at  D  and  b.  We  take 
the  vertical  distances  between  a  b  d^  and  a  w  d^,  and  between  o  b  b^ 
and  c  w  E^,  as  representing  the  downward  load  per  foot  or  per  inch 

B 


on  abeam  A  d,  and  on  c  e  and  the  vertical  distances  between  d^  b  v^ 
and  D^  w  b^  as  upward  load  per  foot  or  per  inch  on  the  part  of  the 
beam  bb.  If  we  set  off  Ihese  distances,  therefore,  as  ordinates 
from  a  line  a  o  (Fig.  234a),  we  have  the  curve  of  positive  and 
negative  loading  of  a  beam.  We  can  use  them  to  obtain  the  shear- 
ing force  and  bending  moment  at  every  section  of  the  beam  or  ship. 
Even  when  lying  level,  it  is  evident  that  the  loads  on  a  ship, 
regarded  as  a  beam,  are  in  other  directions  besides  the  vertical. 
Shipbuilders  must  also  take  account  of  the  loading  due  to  the 
inertia  of  the  parts  of  the  ship  in  her  various  kinds  of  motion. 
When  these  loading  forces  are  known  it  is  not  difficult  to  calculate 
the  strength.  Besides  the  strength  as  a  whole,  it  is  important  to  see 
how  each  part  communicates  the  load  on  it  to  the  general  systeoL 
The  complete  problem  is  therefore  a  complicated  one,  which,  how- 
ever, can  all  be  worked  out  according  to  the  principles  given  in  this 
book.  The  general  student  is  supposed  to  know  tiie  above  simple 
method  of  obtaining  loading  and,  therefore,  bending  moment  and 
shearing  force  at  ea2h  section  of  the  ship  as  if  it  were  a  besm. 
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DIAGRAMS  OF   BENDING   MOMENT  AND   SHEARING   FORCE. 

349.  When  a  beam  is  loaded  in  any  way  whatever,  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  by  a  graphical  method  the  diagram  of  bending  moment ; 
in  fact,  in  finding  tho  supporting  forces  one  finds  the  diagram 
of  bending  moment  Let  A  B  (Fig.  235)  represent  the  length  of 
a  beam  which  has  three  ver- 
tical loads— 1,  2,  3.  To  find 
the  vertical  supporting  forces 
at  A  and  b^  draw  the  unclosed 
force  polygon,  K  L  (Fig.  236) — 
before  the  student  arrives  at 
this  part  of  the  book  he  will 
probably  have  drawn  other 
force  polygons  where  all  the 
sides  were  really  in  the  same 
straight  line — 1,  2,  and  3  (Fig. 
236),  representing  in  direction 
and  magnitude  the  three  loads 
of  Fig.  235.  Choose  any  point 
o.  Join  o  K,  0  1  2,  0  2,  3,  and 
O  L  (o  2,  3^  means  the  line  join- 
ing o  with  the  point  where  the 
sides  2  and  3  meet).    Now  draw  Fig.  286. 

the  link  polygon  (Fig.    235), 

beginning  at  any  point  a,  in  the  vertical  from  A,  and  ending 
in  the  point  b.  Now  a  6  is  the  side  closing  the  link  polygon. 
Draw  o  n  (Fig.  236)  parallel  to  ab  (Fig.  235).  Then  l  n  is 
the  amount  of  the  supporting  force  at  b,  and  N  K  is  tho 
amount  of  the  supporting  force  at  A.  Also  draw  any  vertical 
line,  8  T  (Fig.  235).  Then  the  length  s  t,  intercepted  by  the 
sides  of  the  link  polygon,  represents  tJie  bending  moment  of  the 
beam  at  amy  point  p  on  some  scale  which  it  is  easy  to  find. 

To  prove  this :  Draw  o  u  horizontally.  The  moment  at  any 
point  p  due  to  the  supporting  force,  NxatA,  Isnkxap;  and 
this  is  equal  to  o  h  x  p  t  ;  for,  by  similar  triangles, 

a  T  :  T  p  :  :  o  N  :  N  K, 
and  therefore  ▲p:tp::oh:nk. 
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This  second  proportion  gives  n  x .  ▲  p  equal  to  o  h  .  t  7.  In  the 
same  way  the  moment  at  p  due  to  the  force  1  is  oh.fb;  and 
hence  the  true  moment  at  p,  being  the  difference  of  these,  is 
o  H .  8  T.  Let  the  student  prove  as  an  exercise  that  if  the  beam  is 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  1  inch  represented  by  x  inches,  and  if  the  loads 
are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  1  pound  represented  by  y  inches,  then  s  T 
is  the  bending  moment  at  p,  on  a  scale  such  that  1  pound-inch  is 

represented  by  -^  inches,  o  h  being  measured  m  inches. 

If  the  load  is  not  concentrated  at  a  number  of  points,  it  is 
usual  to  imagine  it  divided  into  a  number  of  loads,  each  of  which 
acts  at  one  point.  The  diagram  of  bending  moment  is  drawn  in 
the  way  which  I  have  just  described,  and  then  for  the  polygon 
with  its  straight  sides  we  substitute  a  curve  which  touches  aU  the 
sides  of  the  polygon. 

After  you  have  found  a  diagram  of  bending  moment,  if  you 

wish  to  see  the  effect  of  additional  loads,  draw  a  diagram  for  these 

loads  as  if  they  acted  alone,  but  take  care  that  the  horizontal 

distance  o  h  is  the  same  as  before.    Add  together  the  ordinates  of 

your  two  diagrams  to  get  your  new  diagram  of  bending  moment 

for  all  the  lo|ids. 

350.  It   is  very  unfortunate  that  this  subject  is  usually 

taken  up  from  an  academic  standpoint.     Students  discuss  much 

theory  sufficiently  well  for  examination  purposes,  but  they  do  not 

understand  the  most  elementary  things.     They  seldom  state  on 

a  drawing  what  is  the  actual  bending  moment  in  pound  or  ton^ 

inches  at  any  section.     Nor,  indeed,  da  they  ever  seem   to 

use  these   drawings  for  practical  purposes     Instead  of  one 

diagram  covering  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  we  have  the  usual 

diagram  looking  like  a  mere  book  illustration  in  size. 

A  student  will  find  that  unless  he  works  a  number  of 
exercises  graphically  he  cannot  comprehend  this  subject.  Let 
him  take  such  an  exercise  as  this.  A  beam  a  B  is  loaded  with 
5  tons  at  c,  7  tons  at  D,  2  tons  at  E  where  A  c  is  8  feet,  A  d  is 
13  feet,  A  E  is  18  feet,  a  b  is  24  feet.  It  is  also  loaded  with  1 
ton  per  foot  from  A  to  c,  0*5  tons  per  foot  from  c  to  D,  0*7  tons 
per  foot  from  d  to  E,  and  0*8  tons  per  foot  from  e  to  B.  It  is 
worth  while  making  a  diagram  for  the  distributed  load,  its 
ordinate  showing  the  amount  of  load  per  foot  or  per  inch. 

Take  also  a  case  with  no 

r^Jr—T — ^  p     detached   loads   but    only   a 

M"^^  jwl  j      [^■'^^--...-^--^    diagram   showing  w  lb.  per 

j      M  J      j    '  •   •         •      i    inch  as  shown  in  Fig.  237. 

'  ^A    H     K     I     '  5»    We  divide  the  area  up  into  a 

i  1    convenient  number  of  ^arts, 

\  Fig.  237.  I     C  F  H  A,  F  I  K  H,  &C      Find  the 
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centre  of  gravity  of  i  J  L  k  and  let  t^k  arrow  there  represent 
the  area  i  J  l  K-^that  is,  the  load  on  the  portion  k  L.  The 
student  ought  to  state  to  what  scale  his  area  represents 
load.  Thus  we  represent  the  whole  by  a  number  of  detached 
loads;  we  draw  the  diagram  of  bending  moment  which  is  a 
polygon,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  lines  f  h,  i  k,  j  l,  &c,,  pro- 
duced, meet  the  polygon  at  points  which  are  on  the  true  bending 
moment  diagram  for  the  distributed  load,  and  so  the  curve  is 
easily  drawn  touching  the  polygon  at  these  points. 

361.  It  is  proved  in  Art.  339  that  if  d  is  the  greatest  distance 
moved  by  any  point  in  a  beam,  and  this  is  called  the  beam's  deflec- 
tion, and  if  the  cross-section  is  the  same  everywhere,  w  the  load, 
L  the  length,  z  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  eoction,  and  b  the 
modulus  of  elasticity, 

W  li' 

D  =  ;; —  for  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other. 

3  EI 
1  WL* 

D  =  -    —  for  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  uniformly. 

_   1  w  l'  f  or  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  in 

^  ~  48    bT  the  middle. 

_    6  w  L*  for  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded 

^  ~  384  bT  uniformly. 

The  third  of  these  formula  is  the  one  most  needed.    It  is  by 

means  of  this  fomwla  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  generally 

determined.     Thus  in  careful  experiments  with  an  iron  beam 

1  inch  broad,  1  inch  deep,  carried  on  supports  24  inches  asunder, 

suppose  we  find  that  a  load  of  2,000  lbs.  produces  a  deflection  of 

1x1x1x1 
one-quarter  of  an  inch.    Now,  i  for  the  beam  is  — . 

or  r^.    The  third  formula  given  above  becomes 

J^  2,000  X  24  X  24  X  24 
''^^  "  16  3  B  X  T>r  ' 

and  from  this  we  find  that  b  is  27,648,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Again,  taking  the  third  of  the  cases  shown,  I  find  that  560  lbs. 
produced  a  deflection  of  0*22  inch  in  a  beam  of  wood  24  inches 
long,  1|  inch  square,  supported  at  the  ends.    Here 

I   =  1-76  X  1-76  X  1-76  x  175  +  12,  or  -781, 
,       „^        1   560  X  24  X  24  X  24 

*^^   •2^  =  1-6 — 3inrT8-i — ' 

from  which  we  find  that  s  is  938,656  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Again,  from  Table  VII.,  we  see  that  a  beam  of  teak  12  inches 
long,  1  inch  broad,  1  inch  deep,  gets  a  deflection  of  -00018  inch  for 
a  load  of  1  lb.     Here  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section 

•       ^  A     AAAIO  1    1    X   12   X   12   X   12     .  ^.  ^  ^    ^ 

IS  j^  and   00018  =  j^  — ,  from  which  we  find 

.    that  E  for  teak  is  2,400,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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882.  Taksasmall  bAi,  Jlb,  Fig.  238,  8app<Nried  at  the  ends, 
and  load  it  in  the  middle.  Measure  carefollj  the  deflection  or 
lowering  of  the  middle  point  This  is  called  the  deflection  of 
SDch  a  beam.  Now  this  distance  will  usoally  be  small,  and  so 
we  had  better  magnify  it  by  letting  the  string  c  w  pass  over 
the  little  axle  s,  which  carries  a  long  pointer.  'Diis  pointer  wiU 
show  on  the  scale  p  K  a  magnification  of  ihe  deflection.     We 


Fig.  288. 

shall  find  that  the  more  load  we  place  at  c  the  greater  is  the 
deflection ;  and  in  fact  the  deflection  is  proportional  to  the  load, 
until  our  loads  become  great  enough  to  produce  permanent  set, 
when  (Art.  244)  the  deflections  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
load.  If  now  we  use  a  beam  of  the  same  material  but  of  double 
the  breadth,  then  for  the  same  load  we  shall  get  one-half  the  old 
deflection.  If  we  use  a  beam  of  double  the  depth,  then  for  the 
same  load  we  shall  get  only  one-eighth  of  the  old  deflection. 
Also,  if  we  double  the  length  of  our  beam,  using  the  same  load, 
we  shall  get  eight  times  the  old  deflection.  A  very  instructivo 
series  of  experiments  may  be  made  very  easily  in  this  subject^ 
and  we  shall  not  thoroughly  understand  the  matter  unless  we 
make  a  few  such  experiments.     It  is  found  that  a  beam  of  pitch 
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pine,  1  foot  long,  1  inch  broad,  and  1  inch  deep,  supported  at 
its'  two  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  is  deflected  '00035  inch 
by  a  load  of  1  lb.  This  explains  the  numbers  given  in  Table  VII. 
It  is  found  that  if  the  same  beam  is  fixed  atone  end  and  loaded 
at  the  other  (first  case  of  Table  VIII.),  the  deflection  is  16  times 
as  great,  whereas  if  the  beam  is  fixed  at  both  ends  and  the  load 
is  spread  uniformly  (last  case  of  Table  VIII.),  the  deflection  is 
only  '125,  or  one-eighth  as  great.  This  explains  the  "deflec' 
tion  "  column  of  Table  VIII. 

The  rule,  then,  to  find  the  deflection  in  inches  of  any  beam 
loaded  in  any  of  the  ways  shown  in  Table  VIII.  is  this : — MvMiply 
together  the  cube  of  Hie  length  in  feet,  the  totalload  in  pou/nds,  the 
number  called  deflection  in  Table  VIII,,  and  tlie  number  called 
deflection  in  Table  YII,,  and  divide  the  product  by  t/ie  breadth  of 
the  beam  in  inches^  amd  by  tJw  cube  of  the  depth  in  inches. 

Example, — A  beam  20  feet  long,  10  inches  broad,  15  inches 
deep,  of  pitch  pine,  fixed  at  one  end  and  having  spread  all  over 
it  a  total  load  of  4,000  lbs. — what  is  its  deflection  ?  Here  the 
number  in  Table  VIII.  is  6,  and  in  Table  VII.  it  is  '00035  ;  hence 
we  have  20  x  20  x  20  x  4,000  x  6  x  '00035  divided  by  10,  and 
again  divided  by  15  times  15  times  15,  which  gives  as  answer  1  "99 
inch.     The  end  of  the  beam  would  be  deflected  this  distance. 

A  beam  is  said  to  be  stiff  if  its  deflection  is  small,  and  we 
say  that  the  stifhess  of  a  beam  supported  and  loaded  in 
the  vaiious  ways  shown  in  Table  VIII.  is  for  the  various  cases 

T7)  7)  1)  1'6»  ^}  ^*  ^  ^^^^  &  beam  of  a  certain  length  carrying 
16  o 

a  certain  load  is  128  times  stifler  when  it  is  fixed  at  the  ends 

and  loaded  uniformly  than  when  it  is  fixed  at  one  end  and 

loaded  at  the  other  end 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  when  we  double  the  breadth  of 
a  beam  we  double  its  strength  and  also  its  stiffness,  but  if  we 
double  its  depth  we  get  four  times  the  strength  and  eight  times 
the  stiflftiess.  Beams  required  to  be  very  stifi"  ought  to  be  very 
deep.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  they  are  laterally 
supported,  else  they  will  buckle.  If  you  double  the  length  of 
a  beam  you  get  half  the  strength,  but  you  only  get  cue-eighth 
of  the  stiffness. 

353.  The  student  must  see  that  the  heights  of  the  points 
on  the  force  polygon ;  for  example,  the  heights  of  the  points 
between  1  and  2,  2  and  3,  &c.  (Fig.  236),  above  N,  give  him  the 
ordinates  of  his  shearing  force  diagram  so  that  he  can  obtain 
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this  diagram  by  horizontal  projectioiL  When  the  loads  are 
distributed,  at  points  like  h,  k  and  L  of  Fig.  237,  the  ordinates 
are  the  same  as  if  the  loads  were  detached,  and  they  may  be 
joined  by  a  curve. 

We  shall  now  consider  a  number  of  cases  where  arithmetic 
and  algebra  help  out  our  graphical  methods  of  working. 

864.  If  the  loads  on  a  Btractnre  are  w,,  w,,  etc.,  the  stresses  and 
strams  everyvhereare  the  sum  of  those  that  wovdd  be  produced  if  each 
load  acted  alone.  We  find  this  true  in  all  cases  that  we  try,  unless, 
indeed,  in  certain  cases  where  instability  is  produced.   It  is  usually 

supposed  to  be  a  mere 
^  p-  statement  of  the  mathe- 

~  matical  law  of  superposi- 

tion of  small  effects.  We 
know,  at  all  events,  that 
the  bendin«p  moment  at 
any  part  of  a  beam  due 
to  loads  Wp  Wf,  etc. ,  act- 
ing  together,  is  the  sum 
of  the  bending  moments 
due  to  each  actmg  singly. 
Exercise,— In  Fig.  239 
loads  B  s  10  tons  and  s  =s 
16  tons  act  at  the  ends  o 
and  D ;  supporting  forces 
F  and  Q  act  at  a  and  b. 
Draw  the  diagrams  of 


Fig.  289. 


c  A.  =  5  feet,  A  B  =  16  feet,  b  d  =  3  feet, 
bending  moment  and  shearing  force. 

Answer, — c  b  f  d  c  is  the  diagram  of  bending  moment,  where 
A  E  represents  50  foot-tons  and  b  f  represents  45  foot-tons.  The 
supporting  forces,  which  are  easily  foimd  graphically  and  analytic- 
ally, are  p  =  10*33  tons,  q  =  14*67  tons.  Hence  tiie  diagram  of 
shearing  force  Isdohuklcd,  where  do=-15,  bis=-  0*33, 
A  K  =  +  10,  all  in  tons. 

Exercise,— In  Fig.  240  a  weightless  beam  rests  on  supports 


Fig.  240. 


at  A  and  b;   torques  m^  and  m^  are  applied  at  c  and  d.     Find 
the  bending  moment  and  shearing  force  everywhere. 

Evidently  p  and  q  are  equal  and  opposite ;  pxABssmi-m,, 

**  '  ~  — AB — '  ^  ^ AB — *      If  P  18  an  upward  force, 

Q  must  be  a  force  holding  the  beam  down  at  b.     Thus,   let 
!»!  =  30  ton -feet,  m,  s  17  ton-feet;   let  ab  be   15  feet.     Then 
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p  ss  13/15  ion,  Q  s  -  13/15  ion.  b  is  zero  from  d  io  b,  -  13/15 
ton  from  b  io  a;    and  again  sero  from  a  io  c.     The  bendmg 

moment  from  d  to  b  is 

^ ^  constant  and  equal  to  m^ ; 

from  B  to  A  it  increases 
to  Iffy  and  remains  con- 
stant from  A  to  c. 

coHJKDcis  the dia- 
giam  of  bending  moment, 
where  c  o = a  h  represents 
fMj,  and  JB  =  KD  ==  m^ 
-DBBFACD  is  the  dia- 
gram of  shearing  force 
where    b  b  s  a  7  =    - 

Fig.  241.  J  13/15. 

Ex&rexBe, — Let  the  beam  of  Fig.  240  have  moments  m^  and  m^ 
applied  at  its  ends,  as  shown  in  Fig.  241 ;  also  let  it  have  a  load  of 
Wi  lbs.  (say  5  tons)  at  t  (say  that  a  t  is  6  feet).  This  of  itself 
would  produce  bending  moment,  as  shown  at  alb  of  Fig.  242, 
where  t  l  is  -  18  ton-feet, 
and  would  produce  support- 
ing forces  p  =  3  tons,  u  =  2 
tons.  The  shearing  force 
diagram  is  bxytunab, 
where  b  x  =  t  y  s  2  tons, 
and  AN  =  TU=  -  3  tons. 
Now  imagine  the  beam 
loaded  with  1  ton  per  foot 
on  c  A  and  0*5  tons  per  foot 
on  B  D.     If  c  d'  =  Xy  the 

bending  moment  at  d'  is  1  x  x  x  }  «  or  J  d^,  and  at  a  it  is  ^  (o  a)* 
or  12*5  ton-feet.  The  bending  moment  curve  ce  is  parabolic. 
Similarly  the  bending  moment  curve  d  p  is  parabolic,  the  moment 

lieing  }  X  0-5  X  32  or  225 
£  ton-ireet  at  b,  shown  at  b  p. 

The  bending  moment  due 
to  the  loads  on  the  ends 
would  be  c  B  p  n  over  the 
whole  beam,  and  the  sup- 
porting forces  would  be 
p  =  5-6833,  Q  =  0-8167. 
The  shearing  force  dia- 
gram is  DiJKAECD  (Fig.  245),  where  bi=s  -  1^  tons,  bj  =  ak 
=  -  0-6833  ton,  ab  =  5  tons. ' 

Now  imagine  the  beam  to  have  a  uniformly  distributed  load 
of  i  ton  per  inch  be- 
tween A  and  B.  The  sup- 
porting forces  required 
by  this  are  p  =  25  and 
Q  =  2*5  tons.  The  bend- 
ing moment  diagram  is  a 
parabolic  carve  abb,  where 
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Fig.  248. 


Fig.  244. 
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DB  =  -  9-376  ton-feet.     The  shearing  force  diagram  ia  bodh  ab 
(Fig.  244),  where  BG  =  2*5  tons,  ah  =  -  2-6  tons. 

Let  the  student  work 
out   all    these    diagrams  ^ 

and  add  all  the  ordjnates 
together. 

Now  let  him  obtain 
the  same  result  by  one 
graphical  construction. 
The  continuous  loading 
he  will  break  up  into  a  number  of  detached  loads,  and  the  following 
example  will  show  him  how  to  work  the  problem.  Let  the  beam 
K  L  N  p  be  loaded  and  supported  as  shown  in  Fig.  246.  Use  Bow*8 
lettering. 

866.  Li  Fig.  246a  the  loads  are  given,  half -barbs  being  used  for 


Fig.  245. 


f^ 


Fig.  240. 

the  arrow-heads ;  the  missing  comer  of  the  force 
polygon  ABCDE70HI  is  I.  Qioose  a  pole 
0    and    join     with 


Fig  246a. 


ABC,  etc.  We  can- 
not yet  draw  0 1.  Now 
start  at  k,  or  any  point  in  the  line  of 
load  AB  (Fig.  246),  and  draw  a  line 
through  the  space  a  parallel  to  0  A  (Fig. 
246a)  to  meet  (produced)  the  force  ai 
in  Q.  Also  draw  k  x  through  the  space 
B  parallel  to  0  b  to  meet  the  load-line 
B  c  in  X.  Draw  x  w  through  c  parallel 
to  0  c,  and  so  on  to  r.  Now  loin  k  and 
Q.  This  is  parallel  to  the  missing  line 
0 1  (Fig.  246a),  which  may  now  be  drawn 
and  I  found,  h  i  and  i  A  (Fig.  246a) 
are  the  amounts  of  the  supporting 
forces.  The  diagram  qaxwyutsbq 
is   the    diagram   of   bending  moment, 
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vertical  distances  such  as  vy  representing  the  bending  moment 
at  each  corresponding  section.  The  scale  of  measurement  may 
be  computed  by  Art.  349.    We  have  positive  bending  moment 


Fig.  247. 

(tending  to  make  the  beam  convex  upwards)  between  k  and  s 
and  between  m'  and  p,  and  we  have  n^^tive  bending  moment 
between  z'  and  n'.  t!  and  m'  are  places  of  no  bending  moment, 
where  the  beam  has  no  curvature ;  they  are  called  points  of 
inflexion.  The  shear  force  diagram  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  presents  no 
difficulty. 

It  is  usual,  when  we  finish  the  work,  to  draw  the  diagram  of 
bending  moment  as  in  Fig.  247,  the  ordinates  being  measured,  not 
from  a  broken  line  as  in  I'^ig.  246,  but  from  a  horizontal  line. 

Travelling  Loads. 
356.  L  Suppose  the  load  w  (Fig.  248),  to  travel  over  the  beam 
from  A  to  B.    When  w  is  at  any  point  o,  between  a  and  d,  the 


Pig.  248. 

aheaiing  force  at  d  (say  Sd  )  is  positive,  and  equal  to  the  reaction  a. 
This  positive  shear  at  d  increases  with  q  as  the  load  approaches  d, 

and  in  the  limit,  when  w  is  very  near  to  d,  it  has  the  value  ^x. 

At  the  instant  the  load  passes  n,  the  shearing  force  at  d 


diminishes  by  the  amount  w,  and  becomes     x  -  "^ 


-(t,- 


X), 


thus  Incoming  negative,  and  equal  to  the  roartion  at  p ;  and  as  the 
lo«d  moTeg  on.  towards  b,  tiie  negative  abear  at  d  diminishes 
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numerically.  We  tlms  lee  that  the  greatest  poeitiYe  ahearmg  force 
at  any  place  occurs  when  the  load  is  just  to  the  left  of  the  place, 
and  tlie  greatest  negative  shear  when  the  load  is  jusjtto  the  right. 

Expressed  algebraically :— Max.  +  Sd  =  — x ;  niax.  -  Sd  =  -  — (l  -  x). 

These  are  the  equations  to  straight  lines,  and  the  corresponding  diagrams 
are  set  out  in  Fig.  248  ;  that  for  maximum  positive  shear  is  the  triangle 
ABB,  and  that  for  maximum  negative  shear  the  triangle  b a f. 

Next  consider  the  maximum  bending  moment  at  d  (say  max.  Mo). 


if-fl- 


^\^\y^ 


AVi 


S^^^^ 


As  the  load  advances  from  a  towards  n,  Hq  increases,  since  its  value  is 
Q  (l  -  x),  and  a  increases.  When  the  load  passes  d,  Mi,  diminishes,  since 
its  value  is  now  p  x-,  and  p  diminishes,  llierefore  the  maximum  value 
of  Mo  occurs  when  tiiie  load  is  at  d,  and  its  value  is  given  by  the  equation 


max.  Ms  =  p  X  or  a  (l 


\  L  -  X 

X)  =  w  — -  X. 


This  is  the  equation  to  a  parabola  passing  through  a  and  b,  axis 
vertical,  the  ordinate  of  the  vertex  [see  Fig.  248)  being  W  l/4. 

II.  Two  travelling  loads  Wj  and  Wg  at  a  fixed  distance  I  apart ; 
draw  the  diagrams  of  maximum  positive  and  negative  shearing 
force  and  maximum  bending  moment. 

As  the  front  of  the  first  load  W}  approaches  n,  +  'Sp  increases, 
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Bmoe  its  yalue  =  q;  when  Wj  passes  d,  Bq  undergoes  a  sudden 
diminution  by  the  amount  Wi ;  and  as  w,  moves  from  d  towards  b 
the  value  of  +  8  d  increases,  on  account  ix)th  of  the  advance  of  Wi 
towards  b  and  the  approach  towards  d  of  the  other  load  Wg.  This 
increase  goes  on  until  w,  crosses  d,  when  there  is  a  second  sudden 
drop  in  the  value  of  +  s  d,  followed  by  a  gradual  increase  until  w^ 
arrives  at  b.  We  see  that  the  maxmium  positive  or  negative  Sd 
occurs  when  the  front  or  back  respectively  of  Wi  or  Wj  is  at  d. 

To  draw  the  diagram :  Draw  the  diagrams  of  s  for  the  front 
and  back  of  each  of  the  loads  w.  and  w^  in  its  passage  across  the 
beam ;  the  boundary  line  is  the  oiagram  required.  The  diagi'am 
for  front  of  Wi  will  be  a  straight  line  through  a,  the  equation  of 

which  is  +  B  =:  Q  =  Wi  -,  until  w,  comes  on,  when  the  slope 
suddenly  alters,  the  s  at  front  of  Wj  then  being 

+  B  =  a  =  w,  5  +  w,  ^^^  =  (w,  +  w,)  ^  -  w,-. 

The  slope  now  is  — ?,  and  the  diagram  of  s  in  front  of  Wj 

continues  a  straight  line  in  this  direction.  Next,  for  s  at  back  of  Wi. 
llns  is  equal  to  s  at  front  -  Wi  for  all  positions,  and  the  diagram 
is  a  broken  line  parallel  to  the  one  just  drawn  at  a  distance  "^ow 
it,  equal  to  Wi.  Next,  for  s  at  front  of  Wj.  The  s  between  Wi  and  Wj 
18  the  same  at  all  points ;  that  is,  when  Wa  is  just  coming  on,  the 
8  in  front  of  it  is  the  same  as  the  s  at  hack  of  W].  Tij^ough  k 
dmw  the  horizontal  line  k  m,  then  m  is  the  starting-point  for  the  s 

diagram  in  front  of  w,.    The  initial  slope  is  — ' ;  this  extends 

to  a  point  distant  horizontally  /  from  b,  when  Wi  passes  off  the 

beam,  and  the  slope  diminishes  to  — ^.    The  diagram  for  the  rear  of 

li 

w,  is  parallel  to  the  line  just  drawn  and  at  a  distance  below  it, 

equal  to  w,.   As  a  test  of  accuracy,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  broken 

Une  should  end  at  b. 

Consider  now  the  maximum  bending  moment.      Let  W|  +  w« 

at  ^  be  the  resultant  of  Wj  at  a  and  w,  at  b.      Let  ta  =  a  and 

th  =  fi.     Then  ^  =  — ,  that  position  being  shown  in  Fig.  249 

in  which  the  loads  Wi  and  Wa  are  one  on  each  side  of  d.  Let  the 
distance  of  line  of  load  w^  from  d  be  «.  The  wiRTiiminfi  Mq  evi- 
dently occurs  either  when  Wi  or  Wj  is  at  d,  or  for  some  intermediate 
position.    Consider  an  intermediate  position  as    shown.     Md  = 

Q(L-x)-w,ar=(wi  +  Wj)5-5^^-^^(L-  x)  -  w^a;  =  (Wj  +  Wj) 

— ^(l  -  x)  +  « I  (Wj  +  Wj)  ^^-^  -  Wi  I .    Itwillbeseen  that 

80  long  as  the  expressidn  in  the  last  bracket  is  positive,  Mi>  is  a 
maximum  when  x  is  greatest — ^that  is,  yrhen  d;  s  /,  or,  that  v,  when 
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lofid  Wj  is  at  d.  And  |  (w,  +  wj) Wj  |  isposifciTe  solongas 

-  ifl  >  -l-i^2,  the  expresmon  in 


Wi  +  Wf . 


When 


the  last  bracket  is  negative,  and  the  value  of  Ms  is  therefore  a  mazi 
miim  when  x  is  zero — ^that  is,  when  load  Wj  is  at  d. 

A  T  Wo 

To  draw  the  diagram,  take  point  t  in  a  b  such  that  —  =  — • 

Let  A  T  he  called  the  field  of  w,,  and  b  t  the  field  of  Wi ;  then  Ms  is 
a  maximum  for  any  point  d  in  the  field  a  t  when  the  load  Wg,  which 
goyems  that  field,  is  directly  over  point  d,  and  for  any  point  of  the 
field  B  T  when  Wi  is  at  the  point,  provided  in  each  case  the  load  can 
completely  traverse  its^  field  without  the  other  load  leaving  the  beam, 
which  condition  requires  /  to  be  not  greater  than  the  smaller  of 

the  two  values -^^--r  l,  or ~ —  l. 

Wi   +  Wf      '  Wi   +  Wj 

Curve  for  field  b  t.  Putting  x  =  oin.  the  expression  for  m^,  we 
have  maximum  M/>  =  — ^-- — ?  (x  -  o)  (l  -  x),  which  is  the  equa- 
tion to  a  parabola  passing  through  b  and  a  point  n  distant  a  from  a; 
and  by  symmetry  the  curve  for  field  at  is  a  parabola  passing 
through  A  and  a  point  k  distant  /3  from  b  ;  the  two  parabolas  will 


Pig.  250. 
be  found  to  intersect  at  i  directly  under  t.    The  distance  x  of  the 

mid  point  of  b  n  from  a  is  o  +      ~  **  =;  — jr-^.    Putting  this  ^Tdue 

w  +  w 
in  the  equation  to  the  curve,  we  have  the  ordinate  h  y  =  —^ -• 

I      2  "  ~  **      \^  "  ~2~     "     \      ' (l  -  a)*;  the  con-espcnd- 
ing  value  for  o  x,  or  depth  of  other  parabola  a  k,  is  o  x  = 


Vi_+3 
4l 


(l  -  /3)'.    When  the  distance  /  is  greater  than  ih»  shorter  of  th^ 
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two  fields,  there  is  then  a  third  parabola  thrbugh  a  and  b  corre- 
sponding to  the  greater  of  the  two  loads  taken  alone  by  method 
G&own  in  Oase  I. 

.  ni.  A  load  as  of  a  travelling  train,  w  lb.  per  unit  length,  comes 
upon  a  g^er  ▲  r  from  the  left,  covering  it  from  end  to  end,  and 
then  leaving  it.  Show  that  the  greatest  positive  shearing  force  at 
a  section  d  occurs  when  the  front  of  the  train  reaches  d,  and  that 
the  greatest  negative  shearing  force  occurs  when  the  rear  of  the 
train  leaves  d.     Also  find  the  maximum  bending  moment  at  d. 

We  have  seen  that  anjr  load  produces  positive  s  if  it  is  to  the  left 
of  D,  and  negative  s  if  it  is  to  the  right  of  d^  Hence,  to  produce  the 
greatest  positive  s  at  n,  there  ought  to  be  no  load  to  the  right  of  d, 
and  for  greatest  negative  s  at  n  there  ought  to  be  no  load  to  the  left  of 
D,  so  the  proposition  is  proved.  When  the  train  covers  a  d,  s  at  d  =  q, 

or  -jr —  ....  (1),  being  shown  by  d  g  in  Fig.  260.  When  the 
train  covers  d  b,  s  at  d  is  -  p,  or  -  ^r—  (l  -  x)"  .  ,  .  .  (2),  being 

shown  at  D  H  in  Fig.  250.  b  b  and  v  a  are  numerically  equal  to  half 
the  load  when  it  covers  the  span.  The  curves  ae  and  bf  are 
|)arabolic,  the  equations  of  which  are  given  in  (1)  and  (2)  respect- 
ively. The  student  ought  now  to  add  to  the  ordinates  of  Fig.  260. 
the  shearing  force  due  to'  a  uniformly  distributed  constant  load, 


Fig.  261, 


and  write  out  in  words  actually  what  s  is  as  a  train  rolls  on,  covers, 
and  rolls  off  the  bridge. 

Next  consider  the  maximum  m  at  d.  Any  load  anywhere  on  a 
girder  increases  the  bending  moment  anywhere.  Hence  where 
load  due  to  a  travelling  train  comes  upon  a  girder,  covers  the  girder, 
and  leaves  it,  the  bending  moment  at  any  place  is  never  greater 
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than  what  it  is  when  the  whole  g^er  is  coveired.  Therefore,  the 
maximum  bending;  moment  will  occur  when  the  girder  is  fully 
loaded.    A  curve  to  this  ia  known  to  be  a  parabola  through  A  and 

B,  the  depth  of  vertex  being  -j". 

o 

IV.  Travelling  load  of  uniform  intensity  trlb.  per  unit  length, 
of  length  I  less  than  the  span  l.  The  maximum  positive  s  occurs 
when  the  front  of  the  load  is  at  d,  and  mRTimiiTn  negative  when  the 
rear  of  the  load  is  at  d  ;  so  that  while  the  load  is  only  partially  on 
the  beam  the  diagram  of  maximum  +  s  will  be  a  parabola  similar 
to  that  of  Case  III.,  the  equation  being  for  a  distance  I  from  a 

maximum  +  s  =  -^r— .  When  the  load  comeswhollyon  the  beam,  as 
in  Fig.251,  the  diagram  alters ;  maximum  +  s  s  q  =  —  (x-5)  or 


I('-0- 


The  equation  to  a  straight  line  slope  -,  intersecting 

L 

A  B  at  a  distance  ^  from  a,'  and  therefore  tangential  to  the  parabola. 

The  diagram  of  positive  s  is  most  readily  set  out  by  first  drawing  th( 
line  E  c,  as  shown  in  figure,  then  drawing  the  parabola  to  touch  it 
at  E,  and  the  line  a  b  at  a.  A  similar  curve  set  out  downwards 
from  B  will  be  the  diagram  of  maximum  negative  8. 

Maximum  bending  moment  at  d.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the 
maximum  Mo  occurs  either  when  the  front  a  or  the  rear  b  of  the 
load  is  at  d,  or  for  some  intermediate  position,  as  in  Fig.  251.  To 
find  value  of  m  d  for  an  intermediate  position  let  the  condition  of 
the  co-ordinates  be  as  in  Fig.  251. 

Mo  =  Q(L  -  X)   -   -2-    =  -    L(X  +  i.  -  -j(L  -  X)J   -  -2- 

For  a  maximum,  -^  =  0  (x  being  constant),  .*.  mRTimiiTn  m  d  occurs 

when  —  (l  -  x)  -  w«  =  0,  or  — -—  »   ;  i.$,  when  —  =  5—, 

or  the  maximum  m  d  occurs  for  such  a  position  of  the  load  that  n 
divides  it  and  the  beam  into  segments,  the  ratio  of  which  are 
respectively  equal. 

Putting  this  value  of  x^  namely  x  ss  L  -^ — ,  into  the  expres- 

aion  for  Md*  we  have  maximum  Mq 

-i(-h)'<'-') 

equation  to  a  parabola  passing  through  A  and  b,  the  depth  of  the 
vertex  being 
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MORE   DIFFICULT  CASES   OF    BENDINQ   OF   BEAMS 

i67.  We  do  not  usually  trouble  ourselves  as  to  whether  we  call  the 
bending  moment  which  makes  a  beam  convex  upwards  positive  or 
negative,  representing  it  by  upward-drawn  or  by  downward-drawn 
ordinates.  There  is  the  same  sort  of  choice  in  regard  to  shearing 
force.  But  for  the  sake  of  having  plus  signs  in  the  following 
expressions  (1)  and  (2),  we  had  better  adhere  to  the  following 
definitions.  A  section  which  is  being  sheared  is  supposed  to  be  at 
the  positive  distance  x  to  the  right  of  the  zero  point.  Loads  are 
positive  forces ;  supporting  forces  are  negative.  Positive  shearing 
force  8  means  that  the  material  to  the  left  of  a  section  acts  with 
downward  force  on  the  material  to  the  right  of  the  section. 
Positive  bending  moment  m  causes  a  beam  to  be  convex  upwards ; 
positive  y  at  a  place  is  a  downward  disDlacement.  When  this  is 
the  case  we  know  that 

dx        <l^        EI 

In  the  same  way  we  can  show  that 
dx 


g=.....(i). 


=  Ji  ....(2). 


(3,        ^^  =  .... 


w- 


smaller,  -7-  = 
'  dx 


«».... (3). 


858.  We  saw  (Art.  349)  that  if  we 
have  a  diagram  of  w  we  can  find  easily, 
graphically,  the  diagram  of  m.  We 
now  see  that  if  the  vfdue  of  m  at 
every  section  be  divided  by  the  value 


..»?* 


To  prove  (3)  and  (4),  consider  the  equilibrium  of  the  portion  ol 
beam  between  the  sections  A  b  and  o  d.  At  a  b  there  is  the  bending 
moment  m  and  shearing  force  s,  and 
at  CD  there  are  m  4-  dM  and  s  -{-  $s, 
and  0  (V  is  d  a;.  The  forces  acting  on 
this  portion  of  beam  are  shown  in 
Fig.  262.  The  load  being  w  per 
unit  length,  the  resultant  load  here 
is  to  .  hx.  Hence,  considering  the 
vertical  forces,  58  =  tv  .^x  oid  B/dx 
=  w  .  .  .  .  (4).      Taking    moments 

about  0',  M  +  B .  $07  +  ^  to  (dx)'^  =  M  4- «■ 

$ M  or  $ u/Bx ^=B  +iiv.9x;  and  in 
the   limit,  as  6x   gets   smaller   and 


— C« — 


Fig.  252. 


of  B  I  there,  and  if  we  treat  this  diagram,  showing  ai/b  i  every* 
where,  exactly  as  we  treated  the  w  dit^y;ram,  we  obttun  y. 
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This  graphical  method  of  working  is  quick  and  aocurate.  If  we 
only  possessed  an  accurate  mechanical  integrator,  such  that  when 
given  a  curve  showing  x  and  Vy  v  being  a  function  of  a;,  we  could 
at  once  draw  another  curve  whose  ordinate  for  a  particular  value 
of  Wi  represented  the  area  of  the  o  curve  up  to  that  place  from  some 
datum  value  of  x,  we  could  easily  solve  more  difficult  prol^lems.  J 
have  often  done  this  by  counting  squares  on  squared  paper ;  also  I 
have  worked  to  obtain  a  numW  of  points  in  the  new  curve  by 
using  a  planimeter  a  number  of  times.  We  see  now  that  if  we 
know  w,  the  integral  of  w  shows  8,  the  integral  of  s  shows  m,  the 

integpral  of  —  shows  i,  and  the  integral  of  i  shows  y,  the  shape  of 

the  beam.  When  we  integrate,  however,  we  must  settle  the  start- 
ing value  of  the  new  ordinate,  and  this  is  what  usually  gives 
trouble.  Thus  the  starting  value  of  s  (when  we  integrate  u?)  is 
not  zero,  but  depends  upon  the  supporting  forces. 

The  student  must  see  very  desurly  that  the  change  in  i,  in  going 
from  one  value  of  x  to  another,  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  m/-b  i 
curve  between  those  places. 

369.  I  have  found  the  arithmetical  method  of  Art.  214  very  satis- 
factory. Its  accuracy  depends,  of  course,  on  the  number  of  ordinates 
taken.  A  student  ought  to  test  for  himself  the  accnracy  of  the 
method  on  some  such  exercise  as  the  following,  of  which  he  knows 
the  answer. 

A  beam  of  rectangular  section  1)  inch  broad,  2  inches  deep,  and 
of  length  15  inches,  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  is  loaded  uniformly  with 
10  lb.  per  inch.*  Its  b  is  25  x  ID*,  find  m  everywhere  and  y.  Here 
I  =  2*25  X  4>  -^  12,  or  I  ==  12.  x  is  distance  in  inches  measured 
from  the  free  end.  Imagine  the  free  end  to  be  on  our  left  and  the 
rest  of  the  beam  on  our  right.  The  table  gives  the  whole  work, 
and  needs  almost  no  explanation. 

The  student  who  thinks  will  have  no  difficulty  in  working  oait 
a  problem  of  this  kind.  To  find  such  a  number  as  m  for  a;  =»  9,  for 
example,  we  add  the  average  value  of  130  and  140  to  the  previous 
M,  and  so  get  855. 

We  know  that  i  is  0  when  x  =  15,   and  so  we  subtract 

3,752  X  10  ~  from  all  the  found  values  oi  i-\'  e.  In  the  same 
way  to  get  the  last  column  we  add  39,801  to  every  number  of  the 
previous  column. 

Let  us  compare  our  results  with  the  true  answers,  which  the 
student  can  easily  work  out  as  in  Art.  339 :  s  =  50  +  10  :r,  m  =  50 
x  +  ba^y 

2=3TTo^{-i^'2^^  +  2^-^  +  S**} 

«^==3irTp{l^^»^^^-ll'250a.+  ^^+|^j 

Thus  when  a;  =  15,  m  =  1,875,  as  in  the  table.     When  a;  =  0,  »  oi 
di/ldx=:^  3,150  X  10 ""^  whereas  the  table  gives  —3,752  x  10""*. 
*  See  Appendix. 
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Again,  when  ^r  =  0,  y  =  39,844  x  10     ^  whereas  the  table  gives 

39,801  X  lO",  which  is  the  same  for  all  practical  purposes.  After 
haying  worked  this  example  a  student  must  feel  confidence  in 
using  this  method  of  integration  which  gives  us  answers  so  readily. 


z 

Uf 

g 

M  - 

11  ' 

i  +  e 

i 

.  +  c' 

V  ^ 

xio' 

xlO 

xlO 

xio" 

X  lo" 

0 

10 

50 

0 

0 

-3,752 

0 

39,801 

1 

10 

60 

55 

.18 

9 

-3,743 

-3,747 

36,054 

2 

10 

70 

120 

40 

38 

-3,714 

-7,476 

32,325 

3 

10 

80 

196 

65 

91 

-3,661 

-11,163 

28,638 

4 

10 

90 

280 

93 

170 

-3,582 

- 14,785 

25,016 

5 

10 

100 

375 

125 

279 

-3,473 

- 18,312 

21,489 

6 

10 

110 

480 

160 

421 

-3,331 

-21,714 

18,087 

7 

10 

120 

595 

198 

600 

-3,152 

-24,956 

14,845 

S 

10 

130 

720 

240 

819 

-2,933 

-27,998 

11,803 

9 

10 

140 

855 

285 

1^082 

-2,670 

-30,800 

9,001 

10 

10 

150 

1,000 

333 

1,391 

-2,361 

-33,315 

6,486 

11 

10 

160 

1,155 

385 

1,750 

-2,002 

-36,497 

8,304 

12 

10 

170 

1,320 

440 

2,162 

- 1,590 

-37,293 

2,508 

13 

10 

180 

1,495 

498 

2,631 

-1,121 

-38,648 

1,153 

14 

10 

190 

1,680 

560 

3,160 

-592 

-39,605 

296 

15 

200 

1,875 

625 

3,753 

0 

-39,801 

0 

860.  Beams  Fixed  at  the  Ends.— If  the  loading  on  a  synmietrical 
heanf^  symmetrical  so  that  we  find,  graphically  or  any  other  way, 
the  diagram  of  bending  moment  m  as  if  it  were  supported  at  the 
ends,  we  know  that  equal  and  opposite  torques  are  needed  to  fix 
the  ends.  Thus,  if  a  b  is,  say,  a  beam  of  uniform  section  and  has 
a  loading  of  any  kind  whatsoever  which  will  produce  (the  beam 
being  oojy  supported  at  the  ends)  a  diagram  of  bending  moment  m 
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Fig.  268. 


inch  as  u  shown  in  a  o  d  b  b  (Fig.  253),  and  if  equal  and  opposita 
torques  are  applied  to  fix  the  ends  such  as  alone  would  produce  the 
iliagram  ot  biding  moment  shown  to  scale  in  bgfa,  then  the 

algebraic  sum  of  the  two  (for 

p ?      the  A  0  D  B  B  is  negative  and 

ABOPA  positive)  is  shown 
in  afo'd'b'oba,  being 
positive  from  a  to  cT  and 
from  b'  to  B,  so  that  in  these 
parts  the  beam  is  convex 
upwards;  and  being  nega- 
tive from  c*  to  b',  where 
the  beam  is  concave  upwards. 
We  want,  then,  to  know 
exactly  how  much  o  b  or 
af  must  be  to  fix  the  ends  of  the  beam.  Now,  the  difference 
of  slope  of  beam  between  a  and  b  is  nothing  if  the  ends  are  both 
fixed,  and  therefore  the  total  area  of  the  bending  moment  diagram 
must  be  zero  (since  bi  is  constant,  we  say  m  instead  of  m/bi). 
Hence,  the  area  of  the  portion  c*  d'  b'  being  negative,  must  be 
numerically  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  areas  Ao'F  +  Bti'a  In  fact, 
the  average  ordinate  of  the 
M  curve  must  be  zero,  and 
therefore  we  raise  the  m 
curve  A  c  D  B  b  A  by  its 
average  height  to  get  the 
M  curve. 

Example  1. — Beam  of 
length  I,  with  load  w  in 
the  middle,    fixed   at   the 

ends.  The  diagram  of  m  is  a  d  b  A  (Fig.  254),  where  n  d''  re- 
presents 4  'w/ ;  raise  it  therefore  by  the  amount  ^  w/,  and  we  find 
afo'd'b'gba.  Evidently  a f  =  —  n" d'  ~  ob  =  | w/.  The 
beam  is  convex  at  the  ends,  concave  in  the  middle,  equally  readv 
to  break  at  ends  and  middle,  and  the  points  of  inflexion  are  half- 
way between  ends  and  middle  (see  Art.  342) 

Example  2.-^Beam  a  b  of 
^  ^     length  /,  with  total  load  w 

spread  uniformly.  a  d  b 
shows  the  m  curve,  a  parabola, 
the  diagram  of  bending  mo- 
ment if  the  beam  were  merely 
supported  at  the  ends,  nn' 
being  ^w/.  The  average  or- 
dinate of  A  D  B  a  is  i  lyj}". 
Baising  the  diagram  by  this 
amount,  we  finft*  the  true 
diagram  A  f  o'  d'b'  o  b  a  of  m  f  or  the  beam  fixed  at  the  ends.  There 
is  T^f  w/  at  each  end  and  -^  w/  at  the  middle  (see  Art  842).  The 
points  of  inflexion  are  at  c'  and  B',  no  longer  exactly  half-way 
between  ends  and  middle. 

861.  Students  will  do  well  to  work  at  least  one  oomj^cated 


Fig.  254. 


Fig.S5ff. 
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example  of  a  uniform  "beam  fixed  at  the  ends  with  symmetrical  loading. 
If  the  beam  varies  in  section,  but  is  symmetrical-- that  is,  if  at  two 
points  et[ually  distant  from  Ihe  two  ends  the  sections  are  the  same, 
and  if  the  loading  is  symmetrical,  first  obtain  the  m  curye  graphi- 
cally and  measure  m  at  a  number  of  equi-distant  points.  Thus,  for 
some  beam  of  20  feet  long,  let  us  suppose  that  llie  values  of  m  as 
measured  are  given  in  the  following  table.  We  need  not  use  b,  as 
we  will  suppose  it  to  be  constant. 


Distance 

—  m 

Values  of 

I 

in  inches  to  tne 

4Ch  power. 

1 

T 

from  end 
in  feet. 

in 
ton-feet. 

—  M 

T 

M. 

1 

15 

500 

•03 

•002 

17-86 

3 

2S 

300 

•0833 

•00333 

7-86 

6 

35 

260 

•140 

•004 

-   2-15 

7 

40 

320 

•126 

•003125 

-  7^16 

9 

44 

360 

•122 

•002778 

-1M5 

11 

44 

360 

•122 

•002778 

-1115 

13 

40 

320 

•126 

•003125 

-  716 

16 

35 

260 

•140 

•004 

-  216 

17 

25 

300 

•0833 

•00333 

+  7-86 

19 

15 

500 

•03 

•002 

-h  17-86 

1 

rotal 

1-0006 

•03046 

i 

Siverage 

0-10006 

•003046 

We  see  that  the  area  of  the  —  curve  is  to  be  zero,  and  if  m^  is 
the  unknown  bending  moment  applied  at  each  end  to  fix  it, 

M  =s  m  +  iM} ;  so  that  the  average  value  of ^  must  be  zero, 

or  the  average  value  of must  be  equal  to  f»i  multiplied  by  the 

average  value  of  — .    Hence  m^  is  equal  to  the  average  value  of 

M  1 

-  divided  by  the  average  value  of  -. 

In  the  above  case  this  is  010006  -f-  0  003046,  so  that 
«»i  =  32-86  ton-feet;  and  m  =  32*86  +  m  (algebraical  sum)  is 
the  true  bending  moment  everywhere. 

862.  The  shearing  force  diagram  in  the  symmetrical  cases  is  the 
same  whether  a  beam  is  fixed  or  onlv  supported  at  the  ends ;  and 

dvL  . 
M  -^  IS  not  altered  by  the  fixing,  the  shearing  force  and  the  deflec 

tion  due  to  shear  are  everywhere  the  same  in  the  beam.   (See  Art.  369. ) 
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The  solution  jiut  given  is  applicable  to  a  Veom  of  which  the  i 
of  every  cross-section  is  settled  beforehand  in  any  arbitrary  manner, 
BO  long  as  I  and  the  loading  are  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
middle.    Let  us  give  to  i  such  a  value  that  the  beam  shall  be  of 

uniform  strength  everywhere ;  that  m,  that  -  s  s/. . . .  (2),  where 

s  is  the  greatest  distance  of  any  point  in  the  section  from  the 
neutral  axis  on  the  compression  or  tension  side,  and  /is  the 
constant  maximum  stress  in  compression  or  tension  to  which  the 
material  is  subjected  in  eyery  section.    Taking  w  =  ^dy  where  d 

'Is  the  depth  of  the  beam,  (2)  becomes  -d  =  +2/ (3),  the 

+  sign  being  ^en  over  |)arts  of  the  beam  where  m  is  positive, 
the  —  sign  when  m  is  negative. 

As  the  area  of  the  -  curve  from  end  to  end  of  the  beam  is 

I 

M 

to  be  zero,  and  —  =  2//dy  we  see  that  the  area  of  a  curve  show- 
ing everywhere  the  value  of  +  lid  ought  to  be  zero,  the  positive 
sign  being  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  beam  to  the  points  of 
inflexion,  and  the  ne^tive  sign  being  taken  between  the  two 
points  of  inflexion.  We  see,  then,  that  to  satisfy  (4)  we  have 
only  to  solve  the  following  problem. 

In    the    figure,    BATUcosis   a    diagram  whose  ordi- 

nates  represent  the  values  of  -  or  the  reciprocal  of  the  depth 

of  the  beam  which  may  be  arbitrarily  fixed,  care  being  taken, 

however,  that  d  is  tiie  same 
A_  ^  c      at  points  which  are  at  the 

"^  ^^^      '       same     distance    from    the 

centre,  b  f  o  b  is  a  diagram 
of  the  values  of  what  the 
bending  moment  m  would 
be  if  the  beam  were  merely 
supported  at  its  ends.  We 
are  required  to  find  a  point 
p  Budi  that  the  area  of 
BPTA  =  area  of  poo't, 
where  o  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  beam.  When  found,  this  point  p  is  a  point  of  inflexion,  and 
PB  is  what  we  have  called  m^.  That  is,  m  -  pb  is  the  real 
negative  bending  moment  h  at  every  place,  or  the  diagram  bfg 
must  be  raised  vertically  till  b  is  at  p  to  obtain  the  diagram  of  m. 
Knowing  m  and  rf,  it  is  easy  to  find  i  through  (3). 

It  is  evident  that  if  such  a  beam  of  nniform  strength  is  also  of 
uniform  depths  the  points  of  inflexion  are  half-way  between  the 
middle  and  the  fixed  ends. 

363.  In  the  most  general  way  of  loading,  the  bending  moments 
required  at  th^  ends  to  fix  them  are  different  from  one  another. 
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Thus  in  Fig.  257  let  a  f  c  o  b  a  be  what  the  bending  moment  m 
would  be  if  the  beam  were  merely  supported  at  its  ends ;  let  fixing 
moments  mi  =  a  h  and  m,  =  e  b  be  applied  at  the  ends,  producing 
of  themselves  {see  Art.  354)  a  bending  moment  diagram  shown  by 
A  H  B  B  A,  or,  if  A  D  is  d;,  then  b  d,  the  bending  moment  produced  by 

the  end  c<)Uple8  is  mi  + 

call  this  m^  +  b».    Hence  MorsD  -  Dsis 

u  =  m.  -h  bx  -  m  ,  .  .  .  (1), 

.  .  .  (2). 


~  ^  jp,  if  /  is  the  length  a  b.    Let  us 


or 


<^        I        II 


Fig.  257. 

Now,  as  I  is  known,  let  AJiJa's^iSA  be  drawn  to  represent 

the  value  of  —  everywhere.    Let  it  be  integrated ;  that  is,  let  such 

an  ordinate  as  d  k^  (call  it  t)  represent  the  area  of  a  Jj  Js  d,  and  so 
obtain  a  Ki  k^  Ks  b  a,  and  let  Yi  be  the  value  of  this  when  ^  =  a  b. 

Also  integrate  - ,  and  say  that  the  ordinate  of  the  resulting  curve 


Fig.  5158. 

ki^J^ij^BA  is  X,  and  let  x^  be  the  value  of  this  when  j;  =  a b. 
Integrate  also  the  curve  whose  ordinate  is  —  everywhere,  calling 
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the  answer  |i,  and  /i|  its  value  for  ar  =  a  b  ;  then  (2)  becomes, 

since  -r-  is  the  same  at  both  ends, 
dx 

0  =  m,  Ti  +  ft  xi  -  Ah (3). 

Again  integrating  y,  x,  and  n  (but  it  is  only  necessary  to  get  the 
areas  over  the  whole  length  at  once),  calling  tiie  answers  Tp  Zj, 
and  if|,  we  see  that,  since  at  the  two  ends  y  is  0, 

0  =  WiTj  +  *Xi  -  Ml  .  .  .     (4). 

The  two  unknowns,  m^  and  ft,  can  now  be  found  from  (3)  and  (4  ).• 
We  g^ve  in  Art.  365  an  example  completely  worked  out.  The 
column  headed  m  represents  the  bending  moment  in  ton-feet  due 
to  a  given  set  of  loads,  if  the  beam  were  merely  supported  at  its 
ends.  These  values  may  be  found,  of  course,  by  tiie  gpraphical 
method  of  Art.  349.  The  values  of  i  are  supposed  to  be  given  us, 
and  they  are  in  inches  to  the  fourth  power. 

364.  We  shall  now  consider  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  b,  and 
merely  supported  at  the  other,  a,  which  is  on.  the  same  level  as  b.  If, 
as  before,  m  is  the  bending  moment  at  any  place,  d,  which  would 
exist  if  the  beam  were  supported  at  each  end,  and  if  mi^  is  the 
fixing  couple,  the  true  bending  moment  is 

Take,  first,  a  simple  case,  a  imiform  beam  uniformly  loaded  with 
to  lb.  per  inch.  It  is  easy  to  prove,  as  in  Art.  339,  that  m  = 
-  J  iolx  +  \  «?a^,  and 

Hence 


EI 


i=^,^-jt^^+it^^+^....(3), 


dx"  21 

*  We  have  used  the  symbols  /x,  x,  T,  mi,  x,,  t,,  m,  x,  y,  mi,  x,,  y,,  fearing 
that  studentg  are  still  a  little  unfamiliar  with  the  symbols  of  the  calculus. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  put  the  investigation  in  its  proper 
form,  and  asked  the  student  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  usual  sjrmbol, 
mstead  of  dragging  in  fresh  symbols. 

After  (3)  above,  write  as  follows  :— 

Again  integrating  between  limits. 

The  integrations  indicated  in  (4)  and  (5)  being  performed,  the  unknowns  mi 
and  6  can  bo  calculated  and  used  in  (1).  The  student  must  settle  for  himself 
which  is  the  better  course  to  take — to  use  the  formidable-looking  but  really 
«t8ily  understood  symbols  of  this  note,  or  to  introduce  the  letters  whose 
meaning  one  is  always  forgettiiij^ 
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lOld 

"'" 

We    need    not    add    a 
oondtant  here,  because  y 

is  0  when  a?  is  0.     In 
3)  and  (4)  we  insert  the 
conditions  that 

*'  =  owhen«=/)    ,^. 
ife                               (5), 

y  =  0  when  «  =  /  ; 

Plg.S50. 

and  we  find 

..^■ 

-A««'^  +  *. ...(«), 

-¥■ 

-  A«'^  +  '----(7). 

^. 


From  these  we  find  that  e  s  ^v^,  mt  =r  }tr/^,  so  that  the  true 
bending  moment  OTerywhere  is  giTen  by  (2),  and  the  shape  of  the 
beam  by  (4).  The  slope  of  the  beam  at  the  supported  place  is 
«>^/48  B  I. 

If  the  loading  is  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  and  if  the  section 
varies  in  any  way,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  integrate  a  function 
when  given  as  the  ordinate  of  a  curve.    We  have,  as  before,  in  (1), 

.fy^a. £+!!.... (8). 

dafi       ill  ^  ' 

Let  the  integral  of  -  be  called  x,  and  the  integral  of  -  be  called  ^ 

and  let  curves  be  drawn  showing  the  values  of  x  and  /u.  Let  their 
values  when  «  s  /  be  X|  and  |tj.    Then 

'1  =  7*''  +  ''  +  '     ••<»)• 

We  can  now  integrate  (9)  again,  and  obtain  e  y ;  but  if  we  do 
not  actually  wish  to  find  the  sLape  of  the  beam,  we  need  only  use 
the  two  ideas — first,  that  y  =  0  when  «  =  0,  and  this  shows  that  no 
Dew  constant  needs  to  be  added ;  secondly,  that  y  =  0  when  z  =  I; 
and  hence,  if  the  areas  of  the  whole  x  and  fi  curves  from  a;  =  0  to 
»  ae  /  are  Xi  and  Mj,  we  have 


0  =  ^JKi+Mj  +  <rf.     ..(10). 
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Also,  using  in  (9)  the  statement  that  j-  is  zero  when  ir  =  /,  we 
have 

0  =  ^Xi  +  Mi  +  ^....(ll). 

From  (10)  and  (11)  we  can  find  e  and  ^,    Using  the  value  of  W2 

80  found,  we  find  the  hending  moment  everywhere  given  in  (1).* 

If  in  the  above  exercise  we  imagine  the  supported  end  at  a  to 
be  raised  a  distance  a  above  its  original  position,  or  that  b  has 
settled  downwards  by  this  amount,  find  (supposing  the  beam,  fixed 
at  one  end,  b,  to  be  imloaded)  what  upward  force  at  A  (call  it  p) 
will  cause  it  to  rise  through  the  distance  a.  We  have  only  to 
assume  that  there  is  an  additional  supporting  force  of  this  amount, 
and  that  the  bending  moment  due  to  it  acts  as  well  as  the  other — 
in  fact,  instead  of  (1),  we  have  as  the  bending  moment 

■'^  =/''  +  "•  ■'*• 

865.  It  is  very  important  that  the  student  should  work  out  care- 
fully such  an  exercise  as  the  following.  A  beam  is  given  with  loads, 
and  we  know  m  and  i  at  every  place.  The  integrations  to  be 
performed  are  much  the  same  whether  it  is  a  case  of  a  beam  fixed 
at  the  ends  or  fixed  at  one  end  and  merely  supported  at  the  other, 
and  therefore  we  give  both.  The  two  results  are  stated  imme- 
diately after  the  table. 

*  Without  using  the  letters  /i,  x,  fii,  Xi,  etc.,  the  above  investigation  is 

Integrating  (9)  between  the  limits  0  and  ?,  and  recollecting  that  y  is  zero  at 
both  limits, 

0=.[y]'=fJ*M'>  +  j'M'f<ir  +  «I....(10). 
Also  using  in  (9)  the  statement  that  -^  is  zero  when  »  =  ^,  we  have 

The  integrations  in  (10)  and  (11)  being  performed,  the  unknowns  y  and  c 
can  be  calculated.  The  true  bending  moment  everywhere  is  what  we  started 
with,  TO  +  -y-as. 
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Tai- 

X- 

*A  = 

M 

s 

m 

£ 

1 

I 

J;. 

I 

I 

m 

I 

u 

Ream 

Fixed  at 

EudB. 

Beam  Fixed 

at  one  End, 

Supported  at 

tUe  Other. 

'" 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

"~ 

"" 

'5 

8 

500 

•00200 

•0 

•00200 

•00100 

•00100 

•01600 

•01600 

+  22^30 

-  713 

1-5 

15 

450 

•00222 

•00422 

•00333 

•00433 

•03330 

•04930 

+  14^73 

-  12-38 

2-6 

21 

400 

•00250 

•00672 

•00625 

•01058 

•05260 

•10180 

+  8^16 

-  1664 

3-5 

25 

350 

•00286 

•00958 

•01001 

•02059 

•07150 

•1733 

+  3^59 

-  18-90 

4-6 

28 

320 

•00313 

•01271 

•01404 

•03467 

•08740 

•2607 

+  ^03 

-  2015 

5-6 

32 

300 

•00383 

•01604 

•01826 

•05289 

•1066 

•3673 

-  464 

-  22-41 

6-5 

34 

300 

•00333 

•01937 

•02159 

•07448 

•1132 

•4805 

-  7-11 

-  22-66 

7-6 

36 

320 

•00313 

•02250 

•02340 

•09788 

•1123 

•5928 

-  967 

-  2292 

8-6 

37 

350 

•00286 

•02536 

•02431 

•1222 

•1068 

•6986 

-  1124 

-  2218 

9-6 

35 

400 

•00250 

•02786 

•02375 

•1469 

•0876 

•7861 

-  9-81 

-  18-43 

10-6 

32 

400 

•00250 

•03036 

•02625 

•1722 

•0800 

•8661 

-  7-38 

-  13-69 

11-5 

31 

400 

•00250 

•03286 

•02875 

•2009 

•0775 

•9436 

-  695 

-  10-94 

12-6 

30 

380 

•00263 

•03549 

•03288 

•2338 

•0789 

10225 

-  6-51 

-  8-20 

13-6 

28 

360 

•00278 

•03827 

•03763 

•2713 

•0774 

r0999 

-  608 

-  6-46 

14-6 

26 

330 

•00303 

•04130 

•04393 

•3153 

•0788 

1-7187 

-  3-65 

-  -71 

16-5 

24 

300 

•00333 

•04463 

•05161 

•3669 

•0799 

l'25S6 

-  2-22 

+  3-03 

16-6 

18 

330 

•00303 

•04766 

•05000 

•4169 

•0545 

I'ZIZI 

+  3^22 

+  10-78 

17-6 

12 

380 

•00263 

•05029 

•04602 

•4629 

•0316 

1^3447 

+  8-65 

+  18-52 

18-6 

6 

400 

•00250 

•06279 

•04625 

•5092 

•0126 

1^3572 

+  1508 

+  27-26 

196 

4 

600 

•00200 

•03900 

•0080 

+  16-52 

+  30.01 

^1  = 

•05479 
•5748 

Xi  = 

•5482 

Mj  = 

1-3652 

4062 

15-276 

4^2  APPLUED  MXCHAnOL 

Beun  Fixed  at  tlM  E]ida,~fii  +  Mi  t,  +  p  X|  =  9,  wlme  mi  ia 

the  bending  moment  where  jr  =  0,  m,  where  jr  =  ^  p  =  *''*  "T  **', 

or  - 1*366  +  0548  mi  +  -648  p  =  0 ;  also  -  M^  +  m,  y,  +  p  Xi  =  0, 
or  -  15-276  +  -5748  mi  +  4*062  p  =  0.  Hence,  m,  =  30*58, 
P  =  -  -5673,  ms  =  19*23.  Adding  p  jr  to  m,  we  find  the  trae 
hending  moment  m  given  in  the  tenth  oolnmn  of  the  table.  It  will 
be  f onnd  that  if  every  valne  of  m  be  divided  by  the  ooireflponduig 
Talne  of  i,  the  algebraic  sum  for  the  whole  beam  is  -  '0013 
instead  of  0— a  very  close  approximation  to  accoiacy.  The 
student  may  easily  proceed  to  find  the  shape  of  the  beam. 

Beam  Fixed  at  One  End.— Where  x  =  I  and  the  bending 
moment  is  m^  supported  merely  at  the  other,  where  «  =  0; 

-  /«,  +  pxi  +  «?  =  0, 

where ciBBy  9is  =  0,  or  -  1*365  +  '5482f  +  «  s  0; 

-    II,    +   P  .  Xl   +  <5/  =  0, 

or     -  15*276  +  4  062P  +  20<?  =  0. 
Hence  p  r^  ^  »  1*744,  or  m^  =  34*88,  and  <;  =  *4091.    Adding 

vg  torn  everywhere,  we  find  the  true  bending  moment  ic  given  in 
the  eleventh  column  of  the  table.  The  student  may  easily  proceed 
to  find  the  shape  of  the  beam. 

S66.  As  we  have  proved  (Art.  357),  since 

dx       *   dx       Bi     dx         '  dx  ' 

we  have  a  succession  of  curves  which  may  be  obtained  irom 
knowing  the  shape  of  the  beam  y  by  differentiation,  or  which  may 
be  obtained  frcm  knowing  tr,  the  loading  of  the  beam,  by  integra- 
tion.   Knowing  w,  there  is  an  easy  graphical  rule  for  hiding  if ; 

knowing  — -,  we  have  the  same  graphical  rule  for  finding  |f. 

Some  rules  that  are  obviously  true  in  the  fi;  to  if  construction  and 
need  do  mathematical  proof  may  at  once  be  used  without  mathe- 

matical  proof,  in  applying  the  analogous  rule  from  —  to  y.    Thus 

If 
the  area  of  the  —  curve  between  the  ordinates  Xt  and  x^  is  the 
EI  *  -a 

increase  of  i  from  Xj  to  JTg,  and  tangents  to  the  curve  showing  the 
shape  of  the  beam  at  Xi  and  Xi  meet  at  a  point  which  is  vertically 
in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  portion  of  area  of 

the  curve  in  question.  The  whole  area  of  the  —  curve  in  a 
span  H  J  is  equal  to  the  increase  in  ^  from  one  end  of  the  span  to 
the  other,  and  the  tangents  to  the  beam  at  its  ends  h  j  meet  in  a 
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point  p,  which  is  in  the  same  Tertical  as  the  centre  of  gravity  ol  the* 

M 

whole  —  curve.  These  two  rules  may  be  taken  as  the  starting- 
point  for  a  treatment  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  beams 
by  graphical  methods. 

If  the  vertical  from  this  centre  of  gravity  is  at  the  horizontal 
distance  hg  from  h  and  qj  from  j,  &en  p  is  higher  than  h 
by  the  amount  h  a  ,x  t  g,  the  symbol  i  ^  being  used  to  mean 
the  slope  at  h;  j  is  higher  than  p  by  the  amount  gj  x  i  at  j. 
Hence  j  is  higher  than  h  by  the  amount  HG.tg  +  Gj.ij 
a  relation  which  may  be  useful  when  conditions  as  to  the  relative 
heights  of  the  supports  are  given,  as  in  continuous  beam  problems. 

867.  Theorem  of  7%ree  Moments. — For  some  time  railway  engi- 
neers, instead  of  using  separate  girders  for  the  spans  of  a  bridge, 
fastened  together  qpntiguous  ends  to  prevent  their  tilting  up,  and 
so  made  use  of  what  are  called  continuous  girders.  It  is  easy  to 
show  that  if  we  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  positions  cd 
the  points  of  support,  continuous  girders  are  much  cheaper  than 
separate  girders.  Unfortunately  a  comparatively  small  settlement 
of  one  of  the  supports  alters  completely  the  condition  of  things. 
In  many  other  parts  of  applied  mechanics  we  have  the  same 
difficulty  in  deciding  between  cheapness  with  some  imcertainty 
and  a  greater  expense  with  certainty.  Thus  there  is  much  greater 
uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  forces  acting  at  riveted  joints 
than  at  hinged  joints,  and  therefore  a  structure  with  hinged  joints 
is  preferred  to  the  other,  although,  if  we  could  be  absolutely 
certain  of  our  conditions,  an  equally  strong  riveted  structure 
might  be  made  which  would  be  much  cheaper. 

Students  interested  in  the  theory  of  continuous  girders  will  do 
well  to  read  a  paper  published  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,"  cxcix.,  1879,  where  they  will  find  a  graphical  method  of 
solving  the  most  general  problems.  "We  shall  take  here,  as  a  good 
example  of  the  use  of  the  calculus,  a  uniform  girder  resting  on 
supports  at  the  same  level,  with  a  uniform  load  distribution 
on  each  span.  Let  abc  be  the  centre  line  of  two  spans,  the 
girder  originally  straight,  sup|)orted  at  a,  b,  and  c.  The  distance 
from  A  to  B  is  /]  and  &om  b  to  c  is  l^j  and  there  are  any  kinds  of 
loading  in  the  two  spans.  Let  a,  b,  and  c  be  the  bending  moments 
at  A,  B,  and  c  respectively,  counted  positive  if  the  beam  is  convex 
upwards. 

At  the  section  at  f  at  the  distance  x  from  a  let  m  be  what  the 
bending  moment  would  have  been  if  the  girder  on  each  span  were 
quite  separate  from  the  rest.  We  have  already  seen  that  by 
introducing  couples  m^  and  m^  at  A  and  b  (tending  to  make  the 
beam  convex  upwards  at  a  and  b)  we  made  the  bending  moment  at 
p  really  become  what  is  given  in  Art.  363.  Our  m^  =  A,  mi  ss  b, 
and  hence  the  bending  moment  at  p  is 

B  -  A  rfV  /«v 

m  +  A  +  s  —^-  =  Bi^ (1># 
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where  m  woald  be  the  bending  momeni  if  the  beam  were  merdy 
•appoitedat  the  ends ;  and  the  6up|.ofting  force  at  A  is  lesBened  by 
the  amount  .       . 

_  *-^....(2). 

Assume  bi  constant  and  integrate  with  r^aid  to  jr,  and  we  hava 


!■ 


«.rfr  +  AX+ Jj^?-^  +  e,  =  BI .  ^  .  . .  .  (3). 


Using  the  sign  \  \m    dx  .dx  io  mean  the  int^pntion  of  the 


!!■ 


ing  I  m  .  lir, 


curve  representing  I  m  .  lir,  we  have 


m.dx.dx  +  ^IlSP^  •{■  Jx»?_-^  +  «^  +  tf=Bi.jf (4). 


As  ^  is  0  when  i;  =  0  and  it  is  evident  that  I  \m.dx.dx  =^  i 
when  z  =.  Qf  tf  is  0.  Again,  y  =  0  when  s  =  fi.  Using  the 
symbol  fti  to  indicate  the  sum  I  \m  .  dx  .dx  over  the  whole  span, 


Ml  +  JA  V  +  i  V  (B  -  A)  +  r^/i  =  0  .  .  .  .  (6). 
From  (3)  let  us  calculate  the  value  of  e  i  ^  at  the  point  b,  and 
let  us  use  the  letter  ai  to  mean  the  area  of  the  m  curve  over  the 

span,  or  I      m  .  dx;  bo  that  e  i  ^  at  b  is 

«i  +  A?,  +  i^(B  -  A)  +<ri....{6).      . 

But  at  any  point  q  of  the  second  span,  if  we  had  let  b  q  s=  x,  we 
should  have  had  the  same  equations  as  (1),  (3),  and  (4),  using  the 
letters  b  for  a  and  c  for  b  and  the  constant  ^.    Hence,  making 

dv 
this  change  in  (3),  and  finding  e  i  ^  at  the  point  B  where  s  s  0. 

we  have  (6)  equal  to  e^  or 

Ci  -  <?!"=  a,  +  a  ^1  +  J  ^i  (b  -  a) (7), 

and  instead  of  (5)  we  have 

^  +  iB^2  +  jy  (C  -  B)  +  (^jtj  =  0  .  .  . .  (8). 
Subtracting  (5)  from  (8),  after  dividing  by  l^  and  k»  ^o  ^a^® 

c,-c,=^-f^+iAh-iBl^+ih  (B-A)- J^  (c-B)  ....  (9) 
•I     't 
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The  equality  of  (7)  and  (9)  is 

A^  +  2b(/,  +  «  +  0/,  =  6(^J  -  o,  -  ^). . .  .  (10), 

an  equation  connecting  A,  b,  and  c,  the  bending  moments  at  three 
consecutive  supports.  If  we  have  any  number  of  supports,  and  at 
the  end  ones  we  have  the  bending  moments  0  because  the  girder  is 
merely  supported  there,  or  if  we  have  two  conditions  given  whi(;li 
will  enable  us  to  find  them  in  case  the  girder  is  fixed  or  partly 
fixed,  note  that  by  writing  down  (10)  for  every  three  consecutive 
•upports  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  equations  to  determine  all 
(he  bending  moments  at  the  supports. 

Example,— hett  the  loads  be  it,  and  Wa,  per  unit  length  over  two 
consecutive  spans  of  lengths  ^  and  l^    Then 

and    0,  =  -  ^^  /i»,    I  I  w  .  <ir  .  <«r  =  -  ,V  ^^^  +  •h^'^, 

and  /*i  =  -  A«^W  Ih-  -  A^^aV- 

Hence   ^  +  a,  -  ^  becomes  -  ^w^^*  "  ^  ^'  +  it^ih^ 

or  -  A  {iv\jlf  +  wil^, 

and  hence  the  theorem  becomes  in  this  case 

a^  +  2b(^  +  «  +  c^  =  j  (Wj»  +  w^i*) ....  ao). 

If  the  spans  are  similar  and  similarly  loaded,  then 

A  +  4B  +  c  =  Jwr»....  (11). 

Com  1. — A  uniform  and-  uniformly  loaded  beam  rests  oa 
three  equidistant  supports.  Here  a  =  c  =  0  and  b  =  +  \wP. 
m  =:  -  ^u>  {Ix  -  a?),  and  hence  the  bending  moment  at  a  point 

p  distant  a?  from  Ais  -  \w  {Ix  -  s^  +  d  -  -  JirP.    The  elup- 

porting  force  at  a  is  lessened  from  what  it  would  be  if  the  part  of 

A   —   B 

the  beam  ab  were  diBtmct  by  the  amount  shown  in  (2)  — - — 

or  J  it/.  It  would  have  been  i  wl,  so  now  it  is  really  |  wl  at  each 
of  the  end  supports,  and  as  the  total  load  is  2  it/,  there  remains 
^wl  for  the  middle  support.     (See  also  Example  on  next  page.) 

Case  2. — A  uniform  and  uniformly  loaded  beam  rests  on  four 
equidistant  supports,  and  the  bending  moments  at  these  supports 
are  A,  B,  c,  D.  Now,  a  =  d  =  0,  and  from  symmetry  b  =  c. 
Thus  (11)  gives  us  0  +  5B  =  iie?P  or  b  =  c  =  AwP.  If 
the  span  a  b  had  been  distinct,  the  first  support  would  have  had 
the  load  J  w/ ;  it  now  has  hwl  -  i^wl  ot  ^  tol.  The  supporting 
force  at  D  is  also  ^  wL  The  other  two  supports  divide  between 
them  the  remainder  of  the  total  load,  which  is  altogether  3  wl^  and 

P* 
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to  each  receives  ^  ir/.     The  supporting  forces  are  then  i%  wl, 

H  w/,  -B  «»'»  and  T^  w/. 
Exercise, — If  a  beam  a  b  c  has  any  kind  of  loading,  and  varies  in  section 
in  ^y  way,  and  is  supported  at  three  places,  a  and  c,  on  the  same  level,  b, 
on  a  level  h  inches  below  a  or  c,  first  find  the  diagram  of  bending 


Fig.  260. 

moment  and  the  deflection  y  everywhere  of  the  beam,  assuming  the 
support  B  not  to  exist.  Find,  in  paiticular,  ^i,  the  deflection  at  the  point 
B.  Now  consider  a  new  problem — ^the  same  beam  supported  at  two  places, 
and  with  only  an  upward  force  at  b.  Find  what  the  force  b  must  be  to 
cause  a  deflection  upwards,  yi  -  b,  at  b,  and  what  the  upward  deflection  s 
everywhere  is.  TMs  force  b  is  evidently  the  supporting  force  at  b  in  the 
real  problem,  and  the  deflection  in  the  real  problem  everywhere  \ay  -  s, 

Example.^—TJnitorm  loading  it  per  inch  on  A  b  and  on  b  c,  each 
of  length  I;  beam  of  uniform  section,  the  supports  all  on  same 
level.     (1)  If  prop  b  is  absent,  the  defiectidn  at  b  would  be  (Art. 

339)  ^  —    ^  •  ^ — —,    Gall  this  b.    Each  of  the  supporting  forces  is 

wh     (2)  Beam  of  length  2/,  supported  at  the  ends.    If  an  upward 
force  B  produces  an  upward  deflection,  we  know  that  o  =  Jj  —  {2lf. 

Hence  we  have  ^  — ^^ — —  =  ^r^-r ^ — -,  and  b  =  |  u;'— that  is, 

•  EI  004  EI  *  ' 

when  a  uniform  and  uniformly  loaded  beam  is  on  three  equidistant 
supports,  the  supporting  forces  are  §«;/,  ^toly  and  ^ufk 

Mr.  George  Wilson  (iVoc.  Moyal  8oc.,  Nov.,  1897)  describes  a 
method  of  soh  ing  the  most  general  problems  in  continuous  beams 
which  is  simpler  than  any  other.  Let  there  be  supports  at  a  b  c  d  e. 
(1)  Imagine  no  supports  except  at  a  and  e,  and  fmd  the  deflections  at 
B  c  and  D.  Now  assume  only  an  upward  load  of  any  amount  at  b,  and 
find  upward  deflections  at  bc  and  d.  Do  the  same  for  o  and  d. 
These  equations  enable  us  to  calculate  required  upward  loads  at  B  c 
and  D,  which  will  just  bring  these  points  to  their  proper  levds. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

BENDING  AND  CRUSHING. 

868.  Stress  over  a  Section. — When  any  portion  of  a  column 
or  beam  or  arch  on  one  side  of  a  section,  b  c,  is  acted  upon  by 
loads  and  supporting  forces,  we  can  generally  find  one  force, 
representing  the  resultant  of  the  stresses  at  the  section,  which 
will  balance  them  all.  If,  instead  of  a  force,  we  merely  get  a 
couple,  then  the  section  is  exposed  solely  to  bending  moment, 
and  we  know  now  how  to  find  the  effect  of  this.  If  the  force 
is  parallel  to  the  section,  then  we  know  that  the  section  is 
either  exposed  to  mere  shearing  strain  or  shearing  and  bend- 
ing, as  in  a  horizontal  beam  with  vertical  loads ;  but  if  the 
force  is  inclined  to  the  section,  there  will  usually  be  shearing 
and  bending,  and  besides  this  a  uniform  distribution  of  com- 
pression or  extension  all  over  the  section.  In  practice  we 
generally  find  that  compression  and  bending  alone  have  to  be 
considered.  Thus,  if  bo  (Fig.  261)  is  the  _ 
edge  view  of  the  section  of  a  structure, 
o  being  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  paper 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  if  p  is 
the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  supposed  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper  which  act  on  the 
structure  to  the  right  of  the  section,  let 
p  and  s  be  the  resolved  parts  of  p  normal 
to  and  tangential  to  the  section ;  then  s  is 
balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite  shear-  ^ 
'mg  force  which  must  be  exerted  by  the  pig.  26i. 

material  to  the  left,  p  is  a  compressive 
load  which  is  spread  uniformly  over  the  section,  producing 
a  compressive  stress  p/a  if  a  is  its  area ;  but  besides  this  we 
have  in  the  section  the  varying  compressive  stress  on  the  b 
side  of  o  and  the  tensile  stress  on  the  c  side  of  o,  which  the 
bending  moment  p  .  o  d  produces.  In  fact,  the  compressive 
stress  at  any  place  which  is  at  the  distance  y  from  o  on  the 

.,    .    p        p.  OD  ,,. 

compression  side  is  -  +  — - —  y  ....  (1). 

The  student  ought  to  draw  a  slice  between  two  parallel 
eroBS-sectioDS  like  b  o  near  one  another,  and  draw  the  change 
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of  shape,  first  making  it  uniformly  thinner  because  of  p/a,  and 
then  making  it  wedge-shaped.  We  have,  in  fact,  the  wedge- 
shape  c'  fl'/'  dl  of  P^.  207,  where  h'  j'  =  h  j,  and  in  addition 
we  have  to  imagine  «'/'  moved  parallel  to  itself  in  the  direc- 
tion c  (£ ;  but  students  must  draw  this  for  themselves.  They 
will  see  that  the  result  may  be — compression  everywhere,  but 
much  more  at  B  than  at  o ;  or  compression  everywhere  and 
just  no  stress  at  c;  or  compression  at  b,  tension  at  c,  and 
a  neutral  line  somewhere  between.  Most  people  have  the 
habit  of  calling  the  line  through  o  the  neutral  line  of  the 
section,  although  it  is  the  neutral  line  only  when  the  com- 
ponent p  is  zero. 

The  proof  of  the  above  statement  is  this :  AjBSume  that  a  plane 
section  remains  plane,  it  follows,  as  it  did  in  Art.  319,  that  there  is 
a  neutral  line,  say  at  o',  at  right  angles  to  the  paper.  Let  any 
point  H  be  at  the  distance  z  from  o' ;  the  compressive  stress  there 
IS  cz  say,  where  c  is  some  constant.  The  force  on  a  small  area  a 
there,  is  cza.  Then  y  =-e%za  ...  (2)  and  p.0D  =  tf5««.y...  (3), 
because,  if  o h  ^  y,  za.y  is  the  moment  of  za  about  o.  Now 
s  =  y  4-  o  o',  so  that  equation  (2)  is 

pr=tf.oo'2a  +  <?5y.»  =  <>.oo'.A....  (4), 

because  2 ya  =  o ;  and  p.oD  =  <j5y^a  +  tf5oo'.y.a  =  <?i....(5) 
if  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  area  about  o.    We  see  that 

POD  P 

cy  from  (5)  is  -^ —  y  and  0.00'  from  (4)  is  -  ;  but  the  sum  of 

these  is  (?2,  the  compressive  stress,  and  so  we  have  proved  (1). 

If  the  section  is  rectangular,  the  dimension  at  right  angles  to 
the  paper  being  1,  and  bc  being  d,  then  i  =  1  x  <^/12  and 
A  =  1  X  <?.    The  compressive  stress  is  least  at  0  where  y  =  ~  i  ^» 

or  by  (1),  the  compressive  stress  at  c  is  ^  -  — ^ —  ....  (6). 

As  o  D  gets  greater,  the  compressive  stress  at  c  becomes  less  until 
there  is  a  value  of  on  which  just  causes  c  to  have  no  stress; 
a  greater  value  of  0  d  than  this  would  create  tensile  stress  at  c. 
We  usually  take  it  that  in  a  masonry  joint  there  ought  to  be 
no  tensile  stress,  and  hence  in  a  masonry  joint  the  limiting  value 
of  o  D  is  given  by  putting  (6)  equal  to  zero ;  that  is,  6  .  o  d  =  ^. 

Hence  d  must  fall  within  the  middle  third  of  the  masonry 
joint,  B  c,  if  there  is  to  be  stability.  This  is  the  fundamental 
rule  in  the  design  of  arches  and  buttresses.  Another  condition 
of  stability  for  a  masonry  joint  is  that  s  shall  not  exceed  the 
f fictional  resistance,  or  the  angle  J  d  l  must  be  less  than  the 
angle  of  repose  (see  Art.  96)  for  the  materials. 

The  above  rule  is  very  generally  useful  in  machine  design, 
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but  we  need  not  give  many  examples.  Fig.  262  is  a  crano-hook. 
The  section  at  bo  is  not  usually  elliptic ;  rather  like  an  ellipse^ 
with  the  end  at  B  blunter  than  that 
at  c.  If  o  is  a  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  paper  through  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  the  section,  and  w  is  the  load, 
the  stress  at  any  place  is  that  due  to 
a  bending  moment  w .  o  D,  together 
with  a  tensile  stress  due  to  w  being 
spread  uniformly  over  the  section. 

When  a  weight  w  hangs  from  a 
bracket  as  in  Fig.  263  the  strength 
at  any  section,  such  as  o,  is  merely 
calculated  from  the  bending  moment 
w .  D  B,  because  when  the  distance 
D  B  is  con- 
siderable the 
stresses  due 
to  the  bend- 
ing are  usu- 
ally much 
greater  than 
those  due  to 

w,  divided  by  the  area  of  cross-section. 
869.  Shear  Stress  in  Beams.— Let  the 
distance  measured  from  any  section  of  a 
beam,  say  at  o  (Fig.  264),  to  the  section 
at  A  he  2;,  and  let  0B=£  +  5d;.     Let  the 
bending  moment  at  c'  A  0  be  m,  and  at 
d'  B  D  be  M  +  Sm.     Let  a  c  be  the  com- 
pressive side  of  c  0*.    Let  o  ab  (Fig.  264)  and  a  a  (Fig.  266)  repre- 
sent the  neutral  surface.    We  want  to  know  the  tangential  or  shear 
stress  /«  at  e  on  the  plane  c  a  c'.  Now  it  is  known  that  this  is  the  same 


Fig.  868. 


^  — B— ' 

C  —  F 

H 


Fig.  264. 


C 

Fig.  265. 


as  the  tangential  stress  in  the  direction  e  f  on  the  plane  e  p,  which 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  paper,  and  parallel  to  the  neutral  surface 
at  A  B.   Ck)nsiaer  the  equ^brium  of  the  piece  of  beam  b  0  d  p,  shown 
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in  Fig.  265  as  b  c  e,  and  also  shown  magnified  in  Fig.  266.  We 
have  indicated  only  the  forces  which  are  parallel  to  the  neutral 
surface,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  sections.  The  tctal  pushing  forces 
on  D  F  are  greater  than  the  total  pushing  forces  on  a  "By  the  tangential 
forces  on  Br  making  up  for  the  difference.  We  have  only  to  state 
this  mathematically,  and  we  have  solved  our  prohlem. 

At  a  place  like  h  in  the  plane  o  a  (/,  at  a  distance  y  from  the 

neutral  snrface,  the  compressive  stress  is  known  to  he/?  =  - y ;  and 

if  ^  is  the  hreadth  of  the  section  there,  shown  as  h  h  (Fig.  265),  the 
total  pushing  force  on  the  area  e  c  e  is 


J  AC  jjfAC 


(1). 


Ohserve  that  if  b  vaiies,  we  must  know  it  as  a  function  of  y  hefore 

we  can  integrate  in  (1).     Suppose  we  call  this  total  pushing  force 

on  E  c  hy  the  name  p,  then  the  total  pushing  force  on  d  7  will  be 

dr 
p  +  Si? .  -J-.     The  tangential  force  on  b  p  is  /^  x  area  of  b  p,  01 

y^  .  So; .  B  E,  and  hence 

/..te...=.»*.^,0P/.  =  ±.g....(2). 

Example,— 'Bedssi  of  uniform  rectangular  section,  of  constant 
breadth  h  and  constant  depth  d.    Then 


_  12Mi 


)C^^       ,         12m  r*^    1  61c 


and  hence 


/.  =  A(i'P-"')^----(8)5 


80  that  /f  is  known  as  soon  as  if  is  known.    As  ^  is  the  shearing 

force  over  the  whole  section,  we  may  regard  (3)  as  telling  us  what 
fraction  of  the  total  s  there  is  on  every  square  inch. 

As  to  M,  let  us  choose  a  case — say  the  case  of  a  beam  supported 
at  the  ends,  and  loaded  uniformly  with  it  lb.  per  unit  length  of 
the  beam.    We  saw  that  in  this  case,  x  being  distance  from  the 

dv. 
middle,  -  m  =  JwP  -  J«>«2.     Hence  -^  =  wx,  so  that  (3)  is 

U  we  like,  we  may  now  use  the  letter  y  for  the  distance  ab;  and 
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we  aee  that  at  any  point  of  this  beam  x  inches,  measmed 
horizontally  from  the  middle,  and  y  inches  from  the  neutral  axis, 
the  shear  stress  is 

Obserre  that  where  y  s  0  the  shear  stress  is  greater  than 
at  any  other  point  of  the  section — that  is,  at  points  in  the 
neutral  axis.  The  shear  stress  is  zero  at  a  Again,  the  end 
sections  of  the  beam  have  greatest  shear.  A  student  has  much 
food  for  thought  in  this  result  (5).  It  is  interesting  to  find  the 
directions  and  amounts  of  the  principal  stresses  at  every  point  of 
the  beam — that  is,  the  interfaces  at  right  angles  to  one  another  at 
any  point  across  which  there  is  only  compression  or  only  tension 
without  tangential  stress. 

We  have  been  considering  a  rectan^lar  section.  The  student 
ought  to  work  exercises  on  other  sections  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to 
integrate  by  with  regard  to  y  in  (1)  where  b  is  any  function  of  y. 

He  will  notice  that  I       by  ,  dy  ia  equal  to  the  area  of  b  h  c  h  e 

J  AB 

(Fig.  265)  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  grayity  from 
A  A.  Taking  a  flanged  section,  the  student  will  find  that/,  is  small 
in  the  flanges,  and  gets  greater  in  the  web.  Even  in  a  reotang^ar 
section^  became  rapidly  smaller  further  out  from  the  neutral  axis ; 
but  now  to  obtain  it  we  must  divide  by  the  breadth  of  the  section, 
and  this  breadth  is  comparatively  so  ^reat  in  the  flanges  that  there 
is  practically  no  shearing,  the  shear  being  conflned  to  the  web; 
whereas  in  the  web  itself  /  does  not  vary  very  much.  The  student 
already  knows  that  it  is  our  usual  custom  to  calculate  the  areas  of 
the  flanges,  or  top  and  bottom  booms  of  a  girder,  as  if  they  merely 
resisted  compressive  and  tensile  forces,  and  the  web  or  the  diagonal 
bracing  as  if  it  merely  resisted  shearing.     He  wiU  note  that  the 

shear  in  a  section  is  great  only  where  ^,  or  rather  —  f-V  is 

great.    But,  inasmuch  as  in  Art.  357  we  saw  that  ^  =  &»  the 

total  shearing  force  at  the  section,  there  is  nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary in  finding  that  the  actual  shear  stress  anywhere  in  the 
section  depends  upon  its  value.    (See  Appendix.) 

Deflection  of  Beams  due  to  Shear. —If  a  bending  moment 
u  acts  at  a  section  of  a  beam,  the  part  of  length  fx  gets  the 
strain-energy  J  m'^  8a;/E  i,  because  m  Soj/b  i  is  the  angular  change, 
and  therefore  the  whole  strain-energy  in  a  beam  due  to  bendmg 
moment  is 

'dx (6). 


2bJ  r 


2] 
If  /  is  a  shear  atress,  the  shear  stiain-energy  per  imit  volume 
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is  /V^N  ....  (7),  and  by  adding  we  can  thraefore  find  its  total 
amount  for  the  whole  beam. 

By  equating  the  strain-energy  to  the  loads  multiplied  by  half 
the  (Usplkoements  produced  by  l^em  we  obtftin  interesting  rela- 
tions. Thus  in  the  case  of  a  beam  of  length  /,  of  rectangular 
section,  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other  with  a  load  w ; 
at  the  distance  ^  from  the  end,  if  =  w^,  and  the  energy  due 
to  bending  is 


J_r^w2^ 
2b]       I    * 


dx=Yi^t^l6Bi . 


(8). 


The  aboTe  expression  (6)  giyes  for  the  shearing  stress 


16 


f^JH^i^-f^^- 


(9). 


The  shear  strain-energy  in  the  elementary  Tolimie  b.  dx,  8y  is 
b.  Bx.  8y./72N.  Integrating  this  with  regard  to  y  from- Jrf  to 
+  idj  we  find  the  energy  in  the  slice  between  two  sections  to  be 
3  w2/.  9x/6  n  bd,  ao  that  the  shear  strain-energy  in  the  beeuoi  is 

8  w2//6  jxbd (10). 

li  now  the  load  w  produces  the  deflection  z  at  the  end  of  the 
beam,  the  work  done  is  ^  wc  . .  . .  (11).  Equating  (11)  to  the 
sum  of  (8)  and  (10)  we  find 

w/»      6     wZ  ,,„. 

Note  that  the  first  imrt  of  this  due  to  bending  is  the  deflection 
as  calculated  in  Art.  339,  Example  1.  We  believe  that  the  other 
part  due  to  shearing  has  never  before  been  calculated. 

870.  Springs  which  Bend. — ^We  consider  the  bending  in  springs 
of  regular  shape,  such  as  spiral  springs,  later,  in  Art.  521.    But  it 

natural  to 


Pig.  267. 


consider  certain 
irregularly  shaped 
springs  here.  Let 
Fig.  267  show  the 
centre  line  of  a 
spring  Jixed  at  a, 
loaded  at  b  with 
a  small  load  w 
in  the  direction 
shown.  To  find 
the    amoant     of 


yielding  at  b,  the  load  and  the  deflection  are  supposed  to  be  very 
small.  Consider  the  piece  of  spring  bounded  by  cross-sections  at 
p  and  Q.  Let  p  q  =  8«,  the  length  of  the  spring  between  b  and 
p  being  called  ». 
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The  bending  moment  at  f  is  w .  p  r  or  w  .  j?,  if  ;p  ib  the  length 
of  the  perpendicular  from  p  upon  the  direction  of  w.  Let  b  a  be 
called  y.  Consider  first  that  part  of  the  motion  of  b  which  is  due 
to  the  change  of  shape  of  qp  alone;  that  is,  imagine  a  a  to  be 
perfectly  rigid  and  pb  a  rigid  pointer.  The  section  at  a  being 
fixed,  the  section  at  p  gets  an  angular  change  equal  to  8«  x  the 

change  of  curvature  there,  or  8»  —  or   — ^ ....  (1),  where 

B  is  Young's  modulus  and  i  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross- 
section.  The  motion  of  b  duo  to  this  is  just  the  same  as  if  p  b 
were  a  straight  pointer ;  in  fact,  the  pointer  p  b  gets  this  angular 
motion,  and  &e  motion  of  b  is  this  angle  multiplied  by  the  straight 

distance  p  b,  or  — .  p  b  .  .  .  .  (2).    Now  how  much  of  b*s 

P  R 

motion  is  in  the  direction  of  w  ?    It  is  its  whole  motion  x  — 

pb 

or  X  — ,  and  hence  b's  motion  in  the  directioa  of  w  is  — ^ . . .  (3). 

PB  EI  ^  '' 

Similarly  b*s  motion  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  w  is 

EI  ^    ' 

In  the  most  general  cases  it  is  easy  to  work  out  the  integrals  of 
(3)  and  (4)  numerically.  We  usually  divide  the  whole  length  of 
the  spring  from  b  to  a  into  a  large  number  of  equal  parts  so  as  to 
have  all  the  values  of  8«  the  same,  and  then  we  may  say  («  being 

the  whole  length  of  the  spring)  that  we  have  to  multiply  -^-  - 
upon  the  average  values  of  —  and  —  for  each  part.  In  a  well- 
made  spring,  if  6  is  the  breadth  of  a  strip  at  right  angles  to  the 
paper  and  t  its  thickness,  so  that  i  =  ^  bt\  we  usually  have  the 

6  w  £ 
spring  equally  ready  to  break  everywhere,  or  -j-^  =  /»  a  constant. 

When  this  is  the  case  (3)  and  (4)  become  -^  —  •  -  and 
-•^  *       .  t..    And  if  the  strip  is  constant  in  thickness,  varying  in 

B  t 

breadth  in  proportion  to  a;,  then  ~—  . «  is  (3)  and  -=^—  .  y 

18  (4).    If  ;Fand  y  are  the  x  and  y  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 

curve  (see  Art.  110),  -=^  is  the  total  yielding  parallel  to  w,  and 

^  o  ■f    — 

this  is  what  we  generally  desire  to  know.      •^  '^  is  the  total 

yielding  at  right  angles  to  w. 

371.  Struts. — As  we  have  already  said,  when  a  very  short 
eolumn  is  loaded  (as  it  usually  is)  in  such  a  way  that  the 
material  is  prevented  from  swelling  laterally,  it  will  withstand 
exceedingly  great  loads  without  fracture.    It  is  only  when  th« 
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length  of  a  square  or  round  prism  is  three  or  four  times  its 
diameter  that  the  material  gets  a  chance  of  showing  how  it 
behaves  under  compressive  stress ;  up  to  a  length  of  about  ten 
times  its  diameter  its  breaking  load  is  now  neariy  the  same,  and 
it  remains  the  same  for  any  length  if  slight  lateral  restraints 
against  bending  are  provided.  In  a  tie-rod,  want  of  uniformity 
of  stress  causes  yielding,  and  this  is  the  same  in  a  strut ;  but 
in  a  tie  the  effect  of  yielding  is  to  remedy  the  defect,  the  tie 
gets  straighter,  the  stress  better  distributed,  whereas  in  a  strut 
local  failure  causes  bending,  instability,  and  a  worse  distribu- 
tion of  stress.  In  Art.  243  we  have  discussed  the  behaviour 
of  material  under  uniform  axial  compressive  stress  merely,  and 
also  in  columns  which  are  too  short  for  mere  axial  compressive 
stress.  We  now  know  that  if  B  c,  Fig.  261,  is  a  cross  section  of 
a  strut,  and  if  the  resultant  load  on  the  part  of  the  strut  on 
one  side  of  b  c  is  p  or  p,  not  only  have  we  the  usually  assumed 
stress  p/a  over  the  section,  but  also  the  bending 
moment  stress.  What  this  may  amount  to  de- 
pends upon  o  D ;  and  this  depends  on  two  things 
— first,  the  want  of  accuracy  in  applying  the  load 
at  the  ends  of  the  strut,  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
taken  into  account  in  calculation  unless  we  know 
how  much  error  there  is ;  secondly,  the  bending 
of  the  strut. 

872.  Bending  of  Stmts. — Consider  a  strut  per- 
fectly prismatic,  of  homogeneous  material,  its  own 
weight  neglected,  the  resultant  force  P  at  each  end 
passing  through  the  centre  of  each  end.  Let  A  c  b, 
Fig.  268,  show  the  centre  line  of  the  bent  strut  Let 
p  Q  =  y  be  the  deflection  at  p  where  o  q  =  a?.  Let  o  A 
=  o  B  =  ^ ;  y  is  supposed  everywhere  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  length  21  of  the  strut.  Let  e  be 
Young's  modulus  for  the  material,  and  i  the  least 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  everywhere, 
Fi '  208  about  a  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
section.  Then  the  result  of  the  following  theory  is 
that  the  load  F,  which  will  produce  bending,  is  e  i  w^/il^, 

F  y  is  the  bending  moment  at  p  and  —  is  the  curvature  there, 

Then  as  in  Art.  339  the  curvature  being  -  ^  we  have 
ry  _  _d^ 
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Notice  that  wlien  we  choose  to  call  -j4i  the  curvature  ol  a  curve, 
if  the  expression  to  which  we  put  it  equal  is  essentially  positive,  we 
must  give  such  a  sign  to  -^  as  will  make  it  also  positive.  Now  if 
the  slope  of  the  curve  of  Fig.  268  be  studied  as  we  studied  the 
curve  of  Art.  338,  we  shall  find  that  j^  is  negative  from  a;  =  0  to 

jT  ss  o  A,  and  as  ^  is  positive  so  that  —  \&  positive,  we  must  use 

^y 
-  —-^  on  the  right-hand  side. 

If  the  student  tries  he  will  find  that 


y  =  a  COS.  *  y^i (2) 


satisfies  (1)  whatever  value  a  may  have.  When  a;  =  0  we  see  that 
y  =  a,  so  that  the  meaning  of  a  is  known  to  us ;  it  is  the  deflection 
of  the  strut  in  the  middle.  The  student  is  instructed  to  follow 
carefully  the  next  step  in  our  argument.  When  a;  =  /,  v  =  0. 
Hence 


•  COB.^^Z.^0.... 


(3;. 


How  can  this  be  true?      Either  a  =  0,   or  the   cosine   is  0. 
Hence,  if  lending  occurs^  so  that  a  has  some  value,  the  cosine  must  be 

0.    Now  if  the  cosine  of  an  angle  is  0,  the  angle  must  be  -  or  — 

2        2 

or  ~,  etc.     If  we  confine  our  attention  to  ^,  the  condition  that 
bending  occurs  is 


V     EI 


Blir^. 


is  the  load  which  wiU  produce  bending.    This  is  called  Euler's  law 

of  strength.    It  is  easy  to  see  why  we  confine  our  attention  to  - 

as  it  gives  the  least  value  of  w.  The  meaning  of  the  other  cases  is 
that  y  is  assumed  to  be  0  one  or  more  times  between  a;  =  0  and 
a?  =  ^,  so  that  the  strut  has  points  of  inflexion. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  complete  solution  of  any  such  equation 

as  (1),  which  may  be  written  -^  +  nhf=Oy  iH  y=acoa.nx  +  b  sm.n3f 

where  a  and  b  are  arbitrary  constants,  a  and  b  are  chosen  to  suit 
the  particular  problem  which  is  being  solved.  In  the  present  case 
it  is  evident  that  as  ^  =  0  when  x  =  I  and  also  when  a?  =  -  J 
Om  a  000.  nl  '\-  b  sin.  W,  0  =  a  cos.  nl  -  b  sin.  nl,  so  that  biaO. 
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Now  lei  us  oounder  a  rtrat  fixed  at  tlie  ends.  The  resultant 
ioroe  F  at  an  end  no  longer  acts  through  the  centre  of  grayity  of 
the  end  section.    The  solution  is  as  before 

pssa  COS.  fix  -k-h  sin.  ««....  (JSy, 

Differentiating  we  haye 

du 

^  =  -  «a  sm. nx  -k-nh  ooB,nx  ....  («> 

Now  ^  =  0  fox  X  ^  0,  X  =  I,  s  Si  -  ly  and  hence  0  =  n^,  so  tiiat 

bssO  or  fs^aeoi.nx.  .  .  .  (7). 

Also  0  s  -  fia  sin.  nl  =:na  sin.  nl (8). 

Now  (3)  tells  us  that  a  ia  the  deflection  at  e,  where  x  is  0,  and  if  a 
has  any  yalue,  (4)  tells  us  that  sin.  nl  is  0 — ^that  is,  n/  =  v,  or 

;y/p/Bi  =  »,orp  =  '^ (9). 

Hence  if  a  strut  is  fixed  at  both  ends  the  load  which  it  will 

stand  before  bending  is  the  same  as  for  a  strat  of  half  the  length 

hinged  at  the  enda     In  fact,  if  g  c  h  is  a  strut  fixed  at  the  ends^ 

its  strength  is  like  that  of  a  strut  kl  hinged  at 

iK  and  L,  or  again  like  that  of  a  strut  G  K  L  fix^  at  a 
and  hinged  at  l.  The  strength  to  resist  bending  of 
]|0  a  strut  of  length  2  I  hinged  at  the  ends  may  be  cal- 
culated from  ^4) ;  this  is  the  strength  of  a  strut  of 
length  3  l^  hinged  at  one  end  and  fijced  at  the 
other,  or  of  a  strut  of  length  4 1  fixed  at  both  ends. 
It  is  only  necessary,  then,  to  remember  the  rules  for 
struts  hinged  at  the  ends. 

The  load  given  by  (4)  will  produce  either  very 
little  or  "very  much  bending  equally  well,  and  we 
may  take  it  that  F  given  by  (4)  is  the  load  which 
will  break  a  strut  if  it  breaks  by  bending.  If /is 
the  compressive  stress  which  will  produce  rupture 
and  A  is  the  area  of  cross  section,  the  load  /A  will 
break  the  strut  by  direct  crushing,  and  we  must  take 
the  smaller  of  the  two  answera  In  fact,  we  see 
Fig.  20^  that  /a  is  to  be  taken  for  short  struts  or  for  struts 
which  are  artificially  protected  from  bending,  and 
(4)  is  to  be  taken  for  long  struts.  Now,  even  when  great  care  is 
taken  we  find  that  struts  are  neither  quite  straight  nor  homo- 
geneous, nor  is  it  easy  to  load  them  in  the  specified  manner. 
Consequently,  when  loaded  they  deflect  with  even  small  loadsg 
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and  they  break  with  loads  less  than  either/A  or  that  given  by 
(4).  Curiously  enough,  however,  when  struts  of  the  same 
section  but  of  different  lengths  are  tested,  their  breaking  loads 
follow,  with  a  rough  approximation  to  accuracy,  some  rule  as 
to  length.  Let  us  assume  that  as  f  =/a  for  short  struts  and 
what  is  given  in  ^4)  for  long  struts,  then  the  formula 

F= l± (10) 

may  be  taken  to  be  true  for  struts  of  all  lengths  because  it  ie 
true  both  for  short  and  for  long  ones.  For  if  i  is  great  we 
may  neglect  1  in  the  denominator  and  our  (10)  is  really  (4) ; 
again,  when  I  is  small,  we  may  regard  the  denominator  as  only 
1,  and  so  we  have  w  =y*A.  We  get  in  this  way  an  empirical 
formula  which  is  found  to  be  fairly  right  for  all  struts.  To  put 
it  in  its  usual  form,  let  i «  a  1^^  h  being  the  least  radius  of 
gyration  of  the  section,  then 


F  =  -/^ (11), 


1  +a-' 

where  a  is  4//b»3. 

If  p  does  not  act  truly  at  the  centre  of  each  end,  but  at  the 
distance  h  from  it,  our  end  condition  is  that  y  =  A  when  x  =  I, 
This  will  be  found  to  explain  why  struts  not  perfectly  truly 
loaded  break  with  a  load  less  than  what  is  given  in  (4). 
Students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  are  referred  to 
pages  464  and  513  of  the  Engineer  for  1886,  where  initial 
want  of  straightness  of  struts  is  also  taken  account  of. 

When  we  consider,  therefore,  how  the  rule  (11)  has 
been  arrived  at,  it  is  evident  that  it  needs  to  be  tested 
by  practical  experiment,  the  constants  n  for  various  materials 
and  W^  for  various  kinds  of  section  being  also  determined  by 
experiment.  This  has  been  done,  and  on  the  whole  we 
feel  fairly  well  satisfied  when  the  rule  is  put  in  the  following 
form : — For  a  strut  whose  ends  are  hinged^  or  a  column  whose 
ends  are  not  faced,  the  breaking  load  in  pounds  is  equal  to  the 
breaking  stress  per  squai'e  inch  given  in  Table  IX.  multiplied 
by  the  area  of  cross  section  in  square  inches,  and  divided  by 
1  +  w  B  where  ra  is  given  in  Table  XI.,  and  b  is  given  in 
Table  X. 
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Exercise  for  Advanced  Students. — Test  in  the  six  cases  of 
Table  XL  to  what  extent  this  rule  agrees  with  (11). 

TABLE  IX. 


Cast  Iron    ... 
Wrought  Iron 
Timber 


Breaking  Stress,  in  pounds 
per  square  incn. 


80,000 

36,000 

7,200 


TABLE  X. 

Value  of  B  for  struts  of  the  sections  shown  in '  Table  XI,     The  first  column 

gives  the  length  of  the  strut  divided  by  its  least  lateral  dimension. 


Length  divided  by 

Bfor 

Bfor 

B  for  Strong  Dry 

Lateral  Dimension  d. 

Cast  Iron. 

Wrought  Iron. 

Timber. 

10 

0748 

0132 

10 

15 

lGf> 

0-300 

3-6 

20 

300 

0-632 

6-4 

25 

4-64 

0-832 

100 

30 

6-76 

1-200 

14-4 

35 

9-20 

1-632 

19-6 

40 

1200 

2-132 

26-6 

45 

18-72 

3-332 

40-0 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Find  the  breaking  load  for  a  cylindrical  strut  of  wrought  iron 
3  inches  diameter  and  10  feet  long,  supposing  it  to  be  not  fixed  at  the 
ends.  Ans.,  30*1  tons. 

2.  A  hollow  cast-iron  pillar  10  feet  long,  and  fixed  at  the  ends,  has  an 
external  diameter  of  6  inches;  what  shoald  be  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
to  cany  a  load  of  30  tons,  allowing  a  factor  of  safety  of  8  P     Ans,^  -42  in. 

3.  What  is  the  safe  load  for  an  angle  iron,  least  breadth  3  inches  and 
7 J  feet  long,  acting  as  a  strut,  firmly  fixed  at  both  ends?  Factor  of 
safety,  6.  Ans,^  3-51  tons. 

4.  The  diagonal  brace  of  a  Warren  girder  is  10  feet  long,  and  is 
composed  of  two  teo-bars  6*  x  3"  x  J",  placed  back  to  back  and 
riveted  together.  Find  the  maximum  compressive  working  load  which 
may  be  applied  to  it  when  the  ends  are  firmly  riveted  to  the  boom.  Use 
a  factor  of  safety  of  4.  Ans.yM'b  tons. 

6.  Section  4,  Table  VI.,  has   flanges   4*02   inches   broad,   -66  inch 

thick,  depth  over  all  8  inches,  web  -42  inch  thick.    The  greatest  moment 

of  inertia  about  a  line  through  its  centre  of  gravity  is  74*2,  according  to 

the  rule  of  the  table.    Its  least  moment  of  inertia  is  about  a  Tine  at  right 

.     1      *     Av     ij    *         ,    .     -66  X  (4-02)»       rt    .    6-88  x  (•42)» 
dngles  to  the  first,  and  is ^ '-  x  2  +  -^ — L   or  6-1. 
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The  area  of  the  Bection  is  7*39  square  inch.  The  ultimate  stress  being 
taken  as  45,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  Young's  modulus  as 
30  X  10*  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  following  are  the  breaking  loads, 
according  to  Euler's  theory,  if  it  is  the  section  of  a  strut  fixed  at  the  ends 
of  the  foUowing  lengths.  For  these  loads  to  be  withstood,  it  is  necessary 
to  carefully  adjust  the  application  of  load  at  the  ends  so  as  to  haye 
absolutely  no  bending  until  the  breaking  loads  are  reached,  w  =  a/  or 
4  B I  it^/l^,  if  L  is  whole  length  of  strut  fixed  at  the  ends ;  the  lesser 
answer  of  the  two  to  be  taken. 


L  in  inches 

96 

120 

144 

180 

216 

240 

288 

Breaking  load  in  tons 

148-5 

148-5 

148-6 

99-6 

69-1 

66 

38-9 

TABLE   XI. 
Values  of  n  for  strut*  and  pillars  of  the  following  sections : 


Square  of  side  d,  or  rectangle  with  smallest  side  d    ...  I 


HoUow  rectangle,  or  square  with  thin  sides 

Girde,  diameter  i 

Thin  ring,  external  diameter  d 


Angle  iron,  smallest  side  d 


Cruciform,  smallest  breadth  d 


200 


If  we  want  the  breaking  load  for  a  strut  whose  ends  are  not. 
hinged,  it  is  necessary  to  find  in  what  way  it  tends  to  bend,  and 
to  use  the  above  rule  regarding  the  strut  as  hinged  at  two 
points  of  contrary  flexure.  Thus  in  Fig.  269  the  strut  or  column 
B  is  as  strong  as  a  strut  hinged  or  rounded  at  both  ends,  whose 
length  is  only  K  l.    The  rule  becomes — For  a  strut  fixed  at  both 
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endsy  calculate  by  the  above  nile,  but  take  n  one  fourth  of  what 
I  have  given  in  Table  XI.  For  a  strut  one  end  of  which  is 
fixed  and  the  other  is  only  hinged ;  calculate  the  breaking  load 
as  if  both  its  ends  were  hinged ;  then  calculate  as  if  both  its 
ends  were  fixed,  .and  take  the  mean  value  of  the  two  answers. 

873.  StmtB  with  Lateral  Loads.— If  the  lateral  loads  are  such 
that  by  themfielves,  and  the  necessary  lateral  supporting  forces,  they 
produce  a  bending  moment  which  we  shall  call  ^  {x),  then  (1)  Art. 

dPy 
•372  becomeflpy  +  ^  (a?)  =  -  *i^-     When  we  know  the  lateral 

loads  we  know  ^  {x),  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  integrate.  Thus  let  a 
strut  be  uniformly  loaded  latwally,  as  by  centnfugal  force  or  its 
own  weight,  and  then  ^  (a?)  =  J  «>  (^  -  aj*)  if  to  is  tiie  lateral  load 
per  unit  length.    We  find  it  slightly  more  convenient  to  take 

^  (a?)  =  Jw^  cos.  ~  *,  where  w  is  the  total  lateral  load.    This  is 

not  a  very  different  law.    Hence 

We  find  here  that 

y,-lji-co«.i»....(2). 

Observe  that  when  f  =  0  this  gives  the  shape  of  the  baun.  The 
deflection  in  the  middle  is 

y,=     y^     .♦••(8). 

and  the  greatest  bending  moment  /« is  /i  =  f^j  +  i  w /,  or 

If  w  =  0,  and  if  fi  has  any  value  whatever,  the  denominator  of  (4) 
must  be  0.  Putting  it  equal  to  0,  we  have  Eider's  law  for  the 
strength  of  struts,  which  are  so  long  that  they  bend  before  break- 
ing.    If  Euler*s  value  of  f  be  called  u,  or  u  =  e  i  ir2/4  P,  (4)  becomes 

If  00  is  the  greatest  distance  of  a  point  in  the  section  from  the 
neutral  line  on  the  compressive  side,  or  if  i  -5-  «<•  =  z,  the  least 
strength  modulus  of  the  section,  and  a  is  the  area  of  cross-section, 
and  if  /  is  the  m^^Tmini  compressive  stress  to  which  any  part  of 
the  strut  is  subjected,  ^  +  -  =/.  Using  this  expression,  if  /3 
stands  for  -  (that  is,  Euler's  breaking  load  p«r  square  inch  of 
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section),  and  if  w  stands  for  -  (the  true  breaking  load  per  inoh  of 

This  formula  ifl  not  difficult  to  remember.    From  it  w  may  be 
found. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Every  point  in  an  iron  or  steel  coupling  rod  of  length  2  b  inches 
describes  a  radius  of  r  inches.  Its  section  is  rectangular,  d  inches  in  the 
plane  of  the  motion,  and  b  at  right  angles  to  this.  We  may  take 
w  =  Ibdm^  4-  62,940  in  pounds  where  n  =  number  of  revolutions  per 
minutel  Take  it  as  a  strut  hinged  at  both  ends  for  both  directions  in- 
which  it  may  break.    (1)  For  bending  in  the  direction  iu  which  there  is 

no  centrifugal  force  where  i  is  ---^.    Euler's  rule  gives  -j^-ij- .    Now  we 

shall  take  this  as  the  endlong  load,  which  will  cause  the  strut  to  break  in 
the  other  way  of  bending  idso,  so  as  to  have  it  equally  ready  to  break 
both  ways.  (2)  Bending  in  the  direction  in  which  bending  is  helped  by 
centrifugal  force.     Our  to  is  the  above  quantity  divided  by  bd,  or,  taking 

B  =  3  X  107,  w;  =  6-17  X  ^  X  10*.     Taking  the  proof  stress  /  for  the 

steel  used  as  20,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  (remember  to  keep/  low,  because 
of  reversals  of  stress),  and  recollecting  the  fact  that  i  in  this  other 

direction  is  -^nt  we  have  (6)  becoming 

8-4  X  108  (l  -  308^^  (l  -  ^)  =  f.2^  +  rf (7). 

Thus,  for  example,  if  d  =  1,  7  =  30,  r  =  12,  the  following  depths  d  inches 
are  right  for  the  following  speeds.  It  is  well  to  assume  d^  and  calculate  n 
from  (7). 


d 

1 

1-6 

2 

2-5 

3 

4 

6 

n 

0 

205 

277 

327 

368 

437 

646 

2.  A  round  bar  of  steel,  1  inch  in  diameter,  8  feet  long,  or  /  =  48 
inches.  Show  that  an  endlong  load  only  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  a 
stress  of  1,910  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  a  bending  moment  which  by  itself 
would  only  produce  a  stress  of  816  lbs.  per  square  inch,  if  both  act  together 
produce  a  stress  of  23,190  lbs.  per  square  mob.. 

Students  wiU  find  that  this  subject  will  well  repay  further 
study.  The  effect  of  a  small  lateral  load  on  a  strut  is  sometimes 
very  striking.  Again,  in  tie-bars  it  is  very  important  to  consider 
the  effect  of  a  lateral  load.  The  subject  is  treated  more  fully  in  a 
paper  in  the  Fhilosophieal  Magazine y  March,  1892.    (See  Appendix.) 

374.  Beams  without  Compression. — In  Art.  368  we  have 
seen  that  a  tensile  load  applied  to  extend  a  beam  may  not  only 
diminish  the  greatest  compressive  stress,  but  also  the  tensile 
stress.     Again,  there  are  many  cases  of  beams  or  infinitely 
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flat  arches  in  which  there  is  no  tensile  stress  anywhere.  In 
such  a  case,  of  course,  the  earth  takes  the  necessary  tensile 
load.  When  the  pneumatic  wheel  tyre  was  invented,  Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald  pointed  out  to  me  that  columns  to  support 
loads,  and  military  bridges  easy  to  pack  and  unpack,  might  be 
made  of  inflated  tubes,  the  solid  material  being  everywhere  in 
tension.  I  consider  this  a  notion  of  great  importance.  In  a 
thin  straight  tube  of  circular  section  if  the  greatest  bending 
moment  is  m  and  B  is  the  radius,  </the  small  thickness  of  the 
materifd,  the  compressive  stress  anywhere  due  to  bending  is 

•  — ^-  y  where  y  is  the  distance  from  the  diameter  which  is  the 

neutral  line  of  the  section  on  the  compressive  side.  The 
greatest  compi-essive  stress  is  m/it  e^  t.  Now  imagine  the  tube 
to  be  subjected  to  internal  fluid  pressure  p  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere ;  there  is  a  tensile  endlong  stress  p«-R2-r27rRior 
p  r/2  <,  and  hence  the  greatest  compressive  stress  is  m/it  r^  t 
-  p  b/2  t  This  is  j  list  o  when  p  =  2  m/w  e^.  The  greatest 
tensile  endlong  stress  is  then,  of  course,  p  n/t ;  but  this  is  equal 
to  the  lateral  tensile  stress  which  the  mere  internal  pressure 
produces.  When,  therefore,  the  internal  pressure  is  just 
sufficient  to  remove  all  compressive  stress  in  the  material,  the 
tensile  stress,  where  it  is  greatest,  is  the  same  in  all  directions 
and  is  2  u/w  R^  t.  We  see,  therefore,  that  great  loads  may  be 
carried  by  inflated  tubes  of  thin  material  if  they  are  only  large 
enough  in  diameter,  or  by  a  bundle  of  small  tubes.  Shearing 
forces  might  be  taken  up  by  side  frameworks  like  lazy-tongs. 
1  make  no  attempt  here  at  exact  theory.  What  I  give  is 
sufficiently  correct  to  show  the  general  value  of  the  suggestion. 
One  may  go  far  in  speculation  on  this  idea — rigidity  gained  by 
using  thin  material  and  subjecting  it  to  internal  fluid  pressure, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  compressive  stress.  The  great  ships 
of  the  future  may  owe  their  stiffness  and  strength  to  the 
general  use  of  fluid  pressure  in  those  parts  of  them  where 
cargo  is  stored,  and  the  same  pressure  which  gives  strength 
may  serve  to  keep  out  the  sea  in  case  of  a  leak.  It  is  the 
means  by  which  the  leaves  of  plants  are  made  rigid. 
Similarly,  large  flat  areas  might  be  made  of  considerable  size 
by  fastening  together  two  plane  sheets  by  means  of  many 
connecting  ties  so  that  they  may  not  balloon  out,  and  then 
inflating  them  like  an  air  cushion.  Aeroplanes  of  sufficient 
size  to  support  a  man  by  Lilienthal's  method  can  be  made  with 
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comparatively  small  internal  fluid  pressures  and  are  not  liable 
to  make  splinters  when  they  fall  to  the  ground,  these  splinters 
being  a  cause  of  considerable  risk  with  aeroplanes  made  with 
sticks  as  stiffeners.  Kites  much  larger  than  those  suggested 
for  military  purposes  might  be  made,  in  which  the  whole  kite 
might  be  like  an  air  cushion,  or  thin  tubes  with  compressed  air 
might  take  the  place  of  the  present  bamboo  framework.  The 
inflation  might  be  maintained  automatically. 

375.  Inflated  Columns. — Again,  a  thin  tube  of  radius  r  and 
thickness  t  has  to  act  as  a  column  carrying  a  load  w,  and  this 
is  the  load  which  is  carried  when  there  is  no  axial  tensile 
stress.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid  inside  being  p,  we  have 
IT  e2  p=w  ....  (1).     Also  the  lateral  tensile  stress  produced  in 

w 
the  material  is  p  n/t  or  ;,  so  that  great  loads  may  be  sup- 
ported by  inflated  tubes  of  thin  material  if  they  are  large 
enough  in  diameter.  Thus,  for  example,  I  find  that  a  tower 
of  thin  steel  1,000  feet  high  would  have  in  it  a  lateral 
tensile  stress  of  only  3  tons  to  the  square  inch,  due  to  its 
own  weight  and  the  necessary  fluid  pressure.  Being  all  in 
tension  there  is  no  danger  of  instability  such  as  exists  in 
ordinary  pillars.  If  large  in  diameter,  the  hemispherical  top 
cap  becomes  of  importance  as  a  load.  Any  moderate 
diameter  like  20  feet  would  bear  many  tons  on  the  top  in 
addition  to  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself.  Thus,  1,000 
feet  high  and  20  feet  in  diameter  and  01  foot  thick  would  itself 
weigh  about  125  tons.  Its  hemispherical  cap  would  weigh  6*3 
toDS,  and  it  would  support  325  tons  on  its  top.  The  internal 
pressure  would  be  23  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  the  tensile  stress 
10  tons  per  square  inch.  There  would  be  no  compressive  stress. 

Neglecting  lateral  stiflhess,  whether  we  assume  the  adiabatio 
or  constant  temperature  law  for  increasing  pressure  down- 
wards in  the  fluid,  we  are  led  to  rules  as  to  the  relationship  of 
radius  of  column  to  thickness  of  metal  if  the  column  is  to  have 
the  same  stress  in  its  material  at  all  levels.  In  fact,  Fitzgerald's 
idea  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  easy  and  interesting  problems 
which  I  have  worked  out,  but  for  which  I  have  no  space. 

In  all  probability   it   would    be    found    cheaper  to   use 
long  stays  from  the  top,  and  possibly  from  several  places  at 
diflerent  heights  to  resist  lateral  motion  due  to  wind  pressure,  - 
eta,  than  to  stiflen  as  with  lazy  tongs  the  sides  of  the  tube 
itsell     It  is  certain  that  the  thing  is  practical. 
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876.  Tapering  Column  of  Cixcnlar  Section.— If  j?  is  the  dietanee 
downwardB  to  any  section  where  t  is  the  thickness  and  r  the 
radius,  jf  then  being  the  internal  pressure  due  to  fluid  and  q  the 
external  pressure  due  to  the  atmosphere ;  if  /^  is  the  compressive 
stress  in  the  material  and  w^  the  weight  per  unit  volume  of  the 
metal  and  w  of  the  inside  fluid, 

Zx,2iiTt,w^  +  %7^ ,  9x  .  w  +  2wr,9r.q  =  9x  .  J- (pvf^  +  2»r</i). 

It  follows  from  this,  if  w  =  ep^ly,  as  m^  is  constant  and  £  is  a 
known  function  of  x,  that 

if  «  =  1  +  2/7/,  where  /  is  the  greatest  stress  in  the  matezial ; 

P  =Po  (1  -  ^)'>  fi'  =  fl'o  (1  -  ^)'* 

where  «  =  — —^ ,  taking  the  same  fluid  inside  and  outside.     The 

7-1 
result  is,  if  ^  is  taken  to  be  small^ 

^J^  g  ^  Q_±jlllog.  (l-bx)  +  2  log.  r  =  constant 
af  a 

If  ^  is  not  small,  the  integration  seems  troublesome. 

377.  The  limiting  length  of  a  vertical  prism  supporting  its  own 

weight. — h  being  measured  downwards  to  any  place  £rom  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  uppermost  section,  let  y  be  the  deflection. 

Let  the  load  per  unit  length  be  n>,  and  let  w  =  I  w  .  <M,  the  total 


=1- 


load  above  any  section.  Considering  bending  moment  m  and  m  -f  8  m 
at  the  sections  at  h  and  h  -\-  9h,  we  see  that  w.8y  +  i  w.ih.dy  =  $  ic, 

dy       dh     dp  d/tr 

In  the  most  general  case,  where  w  and  i  vary,  a^d  where  there 
is  a  load  f  on  the  top, 

\J  ^    J  dh  dhdK'         dh*        ^^^ 

Let  I  and  w  be  constant,  and  let  f  be  0, 

an  equation  whose  solution  is  useful  in  other  problems.  If  h  in 
the  total  length  of  the  column  whose  end  is  fixed  in  the  ground, 
let  x  =  A/h  and  (2)  becomes 

whenM==?^- 

EI 

The  solution  of  (3)  in  series  may  be  indicated  by 

y=Aa;F(a;) -|-B«2/(a;) (4). 

If  we  put  ^  »  0  when  ;p  «■  0  at  top,  we  find  b  ■■  0,  and  the 
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other  part  ol  (4)  is 

*^  I        2.3.4^2.3.6.6.7     2  .  3.  6  .  6.  8.  9.  10  ^         ) 

In  tBis,  if  we  put  ^  =*  0  when  a?  =■  1,  we  find 

"2. 32. 3.  6. 6"2.  3. 6. 6. 8. 9"*"* 
and  by  trial  we  find  that  this  is  satisfied  by  m  ^s  7*85.*  Hence 
if  bending  occurs,  w  h'/e  i  =  7*85 ;  so  that  this  gives  us  the 
limiting  height  h  of  a  uniform  column.  Thus  we  find  k  in 
feet  =*  8  X  Kfi/j?  tor  thin  steel  tubes,  and  h  »  4  x  IO^/l*  for 
solid  rods  of  steel,  where  l  is  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  maximum  height  of  a  tiibe  8  feet  in 
diameter  is  800  feet. 

Let  A  i(^  ==  I ;  a  =s  diameter  in  inches.    GhreenhiU  givep 

y  is  ^.     First  put;?  «  A,  then  put  a^  —  7^;  we  get 


This  is 


r^^^  +  r^  +  (ArV-n2)«  =  0 (3), 

dr^         dr 


4  n> 
:  ^_-_,  n^  a.  I,     Solution  of  (8)  iff 

Consequently 

p^  ^x  {Aj|(A»:»)  +  Bj-i(A:«l)|. 

J?  »  0  when  a?  ■=  0,  makes  A  =  0 ; 
dx 

.  • .  |>  =s  B  -/"i  J  _i  (*«  ^)  .  .  .  .  (4). 

Put  ^  SB  0  when  «  =  A,  the  lowest  point.    J  _  i  (*A  ^)  =-  0.    If 

<?  is  the  least  root  of  j_ ,  (e)  =«  0,  then  c  «=  ArA  ».    Greenhill  gives 
the  expansion  of  j  _  j  (e),  and  finds  root  by  trial. 

878.  Stability  of  Shafts. — Kankine  considered  the  effect  of  oen- 
tfifugal  force  on  shafting  in  1869.  Professor  Greenhill  has  investi- 
gated the  stability  of  a  shaft  between  bearings  (see  his  Paper  to  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  1883).    He  took  into  account 

^  Prof.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  published  cmrves  showing  the  value?  of  y  and 
-^  when  x  =  l  for  various  values  of  m  (Proc.  Phys.  Soo.  of  London,  Oct., 


Prof.  Greenhill  had  previously  given  the  solution,  not  only  for 
uniform  solid  cylinders,  but  also  for  cones  and  paraboloids  of  revolution 
CPzoo.  Oamb.  PhiL  Soo.,  1881). 
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an  end  thrust,  f,  a  twisting  moment,  t,  and  centrifugal  foroe.  He 
found  in  practical  examples  of  propeller  shafts  that  the  twisting 
moment  was  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  thrust  in  determining 
the  maximum  length  of  shaft  for  stability ;  in  fact,  that  the  shaft 
might  be  designed,  merely  like  a  strut,  by  Euler's  ^Formula.  I 
consider,  therefore,  that  such  a  shaft  ought  to  be  studied  under 
the  rules  of  Art.  372. 

879.  Whirling  Loaded  Shaft— If  a  uniform  shaft,  originally 
straight,  is  to  lb.  per  unit  length,  and  has  an  angular  Telocity  of 
a  radians  per  second ;  if  b  is  its  flexural  rigidity,  or  b  i ;  if  the 
deflection  from  straightness  is  y  at  a  point  distant  x  from  the 

centre^  then  the  load  due  to  centrifugal  force  is  —  aV  P^^  ^i^^t 

length.  If  we  also  take  into  account  the  effect  of  gravity,  there  is 
one  position  in  a  revolution  when  the  centrifugal  force  and  the 
weight  produce  their  greatest  effects.  We  may  approximately 
take  it  that  the  path  of  every  point  is  a  cirde,  and  that  the  weight 
is  a  radial  force  always  acting  in  the  same  direction  as  the  centri- 
fugal force.  If  we  take  into  account  also  an  endlong  thrust,  r,  we 
are  led  to  the  equation 

and  to  the  solution 
y  -  Ai  sin.  3a;  +  Ag  cos.  /3«  +  As e  "y*  +  A4  *""y *  —  f/t?  ....  (2) 


2b  ^  'V    *  B*       ?  B 


1^=-^+  /\/r3i  + 


2b"*'  'V    *^       ^ 


(8). 


y  is  to  have  the  same  values  for  equal  positive  and  negative  values 
of  «,  so  tiiat  A]  =  0,  A3  =  A4.  Putting  y  =:  0  where  x  =  l  and  con- 
fining our  attention  to  shafts  whose  bearings  do  not  constrain 
them  in  direction  at  the  ends,  so  that  d^yldx^^=  0  where  a;  »  /  we 
find  Ai  =  0,  Aa  =  r^g/a^  ir'  +  fiP)  cos.  01,  a,  =  A4  =  0^12^  (V»+i3«) 
cosh  yl. 

The  bending  moment  anywhere  is  -RitPyjda^,  and  hence  the 
bending  moment  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  evidently  greatest,  is 
Mo  =  Bi(-i82Aa+2A3rO,or 

The  greatest  stress  at  the  middle  is 

where  z  is  the  strength  modulus  of  the  section,  and  a  is  the  area  of 
the  section ;  or  if  u  is  outside  radius  of  a  circular  shaft  we  have 
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Exercise. — Show  that  in  the  case  of  a  propeller  shaft  13*4  inches 
diameter,  of  length  98  feet  between  its  bearings,  with  endlong  thrust 
60,000  lbs.,  if  a  =s  2  IT,  or  60  revolutions  per  minute,  tho  important  terms 

in   the    above  calculation  are   r^/iB^amZO  x  10"~^%  and  wa^lffB^ 

89  X  10"  ^^.    So  that  the  centrifugal  force  is  800  times  as  important  as 
the  endlong  thrust. 

If  we  altogether  neglect  twisting  moment  and  endlong  thrust 
and  write  »*  for  u?  a?lg  b,  we  have  to  solve 

Our  old  3  -  7  —  »,  and  the  greatest  stress  is 

/-BK^nf— 7-7 '— ,')/2B«a (8). 

Vcosh  rd       cos.  nlj  '  ^  ' 

This  is  infinite  if  cos.  n/  is  0,  that  is  if  fiZ  =»  - ;  that  is,  if 


2;  =  ,(£^)«....(9). 


This  limiting  length  may  be  obtained  very  simply  by  leaving  out 
,     the  constant  term  in  (1),  as  Hankine  does. 

Mr.  Dunkerley  (PMl.  Trans,  for  1894)  discusses  the  stability 
under  centrifugal  force  of  shafts  loaded  with  pulleys,  and  he  has 
illustrated  his  results  experimentally.    (See  Appendix.) 

EXERCISES. 

1.  If  the  critical  length  of  a  shaft  13*4  inches  in  diameter,  subjected 
to  endlong  thrust  alone,  is  equal  to  the  critical  length  when  subjected  to 
centrifugal  force  alone,  show  that  f  «=  68,600  a.  Show  that  if  the  length 
is  98  feet,  the  critical  v  is  327,600,  and  the  critical  a  is  nearly  4'1  radians 
per  second,  or  46  revolutions  per  minute. 

2.  Professor  Oreenhill's  result  is  that  if  f  is  the  endlong  force,  and  t 
the  twisting  moment,  the  limiting  length  of  shaft  being  2  /,  we  have 

412""^  +  T^? 
The  propeller  shaft  of  the  Cimard  steamer  Servia  is  of  wrought  iron, 
22 J  inches  diameter.  The  pitch  of  screw  is  35 J  feet.  At  63  revolutions 
per  minute  the  indicated  horse-power  was  10,350.  Assuming  that  all 
this  power  is  really  utilised — an  assumption  which  is,  of  course,  quite 
wrong— prove  that  p  =  181,630  lbs.,  and  that  t  =  12*3  x  10*  pound- 
inchea     Take  e  =  29  x  10',  and  show  that  the  above  formula  becomes 

~  =r  4-98  X  10-'  +  2*8  X  10-^^ 
4  t* 

80  that  the  twisting  moment  term  is  quite  inconsiderable  compared  with 

the  thrust  term.     Show  that  2  ^  =  4,454  inches.     Consider  this  shaft  of 

22 J  inches  diameter,  4,464  inches  long  between  bearings,  subjected  to  no 

thrust  or  twisting  moment,  and  not  even  to  its  own  weight ;  prove  that  it 

cannot  be  rotated  at  a  higher  speed  than  a  »»  *14,  or  1^  revolution  per 

minute,  without  fracture  by  centrifugal  force. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

METAL   ARCHES. 

880.  The  student  must  examine  drawings  and  actual  spedmenc 
of  bridges  to  see  how  the  weight  of  a  roadway  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  arched  ribs  whose  function  is  to  carry  weight,  trana- 
mitting  it  with  certain  horizontid  forces  to  the  abutments.  Our 
problem  is,  given  the  distribution  of  yertical  loads  on  an  arch-ring 
of  which  the  shape  of  the  centre  line  and  the  shape  of  cross-section 
everywhere  are  known,  to  find  the  stress  everywhere.  If  k  z  o  is 
the  centre  line  of  the  rib  shown  in  Fig.  270,  then  any  cross-section 
B  0  is  supposed  by  our  theory  to  remain  plane.    The  resultant  of 


all  the  loads  acting  to  the  right  of  b  o,  together  with  the  resultant 
force  R  at  the  abutment,  is  a  force  whose  direction  is  shown  at  n 
by  the  direction  of  the  line  of  resistance  there,  and  the  force 
polygon  shows  its  amount.  We  saw  that  in  Fig.  261  this  force, 
which  we  there  called  f,  produces  a  bending  moment  m  at  the 
section  whose  amount  is  p  .  o  d.  But  evidently  this  is  the  same  as 
p  .  oj  (Fig.  271)  if  o J  is  perpendicular  to  p.  A  much  more 
important  thing  for  our  present  purpose  is  to  know  that  it  is  also 
equal  to  the  horizontal  component  h  of  ijie  force  p  multiplied  by 
the  vertical  distance  o  l.  This  the  student  will  easily  prove  for 
himself. 

Now  if  all  the  loads  are  vertical,  we  know  from  Art.  349  that 
(1),  the  resultant  force  p  at  every  joint  has  the  same  horizontal 
component  h  as  at  any  other.  This  is  represented  on  the  force 
polygon  (Fig.  236)  by  o  H.    It  is,  of  course,  also  the  horizontal 
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Pig.  271. 


thruBt  on  each  of  the  abutments,  and  is  generally  called  the 
horizontal  thrust  of  the  arch.  Of  course  the  force  polygon  shows 
all  the  forces  f  at  all  the  sections.  (2)  If  two  vertical  lines  be  drawn 
through  K  and  o,  as  in  Fig.  270,  and  if  any  line  of  resistance  be  drawn 
whose  ends  k'  and  o'  are  in  these  lines,  and 
if  k'  and  q'  are  joined,  the  vertical  height 
anywhere,©  T, of  tms  link  polygon  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  o  u  of  the  force  polygon 
by  means  of  which  it  is  drawn ;  so  that  if 
two  such  figures  as  k'z'o'  are  drawn,  the 
vertical  ordmates  dt  are  all  in  the  same 
proportion.  We  see,  therefore,  that  since 
the  bending  moment  at  b  c  is  the  horizontal 
thrust  multiplied  by  o  l,  the  vertical  distance 
from  the  centre  line  anywhere  to  the  line 
of  resistance  there  represents  to  some  scale 
the  bending  moment  at  the  section  there. 
At  V  and  u  the  lines  cross.  These  are  points 
of  no  bonding.  From  k  to  u,  and  from  o  to  v  the  bending 
moment  tends  io  make  the  arch  more  convex  upwards.  From 
V  to  u  the  bending  moment  tends  to  make  the  arch  less  convex 
upwards.  If  we  can 
only  find  the  true  line 
of  resistance  Tl  z'o', 
we  know  by  Art.  129 
the  stress  in  everjr 
section.  The  true  po- 
sition of  k'  z'  o'  is 
determined  by  these 
conditions : — 

1.  In    an     arch 

hinged  at  the  ends,  if  k  and  o  are  the  centres  of  the  hinges, 
we  Imow  that  the  line  of  resistance  must  pass  through  them. 
We  only  need  one  other  condition,  and  that  is  given  by  the 
statement :  tiie  yielding  everywhere  of  the  arch  must  be  such  that 
the  distance  k  g  remains  constant. 

2.  In  an  ardi  fixed  at  the  onds,  if  the  fixing  is  perfect,  we  have 
the  above  condition  that  the  distance  x.  o  remains  conBtant,  and 
also  the  condition  that  the  inclinations  of  the  centre  Ime  at  k  and 
a  remain  constant.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  beams  fixed  at  the  ends, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  fix  the  arch  at  the  ends  so  perfectly 
that  we  can  rely  upon  this  condition  being  fulfilled;  and  hence,  on 
account  of  our  uncertainty,  wq  pr*ef  er  to  use  arches  hinged  at  the 
ends. 

3.  The  simplest  case  of  all  is  that  in  which  there  are  three 
hinges  in  the  arch,  one  at  each  abutment  k  and  o,  and  another  at 
the  crown.  Even  when  the  loads  are  not  vertical  it  is  easy  to  find 
the  line  of  resistance,  because  two  comers  and  a  point  in  it  are 
given,  and  we  have  merely  the  exercise  of  Art.  106. 

Any  system  of  oblique  loads  is  given,  acting  upon  an  arch 
whose  end  hinges  are  k  and  a  and  whose  crown  hinge  is  l. 
Find  the  resultant  of  all  the  loads  from  k  to  L,  and  let  it  be  A  8 


Fig.  272. 
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(Fig.  273).  Find  the  resultant  of  all  the  loads  Irom  l  to  o,  and  let 
it  he  Bc.  Draw  ab  and  bc  in  the  force  polygon  (Fig.  274). 
Choose  any  pole  o.  Join  o  a,  o  b,  and  oc.  Draw  k  f,  p  q,  and  a  a 
parallel  to  o  a,  o  b,  and  o  c.  The  resultant  of  a  b  and  b  o  passes 
through  8.    Now  join  o  s  and  draw  the  new  diagram,  co'  parallei 


Fig.  S78. 


to  o  8,  and  join  o'  b  ;  so  that  k  p,  p  q',  a'  o  correspond  to  o'  A,  o'  b, 
and  o'c.  We  haye  then  a  link  polygon.  But  it  does  not  pasa 
through  L.  Produce  p  ft'  to  meet  k  o  in  t.  Join  t  l  and  let  it  meet 
the  given  forces  in  p"  and  o,".  Join  k  p"  and  o!'  o,  and  k  p"  q!'  g  is 
the  link  polygon  or  line  of  resistance  required.  I  set  the  problem 
as  an  exercise  for  students,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Stansfield,  gave 
me  this  solution. 

If  the  loads  are  vertical,  and  k,  a,  and  z  are  the  given  hinges.  Fig. 
272,  draw  any  line  of  resistance  k  z'  o',  its  comers  z!  and  o'  being  in 
the  verticals  from  z  and  o.  k  z''  o'  is  a  straight  line.  Draw  a  vertical 
ft'  z  X  ^'  through  z.  Construct  a  figure  on  the  base  k  o  such  that 
if  b'  is  any  point  in  it,  b'  c  is  in  the  same  proportion  to  b  n  that 
z  X  is  to  z'  z'\    This  will  evidently  be  the  true  line  of  resistance, 


Pig.  276. 


and  the  vertical  ordinates  between  it  and  the  centre  lines  of  the 
portions  of  the  arch  will  be  the  bending  moments.  One  example 
of  each  of  these  must  be  worked  out  by  each  student. 

881.  Arch  Hinged  at  the  Ends.— Imagine  the  small  slio«  of 
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the  arch  between  two  sections  boo  and  tf o' tf,  at  the 
small  distance  8«  asunder,  to  yield,  and  study  the  effect  of 
the  yielding  of  this  portion  alone,  exactly  as  we  did  with 
our  spring  in  Art.  870.  That  is,  we  imagine  the  part  o'o 
(Fig.  275)  to  he  absolutely  rigid  and  fixed ;  the  part  o  k  to  be 
rigid,  but  to  more  about  o  as  centre,  as  if  ok  were  merely 
a  pointer,  the  motion  kx."  being  the  angular  motion  of  bo 
relatively  to  b'  o',  multiplied  by  l£e  straight  distance  o  k.    The 

angular  change  from  o  to  o',  if  o  o'  is  8«,  is  —  8«,  if  m  is  the 

bending  moment,  i  the  moment  of  inertia  of  b  c  about  o  through 


its  centre  of  gravity,  and  b  is  Toung's  modulus;  so  that  kk'' 

is  —  5«  .  o  K.     The  horizontal    component  of   this   is  k  k'"  or 

K  k"  cos.  k"  k  k'".  But  this  angle  is  the  same  as  k  o  n,  whose 
cosine  is  o  n/o  k.    Hence  the  horizontal  motion  of  k  due  to  the 

yielding  of  the  httle  slice  is •  —  or ....  (1). 

B I  OK  B I 

And  as  k  does  not  yield  at  all,  we  make  this  sum  zero.  We  beg 
to  point  out  that  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  state  the  vertical 
displacement  of  k.    If  o  n  is  called  y,  and  if  k  n  is  cidled  x,  then 

(1)  is  2  ~  y  .  8«  s  0 ;  and  we  might  in  the  same  way  think  that, 

as  —  «  .  8«  is  the  horizontal  displacement  of  k  due  to  the  yielding 

of  the  slice ;  therefore  the  sum  of  all  these  terms  ought  also  to  be  0. 
If  the  end  G  is  fixed,  this  is  true,  and  it  enables  us  to  calculate  the 

fixing  moment.    But  in  truth  2  —  s  .  8<  is  not  0  if  a  is  hinged ; 

it  is  equal  to  ISio  angular  movement  at  g  multiplied  hy  k  o.  Note 
that  for  the  horizontal  displacements  the  angular  yielding  at  o 
produces  no  effect. 
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Sincd  jf  Is  represented  to  scale  hy  the  disianoes  ol,  (1)  beoomea 
2  ^^'^^'  ^  a.  0  .  • .  •  (2).    In  Fig.  U76  kz  q  is  the  centre  Une 

of  the  arch  of  which  k  and  o  are  the  hinges,  k  i'  o  is  the  line  of 
resistance  which  we  want  to  find.  If  a  student  wishes  to  keep  (2) 
in  his  memory,  let  him  imagine  that  the  line  k  z  o  has  positiye  and 
negatiye  density,  represented  by  m/ei  fet  nnit  length.  Then  (1) 
or  (?•)  tells  ns  that  if  the  whole  positive  part  of  the  Hnear  mass  is 
ntp^  and  if  yp  it.  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  p^vity  from  k  g,  and 
if  the  whole  negative  part  of  the  linear  mass  is  m^  and  if  y^  is  the 
distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  k  o,  then  mp  yp  =  m^  y^. 
To  find  K  z'  o,  let  k  z"  o  be  any  line  of  resistance  through  k  g 
drawn  at  random.  Then  l  n  =  A  .  p  n,  where  A  is  an  mi^own 
constant;  and  if  we  know  A,  knowing  p  n,  we  can  find  l  k. 
Divide  the  given  centre  line  k  o  z  g  into  any  number  of  equal 
parts,  and  dniw  an  ordinate  n  o  p  at  the  middle  of  each  of  them. 
All  values  of  9t  are  now 

1       j/Av--iON.oL       rt           /o\  ^   ^  on(ln-on) 
equal,  and  (2)  is  5 —  =  0  .  . .  .  (8),  or  2  — ^ ^  =  0 ; 

so  that,  as  LN  IS  it .  ph,  we  have  *2 =  2 —  ....  (4), 

and  *  18  evidently  5  —  v  5 ....  (5)      This  is  easily 

calculated.  Thus,  for  example,  take  k  z  G,  an  arc  of  a  circle,  span 
200  feet,  rise  30  feet  For  a  given  system  of  unsymmebriail  loads, 
K  F  z''  o  was  drawn.  Dividing  k  z  g  into  sixteen  equal  parts  and 
raising  perpendiculars  at  the  middles  of  the  parts,  we  found  the 
following  values.  The  curves  as  drawn  were  measured  in  inches, 
no  attention  being  paid  to  scale.  The  values  of  i  are  in  inches  to 
the  fourth  power.  We  see  that  k  =  -03014  4-  '07447  or  0*405. 
Multiplying  each  value  of  p  n  by  this,  we  find  the  values  of  l  n. 
The  horizontal  thrust  corresponding  to  this  true  line  of  resistance 
is  greater  than  the  one  for  kz"o  in  the  ratio  1 :  0*405,  and  its 
force  polygon  may  be  drawn.  The  student  needs  no  further  hints 
for  the  completion  of  the  calculation.  The  loads  taken  were  as 
follows : — 
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88S.  Arch  Bing  Fixed  at  the  Ends. — In  the  case  of  a  symiiie- 
trioal  loading,  the  end  fixing  moments  being  called  mi,  we -simply 
haye  this  added  on  or  sabtiacted  OTerywhere  to  the  bending  moment 
considered  in  the  last  case ;  ot,  rather,  the  bending  moment  at  a 
place  o  is  oL  -  mi,  instead  of  being  mereljoi^    (2)  beoomes 


j(OL- 

mi)  ON 

■Ji  =  o. 

...(2), 

(8)  becomes 

OK  (lN 

-  OH  - 

I 

J^  =  o 

...(8). 

and  (4)  becomes 

^^OK.PN 

<- 

-  *»h2  — 

=  0... 

But  we  have  another  condition  to  satisfy.    The  angular  change  in 
the  length  9s  is  ^  8«,  and  the  integral  of  this  along  the  centre  line 

from  X  to  T  is  0.    Hraice  2 ~*  =  0,  or 

A-^Y-  -  ^-f  -  »»iS£  =  0 (6). 

When  we  find  the  summations  in  (4)  and  (5),  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  two  unknowns  Mj  and  k.    When  found,  m,  will  be  to  the  same 


Pig.  277. 

scale  as  that  to  which  the  distances  o  l  represent  bending  moment, 
and  the  curve  of  Fig.  277,  x  z'  y,  obtained  when  we  know  k  must  be 
displaced  downwards  everywhere  by  the  constant  displacement  m^, 
till  its  appearance  is  that  shown  in  x'  x  t'.    A  thoughtful  student 

will  see  that  the  2  —  x  n  .  8«  summation  is  also  0  ....  (6)  in  this 

case,  but  that  (5)  and  (2)  cannot  both  be  true  unless  (6)  is  also  true, 
because  the  loading  is  symmetricaL 

In  the  case  of  an  nnsymmetrical  loading,  the  bending  moment 
everywhere  is  less  than  o  L  by  an  amount  which  is  mj  at  me  end  x, 
and  is  m^  at  the  end  y,  and  which  changes.  A  little  consideration 
will  show  that  we  must  lower  the  curve  kz'o  of  Fig.  276  by 
amounts  shown  for  each  vertical  line  by  the  ordinates  of  such  a 
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diagram  aa  k  k'  o'  o  of  Fig.  271.     It  x  ia  the  horieontal  distance  of 
the  o  of  any  section  from  k,  and  I  is  the  whole  span,  then  we  must 

subtract  the  amount  mi  +  a;— 2»Z — \  from  the  ol  of  Fig.  276. 

Call  this  mi  +  p  a?,  then  (4)  becomes 

(5)  becomes 


-JON.PN       ^ON^  ON  ^ov.x       -  ... 

*2 J 2—  -m,2—  -  P2-Y-  =  0...  .(4). 


A55 5 mi5--P2-  =  0....  (5). 

We  also  now  find  another  condition  by  stating  that  the  sum  of  the 
vertical  displacements  of  k  is  0  when  o  is  held  fixed — ^that  is, 

II 
2  —  KN.8«sO....  (6))  and  this  gives  ns 

,^PN.KW         ^ON.KN  ^X  ^^        ^  ... 

*:2 2 mi5--P2Y  =  0 W; 

and  the  summations  indicated  in  {4),  (5),  and  (6)  being  effected,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  solving  for  k,  m^,  and  p,  and  so  finding  the 
true  line  of  resistance.  ^ 

The  table  shows  these  summations.  It  is  for  the  same  arch 
ring,  with  same  loads,  as  in  Art.  381,  and  therefore  some  of  the 
columns  are  the  same. 

The  student  will  note  that  if  y*  is  the  ordinate  of  the  centre 
line  of  the  unloaded  arch  at  any  place,  and  if  y  is  the  ordinate  of 
the  loaded  arch,  and  ii  y^  -  y,  the  downward  motion  of  the  point, 
be  called  2,  then,  unless  in  some  case  there  is  very  great  slope 

indeed,   we  may  take  Tig  ■*"  {  ^  +  (^)  |     ^^  *^6  change  of 

curvatiire.  The  proof  of  this  is  easy.  Equating  this  to  m/e  i,  we 
see  that  we  have  only  to  imagine  i  at  every  place  di^-ided  by 

1  ^  '*'(l^)  (    *^®^»  calling  it  by  the  new  name  i^  and  we  take 

-T^  =  m/e  i^.    Having  a  diagram  showing  everywhere  the  value  of 

m/b  I,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  diagram  of  «  by  graphical  statics,  just 
as  in  Fig.  21?  we  obtained  the  shape  of  a  beam  from  a  diagram 
of  u^/bi. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MEASUREMENT   OF   A  BLOW 

J.  In  Ai*t.  46  we  considered  wLat  occurs  when  a  chisel  is 
cutting  metal.  We  shall  now  consider  the  same  subject  from  a 
point  of  view  which  at  first  seems  different.  Consider  how  it 
is  that  a  blow  of  a  hand  hammer  will  indent  a  steel  surface, 
whilst  a  steady  force  applied  to  the  same  hammer-head  would 
require  to  be  very  great  to  produce  any  indentation.  The 
pressure  between  the  hammer  and  the  steel  is  very  great, 
and  it  must  be  all  the  greater  because  the  time  of  contact 
is  very  short.  Indeed,  if  a  hammer  weighs  2  lbs.,  so  that 
its  mass  is  2  4-  32*2  or  -0621,  and  if,  just  before  touching 
the  steel,  its  velocity  was  10  feet  per  second,  then  we 
know  that  its  momentum  was  10  x  •0621,  or  -621.  Now,  if 
one-ten-thousandth  of  a  second  elapses  from  the  time  of 
actual  contact  until  the  hammer's  motion  there  is  destroyed 
— that  is,  until  the  elasticity  of  the  steel  is  just  about  to  send 
the  hammer  back  again  a  little — the  momentum  *621  is  destroyed 
in  '0001  second ;  hence  the  average  force  (notice  that  it  is  a 
time  average)  acting  between  hammer  and  steel  during  this 
short  time  must  have  been  -621  -r  '0001,  or  6,210  lbs.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  this  average  force  is  les3  than  what  the 
force  actually  was  for  some  very  small  portion  of  the  time. 
We  observe,  then,  that  we  cannot  tell  the  average  force  of 
an  impact  unless  we  know  two  things^ — ^the  momentum  and 
the  time  in  which  it  was  destroyed.  Now  the  duration  of 
an  impact  depends  greatly  upon  the  nature  of  the  objects 
which  strike  one  another,  and  we  see  that  the  average  force 
of  a  blow  is  less  as  the  time  is  greater.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
a  great  force  acting  for  a  very  short  time,  what  we  require  is 
a  smaller  force  acting  for  a  longer  time.  For  instance,  when 
cutting  wood  we  obtain  this  result  by  using  a  wooden  mallet 
and  a  chisel  i^th  a  long  wooden  handle,  because  tlie  force 
required  to  make  the  chisel  enter  the  wood  is  not  very  great, 
and  we  wish  this  force  to  act  for  some  time,  so  that  much 
wood  may  be  cut  at  one  blow.  In  chipping,  we  have  the  time 
short,  because  considerable  force  is  required  to  cause  the  chisel 
to  enter  metal.     The  duration  of  an  impact  depends  on  the 
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shapes  of  the  hodies  and  their  masses,  and  on  the  elasticity  of 
their  materials. 

384.  Why  is  it  that  in  driving  a  nail  into  wood  our  blows 
seem  to  be  of  no  eflTect  unless  the  wood  is  thick  and  rigid,  or  un- 
less it  is  backed  up  by  a  piece  of  metal  or  stone  ?  It  is  because 
the  wood  yields  quite  readily,  and  so  prevents  the  hammer 
losing  its  momentum  rapidly.  There  are  few  subjects  in 
which  people  are  so  apt  to  have  erroneous  ideas  as  in  this  one 
of  impact.  Thus  a  man  will  speak  of  the  force  produced  by  a 
weight  falling  through  a  height  without  having  any  idea  of 
the  tvms  during  which  the  motion  of  that  weight  is  being 
stopped — ^in  fact,  without  considering  what  time  the  weight 
is  allowed  for  delivering  up  its  momentum.  Now,  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  the  mean  force  of  the  blow  will 
be  quite  different  according  as  the  weight  falls  on  a  long  and 
yielding  bar  or  on  a  short  and  more  rigid  one.  If  we  could 
imagine  bodies  to  be  formed  of  perfectly  unyielding  materials, 
then  the  slightest  jar  of  one  against  the  other  would  produce 
an  infinitely  great  pressure  between  them ;  and  in  the  blow 
produced  by  a  falling  body  there  may  be  every  gradation  from 
exceedingly  great  pressures  to  very  small  ones,  depending  on 
the  yielding  power  of  the  body  that  is  struck.  Everybody  is 
acquainted  with  the  sensation  pix)duced  by  suddenly  placing 
one's  foot  on  a  level  floor  when  one  was  preparing  for  a  step 
downwards.  The  downward  momentum  of  the  body  is 
suddenly  destroyed,  and  there  are  great  pressures  in  all  the 
bones  of  the  body.  Carriages  are  hung  on  springs  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  their  losing  or  gaining  momentum  with 
too  great  rapidity  when  the  carriage  wheels  pass  over  obstacles. 
When  we  are  sitting  on  a  hard  seat  in  a  third-class  railway 
compartment,  and  the  carriage  gets  a  slight  jerk  upwards, 
momentum  is  given  much  too  rapidly  to  our  bodies  for  perfect 
comfort,  and  to  sit  on  cushioned  seats  is  preferable.  A  cannon- 
ball  is  safely,  because  comparatively  slowly,  stopped  by  sand- 
bags or  bales  of  cotton. 

385.  Example. — ^A  pile  driver  of  300  lbs.  falls  through  a' 
height  of  20  feet,  and  is  stopped  during  0*1  second.  What 
average  force  does  it  exert  upon  the  pile  1  A  body  which  has 
fallen  freely  through  a  height  of  20  feet  has  acquired  a  velocity 
equal  to  the  square  root  of  64*4  x  20,  or  35-89  feet  per  second. 
Its  momentum  is  3589  x  300  -f  32-2,  or  334-4,  and  this 
divided  by  0*1  gives   3,344   lbs.,  which,  together  with   the 
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weight  300  lbs.,  ia  3,644  lbs.,  the  aoswer.  From  the  instant 
when  the  motion  of  the  driver  ceases  to  diminish,  the  force 
exerted  by  it  is  its  own  weight.  We  have  considered  the 
time  average  of  the  force.  The  average  force  of  friction  ui 
pounds  between  the  pile  and  the  ground,  multiplied  by  the 
distance  in  feet  through  which  the  pile  descends  during  the 
stroke,  is  equal  to  300  x  20,  or  6,000  foot-pounds,  if  we  neglect 
the  loss  due  to  vibrations  of  the  body  and  the  energy  carried 
off  to  the  ground  to  be  wasted  in  earth  vibration,  and  if  we 
also  ignore  the  fact  that  the  weight  really  descends  a  little 
farther  than  20  feet  The  neglected  -energy  may  be  the 
whole  of  the  energy  if,  for  example,  the  blow  does  not  make 
the  pile  move  further  into  the  ground.  We  can  only  be 
certain  about  a  time  average  force,  and  even  in  this  case  we 
must  assume  that  there  is  an  instant  at  which  one  of  the 
bodies  has  the  same  average  velocity  in  all  its  parts. 

386a.  Example, — ^A  column  of  water  in  a  pipe  6  inches 
diameter,  30  feet  long,  was  moving  behind  a  piston  at  15  feet 
per  second.  The  piston's  motion  is  stopped  in  0-1  second. 
What  is  the  time  average  of  the  pressure  due  to  the  stoppage  1 

Ana.  The  area  of  the  circular  section  of  the  column  of 
water  being  28*274  square  inches,  the  quantity  of  water  in 
motion  is  30  x  28274  4-  144  or  5-89  cubic  feet,  or  5-89  x  62-3 
or  366*9  lbs. ;  and  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  water  has 
exactly  the  same  motion,  its  momentum  is  its  mass  366*9 -f- 32  "2 
multiplied  by  15,  or  1*70  units.  The  time  average  of  the 
force  required  to  stop  the  motion  in  0*1  second  is  therefore 
(62*3  X  30  X  28*274  x  15)  ^  (144  x  32-2  x  0*1)  lbs.,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  60*5  lbs.  per  square  inch  over 
the  area  of  the  piston. 

386.  Suppose  a  body  a  to  strike  another  b,  and  that  we 
can  neglect  the  actions  of  outside  bodies  upon  them  both.  If 
A  loses  momentum,  B  must  gain  the  same  amount  because 
their  mutual  pressures  are  equal  and  opposite  during  the  time 
of  impact  It  is  our  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  enables  us  to 
calculate  the  motions  of  bodies  after  they  strike  one  another. 
Again,  for  the  same  reason,  if  from  any  internal  cause  the 
parts  of  a  body  separate  from  one  another,  either  violently  or 
gently,  the  total  momentum  remains  as  it  was ;  it  is  only  the 
relative  momentum  which  alters.  Hence,  when  a  shell  bursts 
in  the  air,  some  parts  move  in  the  same  direction  more  rapidly 
than  before,  but  others  less  rapidly  ;  one  part  may  double  its 
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velocity  and  another  may  drop  nearly  vertically,  its  forward 
motion  being  stopped,  but,  on  the  i;vhole,  the  total  forward 
momentum  is  what  it  was  originally.* 

387.  Examples, — If  a  cannoE  were  perfectly  free  to  moye 
backward  when  the  shot  leaves  it,  the  backward  momentum  of 
the  caiinoil  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  forward  momentum 
of  the  shot.  Thus,  if  a  shot  of  20  lb&  leaves  a  cannon  whose 
weight  is  2,240  lbs.  with  a  velocity  of  1,000  feet  per  second, 
the  velocity  of  the  cannon  backward  would  be  .1,000  x  20 
-f-  2,240,  or  about  9  feet  per  second,  neglecting  the  fact  that 
the  gases  leave  the  gun  also  with  a  certain  momentum.  When 
a  ship  fires  her  broadside,  each  gun  runs  back,  communicating, 
as  it  is  stopped,  its  momentum  to  the  ship,  which  heels  over 
in  cOnseque.nce.  A  gun  firing  the  above  shot  of  20  lbs. 
directly  astern  from  a  ship  whose  total  weight  is  600  tons 
gives  to  the  ship  (neglecting  the  momentum  of  water  moving 
with  the  ship)  so  much  momentum  that  its  speed  is  increased 
(neglecting  her  friction  with  the  water)  9  -r-  600,  or  -015  foot 
per  second  We  see,  then,  that  a  ship  might  propel  herself 
by  means  of  her  guns.  The  steamship  Watenvitch  had  power- 
ful steam  pumps,  wherewith  she  brought  a  great  quantity  of 
water  in  nearly  vertically,  and  sent  it  out  backwards  on  the 
two  sides  below  water  level  The  momentum  given  to  the 
water  backwards  was  equal  to  the  momentum  given  in  the 
other  direction  to  the  ship.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Hero's 
steam-engine  and  Barker's  mill  work,  the  momentum  given  to 
jets  of  fluid  passing  out  of  certain  pipes  being  equal  to  the 
momentum  given  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  vessel  from 
which  the  fluid  passed.  In  all  such  cases  the  propelling  force 
in  pounds  is  numerically  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  fluid 
which  passes  out  in  a  second.  Thus^  if  from  a  vessel  moving 
with  a  velocity  of  14  feet  per  second  water  coines  through 
orifices  of  4  square  feet  in  area  with  a  velocity  (relative  to  the 
orifices)  of  20  feet  per  second,  then  the  quantity  passing  out 
in  one  second  is  4  x  20,  or  80  cubic  feet — ^that  is,  80  x  62  3,  or 
4,984  lbs.  Now,  recollecting  that  this  water  was  first  brought 
in  and  is  now  sent  out,  what  is  the  velocity  which  we  have 
really  impressed  upon  it  in  the  process  1    At  the  beginning  it 

*  Of  couTBe  the  kinetio  energies  of  the  parts  of  the  shell  added  together 
are  greater  than  they  were  before  the  sheU  burst;  we  are  now  merely 
speaking  of  the  momentum.  The  total  momentum  of  two  equal  bodies  going 
in  opposite  directions  with  the  same  velocity  is  nothing,  whereas  their  totiu 
energy  is  double  that  of  one  of  them. 
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was  motionless  with  respect  to  the  sea ;  it  now  has  a  velocity 
of  20— 14,  or  6  feet  per  second  with  respect  to  the  sea,  so  that 
the  momentum  given  to  it  is  its  mass,  4,984-f-32'2  multiplied 
by  6,  or  928*7  :  hence,  as  this  momentum  is  giv^i  every 
second,  928*7  lb&  is  the  propelling  force  exerted  on  the  ship. 
In  one  second  the  ship  moves  through  14  feet,  so  that  the 
useful  mechanical  work  done  is  14  x  928*7,  or  13,002  foot- 
pounds. We  have  given  to  4,984  lbs.  of  water  a  velocity  of 
6  feet  per  second,  the  kinetic  energy  of  this  water  is  wasted, 
and  this  kinetic  energy  is  |  of  4,984-^32*2x6x6,  or  2,786 
foot-pounds.  In  fact,  we  have  altogether  spent  15,788  foot- 
pounds, and  13,002  of  this  have  been  usefully  employed,  so 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  method  is  13,002-5-15,788,  or  -824, 
or  82*4  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  friction 
in  pumps  and  pipes  usually  causes  a  third  of  the  actual  horse- 
power given  out  by  the  engine  to  be  wasted,  so  that  the 
true  efficiency  of  this  method  of  propulsion  is  two-thirds  of 
the  above,  or  0*55,  or  56  per  cent.,  neglecting  the  friction 
of  the  engine  itself.  You  will  remember  a  fact  which  has 
come  in  casually  here :  if  the  water  leaves  any  turbine, 
water-wheel,  or  any  propeller  of  a  vi^ssel  with  a  velocity 
relative  to  the  still  yrater  into  which  it  passes,  or  if  it  has 
any  other  form  of  energy,  this  energy  has  been  wasted. 

388.  By  calculation  you  will  find  that,  when  two  free  and 
inelastic  bodies  strike,  the  momentum  communicated  from  one 
to  the  other  is  their  relative  velocity  multiplied  by  the  product 
of  their  masses  and  divided  by  the  sum  of  their  masses,  and 
this  quotient  divided  by  the  time  of  the  impact  gives  the  mean 
pressure.  This  pressure  acts  equally  on  both,  of  course,  but  it 
may  not  hurt  both  equally.  If  the  bodies  are  surrounded  by 
water,  like  ships,  they  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  free 
bodies,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  in  a  few  words  how  much 
mass  we  must  add  to  the  bodies  to  represent  the  mass  of  the 
water,  which  has  also  to  undergo  change  of  motion.  In  the 
case  of  a  ship,  the  mass  of  water  to  be  moved  broadside  on  is 
much  greater  than  when  the  ship  is  struck  stem  on. 

389.  A  body  falling  into  a  liquid  sets  it  in  motion,  and 
this  motion  appears  at  distant  places  more  and  more  nearly 
instantaneously  as  the  liquid  becomes  more  and  more  incom- 
pressible. The  nature  of  this  motion  is  known  to  us  if  we 
know  the  velocity  of  yielding  at  the  place  of  contact,  and 
from  this  the  total   momentum  given  to  the  liquid.      This 
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represents  a  very  considerable  pressure  applied  at  the  place 
of  contact^  and  this  pressure  becomes  greater  as  the  velocity  of 
the  body,  before  it  touches  the  liquid,  increases.  Hence  a 
cannon-ball  fired  at  sea  rebounds  &om  the  water  as  from  a 
rigid  body.  Hence  also  a  man  diving  unskilfully,  as  he  falls 
pronei  on  the  water,  gets  a  very  unpleasant  shock,  whereas  a 
skilful  diver  enters  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  momentum 
of  the  moving  water  as  small  as  possible,  and  to  make  the 
creation  of  this  momentum  gradual 

890.  If  a  body  of  inertia  or  mass  M  with  velocity  v  overtakes 
a  body  of  mass  m^  with  velocity  v^,  the  motion  being  in  the 
same  direction,  there  is  an  instant  when  they  move  at  the 
same  speed,  and  then  they  usually  separate.  The  equal  and 
opposite  forces  equalise  their  velocities  until  they  are  both 
moving  with  the  velocity  t;,  such  that 

(m  +  M^)  t;  =  M  V  +  M^  vi .  . . .  (1), 

^^MV4-M1V1 

M  +  Ml  ^   ^ 

There  has  been  a  communication  of  the  momentum,  M  (v— «), 
or  M^  (t;  —  v^),  and  this  is  the  amount  of  the  impact  or  the 
time  integral  of  the  force  from  either  on  the  other.  We 
usually  imagine  the  contact  surfaces  to  be  normal  to  the 
direction  of  motion.*  During  the  impact  the  total  kinetic 
energy, 

Ei  =  jMv«  +  iMivi*....(8) 
becomes  lessened  to 

B  =  i(M  +  Ml)f^....(4), 

the  amount  b^  ~  b  being  stored  as  strain  energy.  In  truth, 
much  of  it  travels  off  and  vibrations  take  place  (see  Art.  486), 
but  let  us  speak  of  e^  —  e  as  the  stored  energy.  Assume 
that  the    energy  of    the  bodies   when  free    after    collision 

*  If  not  normal  we  may  speculate  on  the  connection  between  the  ideas  of 
force  as  rate  of  communication  of  momentum,  the  direction  of  the  force 
being  the  same  as  that  of  the  momentum  communicated,  and  vet  the 
direction  of  communication  beings  different  from  both.  Students  who  hare 
leisure  will  find  three  auito  neglected  letters  in  Nature  for  1878,  by  Prof. 
B.  H.  Smith,  which  will  give  them  novel  ideas  on  the  subiect— ideas  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  engineers. 
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Bg  =  I  (h  u  +  M^  u^^  is  less  than  b^  by  an  amount  which 
is  a  fraction  of  the  stored  energy,  oi 

Bi  -  Bg  =  A;  (Bi  -  E) (i), 

where  ^  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  materials 
and  the  shapes  of  the  bodies.     We  know  also  that 

_  MU  +  M^ui 
^=      M  +  Mi      --W 
From  (2),  (6),.  and  (6)  we  can  calculate  u,  u^  and  v  in  terms 
of  the  initial  velocities,  and  we  find  that 

ui  -  u = (V  -  ?i)  yr^^k 

Or,  "  the  relative  velocity  of  separation  is  V"  1  "-  ^  times  the 
previous  relative  velocity  of  approach."  This  was  Newton's 
assumption.  It  is  usual  to  denote  the  ratio  v^  1  —  ^  by  the 
letter  e,  and  to  call  e  the  "  elasticity,"  but  this  is  unscientific. 

891.  Newton  found  by  experiment  that  e  =  f  for  com- 
pressed wool,  iron  nearly  the  same,  \^  for  glass.  Hence  for 
these  substances  our  k  has  the  values  -^  and  •}.  That  is,  iu 
the  compressed  wool  or  iron  -^  of  the  stored  energy  is  wasted  ; 
in  glass  only  J  of  the  stored  energy  is  wasted.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  us  to  imagine  how  this  difference  between  iron 
and  glass  should  occur ;  and  there  are  no  recent  experiments. 
Note  that  ^  =  1  or  6  =  0  indicates  the  case  of  maximum  loss 
of  energy;  in  fact,  there  is  maximum  loss  of  energy  when  the 
two  bodies  continue  to  move  together  as  the  bullet  and  bob  of 
a  ballistic  pendulum  do.  In  this  case  the  kinetic  energy 
before  collision  is  |  m  v^,  and  after  collision  it  is 

*  <"  +  "'>   (^M+y)''  O"^  i  (»  ^  +  "^  Vl)»/(M  +  Ml> 

Suppose  v^  =  0,  or  we  have  m  impinging  on  m^  at  rest,  the 
energy  remaining  is  f  m  v^  /  f  1  +  —  j.      Hence,  the  greater  m^ 

is  in  comparison  with  m  the  greater  the  loss.     In  fact, 
lost  energy        _  m^ 
remaining  energy  ""  m 
So  that  the  larger  the  stationary  body  before  collision,  the 
greater  the  loss. 

892.  Example. — ^Thirty  gallons  of  water  pier  second  enter 
a  wheel  in  a  direction  A  B  from  a  horizontal  pipe  4  inches  in 
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diameter,  the  shortest  distance  from  the  axis  of  pipe  to  vertical 

axis  of  wheel  being  1-3  feet.     The  water  leaves  the  wheel  in  a 

'horizontal  direction,  OD,  with  a  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second, 

the  shortest  distance  between  c  d  and  the  axis  of  wheel  being 

0-8  feet.     Wiat  is  the  turning  moment?     And  what  is  the 

power  if  the  wheel  makes  150  revolutions  per  minute? 

300 
Atib,  The  30  gallons,  or  300  lbs.,  or  -^^  cubic  feet,  have 

300  144 

an  initial  velocity  of  ^«:o  .  4.8  ^  '7854.  ^®®*  P®^  second,  and 

300      ,„",.,  J        ,  . 

mass  00:0.     The  product  is  the  momentum  per  second,  and  is 

force.  Multiply  by  1*3,  and  we  have  the  moment  of  the  force 
due  to  the  entering  water,  or  668*2  pound-feet.  The  same 
mass  multiplied  by  3  and  by  0*8  gives  22-36  pound-feet;  and 
subtracting  this  from  the  former,  we  have  the  resultant 
moment  (or  moment  of  momentum  per  second),  645*8  pound- 
feet.  Multiplying  this  by  150  x  2  tt  radians  per  minute,  and 
dividing  by  33,000,  we  find  18*4,  the  horse  power. 

393.  Eocample. — A  ball  of  4  lbs.,  moving  to  the  north  on  a 
smooth,  level  table  with  a  velocity  of  6  feet  per  second,  strikes 
another  ball,  and  after  the  collision  is  found  to  be  moving  at  5 
feet  per  second  to  the  east.  What  was  the  amount  of  the 
impulse)  If  the  collision  lasted  0*002  second,  what  was  the 
average  force  of  the  blow  ? 

Ans,  Subtracting  the  second  velocity  (in  the  way  vectors 
are  subtracted)  from  the  first,  we  find  that  the  sudden  gain  of 
velocity  was  v^  61  feet  per  second  in  a  direction  making 
tan.~i|^  east  of  south.     The  impulse  given  to  the  ball  was 

4.       

therefore  in  this  direction,  and  of  the  amount  ^^  y/61  pound- 
seconds.     The  force,  therefore,  was  in  this  direction,  and  of 

4        — 
the  average  amount  j^  y  61  -s-  0  002  lb.,  or  485  lbs. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Compare  the  amounts  of  momentum  in  a  pillow  of  20  lbs.  which 
has  fallen  from  a  height  of  1  foot,  and  an  ounce  bullet  moving  at  200  feet 
per  second.  Ans.^  12*8  to  1. 

2.  A  hall  of  66  lbs.  is  projected  with  a  velocity  of  1,000  feet  per 
second  from  a  gun  weighing  8  toDB.  What  is  the  maximum  velocity  of 
recoil  of  the  gunP  Ana,^  3*1  feet  per  second 

7 
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3.  l^ere  are  two  bodies  whose  masses  are  in  the  latio  of  2  to  3,  and 
their  yelocities  in  the  ratio  of  21  to  16.  What  is  the  ratio  of  their 
momenta  P  If  their  momenta  are  due  to  constant  forces  acting  on  the 
bodies'  respeotives  for  times  which  are  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  4,  what  is  tl^fi 
ratio  of  these  forces  ?  Ans.,  7  to  8 ;  7  to  6.  ^^ 

4.  A  body  weighing  10  lbs.  impinges  on  a  fixed  plane  with  a  velocity 
of  20  feet  per  second.  If  the  coefficient  of  restitution  e  is  0-5,  find  the 
velocity  of  rebound,  and  how  many  foot-pounds  of  energy  are  wasted  in, 

the  collision.  Ans.,  10  feet  per  second ;  93-17^  t  Z.  ~' 

5.  A  ball  of  6  ounces  strikes  a  bat  with  a  velocity  of  10  feefper 
second,  and  returns  with  a  velocity  of  30  feet  per  second.  If  the  duration 
of  the  blow  be  ^  second,  find  the  average  (time)  force  exerted  by  the 
striker.  Am.,  9*32  lbs. 

6.  A  body  weighing  50  lbs.  moving  at  the  rate  of  10  feet  per  second 
overtakes  another  body  of  25  lbs.  moving  at  the  rate  of  6  feet  per  second. 
If  both  masses  be  perfectly  elastic,  find  tiieir  velocities  after  the  shock. 

Ann.,  7i  and  11^  feet  per  second. 

7.  A  hammer-head  of  2^  lbs.,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  50  feet  per 
second,  is  stopped  in  0*001  second.  What  is  the  average  force  of  the 
blow?  ^ftt.,  3,882 lbs. 

8.  A  shell  bursts  into  two  fragments,  whose  weights  are  12  and  20  lbs. 
The  former  travels  onward  with  a  velocity  of  700  feet  per  second,  and 
the  latter  with  a  velocity  of  380  feet  per  second.  What  was  the 
momentum  of  the  shell  when  the  explosion  took  place  P       Ana.f  496*8. 

9.  A  shell  weighing  20  lbs.  explodes  when  in  motion  with  a  velocity 
of  600  feet  per  second.  At  the  moment  of  explosion  one-third  of  the 
shell  is  reduced  to  rest.    Find  the  momentum  of  the  other  two-thirds. 

Am.,  372*7. 

10.  Water  is  flowing  through  a  service  pipe  at  the  rate  of  60  feet  per 
second.  If  the  water  be  brought  to  rest  muformly  in  one-tenth  second 
by  closing  the  stop-valve,  what  will  be  the  increase  of  the  pressure  of  the 
watei*  near  the  valve,  the  pipe  being  taken  as  50  feet  long,  the  resistanc-e 
of  the  pipe  and  the  compressibility  of  the  water  being  neglected  P 

Am.,  403  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

394.  As  for  the  way  in  which  ihe  vibrations  take  place  in 
two  colliding  bodies,  if  mathematically  treated  it  is  generally 
difficult;  but  very  good  working  notions  for  ihe  engineer 
are  derivable  from  the  results  of  experimental  study,  the 
subject  being  taken  up  in  books  on  physics  under  the  head 
"Acoustics."  The  best  mathematical  treatise  is  Lord  Ray- 
leigh's  "  Sound."  The  time  of  an  impact  is  known  in  seveiul 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  calculated  from  theory.  (See  Art. 
404.) 

396.  Let  us  consider  what  takes  place  when  two  ivory  balls 
come  together.  There  is  a  certain  instant  after  they  first 
touch  when  their  centres  move  together  just  as  if  they  were 
composed  of  soft  clay — then  they  act  on  each  other  with  their 
greatest  pressure;  they  are  in  theii*  most  strained  condition. 
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and  supposing  no  loss  by  internal  friction,  the  strain  in  the 
balls  represents  an  amount  of  stored-up  energy  (see  Arts.  259, 
267)  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  which  the  bodies  have  lost. 
It  is  very  important  to  remember  this  fact,  that  if  bodies  are 
to  return  to  their  old  states  after  the  collision,  we  must 
suppose  that  during  the  collision  there  is  a  storage  of  kinetic 
energy  in  the  form  of  strain.  All  the  kinetic  energy  will  not 
be  given  out  again,  nor  can  we  say  that  it  is  all  stored,  because 
there  is  a  sort  of  internal  friction  causing  part  of  the  strain 
energy  to  be  converted  into  heat  when  any  change  occurs. 
Now,  if  the  whole  of  the  stored-up  energy  is  confined  to  one 
portion  of  the  body,  the  strain  may  be  too  great.  Thus,  a 
steel  rod  1  square  inch  in  section,  1  foot  long,  will  store  up 
167  foot-pounds  of  strain  energy  in  its  stretched  condition 
before  it  breaks.  For  suppose  breaking  stress  to  be  100,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  This  will  occur  when  there  is  a  length 
ening  or  shortening  of  '0033  foot,  so  that  the  energy  stored 
up  is  the  work  done  by  a  force  whose  average  amount  is 
60,000  lbs.  acting  through  -0033  foot,  or  167  foot-pounds.  If 
2  feet  of  the  same  rod  stored  up  this  same  amount  of  energy, 
there  would  only  be  83  foot-pounds  in  each  foot  of  its  length ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  stress  is  no  longer  the  breaking 
stress  of  100,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  but  only  70,700  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  As  we  store  the  same  amount  of  energy  in 
smaller  and  smaller  portions  of  a  body,  it  is  evident  that  we 
must  approach  a  condition  of  fmcture. 

896.  We  see,  then,  that  at  the  place  where  contact  occurs, 
two  bodies,  a  and  b,  are  strained ;  but  if  a  is  of  some  very 
elastic  material,  such  as  tempered  steel,  the  strain  energy  is 
conveyed  very  rapidly  to  every  part  of  the  body ;  whereas  if  B 
is  a  feebly  elastic  body,  the  strain  accumulates  at  one  place, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  body  unstrained,  whilst  at  this  place 
the  strain  may  produce  fracture.  This  slowness  to  communi- 
cate strain  to  the  rest  of  the  body  may  also  be  produced  by 
the  shape  of  the  body.  For  instance,  a  rod  struck  sidewise  or 
a  thin  plate  struck  in  the  middle  does  not  so  immediately  com- 
municate its  strain  to  the  remote  parts  as  a  rod  struck  end- 
wise. Again,  the  nature  of  the  parts  of  A  and  b  in  contact 
may  be  such  that  not  only  does  the  strain  energy  leave  this 
part  of  A  rapidly,  but  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  of  contact  there  is  a  greater  capacity  to  bear  strain 
energy  without  ru^iture  than  is  the  case  with  n.     Thus,  when 
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ship  ▲  rams  the  broadside  of  ship  b,  the  side  of  B  is  bent 
inwards  and  the  strain  energy  produced  is  accumulated  near 
the  phice  of  contact  till  fracture  occurs ;  whereas,  not  only  is 
▲'s  stem  able  to  transmit  to  all  parts  of  a  with  great  rapidity 
the  strain  energy  which  must  be  stored  up  in  the  whole  mass, 
but  at  the  stem  itself  the  material  of  a  is  capable  of  with- 
standing greater  stresses  than  the  material  of  b's  side. 
Suppose,  however,  that  a's  stem  is  not  of  steel,  still  b's  iron 
or  wooden  side  will  be  perforated  if  a  has  enough  velocity ; 
a's  stem  may  also  be  damaged  in  the  impact  in  such  a  case. 

397.  A  candle  may  be  fired,  it  is  said,  through  a  thin 
deal  board  with  very  little  injury  to  its  shape,  and  the  usual 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  given  in  books  is  that  the 
candle  has  not  time  to  get  broken.  This  explanation  is  not 
satisfactory  ;  it  is  a  little  too  vague.  If  we  had  the  board  in 
rapid  motion,  and  striking  the  candle  in  the  same  relative 
position,  the  candle  having  previously  been  at  rest,  would  the 
candle  perforate  the  board )  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
it  would.  Hence  it  is  not  the  body  struck  which  must  in 
every  case  get  hurt ;  the  pressure  on  one  is  equal  to  that  on 
the  other.  Suppose  ship  a  rushes  at  ship  b  when  B  is  broad- 
side on,  and  rams  her,  b  will  probably  be  sunk,  even  if  she  is 
a  much  larger  and  better  ship  than  A.  But  suppose  that  b  is 
able  to  meet  her  adversary  stem  to  stem,  if  they  are  equally 
strong  they  will  equally  injure  one  another,  and  if  B  is  the 
stronger  A  will  suffer  the  most.  This  case  differs  very  much 
from  that  of  the  candle,  because  we  can  assume  greater 
strength  even  for  slowly  applied  pressures  from  stem  to 
stern  of  the  ship  a  than  from  side  to  side  of  B ;  whereas  the 
strength  of  the  candle  for  slowly  applied  pressures  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  wood  which  it  punches  from  the 
board.  What  is  meant  by  the  usual  explanation,  "  The  candle 
has  not  time  to  get  deformed  "  ?  Why  has  not  the  soft  candle 
time  to  get  broken,  and  yet  the  wood  has  time  to  get  torn 
asunder]  The  fact  is,  the  wood,  if  it  were  slowly  pressed, 
would  communicate  its  strain  energy  to  every  part  of  the 
board  and  its  supports;  but  this  communication  takes  an 
appreciable  interval  of  time,  however  suddenly  the  pressure 
may  be  applied,  or  however  great  it  may  be.  As  the  strain 
energy  is  rapidly  produced  it  becomes  accumulated  near  th& 
place  of  contact  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  fracture  of  the 
wood.     Now  the  point  of  the  candle  is  subjected  to  the  same 
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pressure  as  the  wood,  and  begins  to  get  spoiled  in  shape— that 
is,  it  is  compressed — and  this  compression  produces  a  lateral 
spreading.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  compressive  strain 
energy  is  communicated  very  rapidly  backwards  along  the 
candle,  and  the  spreading  and  spoUing  goes  on  along  its  entire 
length,  but  is  small  at  any  point,  since  it  is  distributed  over 
the  whole  mass.  Practically,  therefore,  the  spoiling  occurs 
only  at  the  point  of  the  candle,  since  time  is  needed  for 
fracture  of  the  material. 

398.  An  earthquake,  when  it  acts  on  a  house,  usually 
tends  to  move  it  through  a  distance  of  probably  a  very  small 
fraction  of  an  inch)  but  it  does  this  in  a  very  short  time — that 
is,  the  house  gets  a  considerable  velocity.  The  mass  of  the 
house  multiplied  by  the  greatest  velocity,  and  divided  by  the 
short  time  during  which  the  momentum  is  being  communi- 
cated, gives  the  pressure  which  the  foundations  of  the  house 
are  subjected  to.  Now,  when  the  foundations  are  not  very 
rigidly  connected  with  the  ground,  the  time  of  communication 
of  the  momentum  is  lengthened,  and  the  pressure  is  conse- 
quently diminished.  This  is  the  usual  Japanese  plan  of 
providing  for  earthquake  effects.  Unfortunately,  the  very 
means  taken  to  diminish  the  pressure  on  the  foundations  also 
diminishes  their  capability  of  withstanding  forces,  and  it  has 
not  yet  be^n  decided  what  sort  of  a  house  is  best  fitted  to  with- 
stand destructive  earthquakes.  Want  of  rigidity,  combined 
with  strength  or  toughness  in  the  materials,  and  especially  the 
quality  of  internal  friction  in  the  materials,  so  that  vibrations 
may  rapidly  die  away — these  are  the  qualities  needed.  They 
are  found  in  steel,  wrought  iron,  and  wood,  and  especially  in 
wicker-work,  in  a  less  degree  in  cast  iron  and  in  brick  or  stone 
set  in  cement,  and  less  still  in  brick  and  stone  set  in  bad 
mortar. 

399.  When  you  in  some  way  understand  the  possibility  of 
a  candle  perforating  a  board,  you  will  be  able  to  comprehend 
how  sand,  when  blown  in  air  against  tempered  steel,  is  able  to 
abrade  it ;  how  the  emery  wheel  and  grindstone  going  at  great 
velocities  are  able  to  cut  into  hard  metals  ;  and  how  in  Cali- 
fornia a  jet  of  water  going  with  very  great  velocity  is  used  for 
mining  purposes  instead  of  iron  tools. 

400.  Quasi-Rigidity  Produced  by  Rapid  Motion.— -A  top 
when  not  spinning  can  with  difficulty  be  balanced  on  its  point, 
and  if  left  to  itself  it  almost  instantly  falls ;  whereas  when  it 
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18  spinning  the  effect  of  sliglitly  tilting  it  oat  of  the  perpen- 
dictilar  is  not  to  make  it  fall,  bat  to  make  it  take  a  slow 
precessional  motion. 

There  is  a  piece  of  apparatas  called  a  g^rostat^  which  is, 
in  a  more  or  less  perfect  form,  to  be  f oond  in  every  mechanical 
laboratory,  and  the  stadent  ought  to  experiment  for  himself 
with  tliis  apparatus  on  the  curious  effects  of  quasi- rigidily 
which  manifest  themselves  in  tops  and  other  8|»nning  bodies. 
If  he  has  a  slight  acquaintance  with  astronomy  he  will  be 
interested  in  tracing  the  connection  between  the  behaviour  of 
a  tilted  top  and  the  precession  of  the  earth's  equinoxes. 

When  a  circular  sheet  of  drawisg-paper  is  mounted  like 
a  very  thin  grindstone  on  an  axis,  and  is  gradually  made  to 
rotate  rapidly,  it  is  found  to  have  become  quite  rigid — ^that  is, 
it  greatly  resists  bending  as  if  it  were  made  of  steel.  In  the 
same  way  a  long  loop  of  rope,  hanging  round  a  high  pulley, 
which  gives  it  a  quick  motion,  takes  a  certain  form  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  alter,  as  may  be  shown  by  striking  it  with  the 
hand  or  with  a  stick :  it  resembles  more  a  rigid  rod  than  a 
flexible  rope. 

Again,  in  the  well-known  lecture-experiments  on  smoke 
rings,  we  see  that  these  little  whirlpools  of  air  have  many 
properties  in  common  with  elastic  solid  bodies  on  account  oi 
the  partial  rigidity  which  is  due  to  their  rapid  motion. 

In  objects  which  spin  and  rub  on  a  level  surface,  like  tops, 
we  have  the  interesting  general  rule,  '*  Positions  which  are 
stable  when  there  is  no  spin,  are  unstable  when  there  is  spin, 
and  vtce-njerad"  Students  of  statics  insist  on  a  low  centre  of 
gravity  in  vehicles ;  students  of  dynamics  sometimes  insist  on 
a  high  centre  of  gravity,  as  giving  greater  stabOity  when  there 
is  rapid  motion. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  a  book  like  this  to  explain 
these  curious  phenomena,  and  I  merely  direct  the  attention  of 
students  to  these  instances  in  order  to  incite  them  to  make 
experiments,  and  to  seek  for  the  explanation  of  what  they 
observe.  My  popular  lecture  on  Spinning  Tops  may  be  worth 
reading. 

401.  Motion  Produced  by  a  Blow. — When  a  body  sub- 
jected to  a  blow  is  quite  free  to  move  in  any  way,  unless  the 
blow  acts  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  body  will  not 
merely  move  as  a  whole,  but  it  will  revolve.  When  the  blow 
acts  in  a  direction  through  the  centre  of  gravity  there  is  no 
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rotation  produced.  It  is  usual  in  such  a  case  to  consider  the 
motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  and  the  motion  of 
the  body  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  for  it  is 
known  that  any  motion  whatsoever 
of  the  body  consists  of  a  combination 
of  two  such  motions.  It  is  found 
that  the  kinetic  energy  communicated 
to  a  body  by  means  of  a  blow  i« 
best  calculated  in  the  following  way. 
if  we  know  the  nature  of  the  motion  : 
— First,  find  the  kinetic  energy,  ai 
if  every  portion  of  the  body  had  the 
motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Secondly,  find  the  kinetic  energy  of 
rotation  as  if  the  axis  of  rotation 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  were 
fixed  in  space.  Add  these  two  re- 
sults together.  We  may  regard  from 
another  point  of  view  the  instan- 
taneous motion  of  a  body  when  it  is 
struck — namely,  as  a  rotation  about 
some  axis  which  does  not  itself  move. 
This  is  only  the  case  for  an  instant ; 
immediately  afterwards  we  must  re- 
gard the  body  as  moving  about  another 
fixed  axis.  If  a  body  is  hinged  so 
that  it  can  only  move  about  a  fixed 
axis,  it  is  always  possible  to  find  the 
point  at  which  the  body  may  be 
struck,  and  the  direction  of  the  blow, 
which  will  tend  to  produce  an  instan- 
taneous rotation  about  this  particular 
axis,  and  therefore  to  produce  no 
pressure  at  the  hinge.  Thus  the 
ballistic  pendulum  of  Fig.  278  is 
always  struck  in  such  a  way,  and 
the  point  in  which  it  is  struck  is 
called  the  "  centre  of  percussion."  An  easy  way  to  find  the 
centre  of  percussion  is  as  follows : — Make  the  body  vibrate 
like  a  pendulum,  about  its  axis  of  suspension,  under  the  action 
of  gravity.  Now  find  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pen- 
dulum.    This  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  percussion  from 


Fig.  278. 
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the  axis.  In  a  tilt  hammer  all  blows  ought  to  be  delivered 
from  this  centre  of  percussion  if  we  wish  to  have  no  pressure 
on  the  bearings.  A  cilcket-bat  or  a  rod  of  iron  tingles  the 
hand  when  we  strike  a  blow  with  it,  unless  we  happen  to 
strike  at  the  centre  of  percussion.  Por  a  rod  of  iron  free  to 
move  about  one  end,  the  centre  of  percussion  is  at  two-thirds 
of  the  way  towards  the  other  end.     (See  Art  454.) 

402.  The  Ballistic  Pendulum  of  Fig.  278  is  a  contrivance 
\»hich  enables  us  to  measure  the  velocity  of  a  bullet.  It  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  wood,  a,  forming  part  of  a  pendulum.  The 
bullet  is  fired  into  it,  and  the  wood  swings  backwards  in  con- 
sequence. The  ballet  is  fired  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
cause  no  jar  to  be  given  to  the  pivot  b.  The  momentum 
existing  in  the  bullet  before  it  enters  the  wood  belongs  now  to 
the  whole  mass  of  which  it  becomes  a  part,  o  is  a  sUk  ribbon 
which  is  pulled  through  a  moderately  tight  hole  or  over  the 
edge  of  a  table  by  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  length 
of  ribbon  pulled  through  is  found  to  be  proportional  to  the 
momentum  of  the  bullet  before  entering  the  wood. 

If  w  is  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  its  horizontal  velocity  in  the 

plane  of  swinging  being  Vy  its  momentum  is  ->  v.    The  moment  of 

momentum  ar  -  v  (if  a?  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  b  to  the 

axis  of  the  bullet)  before  impact  is  equal  to  the  moment  of 
momentum  after  impact ;  and  if  i  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a 
and  the  bullet  about  b  after  collision,  and  a  is  its  initial  angular 

velocity,  then  i  «  =  a;  —  t> .  .  .  ..  (1).    A  certain  part  of  the  whole 

kinetic  energy  has  been  converted  into  heat;  the  mechanical 
energy  now  in  the  system,  \  i  a%  will  be  converted  into  potential 
energy,  w  being  the  total  weight,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be 
raised  through  the  distance  h  such  that  wA  =;  ^  la^ . .  . .  (2) ;  so 
that,  as  a  is  known,  h  is  known.  Knowing  A,  we  can  either  find  0, 
the  total  swing,  or  we  can  calculate  or  find  experimentally  the 
length  of  the  ribbon  which  may  be  drawn  up,  and  from  the  length 
of  the  ribbon  we  can  calculate  v. 

In  the  short  time  when  the  bullet  is  being  lodged  it  is  exercising 
horizontal  force  at  each  instant,  and  there  may  be  horizontal  force 
at  B  in  the  same  direction.  We  may  say  that  these  external  forces, 
acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  arc  balanced  by  the  mass  of  the 
whole  body  multiplied  by  the  accelcmtion  of  the  centre  of  grarvity 
at  each  instant,  and  hence  their  integral  effects  balance  \  that  is, 

then,  the  impulse—  v  +  p  (where  p  is  the  horizontal  impulse  from 
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the  point  of  support  in  the  same  direction)  =     -  a  .  b  o  if  o  is 

the  centre  of  grayity,  because  a  .  b  o  is  the  velocity  produced  in 
o,  and  w  is  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  and  buUet-     Hence 

P=-«.BO v....  (3), 

This  is  0,  therefore,  if 

w  .  a  .  BQ  =  wv  . .  . .  (4), 

But  by  (1),  (4)  means  that  w  .  a  b  o  =  vfk^ajxy  or  »  ss  JI^/b  a. 
Now  this  is  the  rule  (Art.  454)  by  which  we  find  the  length 
of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  or  the  distance  to  the  point 
p  of  oscillation  (Art.  454).  It  also  for  this  reason  gets  the  name 
*'  point  of  percussion." 


APPENDIX  TO   CHAPTER  XXIIL 

408.  In  the  Example^  Art.  385a,  we  had  an  example  of  stop- 
page of  water  in  a  pipe  as  if  all  the  water  had  exactly  the  same 
motion.  It  was  an  interesting  academic  exercise.  The  following 
exercise  is  also  interesting,  and  will  give  us  more  information. 

Sudden  Stoppage  of  Water  in  a  Pipe  of  Unifonn  Section. — 

Suppose  the  pipe  to  be  infinitely  rigid.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
effects  are  independent  of  whether  the  pipe  is  vertical  or  horizontal, 
but  we  shall  consider  it  to  be  vertical.  It  will  be  found  on  closer 
examination  that  if  we  know  the  pressure  we  need  only  con- 
sider, in  our  problem,  py  the  pressure  above  the  normal  pressure, 
and  this  is  what  we  shall  do.  Let  v  be  the  axial  velocity 
of  a  particle  of  water,  %o  the  weight  per  unit  volume,  so  that 
wjg  is  its  mass-  per  unit  volume,  often  called  p\  if  k  is  the 
cubical  elasticity  (during  quick  changes  of  volume)  and  t 
is  time ;  if  a;  is  distance  to  a  point  q  measured  along  the  pipe  in 
the  direction  of  motion,  and  if  the  pipe  is  taken  of  unit  cross- 
sectional  area;    if  x  is  the  total  diistance  already  travelled  by 

a  particle  at  o,  so  that  at  9  -{-  \y  'Si  becomes  x  +  ^,  fluid 
which  once  occupied  length  1  of  the  pipe  now  occupies  length 
1  4-  -r—,  so  that  its  increased  voliune  is  ^.  Hence,  as  pressure- 
producing  volumetric  strain  =  k  x  compressive  strain, 

J,=    -K^...      (1). 

Now  velocity  v  =  ^,  and  as  the  mass  between  x  and  x  +  ^x  ia 
p  .  Ix  and  the  pressures  oiep  audj?  +  8i?,.we  have  the  force  -  8p 
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emmng  mccderatiua  -  ,  in  the  mtm  p  .  t^  and 


I^X  I^X 

or,  from  (1),  K  ^  s  ^  -^.    If  x/f  or  xf/v  be  called  ^,  we  hare 


^^^  =  ^....(3). 

and  we  feoognise  fhu  as  Uie  equation  of  ware  propagation  with 
the  reloeity  «.    DilTerentiate  (3)  with  reguA.  to  <  and  nao  v  for 

if  x/itfty  and  we  haye  «'-^  =  ^- 

Ijct  our  problem  be  thia.  When  water  is  flowinfi:  with  a 
miiform  Folocity  -  v^  let  an  infinitely  rigid,  thin  diaphragm 
suddenly  produce  a  stoppage  at  jt  =  0 ;  what  win  happen  ?  Crai- 
sider  tlie  pipe  only  for  poeitiTO  tbIuos  of  x.  We  have  v  =  -  «u 
ei'erywhere  at  <  s  0,  and  at  j;  ss  0  we>  have  v  such  a  function  ol 
the  time  that  it  was  -  r^  till  /  =  0,  and  ever  afterwards  «  thero 
isO. 

To  make  things  rimpler,  let  v^  be  a  new  Tariable  &ach  that 
ff^  =z  V  -^  Vq,  and  therefore  the  conditions  are  that  v^  =  0  every- 
where at  ^  =r  0,  and  at  j;  =  0  we  have  f^  such  a  f  imction  of  the  time 
that  it  was  0  till  <  =  0,  and  ever  afterwards  v^  sr  v^    We  see  that 

•  ^  -  1^  •  •  •  •  <*^- 
If  we  let  ^  be  denoted  by  0  in  the  usual  symbolical  way,  (4)  is 

SoWing  this  as  the  simplest  linear  equation  would  be  ailved  if  $ 
were  a  quantity  independent  of  »^  we  have 

if  ▲  and  b  are  functions  of  the  time  corresponding  to  «  =  0.    As 

X  may  be  infinite,  b  =  0 ;  so  that 

r*  =  €-*^/V(0 (6), 

where  /  {t)  is  0  till  t  =  0.  and  than  is  Va.  and  remains  of  the 
value  v^ ;  so  that 

t'=  -  •o+ZC^  - «/«)....  («).* 

We  see  now  what  occurs.    Until  t  -  xja  =  0  or  <  =  «/«,  9^  -  v^ 

at  any  place ;   and  after  t  =  xja^  v  =  0.    Hence  we  have  from 

s  0  a  state  of  no  velocity  spreading  along  the  pipe  with  the 

«  The  symbolic  t^/lO  means/(l  4-  h) 
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velocity  «  U>  infinity.     Since  v  a  -j-,  if  we  integrate  (6)  in  regard 

to  time,  we  have 

X  =  -  V  +  y  (<  -  «/a) .  .  .  .  (7), 

dvly) 
where  f  is  such  that  *  =  /  (y),  whatever  y  may  bo.    Ilence, 

nang  (l),l?  =  ^/('  "  */*)J  <>'>  since 

we  haT€  /;  =   \/^f^^  -  «/a) .  .  .  .  (8). 

Thifl  tells  us  that  j?  =  0  till  <  -  jp/a  =  0,  and  then  is  v^  a/ — ,  and 

remains  of  this  yalue.  This  is  the  state  of  pressure  produced  every- 
where with  perfect  rest  accompanying  it,  at  the  velocity  a  from  the 
place  of  the  sudden  stoppage  ii  the  pipe  is  infinitely  rigid. 

Jiaix  =  I  there  is  a  place  where  the  pressure  is  kept  constant 
^we  say  p  =i  0  there),  at  zero,  our  wave  is  reflected  as  a  wave  of 
velocily  +  Vq  and  no  pressure,  till  on  reaching  a;  =  0  it  is  again 
reflected  as  a  wave  of  no  velocity,  and  so  on.  As  the  pipe  is  not 
infinitely  rigid,  and  as  there  is  friction,  the  wave  really  diminishes 
in  its  values  of  velocity  and  pressure  as  it  travels,  but  we  may  take 
a  pressure  approaching  the  value  Vq  -v/xw/y  as  being  instantly  pro- 
duced by  a  sudden  stoppage.  Experiments  with  suddenly  closed 
valves  give  measured  pressures  in  the  laboratory  considerably  less, 
partly  because  the  stoppage  is  not  one  of  infinite  suddenness,  partly 
because  of  the  inertia  of  tide  pressure-measuring  apparatus.  In  the 
case  of  water  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  is  20  t^o  if  t^o  is 
the  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

This  great  pressure  produced  by  stoppage  is  taken  advantage  of 
in  the  hydraulic  ram.  If  the  bottom  of  the  sea  were  smooth,  and 
a  sea  with  a  translational  velocity  Vq  were  suddenly  stopped  on  its 
motion  by  a  vertical  wall,  the  pressure  on  the  wall  would  be  what 
we  have  given  above,  for  a  very  short  time,  if  the  waU  were  per- 
fectly rigid ;  what  would  occur  subsequently  I  do  not  know,  be- 
cause there  is  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  .  We 
know  enough,  however,  to  see  the  necessity  for  some  springiness  at 
the  wall  surface.  It  is  for  the  same  sort  of  reason  that  heavy  seas 
produce  so  much  damage  sometimes  when  objects  are  struck  by 
them  on  board  ship.  Curious  stories  are  told  by  sailors  of  half-inci 
bars  of  iron  being  bent  and  broken  by  seas  coming  over  the  bul- 
warks, and  it  is  just  possible  that  they  may  be  true,  although  it  is 
more  probable  tnat  such  fractures  are  due  to  blows  from  passing 
wreckage.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  ruined  breakwater  at  Wick 
will  believe  in  ike  greatness  of  the  forces  due  to  blows  from  ocean 
waves. 

404.  Students  will  find  it  an  excellent  easy  mathematical  exercise 
to  assume  that  in  an  infinite  length  of  pipe  filled  with  water  there  is 
«  piston  whose  displacement  is  a  pure  function  of  the  time.    The 
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problem  ia  identical  with  the  Bunplest  problem  in  TdLepbonio 
Signalling.  If  the  pipe  ia  sappoaed  to  yield  and  to  be  leaky,  and 
if  the  viacosity  of  the  liquid  ia  considered,  we  have  the  same 
problem  as  that  of  the  Fhilosophieal  Moffazine,  page  223,  Angost, 
1893. 

When  a  prismatic  bar  of  length  ^  and  velocity  9,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  common  axis  overtakes  a  bar  of  length  ^  (greater  than 
lj)f  moving  with  a  velocity  v^  the  bars  being  of  the  same  material 
and  cross  section,  Mr.  Love  says  that  the  ends  at  the  jimction 
move  with  a  common  velocity  i  (fi  +  1^2))  cmd  a  compressive  strain 
i  (^1  "  ^3)/''  ^  produced,  a  is  the  velocity  of  a  longitudinal  wave 
of  sound,  or  B  =  a^p  where  e  is  Young's  modulus  and  p  is  the  mass 
of  the  bar  per  unit  volume,  or  our  w/g  above.  Waves  of  compres- 
sion run  from  the  junction  along  both  bars,  and  each  element  of 
either  bar,  as  the  wave  passes  over  it,  takes  suddenly  the  velocity 
i  (^+  Vf)  and  the  compression  }  (vi  -  v^/a. 

When  the  wave  reaches  the  free  end  of  the  shorter  bar  it  ia 
reflected  as  a  wave  of  extension ;  each  element  of  tiie  bar  as  the 
wave  passes  over  it  takes  suddenly  the  velocity  which  initially 
beioi^icd  to  the  longer  bar  and  zero  extension.  After  a  time,  equal 
to  twice  that  requiied  by  a  wave  of  compression  to  travel  over  the 
shorter  bar,  thus  bar  has  uniform  velocity,  equal  to  that  which 
originoUj  belonged  to  the  longer  bar,  and  no  strain. 

The  mipact  now  ceases,  and  there  is  in  the  longer  bar  a  wave  of 
compression  of  length  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  ^rter  bar.  The 
wave  at  this  instant  leaves  the  junction,  and  the  junction  end  of 
the  longer  bar  takes  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  it  had  before 
the  impact.  The  ends,  therefore,  remain  in  contact  without  pres- 
sure. This  state  of  things  continues  until  the  wave  returns 
reflected  from  the  further  end  of  the  longer  bar.  When  the  time 
from  the  begiiming  of  the  impact  is  equal  to  twice  that  required  by 
a  wave  of  compression  to  travel  over  the  longer  bar,  the  junction 
end  of  the  latter  suddenly  acquires  a  velocity  equal  to  that  origin- 
ally possessed  by  the  shorter  bar  and  the  bars  separate.  The 
shorter  bar  rebounds  without  strain  and  with  the  velocity  of  the 
longer)  and  the  longer  bar  rebounds  vibrating. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FLUIDS       IN       MOTION. 


405.  Wb  tried  in  Art.  145  to  give  exact  notions  on  the 
subject  of  pressure  in  fluids  not  in  motion.  When  we 
supposed  that  the  weight  of  the  fluid  itself  was  insignificant, 
we  found  that  the  pressure  on  each  square  inch  of  surface 
touched  by  the  water,  and  on  each  square  inch  of  interface 
separating  two  portions  of  the  fluid,  was  everywhere  the  same. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  observing  the  pressure,  any- 
where, is  by  inserting  a  pressure  gauge. .  The  gauge  indicates 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  at  the  part  of  the  liquid  to  which 
a  communicating  little  gauge  tube  penetrates.  It  always  does 
so  when  there  is  no  motion  of  the  fluid  at  the  point  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  unfortunately,  when  there  is  motion  there,  the 
introduction  of  the  tube  alters  the  motion  there  and  more 
or  less  falsifies  our  measurement. 

We  are  now  about  to  consider  pressure  in  fluids  in  motion, 
and  we  approach  our  subject  by  first  speaking  of  pumps. 

406.  A  pump  is  a  machine  which  gives  energy  to  water — 
that  is,  it  can  raise  water  to  a  height,  giving  it  potential 
energy.  It  can  force  water  into  a  vassel  under  great  pressure, 
moving  pistons — that  is,  it  can  give  to  water  pressure  energy. 
It  can  set  water  in  motion — that  is,  give  it  kinetic  energy. 

Beciprocating-pumps  are  either  lift-pumps,  or  force-pumps, 
or  combinations  of  both. 

In  Art.  137  we  described  the  force-pump  used  with  hydrau 
lie  presse&  In  principle  this  is  the  same  as  all  other  force- 
pumps.  The  feed  and  other  pumps  of  steam-engines,  and  the 
pumping  parts  of  pumping  engines,  are  described  in  detail  in 
works  on  those  subjects.  As  to  Lifting  Pumps,  in  Fig.  279 
we  have  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  common  village 
or  house  pump.  The  rod  n,  usually  worked  by  means  of  a 
handle  or  lever,  pulls  the  bucket,  B,  up  and  down.  The 
bucket  has  openings  arranged  with  flaps  or  other  valves  in 
various  ways,  ao  that  fluid  may  pass  upwards  but  not  down- 
wards. At  w  there  is  another  valve  which  opens  upwards. 
First  suppose  there  is  only  air  between  b  and  the  well,  j. 
'  Sometimes  in  the  morning  it  is  necessary  to  throw  in  some 
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water  on  the  top  of  B  to  make  it  air-tight.     As  B  descends, 

much  of  the  air  between  b  and  w  passes  through  b.  As  b  is 
lifted  it  produces  a  partial  vacuum  below 
it ;  air  passes  from  H  to  the  barrel,  and 
water  rises  in  h.  As  the  pumping  pro- 
ceeds there  is  more  of  a  vacuum  until 
water  fills  h  and  the  barrel,  in  case  b  is 
not  nearly  34  feet  aboVfe  the  level  in  the 
well.  25  feet  is  probably  the  maximum 
height  in  house  pumpa  After  this  it  is 
water  that  passes  through  B  in  every  down 
stroke,  and  is  lifted  in  every  up  stroke. 

When  a  higher  lift  is  needed,  we 
sometimes  place  a  valve  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  barrel,  or  in  the  delivery  pipe,  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  lifted  water. 
Fig.  280  is  a  dia- 
grammatic repre- 
sentation of  a 
force  -  pump. 
Sometimes  a  piston 
is  used  instead  of 
the  plunger,  p.  A 
is   an   air-vessel. 

As  more  and  more  water  enters  at  B, 

the  pressure  of  the  air  becomes  great 

enough    to   force    the  water   up   the 

delivery  pipe,   b.      In   this   case  the 

stream   is  not   so  intermittent.     Un- 
fortunately the  air  is  apt  to  dissolve 

in  the  water  and  get  carried  off  at  a 

rate  which  depends  upon  how  much 

air  is  already  in  the  water.     Fig.  281 

shows  a  double-acting  force-pump. 

When  the  piston  b  moves  to  the  right, 

water  passes  through   the  valves,   A, 

to  the  delivery  pipe,  d,  and  enters  the 

barrel   through   d   from    the    suction 

pipe,  8,  and  well.     When  B  moves  to  the  left,  c  is  the  delivery 

valve,  and  E  is  the  suction  valve.     Fig.  282  shows  a  combined 

force  and  lift  pump  whose  action  is  very  easy  to  understand. 

The  delivery  valve  is  not  shown. 


Fig.  88a 
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407.  A  pump  must  be  efficient — ^that  is,  it  must  do  nearly 
as  much  work  on  water  as  the  pump  itself  receives  from  an 
engine  or  labourers.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  best  pumps  used 
for  different  purposes  have  very  differ- 
ent efficiencies.  Forty  per  cent,  would 
be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  efficiency 
for    reciprocating  pumps   of  low   lift, 


Kg.  281. 

whereas  it  would  be  regarded  as  yathei 
poor  for  pumps  of  high  lift. 

Example, — (1}  Suppose  that  when  a 
pump  is  delivering  a  certain  quantity 
Q  s=  1,000  gallons  per  minute,  there  is 
a  loss  of  35  foot-pounds  per  poimd  of 
water  in  the  pump  and  horizontal  pipes, 
and  0*05  foot-pound  per  pound  for  each  foot  of  vertical  pipe. 
Calculate  the  total  loss  per  pound  in  each  of  the  following  cases, 
the  vertical  height  of  pipes  and  of  delivery  being  called  h  feet : — 


Fig.  282. 


Useful  work 

h 

per  pound  of 
water. 

Lost  energy. 

Total  eneigy. 

Efficiency. 

20 

20 

36 

56 

0-36 

60 

50 

37-6 

87-6 

0-57 

100 

100 

40 

140 

0-71 

200 

200 

45 

245 

0-82 

300 

300 

60 

350 

0-86 

400 

400 

55 

455 

0-88 

(2)  If  the  loss  of  the  pump  is  20  +  15  x  10"^  q   per  pound  of 
water,  and  of  the  vertical  pipe  is  5  x  10~^  q^  per  pDund,  q  boing 
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galloDB  per  mintite,  work  out  two  more  tables  like  the  above — 
one  when  the  deliyery  is  500,  and  the  other  when  it  is  1,500  gallons 
per  minute. 

408.  The  peculiarity  of  reciprocating-pumps  is  that,  when 
there  is  no  slip,  there  is  the  same  quantity  of  water  passed  through 
the  pump  at  every  stroke.  If  we 
know  the  size  of  everything,  then 
the  speed  of  the  pump  tells  how 
much  water  is  delivered,  and  if  we 
know  the  height  to  which  it  is 
delivered,  we  know  the  work  done. 
Now,  in  a  centrifugal  -  pump 
things  are  somewhat  different ;  with 
a  given  speed  of  pump  we  may 
have  very  different  quantities  of 
water  passing.  We  may  have  the 
pump  running  at  a  certain  speed, 
and  no  water  being  delivered,  and 
very  little  work  being  done,  only 
frictional  Work,  in  fact.  Now  a 
slight  increase  of  speed  may  cause 
an  abundant  flow  of  water,  and  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  work 
usefully  dona  Strange  to  say,  if 
this  speed  be  now  diminished  to  what 
it  was  at  first,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  water  will  cease  to  flow. 
In  any  centrifugal-pump  such  as 
Fig.  283  we  observe  that  there  is  a 
central  wheel,  A  B,  with  vanes,  which 
can  be  rotated  very  rapidly.  Water 
can  enter  the  wheel  on  both  sides, 
c  c,  at  its  centre  from  two  supply 
pipes,  D  D,  which  meet  in  one  pipe, 
E,  below.  The  water  fills  the  wheel 
or  space  between  the  vanes,  and,  being 
whirled  round  with  great  velocity, 
tries  to  get  away  at  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel,  because  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  and  it  flows  out  into  the  casing,  p  p,  which 
gradually  becomes  the  discharge-pipe  of  the  pump,  as  shown 
in  the  small  scale  drawing,  Fig.  284.      This  is  a  popular 
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explanation  of  what  occiirs,  but  we  must  examine  the  matter 
more  carefully. 

409.  What  occurred  when  the  pressure  in  the  pump  of  the 
hydraulic  press  became  greater  than  the  pressure  of  fluid  in 
the  press  ?  There  occurred  a  flow  of  fluid.  The  fluid  was  set 
in  motion  from  pump  to  press.  A  difference  of  pressure 
between  two  places  which  communicate  with  one  another 
usually  means  a  tendency  to  produce  motion. 

In  the  hydraulic  press  the  flow  is  intermittent.  Why? 
Because  the  pressure  is  intermittent.  We  may  be  sure  that 
when  we  have  a  certain  difference  of  pressure  between  two 
places,  and  this  is  always  the  same,  the  flow  of  fluid  is  per- 
fectly steady ;  and  we  saw  in  Art.  408  that  work  is  then  done 
on  the  fluid  with  perfect  uniformity.  We  also  saw  how  to  tell 
what  work  was  done.  The  work  done  on  a  fluid  in  a  minute 
is  simply  the  difference  of  pressure  per  square  foot  which  causes 
the  flow,  multiplied  into  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
which  flow  per  minute.     This  gives  the  answer  in  foot-pounds. 

Suppose  that  with  pumps,  or  in  any  other  way,  we  establish 
jk  difference  of  pressure  between  a  place  A  and  a  place  B,  and 
suppose  we  know  that  our  pumps  and  other  arrajigements  will 
not  break  down — in  fact,  that  the  difference  of  pressure 
between  a  and  B  is  really  a  flxed  thing  on  which  we  can 
depend — ^we  know  that  the  flow  of  water  from  a  to  B  will  be 
the  same  at  all  times,  and  that  the  same  amount  of  work  will 
be  done  upon  it  every  minute.  If,  now,  we  leave  out  of  our 
minds  all  consideration  of  how  that  constant  difference  of 
pressure  has  been  produced — merely  think  of  the  two  vessels 
A  and  B — we  know  that  this  difference  of  pressure  which  has 
been  established  is  really  a  store  of  energy.  What  enables  us 
to  call  it  a  store  of  energy  1  The  fact  that  we  know  it  will 
not  be  suddenly  destroyed. 

Suppose  we  know  that  a  man  has  a  certain  income  paid, 
say,  by  Government,  and  suppose  we  are  perfectly  certain  that 
this  income  is  constant,  we  can  regard  the  certainty  of  the 
man's  income  as  a  store.  To  say  that  a  man  makes  a  sc^reign 
in  a  day  is  not  of  much  importance,  but  to  say  that  the  man 
has  a  regular  income  of  one  pound  a  day  makes  him  a  respect* 
able  member  of  society,  and  a  store  of  social  energy. 

A  man  may  be  sitting  in  Parliament,  but  this  in  itself  does 
not  make  him  a  store  of  political  energy ;  whereas  if  we  know 
that  he  is  certain  to  sit  there  for  a  length  of  time — that  a 
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general  election  or  general  vote  of  the  House  is  unlikely  to 
unseat  him — we  can  regard  him  as  possessing  a  store  of 
political  energy. 

Similarly^  a  ponnd  o£  water  in  the  vessel  A,  at  rest^ 
possesses  more  energy  than  a  poond  of  water  in  the  vessel 
B,  at  rest  (We  must  remember  that  there  are  some  means  of 
keeping  the  pressures  in  a  and  b  what  they  were.)  How  much 
more  energy  has  it  1  If  the  difference  of  pressure  is  p  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  then  it  has  2'3  p  foot-poiinds  of  energy ;  not  in 
virtue  of  its  own  intrinsic  'svorth,  but  because  it  is  where  it  is, 
and  because  we  know  that  if  it  flows  into  the  vessel  b,  nothing 
will  alter  in  the  pressure  conditions  of  the  two  vessels  till  it 
gets  into  the  vessel  b.  We  understand,  then,  that  a  pound 
of  water,  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  p  lbs.  per  square  inch,  may 
be  said  to  have  a  store  of  2*3  p  foot-pounds  of  energy,  if  we 
know  that  the  motion  which  is  occurring  in  the  water  is  steady, 
and  is  not  altering  capriciously. 

Thus  a  pound  of  water  at  the  pressm^  of  the  atmosphere, 
14-73  pounds  per  square  inch,  possesses,  in  virtue  of  this  pres- 
sure, 2*3  X  14-73  or  34  foot-pounds  of  energy.  It  would 
possess  the  same  energy  if  it  were  at  the  pressure  o,  the 
pressure  in  a  vacuum,  but  were  34  feet  higher  than  it  is  in 
position. 

Suppose  that  A  is  a  closed  box,  and  that  it  is  filled  with 
water,  under  great  pressure.  Now,  suppose  we  open  a  valve, 
and  let  this  water  escape.  Although  there  was  a  great  pres- 
sure, Pf  just  for  an  instant^  and  therefore  a  rapid  flow  of  water 
just  for  an  instant,  this  almost  instantly  dies  away,  because 
the  pressure  in  a  is  almost  instantly  diminished.  Every 
pound  of  the  water  did  not  then  have  a  store  of  2-3  p  foot- 
pounds of  energy,  and  yet  it  was  at  the  pressure  of  p  pounds 
per  square  inch.  It  is  the  certainty  that  the  state  of  pressure 
in  A  will  continue  constant  that  gives  to  pressure  its  signifi- 
cance, and  gives  to  us  the  liberty  of  reganling  pressure  as  a 
store  of  energy. 

410.  Suppose  that  we  have,  anywhere,  steady  motion  of 
water.  Consider  a  pound  of  the  water.  What  is  its  total 
store  of  energy  ? 

1.  It  is  A  feet  above  some  datum  leveL  Then  if  one 
pound  of  water  ever  were  allowed  to  fall  to  the  datum  level, 
it  would  do  h  foot-pounds  of  work  in  falling.  The  mechanical 
energy  stored  up  in  a  miller's  dam  is  simply  the  weight  of  the 
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water,  multiplicl  by  the  height  through  which  it  can  fall.  Of 
course,  if  any  other  volumetrio  force  acts  on  the  pound  of 
water,  this  will  constitute  another  store  of  potentiaLenergy. 
We  are  supposing  that  the  weight  of  the  water  is  the  only 
volumetric  force. 

2.  As  the  motion  is  steady,  if  the  water  is  at  a  place 
where  pressure  is  p  pounds  per  square  inch,  it  possesses,  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  motion  is  of  a  steady  character,  the 
store  2-3  ;?  foot-pounds  of  energy. 

3.  As  the  water  is  in  motion,  if  t;  is  its  velocity  in  feet 
per  second,  as  its  mass  (the  mass  of  one  pound)  is  1  -5- 32 -2,  we 
know  that  its  kinetic  energy,  or  energy  of  motion,  is  the 
square  of  the  velocity  divided  by  64-4. 

Exercise, — Calculate  the  numbers  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  relative  values  of  h  and  p  and  v,  if  we  wish 
to  convert  one  of  these  forms  of  energy  into  another.  Thus, 
the  energy  due  to  a  difference  of  level  of  2 '3  feet  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  due  to  a  difference  of  pressure  of  1  lb.  per  square 
inch,  or  to  that  due  to  a  velocity  of  12  18  feet  per  second. 

Difference  of  level.  Pressure.  Velocity. 


2-3  feet. 
161     „ 
34       „ 
64-4     „ 


12*18  feet  per  second 
32-2 

64-4 


411.  Now,  we  shall  not  suppose  that  the  pound  of  water  has 
any  other  stores  of  energy  than  these.  We  know  that,  as  it 
is  compressible  to  some  extent,  it  may  have  a  store  as  the 
mainspring  of  a  clock  has.  This  store  must  always  be  taken 
into  account  when  the  fluid  is  air  or  any  other  gas.  It  may 
also  be  electrified  or  at  a  high  temperature,  or  it  may  have 
other  stores  of  energy  which  we  are  neglecting.  Merely  think 
of  these  three  stores : — Potential  energy  due  to  height  above 
a  datum  level ;  pressure  energy  due  to  the  unchangeableness 
of  things ;  kinetic  energy  due  to  its  actual  motion. 

What  we  must  remember  carefully  is  the  fact  that  this 
pound  of  water  retains  all  of  this  energy  except  what  it 
loses  in  friction.  Suppose  that  a  man  has  capital  in  the 
shape  of  gold,  capital  in  the  shape  of  shares  which  never  alter 
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in  price,  and  capital  in  the  shape  of  a  pet  manu^tory,  which 
wastes  money  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  it.  He  may  huy  more  shares  or  sell  them  out,  in- 
vest more  or  less  money  in  the  pet  manufactory,  but  all  the 
time  his  only  loss  is  the  loss  from  the  manufactory.  He  may 
have  no  gold,  or  no  shares,  or  very  little  money  in  the  factory, 
but  all  the  time  his  total  capital  is  unchanging,  except  that  he 
loses  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  foctory.  It  is  only  when 
water  has  part  of  its  energy  in  the  shape  of  kinetic  energy,  only 
when  it  is  in  motion,  that  it  loses  any  part  of  its  total  store. 

412.  Consider  a  lake  of  water  at  rest.     Consider  a  point  a, 

and  somewhat  below  its  level  another  point  b.    A  pound  of  water 

at  A  has  the  same  store  of  energy  as  if  it  were 

X      A     -yT"  at  B.     In  neither  case  is  there  any  energy  of 

Nv/^       motion.     The  store  of  energy  at  A  is  merely  due 
B  to  height  above  some  datum  and  the  pressure 

Fig.  285.       pgy  square  inch  at  A.     Now,  if  a  pound  of  water  ' 
gets  to  A  from  b,  it  loses  potential  energy  h  foot-pounds,  if  the 
diflference  of  the  level  is  h  feet,  and  it  ought  to  gain  an  equiva- 
lent of  pressure  energy,  and  the  gain  of  pressure  is,  as  we  have 

already  seen,  simply  ^  pounds  per  square  inch.    Thus,  if  /*  is 

34  feet,  and  f  is  the  gain  of  pressure,  then  there  is  a  gain  of 
pressure  energy  of  34  foot-pounds— that  is,  there  is  a  pressure 
at  B  of  34-5-2-3,  or  14*73  lbs.  per  square  inch  greater  than  the 
pressure  at  A.  This  is  an  increase  of  pressure  called  one 
atmosphere.     In  still  water  there  is  an  increase  of  pressure  of 

one    atmosphere  for  every   34   feet    of 

descent.     (See  Art.  173.) 

413.  To  further  familiarise  us  with 

the  idea,  consider  the  flow  of  water  from 

an  orifice. 

In  Fig.  286  we  see  the  stream  lines 

along  which  water  flows  out  of  the  orifice. 

The  shapes  of  these  stream  lines  will  depend 

on  the  shape  and  position  of  the  orifice. 
^'  Now,  a  pound  of  water  at  the  upper 

still  surface  A  is  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  when  it  reaches 
c  it  is  also  at  atmospheric  pressure,  so  that  its  pressure 
energy  remains  the  samew 

But  at  c  it  has  fallen  h  feet ;  it  has  lost  h  foot-pounds  of 
potential  energy,  and  it  must  therefore  have  gained  h  foot-pounds 
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of  kinetic  energy.  If  v  is  its  velocity,  then  t^  -5-  64*4  must  be 
equal  to  A,  so  that  v  may  be  calculated;  hence  its  velocity  is  just 
the  same  as  that  of  a  stone  which  had  fallen  freely  from  a  to  a 

To  illustrate  this,  a  high  vessel  may  be  used,  from  which  at 
different  levels  tubes  come  out,  ending  in  noazles,  throwing 
jets  vertically  upwards.  These 
jets  do  not  rise  to  the  same  height, 
because  there  is  a  loss  of  energy 
due  to  friction,  and  this  friction 
occurs  principally  at  the  nozzles. 
If  the  jet  reaches  within  a  dis- 
tance Aj  of  the  level  of  still  water 
inside,  and  if  the  nozzle  is  at  the 
depth  h  below  still  water  level, 
then  if  we  may  say  that  all  the 
friction  occurs  at  the  nozzles, 
h^-T-h  expresses  the  loss  as  a  frac- 
tion of  the  whole  kinetic  energy 

When  the  measurements  and 


Fig.  286. 


at  the  nozzle, 
calculations  are  made  for 
different  levels  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  wo  find  nearly  the 
same  result  in  every  case,  showing  that  the  frictional  loss  of 
energy  seems  to  be  proportional  to  the  kinetic  energy  there. 

There  is  very  little  friction  in  the  case  we  are  considering 
in  Fig.  286,  where  the  orifice  is  sharp-edged,  and  we  have  a 
veiy  simple  statement  of  the  velocity  at  c. 

Can  we  say  the  same  about  the  velocity  at  b  ?  Certainly 
not.  If  we  knew  the  pressure  energy  at  b,  we  could  say  how 
much  of  the  lost  potential  energy  has  been  invested  in  this 
shape,  and  therefore  how  much  has  been  invested  in  the 
shape  of  kinetic  energy ;  but  without  knowing  the  pressure  at 
B,  we  cannot  tell  what  is  the  velocity  there. 

414.  In  this  subject  of  flowing  water  there  are  more  mislead- 
ing hjrpotheses,  due  to  perverted  ingenuity,  than  in  almost  any 
other ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  logical  conclusions  drawn  from 
these  hypotheses,  when  known  to  be  untrue,  are  said  to  be  the 
statements  of  theory  as  opposed  to  practice.  We  often  hear 
the  statement,  "the  theoretical  velocity  at  an  orifice  is  the 
velocity  which  the  water  would  have  acquired  if  it  had  fallen 
freely,  as  in  a  vacuum,  from  still  water  level ; "  whereas  it  is 
evident  that  we  cannot  tell  the  velocity  at  any  point  in  the  jet 
unless  we  know  the  pressure  there,  and  we  only  know  the 
pressure  on  the  very  outside  of  the  jetw 
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Now,  although  we  do  not  know  the  pressure  or  velocity  at 
every  point  of  water  flowing  from  an  orifice,  the  studies  of 
Professor  James  Thomson  enable  us  to  make  certain  im- 
portant statements  which  agree  with  experiment.  One  of 
these  is  this ; — 

When  frictionless  liquid  flows  from  two  similar  vessels 
through  similar  orifices  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  free 
water  level,  the  lines  of  flow  are  exactly  of  similar  shape ;  the 
velocities  at  similar  points  are  exactly  as  the  square  roots  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  vessels,  and  the  total  quantities  of  liquid 
which  flow  are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  fifth 
powers  of  the  dimensions. 

Thus,  if  we  have  water  flowing  similarly  from  three  similar 
vessels,  all  made  from  the  same  drawings,  but  to  diflerent 
scales — ^say  one  1  foot,  another  4  feet,  and  another  9  feet  deep 
— ^the  velocities  at  similar  points  are  as  1  to  2  to  3,  the 
sections  of  stream  tubes  are  as  1  to  16  to  81,  and  the 
quantities  of  liquid  flowing  from  the  three  vessels  are  as  1 
to  32  to  243  ;  thus  we  are  quite  sure  that  243  times  as  much 
liquid  flows  from  the  third  vessel  as  from  the  first. 

Hence,  suppose  we  want  to  know  how  much  water  is  flow- 
ing in  a  small  stream,  we  dam  the  water  up  somewhere,  and 
let  it  flow  out  of  our  dam  through  a  notch  like  Fig.  287  (a 

right-angled  isosceles  notch)  in  a 
wooden  board  with  sharp  edges. 
Indeed,  we  prefer  to  have  the 
edges  of  the  notch  made  of  metal, 
so  that  we  shall  be  sure  that 
they  are  straight  and  sharp. 
?v////////V// >/'/; /////^  I  Measure  the  height  of  the  still 
"  PigTSf.  "^"" ■* " ' "       water  in  the    dam    above    the 

lowest  point  of  the  notch  (d). 
A  graduated  post,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  dam 
some  feet  away,  its  zero  being  on  the  level  of  d,  is  very 
convenient  for  this.  This  one  measurement  tells  us  how 
much  water  is  tumbling  over.  For  we  know  that,  sup- 
pose there  is  rather  a  drought  one  day,  and  a  shows  the 
appearance  of  the  notch ;  and  on  another,  a  rainy  day,  a  shows 
its  appearance,  we  observe  that  the  orifices  through  which  the 
water  is  flowing  are  similar  and  similarly  situated  with  regard 
to  the  still  water  level ;  and  Thomson's  theory  enables  us  to 
say  that,  if  on  one  day  the'height  is  1  foot,  and  on  another  it 
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is  4  feet,  then  32  times  as  mucn  water  comes  over  on  the  second 
day  as  on  the  first.  The  flow  of  water  is  exactly  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  flfth  power  of  the  height  d  a. 

Now,  Thomson  measured  very  accurately  how  much  water 
is  flowing  when  the  height  is  1  foot,  and  he  found  it  to  be  2*635 
cubic  feet  per  second.  Hence  we  have  the  rule :  measure  the 
vertical  height  d  a,  at  any  instant,  in  feet ;  raise  this  to  the 
fifth  power,  and  extract  the  square  root,  and  multiply  by 
2*635,  and  we  know  how  much  water  is  flowing  in  cubic  feet 
per  second. 

If  we  know  the  cubic  feet  of  water  flowing  per  second^  we 
know  the  weight  of  the  water,  since  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  62*3  lbs.,  and  the  weight  of  water,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  feet  through  which  we  can  let  it  fall,  tells  us  the 
foot-pounds  i>er  second — the  available  power  of  the  stream. 
The  foot-pounds  per  minute,  divided  by  33,000,  is  the  horse- 
power of  the  stream. 

415.  Gauge  notch  observations,  made  from  day  to  day  on 
a  stream,  enable  a  person  to  make  very  exact  calculations  as 
to  the  power  available  for  the  driving  of  mills  by  turbines,  for 
the  working  of  hoists,  cranes,  and  lifts,  and  for  hundreds  of 
other  purposes. 

How  Thomson  used  his  theory  in  proving  that  the  famous 
Lowell  empirical  formula,  for  rectangular  gauge  notches,  is 
really  a  rational  one,  will  be  found  in  Art  436.  Students 
ought  to  treasure  anything  published  by  Thomson  on  fluid 
motion. 

416.  Many  rather  abstruse-looking  questions  are  easily  an- 
swerable when  we  fully  grasp  the  significance  of  the  energy  law. 

The  flindamental  fact  which  makes  any  hydraulic  problem 
clear  to  you  is  this.  If  we  may  neglect  friction,  then  a  pound 
of  water  at  any  place  has  its  total  energy  in  three  shapes.  It 
lias  h  foot-pounds  of  energy,  because  it  is  A  feet  above  a  datum 
level.  It  has  2*3  ^  foot-pounds  of  energy,  because  its  pressure 
is  p  pounds  per  square  inch  ;  and  it  has  v^  -f-  64-4  foot-pounds 
of  energy,  because  its  velocity  is  v  feet  per  second. 

To  take  another  example : — 

Suppose  we  have  a  pipe  which  is  in  the  main  horizontal, 
so  that  we  may  neglect  differences  of  level.  Then  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  pressure  energy,  plus  the  kinetic  energy,  of 
a  pound  of  water  does  not  alter.  When  water  flows  along  a 
pipe  which  is  full,  there  must  be  the  same  quantity  flowing 
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everywhere.  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  there  must  be 
greater  velocity  wherever  the  pipe  is  contracted.  But  greater 
velocity  meatus  greater  kinetic  energy,  and  if  this  water  invests 


Pig.  288. 

more  of  its  energy  kinetically,  it  must  have  less  in  the  shape 
of  pressure  energy.  That  is,  the  pressure  of  the  water  at  b 
(Fig.  288)  is  less  than  at  a  or  at  c.  The  pressure  at  b  may 
become  very  small  indeed.  It  is  easy,  in  this  way,  to  reduce 
the  pressure  to  much  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure — 
merely  contracting  the  cross  section  of  the  pipe  is  sufficient. 
We  cannot  make  the  pressure  as  small  as  that  of  a  vacuum, 
for  before  that  limit  is  reached  vapour  forms. 

417.  Suppose  a  conduit  of  this  kind  were  carried  over  our 
fields,  and  that  a  quantity  of  water  lay  in  our  fields,  at  not  too 
gi'eat  a  depth  below  the  conduit.  If  we  bring  a  pipe  to  the  point 
B  from  the  field-water,  this  becomes  a  suction-pipe,  and  we  get 
our  fields  drained  at  the  expense  of  the  conduit  owners.  We 
spoil  their  water,  if  it  is  clean,  but  at  all  events  we  get  our 
fields  drained. 

In  this  lies  the  theory  of  jet  pumps,  and  much  of  the 
theory  of  injectors,  eta    The  jet  pomp  of  Professor  James 


Fig.  880. 

Thomson  simply  consists  of  a  small  pipe,  a  (Fig.  289),  which 
ends  in  a  nozzle.      Through  this,  let  us  suppose,  we  havo  a 
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small  supply  of  water  flowing  from  some  pretty  high  reservoir. 
Suppose  that  this  water  flows  into  the  atmosphere  at  o. 
Evidently  the  pressure  at  a  is  much  less  than  the  pressure  at 
G.  It  is  less  then  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  hence 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  is  a  partially  vacuous  space,  so  that 
the  pipe  b  e  becomes  a  suction-pipe,  and  water  tends  to  flow 
from  a  point  at  E,  to  B,  and  on  to  c.  Thus,  if  we  have  a  small 
supply  of  water  from  a  high  reservoir,  we  are  able  to  drain  a 
marsh  with  it. 

418.  There  is  not  space  here  to  speak  of  the  hundred  other 
ways  in  which  our  principle  comes  in  to  simplify  all  sorts  of 
puzzling  phenomena.  We  may  refer  to  Mr.  James  Perry's 
siphon  for  the  discharge  of  flood- waters  at  the  weira  in  rivers;  It 
has  no  moving  parts  in  the  water,  being  simply  a  wide,  open  pipe 
of  varying  sectional  area,  through  which  an  object  as  large  as  a 
bullock  might  pass,  without  injury  to  the  sluica  It  has  been 
found,  by  actual  trial,  that  the  quantity  of  water  passing  per 
minute  through  such  a  sluice  is  independent  of  the  fall,  so 
long  as  there  is  sufficient  fall  to  balance  the  waste  by  friction 
in  the  pipe,  a  few  inches  being  enough  in  the  case  of  wide 
pipes ;  and  a  velocity  of  45  feet  per  second,  at  the  smallest 
section,  may  be  calculated  ui>on  when  the  sluice  is  working 
full  power.  The  cross-section  of  the  siphon  is  like  the  letter 
D  at  the  tail ;  the  masonry,  or  concrete  basin,  is  actually  a 
portion  of  the  siphon,  and  the  horse-shoe  shaped  space  between 
the  lip  of  the  basin  and  the  iron  edge  of  the  siphon  proper  is 
the  actual  opening.  The  quantity  of  water  passing  at  any 
time  is  regulated  by  the  admission  of  air  to,  or  its  exclusion 
from  the  siphon.  There  is  a  throttle-valve  arrangement  by 
means  of  which  the  siphon  may  be  adjusted  at  any  time,  so  as 
to  vary  what  may  be  called  the  normal  water  level  in  the 
reach  above  the  sluice,  and  to  vary  the  opening  through  which 
a  constant  stream  of  water  falls  on  a  ridge-shaped  portion  of 
the  siphon.  This  stream  of  water  is  needed  to  exhaust  the 
siphon  of  air,  so  that  action  may  be  set  up  at  any  time,  even 
when  the  water  is  not  passing  over  the  top  of  the  throttle- 
valve.  The  manipulation  of  such  sluices  is  perfectly  simple — 
they  may  be  made  self-acting ;  but  it  is  proposed  in  important 
places  to  work  all  the  sluices  on  a  river  from  a  single  station 
electrically. 

Example, — There  is  a  circular  sharp-edged  orifice  in  a  tank 
in  which  there  is  liquid  kept  standing  to  a  certain  height.     A 
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man  is  told  that,  without  interfering  with  the  actual  edge  cf 
the  hole,  he  is  allowed  to  do  what  he  pleases  to  increase  the 
flow.  How  may  he  do  sol  Evidently  by  fitting  on  a  tubo 
which  quickly  but  gradually  gets  to  be  of  much  larger 
diameterl     He  takes  care  that  the  tube  shall  run  full. 

Eocample, — A  number  of  mill-owners  receive  water  from 
the  same  lake.  Each  has  a  rectangular  opening  the  depth  of 
which  below  the  lake  and  its  breadth  are  supposed  to  fix  his 
supply.  Show  that  if  a  mill-owner  is  allowed  to  do  anything 
he  pleases  on  his  own  side  of  the  opening,  he  may  procure  a 
very  much  greater  supply  of  water. 

419.  We  know  that  loss  of  energy  per  pound  by  fUctiony 
in  water,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  at  such 
speeds  as  are  common  in  pumps.  In  Art.  48  we  gave  the 
rules  by  which  we  are  able  to  calculate  the  loss  of  energy 
which  a  pound  of  water  experiences  in  going  along  pipes.  But 
we  wish  to  impress  on  you  the  fact  that  this  loss  always  be- 
comes very  great  when  the  flow  of  the  water  has  to  occur  ab- 
normally. In  the  pipe  (Fig.  288)  the  wide  and  narrow  parts 
gradually  change  into  one  another  by 
continuous  curves.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  liquid  to  flow  in  a 
discontinuous  curve.  Suppose  we  try, 
then,  to  make  it  flow  along  the  pipe 
shown  in  Fig.  290.  What  the  water 
does  is  this :  when  it  comes  to  the  comer 
it  produces  for  itself  wheels,  little 
eddies  or  whirlpools,  as  we  might  put 
rollers  under  a  log  of  wood  that  we  wanted  to  get  along 
easily;  and  there  is  great  loss  of  energy  due  to  this,  for 
the  eddies  have  not  only  to  be  in  the  comers,  but  there 
are  smaller  eddies  carried  along  by 
the  water  itself,  maintained  so  long 
as  they  are  needed.  We  have  been 
speaking  of  actual  discontinuity  in 
the  flow.  But  there  is  a  fact  which 
many  hydraulic  engineers  seem  to 
be  quite  ignorant  of — ^namely,  that  a  liquid  cannot  flow  along  a 
path  which  suddenly  changes  in  curvature.  A  liquid  cannot,  for 
example,  flow  along  this  path  (Fig.  291).  At  a  it  changes 
from  a  straight  line  suddenly  to  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  water  digresses  at  a,  and  creates  little  castors, 
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little  eddies  to  carry  it  by  a  path  of  continuous  change  of 

curvature  from  b  to  c.     Now  this  analogy  can  be  shown  to  be 

true  experimentally.     Thus  it  has  been  found  that  if  water 

flows  along  the  bend  (Fig.  291)  it  loses  a  certain  amount  o{ 

energy  on  account  of  the  bend ;   but  if     • 

we  make  the  pipe  bend  as  much  again  in  ^v  ^v 

the   same  direction  as  in  A  B  (Fig.  293),     c\\  /!v 

we  do    not  get    again  the    same  loss; 

indeed,  there  is  comparatively  very  little 

loss  at  the  second   bend.      But  if   we 

bend  the  pipe  in  the  opposite  direction, 

as  in  c  D   (Fig.  292),  there  is  as  much 

loss  at  the  second  bend  as  at  the  first. 

The    little    wheels,    or    castors,  •  or 
eddies  which  the  fluid  creates  for  itself  to       Pig.  292.      Fig.  298. 
carry  it  through  the  bend  a  are  available 
when  the  water  needs  them  again  at  b,  wherees  the  wheels  or 
eddies  produced  at  c  have  to  be  destroyed,  and  new  ones 
created,  rotating  just  in  the  opposite  direction  to  carry  the 
fluid  through  the  bend  d. 

We  see  now  how  necessary  it  is  that  all  curved  vanes  or 
other  surfaces  along  which  water  flows  should  be  drawn,  not 
with  a  pair  of  compasses,  but  rather  with  a  batten,  a  thin 
Strip  of  wood,  which  bends  gradually. 

420.  We  regard  a  pump  as  a  contrivance  which  gives  to 
every  pound  of,  water  passing  through  it  an  additional  store  of 
energy.  From  the  pond  to  the  entrance  to  the  pump,  every 
pound  of  water  has  just  the  energy  it  has  in  the  pond,  barring 
f  rictional  loss.  From  pump  to  cistern,  every  pound  of  water 
has  an  additional  store  of  energy,  and  it  is  the  pump  which 
gives  it  this  store. 

Suppose  we  have  a  centrifugal  pump  going  at  a  regular 
speed,  and  discharging  a  regular  quantity  of  water.  In  the 
supply-pipe  a  pound  of  water  has  a  certain  total  amount  of 
energy  which  we  know,  if  we  know  its  height  above  datum,  its 
pressure,  and  its  velocity.  But,  in  passing  through  the  wheel, 
it  receives  a  supply  of  energy.  The  total  energy  of  a  pound 
of  water  in  the  discharge-pipe  is  greater  than  what  it  is  in  the 
supply-pipe.  We  can  make  all  sorts  of  calculations,  if  we 
know  what  is  the  clear  gain,  the  clear  gift  of  energy  it  gets  in 
passing  through  the  pump. 

421.  Suppose  a  man  jumps  into  %n  ^mcpcan  railway  train 
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anywhere,   and   after  wandering  about,  fore  and  aft,  jumps 
out  again.      Find  the  man's  momentum  in  the  direction  of 
the  train's  motion  just  before  he  alights  on  the  train.     Find 
his  momentum  in  the  same  direction 
when  he   has  just  sprung  from   the 
train,  the  difference  of  these  is  the 
total  impulse  with  which  he  acts  on 
the  train.     It  is  the  momentum  which 
he  gives  to  the  train.     Suppose  that  a 
Fig.  294.  number  of  people  could  perform  this 

acrobatic  feat  every  second  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  then  the  momentum  given  in  one  second  to 
the  train  could  be  calculated.  But  momentum  given  per  second 
is  what  we  call  force ;  ];^ence  we  have  found  the  force  acting 
on  the  train  due  to  these  jumping  individuals,  and  this  force, 
multiplied  into  the  space  passed  through  by  the  train  in  one 
second,  gives  the  propelling  work  done  upon  the  train  per 
second.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  whether  it  is  a  pro- 
pelling force  or  a  retarding  force.  In  the  one  case,  the 
acrobats  give  momentum  to  the  train ;  in  the  other,  the  train 
gives  momentum  to  them.  The  loss  of  momentum  per  second 
in  a  regular  stream  of  people,  going  on  and  off  the  train,  is  a 
force  which  is  applied  to  the  train.  We  only  have  to  do  with 
their  momentum  in  the  direction  of  the  train's  motion. 

Now  supix)se  that,  instead  of  its  being  a  train,  it  were  a 
sort  of  circular  turntable,  or  a  merry-go-round,  and  that  a 
regular  stream  of  people  jumped  on  and  off.  Tn  this  case,  the 
place  where  a  man  jumps  on  may  be  going  at  a  different  speed 
from  the  place  where  a  man  jumps  off;  but  our  rule  is  not 
very  different.  Find  how  much  is  added  per  second  to  the 
momentum  of  the  wheel  at  the  point  where  people  leap  on, 
and.  regard  this  as  a  force.  Multiply  by  the  speed  of  the 
wheel  there,  and  this  is  the  work  done  by  the  mere  leaping 
on,  and  staying  on  the  wheel.  Now,  find  how  much  per 
second  is  taken  from  the  momentum  of  the  wheel  at  the  place 
where  leaping  off  occurs,  and  regard  this  as  a  force  opposing 
the  motion.  Multiplied  into  speed  at  the  leaping-off  place,  we 
have  the  work  taken  by  the  stream  of  people  from  the  wheel, 
per  second,  because  they  leap  off.  The  difference  in  these 
two  things  is,  of  course,  the  work  done  in  the  jumping 
on  and  off. 

Now,  the  water  moves  from  the  centre  towards  the  vanca 
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of  the  centrifugal  pump,  merely  radially,  and  hence  the  water 
entering  the  vane  cannot  add  to  or  diminish  the  momentum  of 
the  wheel  just  there.  It  had  no  momentum  of  its  own 
previously  in  this  direction.  What  occurs  inside  the  wheel 
now  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  excepting  that  we  know  that 
frictional  loss  occurs  there.  We  are  only  concerned  with  how 
the  water  leaves  the  wheel.  The  way  in  which  it  is  made  to 
leave  the  wheel  determines  how  much  energy  it  takes  from 
the  wheel 

Take  the  simplest  case.  Suppose  the  vanes  to  be  radial  at 
B  (Fig.  294).  That  is,  besides  moving  outwards  radially  at  b, 
the  water  leaves  the  vane  with  the  same  tangential  velocity  as 
the  vane  at  b  has.  Suppose  this  tangential  velocity  to  be  u 
Then  w  lb.  of  water  leaving  b  per  second  leaves  with  a  tan- 
gential momentum,  wv  -T-  32*2,  and  retards  the  wheel  with  a 
force  of  this  amount  acting  at  b.  This  force  x  t?  is  the  energy 
which  it  receives  per  second  from  wheel,  or  wv^  -i.  32*2.  One 
pound  of  water,  therefore,  receives  the  energy  v^  -r-  32-2  from 
the  wheel  in  passing  through  it. 

We  understand,  then,  that  a  pound  of  water  in  the  dis- 
charge-pipe of  the  centrifugal  pump  has  this  greater  store  of 
energy  than  a  pound  of  water  in  the  supply-pipe,  except  for 
frictional  losses.  If  we  make  the  water  go  out  from  the  wheel 
as  backward  bent  vanes  make  it  go  (Fig.  296),  and  as  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  us  to  do  from  a  railway  train,  less 
work  has  been  done  upon  it  by  the  wheel.  If  it  goes  out  in 
the  direction  of  motion  relatively  to  the  wheel,  more  work  is 
done  upon  it  than  we  are  now  supposing. 

422b  The  wheel  with  radial  vanes  gives  i;^  ^  32'2  foot- 
pounds of  energy  to  one  pound  of  water.  If  we  know  how 
many  pounds  of  water  pass  through  the  wheel,  we  know  then 
the  total  amount  of  work  done  by  the  wheel. 

The  water  gets  this  energy  to  squander  or  store  as  it 
pleases,  and  it  does  squander  it  in  friction  to  a  large  extent. 
But  suppose  it  squandered  none  of  it,  but  converted  it  all  into 
potential  energy  in  lifting  itself  up  to  a  cistern,  it  would  lift 
itself  t;8  -5-  32-2  feet  high;  that  is,  it  would  lift  itself  above 
the  pond  to  twice  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  rim 
of  the  wheel.  Suppose  the  rim  of  the  wheel  has  a  velocity  of 
45*7  feet  per  second,  a  stone  would  have  to  fall  freely  34  feet 
to  acquire  this  velocity,  and  hence  the  total  rise  of  water 
would  be  68  feet,  twice  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  the 
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rim  of  the  wheeL     In  this  case  we  should  say  that  the  pnmp 
was  perfect 

The  wheel  itself  receives  energy  from  the  engine,  else  it 
could  not  give  energy  to  the  water.  It  gives  out  all  the 
energy  that  leaves  the  engine,  except  what  is  wasted  in  bear- 
ings everywhere,  and  what  is  wasted  in  friction  with  the 
water. 

The  energy  given  out  by  the  engine  per  pound  of  water, 
divided  into  v^  -^  32*2,  is  the  efficiency  of  the  shafting,  belt- 
ing, and  wheel.  Again,  the  real  height  to  which  water  is 
lifted  by  the  pump,  divided  by  the  ideal  height,  t?*  -5-  32*2,  is 
the  efficiency  of  the  water  passages  from  pond  to  wheel  and 
from  wheel  to  cistern. 

The  loss  in  these  places  is  due  to  friction.  Make  the 
supply-pipe  wide,  bell-mouthed  at  the  bottom,  where  water 
enters  it,  so  that  it  may  enter  by  gradual  curves ;  make  the 
approach  to  the  wheel  as  gradual  as  possible  ;  let  the  vanes  of 
the  wheel  make  the  calculable  angle  with  the  central  circle, 
which  will  reduce  the  shock  there  (see  Art.  428)  3  make  the 
discharge-pipe  wide,  and  let  the  velocity  with  which  the  water 
enters  the  upper  cistern  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  we  greatly 
reduce  the  waste  of  energy.  But  there  is  one  particular  place 
where  there  is  usually  much  greater  waste  than  anywhere 
else,  and  that  is  the  chamber  outside  the  wheel. 

423.  Just  when  the  water  leaves  the  wheel  a  large  portion 
of  its  energy  is  kinetic.  It  is  in  rapid  motion.  Now,  in  the 
large  discharge-pipe  there  may  be  as  little  kinetic  energy  as 
we  please.  Hence,  from  the  time  the  water  leaves  the  wheel 
till  it  enters  the  discharge-pipe  there  ought  to  be  great  care 
taken  in  allowing  the  kinetic  energy  to  become  converted  into 
pressure  energy. 

Professor  James  Thomson  discovered 
here  the  efficiency  of  a  whirlpool  cham- 
ber. When  we  let  water  escape  from  a 
wash-basin,  we  know  that  the  surface  of 
the  water  takes  a  shape  like  this  (Fig.  295). 
The  velocity  of  the  water  is  greater 
the  nearer  it  is  to  the  centre.  The  pres- 
sure is  greater  the  farther  away  from  the 
centre.  The  spiral  motion  which  we  ob- 
serve in  this  case  is  the  only  steady  motion  of  water  which 
allows  a  constant  radial  discharge  without  the  water  making 
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objectioDB,  setting  up  little  eddies  of  its  own,  and  thus  wasting 
energy  in  friction. 

Hence,  in  Thomson's  pump,  after  the  wetter  is  discharged, 
it  circulates  in  this  cylindric  whirlpool  chamber,  which  he 
made  of  twice  the  diameter  of  his  wheel.  When  a  pound  of 
water  reaches  this  place,  in  consequence  of  its  radial  and 
circular  motions,  it  retains  more  nearly  the  whole  of  its  total 
energy  than  if  we  let  it  discharge  in  any  other  way.  It  has 
lost  much  of  its  velocity,  but  has  gained  in  pressure.  This 
whirlpool  chamber  of  Thomson's,  then,  did  for  the  water  what 
gradual  curves  do  for  the  water  in  a  pipe;  it  enables  the 
water  to  convert  its  kinetic  into  pressure  energy,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  waste  in  friction, 

It  has,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  even  here,  at 
the  outside  of  the  whirlpool  chamber,  the  water  retains  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  kinetic  energy,  even  when  the 
whirlpool  chamber  is  made  very  large,  and  much  of  this  is 
wasted  afterwards.  And,  although  no  one  believes  more 
firmly  in  the  reasoning  of  Thomson  than  I  do,  I  feel  that 
perhaps  the  whole  problem  admits  of  a  better  common- 
sense  solution.  Let  the  whirlpool  chamber  get  wider  or 
broader,  as  well  as  larger  in  diameter.  Let  the  wheel  have 
larger  orifices  on  its  outer  circumference  than  on  its  inner 
circumference.  The  water  will  lose  its  kinetic  energy  far 
more  rapidly  as  its  passage  widens  more  rapidly.  The  result 
of  this  will  be  that  although  in  this  rapid  change  there  is  more 
friction,  yet  when  the  water  is  only  a  short  distance  out,  it  is 
not  moving  much  faster  than  it  wHl  do  in  the  discharge-pipe, 
and  there  is  much  less  loss  in  entering  the  discharge-pipe. 
We  have  always  thought  that  since  Thomson's  chamber  is 
expensively  large,  we  ought  to  sub- 
mit to  a  modification  of  his  con- 
ditions even  from  the  place  where 
water  leaves  the  wheel.  But  when 
we  begin  to  consider  a  much  smaller 
chamber,  we  see  that  possibly  the 
vanes  ought  rather  to  slope  back- 
wards than  to  be  radial.  Let  the 
radial  velocity  at  M  N  be  v^  The 
velocity  relatively  (see  Art.  36)  to  Fig.  296. 

the  vane  is  v^  -f-  sin.  6,  if  M  N  p  is  6. 

424.  Let  V  be  the  tangential  velocity  of  the  wheel  at  M. 
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Using  a  very  easily  understood  graphical  method  of  working,  let 

0  N  represent  the  radial  velocity  at  N  to  scale.  Let  m  n  and  N  p 
represent  the  direction  of  the  vane  and  rim  at  N.  Let  N  p 
represent  v,  the  tangential  velocity,  and  if  o  m  is  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  on,  mn  represents  the 
velocity  of  the  water  relatively  to  the 
vane.  Hence,  as  the  resultant  of  m  N 
and  NPisMP,  MP  is  the  totai  velocity 
of  the  water  leaving  the  wheel.  It  has 
the  tangential  component  M  q,  and  the 
i*adial  component  Q  p  which  it  had  in  the 
wheel.  Suppose  we  call  m  Q  by  the 
letter  v.  Now,  every  pound  of  water  leaves  with  the  tangential 
momentum  v  -r-  32*2,  or  say  vig.  Every  pound  per  second 
therefore  represents  a  tangential  retarding  force,  vjg,  acting  on 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  this  multiplied  by  v,  or  v  vjg^  is  the 
work  done  usefully  per  pound  of  water.  If  we  take  it  that  in 
all  cases  there  is  a  loss  of  the  fraction  a  of  the  kinetic  energy 
due  to  tangential  motion,  only  s  7^/g  is  wasted  ;  v  v/g  is  total 
energy ;  (vv  —  s  v^)lg  is  useful  energy,  or  height  to  which  the 
water  is  lifted.     We  may  say  roughly  that  the  eflSeiency  is 

V 

1  —  « - ;  8  depends  on  the  size  of  the  chamber.     What  the 

value  of  r,  and  therefore  the  angle  6,  ought  to  be,  is  therefore 
a  question  of  minimum  total  waste  of  value,  in  interest  on 
plant  and  waste  of  energy,  etc. 

425.  In  the  case  of  pumps  we"  saw  that  each  pound  of  water 
gets  an  increased  store  of  energy,  which  may 
be  in  the  shape  of  pressure  energy,  or  kinetic 
energy,  or  both,  but  which  mainly  becomes 
potential. 

Now,  in  water-wlieels,  turbines,  water- 
pressure  engines,  including  hoists  and  lifts, 
we  take  part  of  the  store  of  energy  from  each 
pound  of  water,  giving  it  to  machinery. 

As  a  simple  case  of  the  abstraction  of 
energy  from  water,  and  as  an  illustration  of 
the  acrobat  and  railway-train  principle,  con- 
sider the  vessel  (Fig.  298)  from  which  the 
water  is  flowing.  Water  leaves  this  vessel 
horizontally  from  an  orifice,  taking  away  with 
it  momentum.      The  quantity  of  momentum 
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it  takes  away  per  second  is  simply  the  force  acting  on  the 
vessel  You  see  that  there  is  a  force  acting,  for  I  have 
arranged  the  vessel  as  the  bob  of  a  pendulum. 

426.  If  we  let  the  water  flow  from  an  orifice  through  which 
it  comes  in  parallel  streams,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  force 
acting  on  the  vessel  is  twice  the  total  pressure  which  would 
act  on  this  little  sluice  when  it  closes  the  orifice,  and  no  water 
is  flowing.  For  if  a  little  area  a  (square  feet)  of  the  orifice  is 
h  feet  below  still  water  level,  the  pressure  at  a  being  atmo- 
spheric, the  velocity  v  =  y2gh;  the  volumetric  flow  ia  a  v 
per  second ;   or  the  mass  per  second  is  w  a  v/g^  if  w  is  62*3  lbs. 

per  cubic  foot;   the  momentum  per  second  is  x  v,  or 

2wah,     "When  the  orifice  is  closed  the  force  due  to  pressure 

upon  it  is  w  a  h.     There  have  been  no  very  sound  writers  on 

this  subject  except  Thomson,  but 

even   the   soundest  imagine   the 

force  to  be  less  when  the  vessel 

is  moving.     They  forget  in  their 

calculation  that  the  water  leaving 

the  vessel  had  at  the  beginning    *-_..g.-^ 

the  motion  of  the   vessel  itself,     z.-.-'i"    

Fig.  299  shows  a  vessel  fioating  on  Fig.  299. 

a  pond,  and,  moving  under  the 
action  of  jits  jet ;  with  sufficiently  delicate  apparatus,  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  force  on  it  is  the  same  when  it  moves  as  when 
it  is  at  rest.  If  such  a  vessel  is  kept  supplied  with  water,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  the  force  due  to  the  horizontal  velocity  of  the 
supply  water ;  in  fact,  we  must  consider  that  the  acrobats  enter 
the  train  (Art.  421)  as  well  as  leave  it.  Thus,  in  the  propul- 
sion of  a  ship,  a  large  centrifugal  pump  draws  water  from  be- 
neath the  ship,  and  propels  it  out  at  the  sides  and  sternwards. 
Suppose  the  water  moves  through  the  nozzles  with  the 
velocity  of  30  feet  per  second,  and  that  the  ship  is  moving  the 
other  way  at  20  feet  per  second,  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
water  has  a  velocity  relatively  to  the  sea  of  10  feet  per  second. 
The  momentum,  therefore,  given  to  a  pound  of  water  is 
yV  X  10,  and  this,  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  the  ship, 
gives  6J  foot-pounds  of  energy,  which  each  pound  of  pumped 
water  imparts  to  the  ship.  Notice  that  all  the  kinetic  energy 
is  wasted,  or  |^  x  10^,  or  1*56  foot-pounds  of  energy  per 
pound  of  water. 
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It  is  easy  to  see,  if  we  had  no  friction  in  passages,  that  the 
greatest  efficiency  is  arrived  at  by  letting  the  water  take  with 
it  only  a  very  small  amount  of  kinetic  energy  as  it  mingles 
with  sea  water;  that  is,  by  letting  the  backward  nozzle 
velocity  of  the  water  be  very  little  greater  than  the  forward 
velocity  of  the  ship.  But  of  course  this  is  not  at  all  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  problem  to  find  the  proper  speed  for 
maximum  good  result. 

427.  A  turbine,  water-wheel,  or  water-power  engine  takes 
energy  from  each  pound  of  water,  and  gives  it  to  machinery. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  water  in  a  tank  or  dam, 
and  we  have  a  clear  fall  of  60  feet.  Now,  when  a  pound  of 
water  is  nearly  motionless  at  the  surface  of  the  dam,  it  has 
just  60  foot-pounds  more  energy  than  when  it  is  nearly 
motionless  in  the  tail  race  at  the  bottom.  A  water-power 
engine  of  any  kind  is  constructed  to  abstract  this  60  foot- 
pounds of  energy  with  as  little  waste  in  friction  as  possible. 
Instead  of  being  at  the  same  pressure  in  the  dam  and  tail 
rsLce,  we  may  have  the  pressure  energy  much  greater  before- 
hand, ad  well  as  the  potential  energy ;  but  in  every  case  we 
try  to  take  out  of  a  pound  of  water  the  total  difference  of 

energy.  Thus,  suppose  a 
pound  of  water  to  be  motion- 
less in  a  mill-dam  60  feet  high 
above  the  tail  race,  we  can- 
not take  more  froni  it  than 
60  foot-pounds  of  energy. 
Suppose  a  pound  of  water  to 
be  motionless  60  feet  above 
the  tail  race,  but  that  it  is 
also  inside  an  accumulator, 
where  the  pressure  is  700  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch ;  we  can  take 
from  it  60  -h  2-3  X  700,  or 
60  -h  1,610,  or  1,670  foot- 
pounds of  work. 

As  we  understand  the 
action  of  the  centrifugal 
pump,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  action  of  the  turbine.  It  is  because 
we  have  studied  the  centrifugal  pump  that  we  dwell  upon 
the   Thomson    turbine.      Water  flows  from    a    pen -trough 


Fig.  800. 
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Fig.  801. 


ihroi]igh   cast-iron   pipes  to  A.     These  pipes  must  be*  bell^ 

mouthed;   they  must  open  out  gradually  into  the  cistern; 

they  must  be  as  large  in  diameter  as  we  can  conveniently 

make  them.      In  that  case  the 

velocity  in  the  pipes  will  be  small, 

and,  therefore,  the  friction  will 

be  small.    Fig,  300  shows  a  plan 

of  the  chamber,  b,  into  which  the 

water    flows.       The   chamber  is 

so  large  that  the  velocity  there  is 

small,  and  the  water  flnds  its  way 

equally  readily  into  the  central 

space,  whether  it  flows  between 

the  guide-blades  1  and  2,  or  2  and 

3,  or  3  and  4,  or  4  and  1.   We  are 

at  last  allowing  the  water  to  flow 

quickly,  for  the  guide-blade  cham- 
ber is  narrow.   When  the  water  is  just  leaving  the  guide-blades 

it  flows  rapidly ;  of  course  it  is  flowing  radially  as  well  as  tan- 

gentially  to  the  rotating  wheel,  P,  but  the  tangential  motion 

ought  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  wheel. 

428.  Suppose  we  want  to  enter  a  moving  railway  train  or 

tram-car  without  shock,  we  try  to  get  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of 
ir  the  train,  in  the  direction  of 

the  train's  motion,  before  we 
venture  to  enter  the  train ; 
hence  the  tangential  velo- 
city of  the  water  must  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  end  of 
the  radial  vane  of  the  wheel, 
if  the  water  is  to  enter  it 
without  shock.  If  the  vane 
is  inclined  like  Fig.  302,  a, 
the  tangential  velocity  of 
the  water  ought  to  be  less 
than  that  of  the  wheel  just 
here.  If  the  vane  is  in- 
clined like  Fig.  302,  b,  the 
tangential  velocity  of  the 
water  is  made  greater  than 

that    of    the  vane.     In  fact,  the   relative  velocity  of  water 

and   vane  must  be  in  the  direction  of  the  vane,  if  there  is 
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to  be*iio  shock.  Usually  the  vane  is  shaped  as  we  see  it  in 
Fig.  301,  which  is  an  enlarged  section  of  the  wheel,  f  ;  but 
we  shall  suppose  it  to  be  radial  just  at  the  outside,  for 
simplicity  of  calculation.  We  must  remember,  then,  that 
somehow  or  other  we  must  try  to  get  a  tanfi^ential  velocity 
of  water  equal  to  the  velocity  of  vanes  there.  The  water 
now  flows  through  the  wheel,  which  lets  it  escape  at  the 
centre.  Here,  again,  we  must  remember  that  the  water  has 
to  escape  with  no  velocity  except  a  radial  one. 

If  we  wanted  to  let  a  stone  out  of  a  railway  carriage  so 
that  it  would  just  fall  to  the  ground  vertically,  so  that  it 
would  possess  no  forward  motion,  we  must  shy  it  backwards, 
with  respect  to  the  train ;  give  it  a  velocity  backwards  as 
much  as  it  has  forwards  already.  These  vanes,  then,  at  the 
centre,  let  the  water  out  backwards,  just  because  we  want  the 
water  to  have  no  forward  velocity  when  it  has  left  the  wheel. 
The  water  has,  of  course,  a  radial  velocity  everywhere,  which 
simply  depends  on  the  total  quantity  flowing  per  second, 
divided  by  the  tangential  areas  of  these  orifices. 

429.  We  want,  now,  to  know  how  much  store  of  energy  each 

pound  of  water  has  lost  in  passing  through  the  wheel,  and  we 

employ  the  rule  already  given.   Find  the  tangential  momentum 

of  the  water  at  f.     If  the  velocity  of  the  outside  of  the  wheel 

is  V,  then  v  -^  32*2  is  the  forward  momentum  of  one  poun<l 

of  water.     This,  multiplied  by  v,  is  the  work  done  per  pound 

of  water,  or — 

t^  -7-32-2  foot-pounds, 

because  it  enters  the  wheel.     Or  w  lb.  of  water  per  second 

w 
means  a  momentum  of  «^  v  per  second,  and  this   is  force ; 

force  multiplied  by  velocity  v  gives  work  done  per  second,  and 
this  divided  by  w  gives  work  per  pound  of  water.  It  is  evident 
that  if  we  take  moment  of  momentum  lost  by  the  water  per 
second  in  passing  through  the  wheel,  and  multiply  by  the 
angular  velocity,  we  get  the  same  answer.  The  wheel  does 
no  work  on  the  water  as  it  leaves  at  k,  because  the  water 
leaves  with  no  forward  or  backward  momentum.  Hence  one 
pound  of  water,  from  the  time  it  enters  the  wheel  to  the  time 
it  leaves,  loses 

v^  -f-  32-2  foot-pounds, 

from  its  store  of  energy,  and  gives  this  store  to  the  wheel 
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[f,  then,  it  loses  no  energy  by  friction  anywhere,  when  it 
enters  the  tail  race  it  has  just  this  much  less  energy  than 
when  it  left  the  pen-trough.  If  h  is  the  total  height  of  the 
fall,  evidently  one  pound  of  water  really  gives  out  h  foot' 
pounds  of  energy,  so  that  h  is  twice  the  height  due  to  v.  We 
know  that,  in  practice,  what  the  water  gives  to  the  wheel  is 

less  than  A,  and  -^  -^  h  v&  called  the  hydraulic  efficiency  of 

the  turbine.  It  is  the  ratio  of  the  energy  given  to  the  wheel 
to  the  total  energy  lost  by  the  water  in  falling  from  one  level 
to  the  other.  If,  then,  there  is  no  shock  to  the  water  in 
entering  or  leaving  the  wheel,  its  efficiency  is  twice  the  height 
due  to  the  velocity  of  the  rim  divided  by  the  real  total  fall  of 
the  water. 

Of  course  all  the  energy  given  to  the  wheel  is  not  utilised. 
There  is  friction  between  the  wheel-covers  and  the  wheel-case, 
friction  at  all  the  bearings,  etc.,  of  the  shafting  and  gearing 
which  transmit  the  power  of  the  wheel  to  a  mill.  We  are 
only  speaking  now  of  the  efficiency  of  the  passages,  which  is, 
however,  the  most  important  matter  in  connection  with 
turbines. 

Knowing  the  average  amount  of  water  passing  through  the 
wheel,  and  therefore  the  radial  velocity  at  K,  the  angle  of  the 
vanes  at  K  is  determined  if  we  know  the  average  speed  of  the 
wheel.  If  the  speed  and  quantity  of  water  were  exactly  pro- 
portional to  one  another ;  that  is,  if  the  speed  of  the  wheel 
were  exactly  proportional  to  the  horse-power,  the  inner  ends 
of  the  vanes  once  settled  would  remain  right  always.  But  if 
our  wheel  is  to  be  regulated  as  a  steam-engine,  so  that  quick- 
ening speed  causes  less  water  to  flow,  then  it  is  obvious  that 
the  inner  ends  of  the  vanes,  although  right  for  the  calculated 
flow,  are  not  properly  shaped  when  the  horse-power  diminishes 
or  increases.  The  loss  of  energy  here  is  not,  however,  likely 
to  be  great  in  any  case. 

It  is  different  at  the  entrance  to  the  wheel  p.  Unless  the 
guide-blades  are  directed  so  as  to  give  a  tangential  velocity  to 
the  water  equal  to  that  of  the  wheel,  there  is  a  considerable 
loss  by  friction  at  P.    (See  Aj)pendix.) 

430.  Suppose  that  less  water  flows  through  the  turbine,  the 

inclination  of  the  guide-blades  ought  to  alter,  and  this  arrange- 

.  ment  of  links,  which  we  see  in  the  drawing,  is  for  the  purpose 
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of  making  the  guide-blades  alter  their  inclinations  to  the 
wheel.  Each  guide-blade  is  pivoted  at  its  extremity,  K,  and 
when  one  is  shifted  they  are  all  shifted  in  position.  Unless 
there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  work  which  we  require  a 
turbine  of  this  kind  to  do,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  a 
governor  which  partially  stops  the  water  supply  when  the 
machinery  runs  a  little  too  quickly,  although  such  governors 
are  very  necessary  for  a  great  many  waterrwheels  and  turbines. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  turbine  is  really  a  centri- 
fugal pump,  through  which  the  water  is  flowing  negatively. 
Increased  spe^  tends  to  stop  the  flow.  If  the  wheel  were  at 
rest,  the  flow  would  be  very  much  greater  than  it  is.  Hence, 
increasing  the  speed  somewhat  stops  the  flow,  allows  less 
water  to  pass  through,  and  less  work  to  be  done.  This  action 
cannot  be  called  a  governor  action,  for  it  does  not  maintain  a 
constant  speed,  but  it  may  be  called  a  steadying  action,  as  it 
prevents  any  gi'eat  change  of  speed,  even  for  a  considerable 
alteration  in  the  work  done. 

Except  at  the  speed  for  which  the  positions  of  the  guide- 
blades  are  fixed,  there  is  extra  loss  in  friction,  and  the  guide- 
blades  are  rearranged  should  any  considerable  change  be 
meditated  in  the  power  to  be  given  out. 

431.  In  arranging  a  turbine,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great 
point  to  settle  beforehand  is  this : — What  ought  to  be  the  speed 
of  the  wheel  for  a  given  height  of  fall  1  If  there  were  no  loss  in 
friction,  we  could  say  at  once,  if  v  is  velocity  of  rim  of  wheel, 
v^  -7-  32,  the  total  loss  of  energy  by  one  pound  of  water,  ought 
to  be  equal  to  h ;  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  ought  to 
be  that  due  to  half  the  height  of  the  total  fall  of  the  water. 
Thus,  for  a  fall  of  60  feet  in  height,  half  of  this  is  30  feet ; 
and  if  a  stone  fell  30  feet,  it  would  be  falling  with  a  velocity 
of  44  feet  per  second.  The  rim  of  the  wheel  ought  to  have  a 
velocity  of  44  feet,  then,  per  second,  and  it  is  easy  to  show 
that,  wherever  the  turbine  may  be  placed,  whether  it  has  a 
long  discharge  pipe,  or  is  submerged,  the  water  may  be  made 
to  flow  tangentially  into  the  wheel  with  the  same  velocity  as 
the  wheel  itself  has. 

But  we  have  usually  to  calculate  on  the  assumption  that  a 
certain  fraction  of  the  energy  of  the  water  is  wasted  in  the 
supply  and  discharge  pipes,  and  the  discharge  chamber,  and 
hence  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  is  less  than  that  due  to  half 
the  height  of  the  fall. 
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It  is  usual  to  assume  that  the  radial  velocity  of  the  water 
through  the  wheel  is  one-eighth  of  that  due  to  the  total  falL 
Dividing  this  into  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  flowing, 
we  know  the  total  tangential  area  of  the  space  between  the 
vanes  everywhere  in  the  wheel,  assuming  that  it  is  the  same 
everywhere  and  it  usually  is.  It  is  usual  to  take  the  innei 
.radius  of  the  wheel,  e  m,  equal  to  the  depth,  m  g,  of  the  passages 
in  the  wheel,  so  that  both  these  dimensions  are  now  fixed. 
The  outer  radius  is  generally  twice  the  inner  one,  and  we  have 
already  calculated  the  tangential  velocity  of  the  outside,  so 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  may  be  calculated.  The 
horse-power  given  out  is  usually  taken  to  be  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  true  horse-power  of  the  waiter.  Thus,  by  rules, 
partly  due  to  practical  experience  and  partly  due  to  imperfect 
theory,  we  are  able  to  fix  all  the  dimensions  of  a  turbine  of 
the  kind  we  have  been  describing.    (See  Appendix.) 

432.  We  think  that,  by  entering  thus  fully  into  the  theory 
and  construction  of  Thomson's  turbine,  we  can  dispense  with 
giving  a  catalogue  of  the  constructions  of  turbines  generally. 
This  turbine  is  said  to  be  one  of  "  inward  radial  flow."  We 
see  that,  for  a  given  quantity  of  water  flowing,  it  can  be  made 
hydraulically  perfect ;  that  is,  by  proper  construction  of  the 
guide-blades,  there  is  no  necessary  loss  of  energy,  any  more 
than  in  the  whirlpool  chamber  of  Thomson's  centrifugal  pump. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  could  discuss  the  action  of  water 
in  the  unsteady  "  outward  radial  flow  turbines,"  and,  again, 
in  the  axial-flow  turbines  of  Foumeyron  and  others.  The 
piinciple  of  our  stream  of  acrobats  jumping  on  and  off*  a 
merry-go-round  will  in  every  case  tell  us  how  much  energy 
the  water  gives  to  the  wheel  of  a  turbine,  whatever  maybe  the 
nature  of  the  flow.  In  much  the  same  way,  also,  we  consider 
the  construction  of  the  floats  of  undershot  water-wheels,  and 
all  other  wheels  on  which  the  water  acts  impulsively. 

In  the  same  way  we  might  discuss  a  steam  turbine,  or  the 
action  of  air  in  motion  on  windmills.  Steam  turbines  are  dia 
cussed  in  my  book  on  the  Steam  Engine. 

When  the  available  fall  is  over  200  feet,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  use  a  turbine  water-wheel.  In  the  turbine,  as  we  saw, 
there  is  at  least  One  part  of  the  arrangement  in  which  about 
half  the  total  store  of  energy  is  in  the  shape  of  kinetic  energy; 
and  when  the  energy  is  in  the  shape  of  kinetic  energy,  there 
is  a  great  waste  by  f  nction.     The  waste  is  proportional  to  the 
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kinetic  energy — that  is,  to  the  total  energy — ^and  hence  turbines 
are  at  least  not  more  economical  on  very  high  falls  than  on 
moderately  low  ones.    (See  Appendix.) 

433.  Steady  Motion  in  Flnids. — The  mathematical  expression  of 

the  law  (Art.  410)  is  true  whether  the  motion  is  steady  or  not,  but  we 

give  to  the  mathematical  expression  the  energy  meaning  when  the 

motion  is  steady.    Motion  of  a  fluid  is  steady  when  every  particle 

3       at  any  point  moves  in  exactly  the  same 

way  as  all  its  predecessors  there.     The 

successive  positions  of  a  particle  mark 

out  a  stream  line,  and   a  bundle  of 

stream  lines  lie  in  a  stream  tube.    Let 

A  B  be  a  very  thin  stream  tube.    At  c 

let  the  pressure  be  /?,  the  velocity  in  the 

direction  towards  b  be  r,  and  let  c  be  A 

feet  vertically  above  some  datum  leveL 

Let  the  tangent  to  the  centre  line  c  d 

fig.  808.  make  an  angle  a  with   the   vertical. 

Let  p  +  Zpt  V  +  Zv^  h  •{■  Zh  be  these 

quantities  at  n,  and  let  d  be  very  near  c.    Let  tiie  section  at  c  or 

at  D  be  a.     Consider  the  dynamic  condition  of  the  portion  of  fluid 

in  the  tube  between  c  and  d  in  its  motion  along  the  tube.    The 

force  urging  it  towards  b  is 

pa  "  (p  ■\-  Zp)  a  "  w  ,  G-D  .  a  .  cos.  a 

if  M>  is  its  weight  per  unit  volume,  because  tr  .  c  n  .  0  is  the  weight 
of  tlie  element,  and  we  resolve  this  weight  in  the  direction  of  the 
inclined  line.  We  must  state  that  this  force  is  equal  to  the  mass 
multiplied  by  its  acceleration.  The  mass  i&w  ,  en  ,  a  -t-  g,  IfBt 
is  the  time  which  a  particle  would  take  in  going  through  the 
distance  c  n,  its  velocity  is  c  d  -^  8^,  and  its  acceleration  is  Sv  -^  6^. 
Hence  we  may  say 

pa  -  (j>  +  Bp)  a  -  w  .  en  .  a  .  cos.  a  = .    -. 

ff  ot 

_.    .  SV         CD      . 

But  CD.  —  =  -— ,9v  =  v.tiv, 
St       St 

The  above  statements  ore  true  only  when  cd  is  thought  to  be 
smaller  and  smaller  without  Hmit.  Dividing  by  «,  and  recollect- 
ing that  0  D  .  COS.  a  =  5A,  we  find 

-  8p  -  «? .  8A  =  - 1> .  8  f^, 

or 

?5t,  +  ??+  sh  =  0. 
g  w 

Or,  as  we  may  write  it,  with  the  idea  that  the  valnes  of  81?,  etc., 
are  smaller  and  smaller  without  limit, 

V .  dv  ^  dp       ,,       _  ,,. 
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For  liquids,  w  is  constant,  and  hence,  integrating, 
•s-  +  —  +  *  =  constant (2). 

If  m;  is  not  constant,  we  cannot  integrate  nntU  we  know  how  w 
varies  as  a  function  of  p.     Until  we  know  this,  we  can  only  write 

?dp 


2sf^Jw 


+  A  =  constant  (3). 


We  note  in  (2)  that  1^/2  g  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  pound  of 
water,    h  is  its  potential  energy.    And,  be  it  because  of  Art.  410, 


or  merely  as  a  help  to  the  memory,  we  mean  to  call 


[  I  dp/w,  or  pIw, 


the  pressure  energy  per  pound  of  fluid..  The  total  energy  of  a 
pound  of  fluid  remains  constant,  except  in  so  far  as  friction 
may  diminish  it. 

Example. — In  Fig.  306  we  see  some  stream  lines  of  a  fluid 
leaving  a  vessel  by  an  orifice.  We  assume  no  fiiction.  I  shall 
consider  the  various  qrifices  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  in  Fig.  286. 

We  wish  to  make  the  statement  that  (2)  is  the  same  at  A  as  at 
c.  Observe  that  at  a  the  pressure  is  atmospheric.  But  what  is 
the  pressure  at  c  ?  If  c  is  a  stream  line  touching  the  atmosphere, 
of  course  the  pressure  is  known;  but  inside  the  stream  at  c  the 
pressure  is  not  known  with  certainty.  We  assume  it  to  be 
atmospheric.  Now  a  i)Ound  of  water  in  coming  from  a  to  c  has 
had  no  change  in  its  pressure  energy.  It  has  lost  potential  energy 
H  feet,  if  H  IS  the  vertical  depth  of  c  below  a.  It  had  no  kinetic 
energy  at  A ;  and  if  i;  is  its  velocity  at  c,  its  kinetic  energy  there  is 
t^/2y.  Therefore  we  say  that  the  loss  h  is  equal  to  the  gain  ^72^, 
or  f^  =  J2gu. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  choose  c  in  Fig.  286  at  places  where 
it  cannot  be  very  wrong  to  assume  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
where  the  stream  lines  are  all  presumably  normal  to  the  cross- 
section  a.  Hence  the  total  quantity  of  water  flowing  per  second  is 
a  =  a  ^2^H  .  .  .  .  (4)  cubic  feet.  Our  two  difficulties,  what  is 
a  ?  what  loss  is  there  by  friction  ?  are  solved  by  experiment.  It 
is  interesting  te  know  that  the  most  careful  measurements  of  a  and 
Q,  when  orifices  are  sharp-edged  and  water  is  flowing,  show  no 
perceptible  loss  by  friction.  This  is  one  reason  why  sharp-edged 
orifices  are  preferred  in  the  measurement  of  water  and  other  fluids. 
Another  reason  for  this  is  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  verify 
the  shape  of  an  orifice.  Hence  in  square,  or  round,  or  triangular- 
shaped  orifices  we  have  taken  great  pains  te  find  such  a  place  as  c, 
and  te  find  a  there.  In  the  case  of  a  round  orifice  a  equals  the 
area  of  the  hole  multiplied  by  0*62  very  nearly.  The  part  c  is 
called  the  "  contracted  vein  "  often  referred  te  by  writers.  In  the 
case  of  I<*ig.  305,  a  is  half  the  area  a  of  the  small  hole  m  n.  This 
is  the  only  case  in  which  we  can  make  any  easy  attempt  to 
calculate  tiie  area  of  the  contracted  vein.  Note  that  with  this 
orifice,  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  the  tetal  prossuro  of 
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the  fluid  upon  it  in  the  direction  (mposite  to  the  arrow  at  o  it 
known  to  us,  being  a  tr  u  if  h  is  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  a  below 
watcr-leyel,  because  the  Telocitiea,  and  therefore  the  prefisares, 
everywhere,  except  near  m  k,  are  the  same  as  if  the  onfice  were 
closed;  and  near  m n  there  are  no  pressure-forces  parallel  tc  the 
arrow  at  c.  Hence  a  tr  h  is  the  momenhun  leaving  the  vessel  per 
second.  It  is  only  when  the  orifice  is  small  that  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  average  velocity  at  c  is  tj2gHj  and  the  volume  flowing 
per  second  is  a  J2ffn.  The  mass  per  second  is  this  multiplied  by 
tp/fff  and  the  momentum  per  second  is  this  multiplied  by  <^/  2y  h  ; 
and  hence  AU'H  =  2atrH,  orA  =  2a. 

434.  For  all  other  8harp-6d£^ed  orifices  than  that  shown  in 
Pig.  305,  we  rely  upon  experiment,  q  the  quantity  in  cubic  feet 
per  second  flowing  from  a  sharp-edged  orifice  of  area  a  square 
feet,  the  centre  of  the  orifice  being  h  feet  below  still  water 
level,  q  =kA  y/2gH.  In  Fig.  305  A;  is  ^,  as  we  have  seen. 
For  circular  orifices,  k  is  0*62  very  nearly,  even  when  the 
upper  edge  of  the  orifice  is  comparatively  near  the  upper  level, 
so  long  as  the  orifice  keeps  filled.  Again,  for  square  and 
rectangular  orifices  k  is  very  nearly  0*62.  We  shall  not  give 
the  great  table  of  numbers,  varying  from  06 1  to  0*63,  which 
have  been  experimentally  determined  for  various  sizes  and 
positions  of  rectangular  orifices,  because  we  do  not  think  it 
more  accurate  than  the  statement  that  0*62  is  very  nearly 
correct  for  all. 

435.  The  shape  of  the  stream  coming  &om  a  rectangular 
orifice  is  very  interesting ;  and  a  student  must  meditate,  when 
looking  at  such  a  stream,  upon  the  way  in  which  its  component 
parts  collide  to  cause  the  curious  palpitating  change  of  shape 


Fig.  804.  Fig.  805. 

and  section  which  is  going  on.     Fig.  306  gives  some  notion  of 
these  changes. 

436.  Experiment  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  sharp-edged 
orifices  there  is  no  practical  diSerenoe  in  the  actual  flowin^r  of 
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water  from  what  the  flow  would  be  if  the  liquid  were  friction- 
less.  It  can  be  shown  that  when  liquid  is  frictionless  the 
stream  lines  from  similar  and  similarly  placed  orifices  in 
similar  vessels  with  the  same  kind  of  liquid  at  similar  heights 
are  similar,  the  corresponding  velocities  being  proportional  to 
the  square  roots  of  the  dimensions,  and  therefore  the  volumes 


A 


0° 

Fig.  307. 


flowing  being  proportional  to  the  two  and  a  half  powers  of  the 
dimensions.  If,  then,  water  flows  from  a  pond  over  a  sharp- 
edged  notch  shaped  like  a  right-angled  isosceles  triangle,  each 
of  the  edges  making  45**  with  the  horizontal,  as  in  Fig.  287, 
and  if  the  difference  of  level  from  b  to  a  is  h,  the  quantity  q 
flowing  in  cubic  feet  per  second  is  proportional  to  H*.  Prof. 
James  Thomson  gave  us  the  above  principle  and  this  method 
of  measuring  water.  By  careful  measurement,  he  found  that^ 
H  being  in  feet>  q  =  2*635  Hi  .  . .  (1).  The  rectangular 
notch  is  more  convenient.  Professor  Jas.  Thomson  showed 
that  the  empirical  formula  of  Mr.  Francis,  of  Lowell,  arrived 
at  with  great  care  and  at  great  expense,  is  a  rational  one. 

If  L  is  the  length  of  the  notch  in  feet,  h  being  vertical  height 
in  feet  from  sill  b  to  still- water  level,  for  a  given  h  Uiere  is  a 
certain  value  of  l  beyond  which  increase  in  l  means  that  the 
increase  in  q  is  proportional  to  the  increase  ib  l.  In  fact,  we 
disting^iush  the  flow  through  the  two  ends  of  length  mH  at 
one  side  and  m  h  at  the  other,  and  the  flow  through  the  middle 
part  L  -  2  m  u,  where  all  the  lines  of.  flow  may  he  regarded  as  in 
vertical  planes.  We  have  good  reason  to  take  m  to  be  constant. 
Imagine  an  orifice  of  length  2miL  The  flow  through  it  ia 
AtiHt,  where  ki  is  some  constant.  The  flow  through  a  square 
orifice  of  height  h,  the  lines  of  flow  being  in  vertical  planes,  is 
k^  u  I,  where  k^  is  some  constant,  and  therefore  the  middle  flow  is 
(l  -  2  m  h)/u  times  this,  or 

-       4.11'-  2inH     « 

Q  =  *!  H  t  +  AT- H  f . 

H 

This  will  be  found  to  reduce  to  q  =  J  (l  -  c  h)  h  I.  If  there  is 
only  one  end  contraction,  e  is  evidently  halved ;  and  if  Uiere  are  no 
end  contractions,  c  is  0. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Francis  give  us  the  values  of 
6  and  c,  so  that 

Q.3-33(L-  j^h)hI....(2), 
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where  n  is  2  or  1  or  0,  according  as  we  have  all  the  edges 
sharp  or  we  have  the  edge  b  c  a  smooth  vertical  guiding  plane, 
or  both  B  c  and  D  c  smooth  v.ertical  guiding  planes. 

437.  In  a  gas,  we  have  w  (x.  p,  where  p  is  the  pressure  in 
pounds  per  square  foot,  if  the  temperature  could  be  kept  con- 
stant, or  we  have  the  rule  for  adiabatic  flow  w  cc  pf  ^  where  y 
is  the  well-known  ratio  of  the  specific  heats.    In  either  of  these 

cases  it  is  easy  to  find  I  -^  and  write  out  the  law.    This  law  is  of 

universal  use  in  all  cases  where  viscosity  may  be  neglected,  and  is 
a  great  guide  to  the  hydraulic  engineer.    Thus  in  the  case  of 

-  dp 

adiabatic  flow,  tc  =  <^  ^^ ,  the  integral  of  ~  is 


1      y      i.i 


and  hence  A  +  «-  + ZTJ  P  ^'^  ^  constant ....  (4). 

In  a  great  many  problems,  changes  of  level  are  insignificant, 

2g      y         1^ 
and  we  often  use  ©^  +  — ^  — ^  «    7    =  constant ....  (4)  for 
c   y  -  I  -^  ^  ' 

gases.  Thus,  it  Pq  ia  the  pressure  and  Wq  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  gas  inside  a  vessel  at  places  where  there  is  no  velocity,  and 
if  outside  an  orifice  the  pressure  \ap,  the  constant  in  (4)  is  evidently 

0  +  —  — —:r  Pn  ~i  and  hence  outside  the  orifice 
c    y  -  l-^^      ' 

1_ 

and  as  c  is  u^o  -i-  p^fyitiB  easy  to  make  all  sorts  of  calculations  on 
the  quantity  of  gas  flowing  per  second.  Observe  that  if  ^  is  very 
little  less  than  p^  and  if  we  use  the  approximation  (1  +  »)»  =  1  +  »a, 

when  a  is  small,  we  find  t^  =  -^  {p^  -  p)  .  .  ,  ,  (6),  a  simple  rule 

which  it  is  well  to  remember  in  fan  and  windmill  problems.  In  a 
Thomson  water  turbine  the  velocity  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  is  the 
velocity  due  to  half  the  total  available  pressure;  so  in  an  air 
turbine,  when  there  is  no  ^eat  difference  of  pressure,  the  velocity 
of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  is  the  velocity  due  to  half  the  pressure 
difference.  Thus,  if  jp^  of  the  supply  is  7,000  lbs.  per  square  foot, 
and  if  1?  of  the  exhaust  is  6,800  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  if  we  take 
ir„  =  0*28  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  the  velocity  of  the  rim  v  is,  since  the 
dmcrence  of  pressure  is  1200  lbs,  per  square  foot, 

•28  (^^)  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  second. 


v^ 
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Betuming  to  (6) :  Neglecting  friction,  if  there  is  an  orifice  of 
area  a  near  ^hich  the  flow  is  guided  so  that  the  streams  of  air  are 
parallel,  Q,  the  volume  flowing  per  second,  is  d  =  t;  a  ;  and  if  the 
pressure  is  p,  the  weight  of  stulf *  flowing  per  second  is  w  =  vaw 

1_ 
OTVAep'i.    Using  i;  from  (6),  and  letting p/p^  be  called  a,  we  have 
after  simplification  

Fioblem. — Find  p,  the  throat  pressure,  so  that  for  a  given 
inside  pressure  there  may  be  the  maximum  flow. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  ^  is  diminished  more  and  more,  t;,  the 
velocity,  increases  more  and  more,  and  so  does  q.  But  a  large  a 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  large  quantity  of  gas.  We  want  w  to 
be  large.  When  is  w  a  maximum  ?  That  is,  what  value  of  a  in  all 
will  make 

?/  rzl^        I       1  +  1 

ttYil-a    7    ioroT-«       Tft  maximum  ? 
Differentiating  with  regard  to  a,  and  equating  to  0,  we  have 


?-i  /,  .1    ' 


I  .        ,     Is     T 

Dividing  by  a  ^ ,  we  find  a  =  (      »     Y~\ 

In  the  case  of  air  y  =  1*41,  and  we  find  p  =  '527^0.     That  is. 
there  is  a  maximum  quantity  leaving  the  vessel  per  second  wheD 
the  outside  pressure  is  a  little  greater  than  half  the  inside  pressure. 
Problem. — When  p  is  indefiiitely  diminished  what  is  i;  ? 

V    ^  -  1  w^ 
This    is    greater   than    the    velocity  of   sound  in  the    ratio 

_z — ,  being  2-21  for  air.    That  is,  the  limiting  velocity  in 
7  -  1 


Answer : 


v; 


V    273 


the  case  of  air  is  2,413  feet  per  second  x   A  /  J_,  where  t  is  the 

V    273 

absolute  temperature  inside  the  vessel,  and  there  is  a  vacuum  outside. 
This  involves  the  idea  of  the  jet  creating  such  intense  cold  as  to  be 
at  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature.    (See  Appendix.) 

Returning  to  equations  (3)  and  (4),  we  assimied  A  to  be  of  little 
importance  in  many  gaseous  problems  of  the  mechanical  engineer. 
But  there  are  many  physical  problems  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
take  account  of  changes  in  level.  For  example,  if  (3)  is  integrated 
on  the  assumption  of  cor^tant  temperature,  and  wo  assume  v  to 
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keep  constant,  we  find  that  p  diminishes  as  h  increases,  according 
to  the  componnd  interest  law.  Again,  under  the  same  condition 
as  to  v,  but  with  the  adiabatic  law  for  w,we  find  that  p  diminishes 
with  h  according  to  a  law  which  may  be  changed  into  "  the  rate 
of  diminution  of  temperature  with  h  is  constant." 

A  great  number  of  interesting  examples  of  the  use  of  (2)  might 
be  given.  It  enables  us  to  understand  the  flow  of  fluid  &om 
orifices,  the  action  of  jet-pimips,  the  attraction  of  light  bodies 
caused  by  vibrating  tuning-forks,  why  some  valves  are  actually 
sucked  up  more  against  their  seats  instead  of  being  forced  away  by 
the  issuing  stream  of  fluid,  and  many  other  phenomena  which  are 
thought  to  be  very  curious. 

438.  Example. — Particles  of  water  in  a  basin,  flowing  very 
slowly  towards  a  hole  in  the  centre,  move  in  nearly  circular  paths,  so 
that  the  velocity  v  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the 

centre.    Take^t;  =  -,  where  a  is  some  constant  and  x  is  the  radius 

or  distance  from  the  axis.    Then  (3)  becomes  h  +  -rr — u  j.  ^  _  c 

Now  at  the  surface  of  the  water  p  is  constant,  being  the  pressure 

of  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  there  A=C  -  ■= — g,  and  this  gives  us 

the  shape  of  the  curved  surface.  Assume  c  and  a  any  values,  and 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  h  for  any  value  of  x  and  so  plot  the  curve. 
This  curve  rotated  about  the  axis  gives  the  shape  of  the  surface, 
which  is  a  surface  of  revolution. 

A  student  who  depends  upon  a  text-book  to  give  him  complete 
information  is  not  learning  to  become  an  engineer.  Meditation 
when  looking  at  water  flowing  from  a  basin  ought  to  greatly  add 
to  what  he  will  obtain  from  such  a  book  as  this.  Perhaps  he  will 
begin  to  notice  that  it  is  centrifugal  force  due  to  whirling  motion 
which  maintains  pressure  at  a  place.  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
friction  at  the  solid  surface  of  the  basin  ?  It  will  diminish  velocity 
and  diminish  pressure.  Water  will  flow,  therefore,  down  the 
surface  of  the  basin  and  towards  the  hole.  If  this  is  well  under- 
stood, the  student  will  understand  how  it  is  that  at  a  bend  of  a 
river  the  earth  from  the  outer  bank  is  dragged  along  the  bottom 
and  deposited  on  the  inner  bank,  and  hence  that  a  river  through 
an  alluvial  plain  is  always  tending  to  get  more  crooked,  until  at 
length  it  cuts  off  a  bend  and  so  straightens  itself  in  a  new  channel. 
In  the  basin  problem  we  have  also  James  Thomson's  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  great  forest  fires,  and  also  of  the  prevailing 
wind  system  of  the  earth.     (See  Fhil  Trans.  A.,  Vol.  183.) 

439.  If  water  flowing  spirally  in  a  horizontal  plane  follows  the 
law  V  =  -,  where  r  is  distance  from  a  central  point ;   nolo  that 

<!?  =  c  -  J  —  -^.     The  ingenious  student  ought  to  study  how  p 

and  V  vary  at  right  angles  to  stream  lines.  He  has  only  to 
consider  the  equilibrium  of  an  elementary  portion  of  fluid,  c» 
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(Fig.  908),  subjected  to  pressures,  centrifugal  force,  and  its  own 
weight  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  stream.     He  will  find  that  if 

-?■  means  the  rate  at  which  p  varies  in  the  direction  of  the  radius 

dn 

of  curvature  away  from  the  centre  of  curvature,  and  if  a  is  the 

angle  d  c  b  (Fig.  303),  the  stream  being  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 

wludi  is  vertical,  and  if  r  is  the  radius  of  curvature, 

dp       w^  .  ,,. 

-/-  = w  sm.  a (1), 

dn       g  r  ^  ' 

If  the  stream  lines  are  all  in  horizontal  planes. 

rf«  =  ^  r  •  •  •  •  (2> 

Stream  lines  all  circular  and  in  horizontal  planes  in  a  liquid,  so 
that  h  is  constant.    If  v  =  -^  where  &  is  a  constant, 
dp'mW    ^ 
dr  "  g  '  f^ 

ji  =  -  J  ~  ;a  +  constant ....  (8). 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  fall  of  pressure  as  we  go  outward  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  exercise  at  the  end  of  last  article. 

Example. — Liquid  rotates  about  an  axis  as  if  it  were  a  rigid 

body,  so  that  r  =  br,  then  ^  =  -^,  p  =  1-1^  +  c.     This 

''\  dr       g      '  ^       2g 

approximately  shows  the  law  of  increase  of  pressure  in  the  wheel 
of  a  centrifugal  pump  when  full,  but  when  delivering  no  wai«r. 
It  is  the  answer  already  obtained  (Art.  175). 

EXERCISES. 

1.  The  pressure  at  the  inside  of  the  wheel  of  a  centrifugal  pump  is 
2,116  lbs.  per  square  foot;  the  inside  radius  is  05  foot;  the  outside  radius 
1  foot.  The  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel  is  A  =  30  radians  per  second. 
Draw  a  curve  showing  the  law  of  p  and  r  from  inside  to  outside  when 
very  little  water  is  being  delivered.  If  the  water  leaves  the  wheel  by  a 
spiral  path,  the  velocity  everywhere  outside  being  inversely  proportional 
to  r,  draw  also  the  curve  showing  the  law  of  ^  in  the  whirlpool  chamber 
outside. 

2.  The  expression    ^        j 

^+-„  +  A  =  B....(4). 

which  remains  constant  all  along  a  stream  line,  may  be  called  the  total 
store  of  energy  of  1  lb.  of  water  in  the  stream  if  the  motion  is  steady. 

Now  -;—  =  -t'-7-  +  —  ^+^-  becomes  from  equation  (1), 
dn      g    dn      w  dn      dn  ^  *  " 

d^       2v      I  /v    ,  dv\  ... 

n  being  in  a  normal  direction  away  from  the  centre  of  curvature  and  r 
the  radius   of   curvature.      This  expression  n  ( ~  +  ^ )  ^  called  the 
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•*  average  angular  velocity  "  or  "  tKe  rotation  "  of  the  liquid.    Hence 

dB      2v         ...  ... 

—-  =s  —  X  rotation  ....  (6). 

dn       g 

3.  Show  that  the  law  (1)  for  a  gas  under  adiabatic  conditions,  being 
4  of  Art.  437,  the  above  laws  (5)  and  (6)  hold  for  a  gas  as  well  as  a  liquid. 

4.  Circular  Stream  Lines. — ^What  is  t;  as  a  function  of  r,  the  radius, 
if  the  flow  is  to  be  irrotationsd — ^that  is,  if  a  pound  of  water  or  of  gas  has 
the  same  energy  in  one  stream  line  as  in  another?  Here  vjr  +  dvjdr  =  0, 
or  dr/r  +  dv/v  =  0,  or  log.  r  +  log.  v  =  e,  &  constant,  or  r  a  1/r. 

6.  In  a  gas  flowing  irrotationally  in  circular  streams,  if  r  =:  -,  find  p 

everywhere.    Inserting  r  =  i  in  (4)  of  Art.  437,  we  find 

6.  A  centrifugal  fan  makes  3,000  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  2  feet 
in  inside  diameter,  4  feet  outside,  and  there  is  a  whirlpool  chamber  outside 
the  fan.  No  air  is  being  delivered  from  the  chamber.  The  pressure  just 
inside  the  wheel  is  1  atmosphere,  2,116  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  0**  C. 
Draw  curves  showing  the  pressure  at  any  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
wheel,  both  in  the  wheel  and  the  whirlpool  chamber.  The  air  follows  the 
adiabatic  law.  If  the  speed  is  40  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  fluid  is 
water,  draw  the  curves. 

440.  When  liquid  flows  by  gravity  from  a  small  orifice  in  a 
large  vessel,  where  at  a  distance  inside  the  orifice  the  liquid  may  be 
supposed  at  ^rest,  it  is  obvious  the  b  is  the  same  in  all  stream  Imes, 

80  that  —  is  0,  and  there  is  no  "  rotation "  anywhere.    It  can  be 

proved  that  if  ^  portion  of  frictionless  fluid  possesses  ^*  rotation," 
this  can  never  oe  destroyed.  Nor  can  rotation  be  created.  But 
the  student  must  refer  to  books  on  hydrodynamics  for  further 
information.  When  unstable  states  of  motion  set  in,  the  mathe- 
matics get  beyond  the  author's  powers,  even  in  straight  pipes. 
The  papers  of  Professor  Eeynolds  may  be  consulted.  As  for  what 
oocurs  in  viscous  fluid  at  a  bend  in  a  pipe,  nobody  has  done  more 
than  g^ess  as  yet.  At  small  velocities,  we  have  a  fairly  good 
knowledge  of  what  happens.  Suppose  very  viscous  liquid  is 
flowing  along  a  straight  pipe,  the  velocity  everywhere  is  such 
that  the  loss  of  energy  by  viscosity  is  a  minimum.  If  the  pipe 
has  a  curved  centre  Ime,  the  distribution  of  velocity  everywhere 
is  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  centre  line. 

When  fluid  flows  in  circular  cylindric  stream  lines,  a  stream  of 
internal  and  external  radii  r  and  r  +  8r,  of  imit  breadth,  is  acted 


on  by  tangential  force  on  its  internal  cylindric  surface  fii-,    —  j 

V  is  the  velocity.    These  forccE 
r  from  the  axis,  so  that  their  tot 

M  =  2,^(*-?)....(l). 


per  unit  area,  if  v  is  the  velocity.    These  forces  act  on  the  area 
2  irr  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis,  so  that  their  total  moment' 
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UtihB  moment o(  fihe  forces  <m  the  outride  surface  1»  m  +  J- 
^^t^  ?  ""  alteration  of  pressure  aloug  a  stream  W  and  onT; 
hUanced  forces  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  then  8m  is  Se 
S>J.^r?  f  T?f^  °'  ""^«"*  »'  momentum  of  tte  stJLm 
The  siate  into  which  the  system  settles  is  one  in  whichX  m^ou 

is  steady.    In  fact,  "^  is  0,  or 
ur 

The  general  solution  of  this  is 

•  =  Ar  +  I....(3). 
"=  0,'tl2f"""  """^^  r  =  r.,  ,  =  r^  and  if  at  another  r  ^  .„ 

80  that  B  =  -  Ar,2  0^  =  A  /^r        '■i'\  »'o«'n 

becomes  r  =  ■  /o'^o   .  /'r  -  ^^^      t#   *v 

V  -  ''i^  \         r  /•     ■"»  "^®°>  VISCOUS  fluid  escapee 

^"iS'int'a°^lX'^^^^r*^f'  ^Z^^  ^"^  ^*"«  »^ 
is  the  oW  i^^fthe^tr!^  ^'''*^        '^"'^  '^  "  '' 

'•i*-'onr   -'•;•••.  (6). 

And  if  r,  =  00,  then  A  must  he  0  in  (3),Ind  .,  =  1,  so  that  (3) 
becomes  *o 

The  loss  of  energy  per  second  is  -  fiv  (~  ^  ^\  „«_.  ,     .^      , 

o   o  V^**     rj  *^     '^^t  volume, 

or..T"(-%^")  =  2''^^»-.    ll^evolumeof  the  ring  hetwoen 

, and. +  ,.i,2^.,,.«,thatj-,,.,v.-5ia  the  total  loss.  „, 

only   IS    2«.,--V.      Ite    kinetic   energy   per   pound   is  f. 

■iotal  kinetic  energy      \w  ^  *9 

'wmML  i)^^       ^  2^-    The  kinetic  energy  due  to  the  radial 
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villocity    only    ia   2irrQ,     If    the   law    were    v  =  m    (—-*") 
-^-  -  1  -  ^  +  0  =  +  f^^^  \~i^)'     ^^  is  loss  of 

"3 y    Total 

low  =  rVr>v(^^' -  l)rfr(-.^' -  r) 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXERCISES. 

1.  In  a  force  pump  used  for  feeding  a  boiler  the  ram  has  a  diameter 
of  2  inches  and  a  stroke  of  24  inches.^  How  many  gallons  of  water 
(neglecting  leakages)  would  be  forced  into  the  boiler  for  each  1,000 
double  strokes  (one  forward  and  one  backward)  of  the  pump? 

Arts.,  272  gallons. 

2.  How/many  gallons  of  water  will  be  delivered  per  hour  by  a  single- 
acting  pump  (diameter  of  plunger,  4  inches ;  length  of  stroke,  12  inches) 
making  24  strokes  per  minute,  the  slip  being  16  per  cent.  ?  How  long 
woiild  it  take  this  pump  to  fill  a  tank  10  feet  by  6  feet  to  a  depth  of  3 
feet  ?  Ans.f  66d  gallons ;  1  hour,  41  mins. 

3.  Certain  machinery  worked  from  an  accumulator  requires  20-horse 
power  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  hour.  The  pressure  in  the 
accumulator  is  700  lbs.  per  square  inch.  If  25  per  cent,  be  allowed  for 
frictional  losses,  find  the  size  of  a  single-acting  pump  which,  driven  for 
thirty-five  minutes  every  hour  by  a  donkey  engine,  making  60  strokes  a, 
minute,  will  ^just  have  the  ram  at  the  top  of  its  stroke  at  the  beginning 
of  each  hour.     Assume  a  slip  in  the  pump  of  26  per  cent. 

Ans.,  '094  cubic  foot. 

4.  In  a  double-acting  force-pump  the  diameter  of  piston  is  12  inches 
and  the  stroke  2  feet  6  inches.  The  distance  from  the  pump  to  the  well 
is  16  feet,  and  from  the  pump  to  the  place  of  delivery  is  36  feet  Find 
the  horse-power  required  to  work  the  pump  if  30  per  cent,  is  wasted  in 
friction  and  the  number  of  strokes  be  40  per  minute.  Ans.^  21  16. 

6.  The  diameter  of  a  pump  bucket  being  6  inches,  and  the  vertical 
lift  ^m  the  well  to  the  point  of  delivery  being  40  feet,  find  the  load  on 
the  bucket.  What  horse-power  will  be  necessary  if  the  stroke  be  16 
inches  and  there  are  20  double  strokes  per  minute  P  Allow  30  per  cent, 
for  all  losses.  Ans.,  489  lbs. ;  -63. 

6.  The  discharge  from  a  pipe  is  12  gallons  a  second.  At  a  point  110 
feet  above  datum  level  the  diameter  \a  6  inches,  and  the  pressure  2,050 
lbs.  per  square  foot.  Find  the  total  energy  of  each  pound  of  water.  If 
at  a  point  where  the  pipe  is  2J  inches  duuneter  and  10  feet  above  datum 
the  pressure  is  1,000  lbs.  per  square  foot,  find  the  loss  of  energy  between 
the  two  points  mentioned.  Ans,j  146  ft.  lbs. ;  70*4  ft.  lbs. 

7.  The  volume  of  water  passing  along  a  jpipe  running  full  is  10  cubic 
feet  per  second.    At  one  section  the  area  is  2  square  feet;  at  another 

S 
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place,  12  feet  below  the  level  of  the  former,  the  area  of  the  cross- 
section  is  1^  square  feet  Find  the  difference  of  pressure  at  the  two 
sections,  friction  being  neglected.  Am.j  710  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

8.  At  a  certain  point,  15  feet  above  datum,  in  a  stream  flowing  from 
a  reservoir,  the  still  surface  of  which  is  160  feet  above  datum,  the  velocity 
is  20  feet  per  second.  What  is  the  pressure  at  this  point,  assuming  no 
loss  by  friction?  Ans,,  70*4  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

9.  Find  the  power  of  a  waterfall  where  2,000  cubic  feet  of  water  pass 
per  minute,  the  height  of  the  fall  being  30  feet. 

In  a  waterfall,  20  tons  of  water  fall  from  a  height  of  36  feet  in  each 
minute,  and  are  employed  to  turn  a  turbine  which  transforms  six-tenths 
of  the  energy  of  the  water  into  useful  work.  Find  the  horse-power  of 
the  turbine.  ,     il»#.,  113*3  Kp. ;  29*32. 

10.  The  vertical  distance  from  still-water  level  to  the  lip  of  a 
rectangular  notch  was  observed  to  be  '3  feet  during  an  interval  of  six 
hours,  -65  feet  during  the  next  twelve  hours,  and  *4  feet  during  the  next 
six  hours,  the  width  of  the  notch  being  2^  feet  Find  the  number  of 
gallon^  passing,  through  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Afu.,  1,567,000  gallons. 

11.  The  flow  of  water  in  a  certain  stream  is  measured  by  employing  a 
Thomson's  V-shaped  weir  gauge.  The  vertical  distance  from  still-water 
level  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  notch  is  observed  to  be  1*4  feet.  The 
water  which  passes  through  has  a  fall  of  20  feet,  and  is  employed  to  drive 
A  water-wheel  having  an  efficiency  of  60  per  cent,  Find  the  horse-power 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  wheel.  Ans.,  8*33. 

12.  A  waterfall  is  to  be  utilised  for  electric  lighting.  The  engfineer 
sent  to  inspect  the  place  finds  out  the  following  data  *  — ^The  water  at  one 
place  flows  in  a  straight  rectangular  channel  4}  feet  wide,  2^  feet  deep, 
with  an  average  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second.  The  available  fall  is  20 
feet,  and  the  water-wheels  to  be  used  have  an  efficiency  of  62  per  cent., 
the  dynamo  efficiency  being  80  per  cent.  Neglecting  all  other  losses  of 
energy,  find  approximately  how  many  60- watt  incandescent  lamps  may 
be  supplied.  Ana.,  471. 

13.  The  rim  of  the  wheel  of  a  centrifugal  pump  goes  at  30  feet  per 
second.  Water  flows  radially  at  5  feet  per  second.  The  vanes  are 
inclined  backwards  at  an  angle  of  35°  to  the  rim.  What  is  the 
absolute  velocity  of  the  water  ?  What  is  the  component  of  this  parallel 
to  the  rim  ?  If  120  cubic  feet  of  water  leave  the  rim  every  minute,  find 
the  tangential  retarding  force  at  the  rim.  What  is  the  work  done 
usefully  per  pound  of  water  ? 

Ans.,  23*4  ft.  per  sec.  at  12''-3  with  direction  of  rim ;  22-86  feet  per 
see. ;  88*45  lbs. ;  21*3  ft.  lbs. 

14.  Suppose  water  to  flow  in  a  steady  stream  with  a  constant  total 
head  of  100  feet,  reckoned  from  the  datum  plane  and  from  zero  pressure. 
Determine  the  vMscharge  into  the  atmosphere  in  gallons  per  minute  from 
a  pipe  2  inches  diameter  at  a  point  6  feet  above  the  datum.     A.n8.f  638. 

15.  An  orifice  1  square  inch  area  is  made  in  the  side  of  a  large  tank, 
at  a  depth  of  4  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  issuing  jet  is 
horizontal    If  the  jet  falls  vertically  through  IJ  feet  in  a  honzontal 
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motion  of  5  feet,  and  the  discharge  be  16  gallons  per  minute,  find  the 
coefficients  of  velocity,  contraction,  and  discharge. 

Am.,  -97  ;  -64 ;  -62. 

16.  Find  the  discharge  in  gallons  per  minute  from  an  orifice  2  inches 
in  diameter  in  the  side  of  a  tank  under  a  constant  head  of  6  feet, 
measured  from  the  centre  of  the  orifice.  The  coefficient  of  discharge 
may  be  taken  at  *6.  Am,,  96. 

17.  In  an  inward  flow  wheel  the  velocity  of  flow  is  8  feet  per  second, 
the  internal  diameter  9  inches,  and  the  revolutions  10  per  second.  Find 
the  angle  of  the  vanes  at  exit,  so  that  the  water  may  leave  the  wheel 
xadiaUy.  Ans.,  18«-75. 

18.  Determine  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  enters  an  inward 
flow  turbine  imder  a  head  of  36  feet,  the  speed  of  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel  being  32  feet  per  second.  The  vanes  of  the  wheel  are  radial  at 
entrance,  the  velocity  of  flow  is  constant,  and  the  water  leaves  the  whe&i 
with  no  tangential  velocity.  Ans.,  32  '66  ft.  per  sec. 

19.  What  horse-power  is  required  to  drive  a  radial- vaned  pump  of  15 
feet  diameter  at  50  revolutions  per  minute  when  delivering  15,000  gallons 
of  water  per  minute  P    What  is  the  efficiency  if  the  lift  is  22  feet  ? 

-4fw.,  219; -46. 

20.  A  stream  of  water,  the  volume  of  flow  of  which  is  3,000  gallons 
per  minute,  has  a  velocity  of  20  feet  per  second.  It  impinges  on  a 
succession  of  curved  vanes  moving  with  a  velocity  of  8  feet  per  second  in 
a  direction  inclined  at  45°  to  the  (Srection  of  the  stream.  Determine  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  vane  at  entrance,  so  that  the  water  may 
impinge  without  shock.  If  the  vanes  are  circular  arcs  of  90",  find  the 
resultant  pressure  on  the  vanes,  and  the  component  force  in  the  direction 
of  motion.  Ant.,  21° '6  with  direction  of  jet. 

21.  Find  the  horse-power  developed  in  a  Thomson  turbine  which  is 
supplied  with  15  tons  of  water  per  minute,  with  a  forward  tangential 
velocity  of  40  feet  per  second,  eqiial  to  the  speed  of  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel,  the  diameter  of  which  is  2  feet.  The  water  leaves  the  turbine  at 
a  radius  of  6  inches,  with  a  backward  tangeintial  velocity  of  10  feet  per 
second.  Ans.^  57*27. 

22.  The  diameters  of  the  inner  and  outer  circumferences  of  an  inward 
flow  turbine  are  2  feet  and  4  feet  respectively.  The  direction  of  the 
vanes  at  their  outer  ends  is  radial.  Determine  the  angle  at  which  the 
inner  ends  are  arranged,  supposing  that  velocity  of  flow  through  the 
turbine  is  one-eighth  the  v^ocity  due  to  the  total  head,  and  that  of  the 
outer  ends  is  that  due  to  half  the  head.  Am.,  19°'6  with  rim. 

23.  A  turbine  with  radial  vanes  receive^  50  gallons  per  minute  with 
an  effective  head  of  28  feet.  Find  what  should  be  the  total  area  of  the 
inlet  passages,  and  the  velocity  of  the  lips  of  the  vanes  for  maximum 
efficiency.  Ana.,  1'51  sq.  ft. ;  28  ft.  per  sec. 

24.  The  wheel  of  a  centrifugal  pump  is  *6  feet  in  diameter;  the 
turning  moment  on  the  spindle  is  12  pound-feet.  If  160  gallons  of 
water  are  raised  per  minute,  find  the  mean  velocity  with  which  the 
water  leaves  the  wheel,  assuming  that  on  entering  it  has  no  velocity  of 
whirL  Ans.f  24*1  ft.  per  sec 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

PBBIOQIG     MOTION. 

441.  When,  after  a  certain  interval  of  time,  a  body  is  found 
to  have  returned  to  an  old  position,  and  to  be  there  moving  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  it  did  before,  the  motion  is  said  to  be 
periodic,  and  the  interval  of  time  that  has  elapsed  is  said  to 
be  the  periodic  time  of  the  motion.  Thus,  if  a  body  moves 
uniformly  round  in  a  circle,  the  time  which  it  takes  to  make 
one  complete  revolution  is  called  its  periodic  time. 

442.  When  a  body  moves  uniformly  in  a  circle,  as^  for 
instance,  the  bob  of  a  conical  pendulum,  if  we  look  at  it 
from  a  point  in  the  plane  of  its  circle,  it  seems  merely  to 
swing  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  straight  line.  Thus, 
it  iB  known  that  Jupiter's  satellites  go  round  the  planet 
in  paths  which  are  nearly  circular,  but  a  person  on  our 
earth  sees  them  move  backwards  and  forwards  almost  in 
straight  lines.  Now,  if  we  were  a  very  great  distance  away 
from  the  bob  of  a  conical  pendulum  in  the  plane  of  its  motion, 
we  should  imagine  it  to  be  moving  in  a  straight  line,  and  the 

motion  which  it  would 
appear  to  have — slow 
at  the  ends  of  its 
path,  quick  in  the 
middle — would  be  a 
simple  harmonic  mo- 
tion. To  get  an  exact 
idea  of  the  nature  of 
this  motion — in  fact, 
to  define  what  I  mean 
by  simple  harmonic 
motion — draw  a  circle, 
ik  o'  L  o"  (Fig.  308), 
and  divide  its  circum- 
ference into  any  even 
number  of  equal  parts. 
Draw  the  perpendicu- 
Pig.  308.  lars  b'b,  o'cs,  etc.,  to 
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any  diameter.  Now,  if  we  suppose  a  body  to  go  back- 
wards and  forwards  along  AOL,  and  if  it  takes  just  the 
same  time  to  go  from  A  to  b  as  from  b  to  o,  or  from 
any  point  to  the  next,  then  its  motion  is  said  to  be  a  simple 
harmonic  motion.  This  sort  of  motion  is  nearly  what  we 
observe  in  Jupiter's  satellites ;  it  is  almost  exactly  the  motion 
of  the  bob  of  any  long  pendulum  or  the  cross-head  of  a  steam- 
engine;  it  is  the  motion  of  a  point  in  a  tuning-fork,  or  a 
stretched  flddle-string  when  it  is  plucked  aside  and  set  free ; 
of  the  weight  hung  from  a  spring  balance  when  it  is  vibrating ; 
of  the  up  and  down  motion  of  a  cork  floating  on  the  waves  in 
water ;  and  of  the  free  end  of  a  rod  of  metal  when  the  other 
end  is  fixed  in  a  vice  and  the  rod  is  set  in  vibration  ;  it  tells 
us  in  all  these  cases  the  nature  of  the  motion,  when  such 
motion  is  of  its  simplest*  kind.  Thus,  for  example,  a  cork 
floating  on  water  may  really  have  a  very  complicated  motion^ 
but  if  the  wave .  in  the  water  is  of  its  simplest  kind,  the  cork 
goes  up  and  down  with  a  simple  harmonic  motion.  If  you 
study  the  figure  which  you  have  drawn,  and  then  watch  th« 
vibration  of  a  very  long  pendulum,  you  will  learn  about  thia 
kind  of  motion  what  cannot  be  learnt  by  reading. 

443.  Now  let  me  suppose  that  the  body  takes  one  second  to 
go  from  A  to  fi,  or  from  b  to  c,  or  from  any  x)oint  to  the 
next  in  Fig.  308.  Then  the  length  of  ab  in  vnches  repreaevU 
the  average  velocity  between  the  points  a  and  b,  and  in  thf 
same  way  we  get  the  average  velocity  anywhere  else.  Thu£^ 
in  the  figure  from  which  the  woodcut  is  drawn  I  find 
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We  observe  that  the  velocity  increases  as  the  body  ap- 
proaches the  middle  of  the  path,  and  diminishes  again  as  it 
goes  away  from  the  middle.  Now  the  increase  in  the  velocity 
of  a  body  every  second  is  called  its  acceleration,  and  so  we  can 
observe  what  is  the  acceleration  at  every  place.  You  see 
that  the  velocity  changes  from  '34  to  1*00  near  b  in  one 
second — that  is,  the  acceleration  near  b  is  '66  inch  per  second 
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per  seooncL  Similarly  subtracting  1*00  from  1*59  we  find  the 
acceleration  at  c  to  be  0*59,  and  so  on.  Make  a  table  of  these 
Talues,  and  place  opposite  them  the  distances  of  the  points  B,  c, 
etc.,  from  the  centre.  In  this  way  we  find  from  the  figure  the 
following  Table  of  Values : — 


PiBtance  from  o  to 

Aecelentionat 

Displacement  divided  by 
Acceleration. 

B  is  9*66 

B  is  0-66 

14*6 

c  is  8-66 

.0  is  0-59 

14-7 

D  is  7-07 

D  is  0-48 

14*7 

B  is  600 

B  is  0-34 

14-4 

r  is  2-59 

r  is  0-18 

14*4 

o  is    o 

ois     o 

... 

o  is  2-69 

o  is  0-18 

14-4 

H  is  5-00 

H  is  0-34 

14-4 

I  is  7-07 

I  is  0-48 

14*7 

J  is  8-66 

J  is  0-69 

14*7 

K  is  9-66 

K  is  0-66 

14-6 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  when  the  distance  of  a  point 
from  the  centre  is  divided  by  the  acceleration  at  the  point,  we 
get  about  14*6  in  every  case^that  is,  if  we  worked  more 
exactly  we  should  have  the  exact  law  that  the  acceleration  at 
a  place  is  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  centre.  This 
curious  property  is  characteristic  of  the  kind  of  motion  which 
we  are  describing.  If,  again,  we  draw  a  number  of  figures, 
such  as  Fig.  308,  and  divide  the  circles  into  very  different 
numbers  of  equal  parts,  we  shall  find  that  in  every  case  the 
following  law  is  true : — The  periodic  time  of  a  simple  har- 
monic motion — ^that  is,  the  time  which  elapses  from  the 
moment  when  the  body  is  in  a  certain  condition  until  it 
gets  into  exactly  the  same  condition  again — is  equal  to  6-2832 
multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  displacement  to 
acceleration  given  in  the  third  column  of  the  above  Table, 
Thus,  in  the  Table  we  find  the  mean  value  of  the  ratio  (adding 
all  the  quotients  and  dividing  by  their  number  we  get  14*56) 
to  be,  let  us  say,  14*6.  Now  the  square  root  of  14*6  is  3*82, 
and  this  multiplied  by  6*2832  is  24  seconds,  which  we  see  by 
inspection  is  the  periodic  time  in  Fig.  308. 

444.  We  see,  then,  that  if  the  force  acting  on  a  body  and 
causing  it  to  move  is  always  proportional  to  the  distance  of 


the  body  from  a  certain  point,  and  acts  towards  that  point, 
the  body  gets  a  simple  harmonic  motion,  and  we  have  a  rule 
for  finding  the  periodic  time. 

The  acceleration  is  always  towards  the  middle  point — ^that  is, 
whilst  a  body  is  leaving  the  middle  its  velocity  is  being  lessened ; 
when  it  is  approaching  the  middle  its  velocity  is  being  increased, 
l^e  velocity  at  the  middle  is  equal  to  the  uniform  velocity  in  the 
drcle  from  which  we  imagine  the  harmonic  motion  to  be  derived — 
that  is,  the  velocity  in  the  middle  is  equal  to  3*1416  times  the 
distance  a  l  divided  by  the  periodic  time. 

SupiK)S6  the  body  to  be  at  o,  Fig.  309,  moving  with  a  harmonic 
motion  in  the  path  aol.    Describe  the 
circle,  draw  ar  perpendicular  to  Aji,  then 
p  is  the  position  of  a  body  which  has 
oonesponding  uniform  drcular  motion. 

Let  the  time  t  seconds  have  elapsed 
since  the  point  q  was  at  o.  The  corre- 
sponding point  p  was  then  at  c.  Let  the 
umf onn  speed  of  p  be  v  feet  per  second ; 
then  0  p  =  vi»  Let  o  p  =s  r ;  let  the  angle 
COPS  vt/r,  so  that  the  radius  o  p  moves 
with  the  angular  velocity  v/r.  The  time 
T  of  revolution  of  p  or  of  complete  oscilla- 
tion of  a  is  2irr  •*-  V,  or  2  ip  •^  the  angular  velocity,  which  we 
shall  call p.  Then  o q  =  o p  .  sin.  o p q  =  o p  .  sin.  cop,  or,  if  we 
.     call  o  a  =  a?,  «  =  r  sin.  i?^.     By  Art.  19, 

velocity  of  a  =  %;  =  rp  cos.  pt, 

acceleration  o'  <*  =  j^  =  -  »y*  sin.  pt. 
Hence  the  displacement  x,  divided  by  the  value  of  the  acceleration, 
if  we  neglect  the  -  sign,  is  l/p^  or  --g-  (since  t  =  2  v/p). 

Notice  that  the  acceleration  -  rj»'  sin.  pt  is  the  resolved  part,  in  the 
direction  x  of  the  acceleration  of  p.  The  speed  of  p.is  v,  a  constant:  If, 
then,  it  has  an  acceleration,  it  cannot  be,  nor  any  part  of  it,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  path ;  it  is,  then,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius.  Let  the  acce- 
leration of  p  in  the  direction  o  p  be  a,  then  the  resolved  part  ir.  the 
direction  o  l  is  a  cos.  p  o  l = acceleration  of  q,  or  a  Bm.pt  =  -  r/?^  sin. 
ptj  or  o=  -  rp2.     The  acceleration  of  p  is,  then,  centripetal  from  p 

towards  o,  and  this  amount  is  rp^.    Thus  J3  =  -,  so  that  a  =  -  v^/r, 

the  ordinary  formula  for  centrifugal  acceleration. 

Here  we  h>ave  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  centripetal  accelera- 
tion —  mathematically,  from  knowing  what  is  meant  by  linear 

acceleration.  Conversely,  suppose  we  know  that  the  centripetal 
acceleration  of  p  in  the  direction  p  o  i»  vVo  p,  then  the  acceleration 
oi  Q  towards  the  centre  is  this  multiplied  by  cos,  p  o  l  ;  that  is,  by 
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o  a/o  p,  and  it  is  therefore  equal  to  - 


oa 

OP 


or  oa.fVop*,.ao 


that  it  is  proportional  to  o  a.  Also,  o  a  diyided  by  the  acceleration 
(towards  the  centre)  is  o  j^jf^  or  4  it^/t*  (since  2  ir .  o  p/«  =  t).  We 
are  therefore  led  in  many  ways  to  the  rule 


(See  aho  Art.  19.) 


Periodic  time  =  2^^?^^°^^* 


Aooetoa^oa 


445.  Example, — In  Fig.  310,  a  is  a  ball  of  lead  weighing  20 
lbs.  carried  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring  whose 
own  weight  may  be  neglected,  let  us  scippose.* 
Find  by  experiment  how  much  the  spring 
lengthens  when  we  add  1  lb.  to  the  weight  of 
A,  or  shortens  when  we  subtract  1  lb.  from 
the  weight  of  A.  Let  it  lengthen  or  shorten 
0-01  foot.  Evidently,  if  ever  a  is  OOl  foot 
upwards  or  downwards  from  its  position  of 
rest,  it  is  being  acted  upon  by  a  force  of  1  lb. 
tending  to  bring  it  to  its  position  of  rest.  We 
know  also  that  if  a  is  002  foot  or  003  foot 
above  or  below  its  place  of  re»t,  there  is  a 
force  of  2  or  3  lbs.  trying  to  bring  it  back. 
We  see,  then,  that  the  up  and  down  motion  of 
A  must  be  simple  harmOQic  When  the  dis- 
placement is,  say  0*02  foot,  the  force  acting 
on  A  is  2  lbs.,  and  the  acceleration  of  A  is 
force  2  -^  mass  of  A  ;  and  as  the  mass  of  A  in 
20  -^  32-2,  or  0621,  the  acceleration  of  a 
is  3*22  feet  per  second  per  second  when  it  is 
displaced  0*02  foot  from  its  middle  position. 

Now,  employing  the  rule  given  above,  divide 
0*02  by  3-22  and  extract  the  square  root,  then  multiply  by 
6-2832,  and  we  get  0*496  second,  or  about  half  a  second  as  tho 
periodic  time  of  the  swinging  ball  When  we  make  oxpori- 
iiients  we  find  that,  unless  the  coils  of  the  spring  are  flat,  and 
the  rigid  support  of  A  exactly  in  the  axis,  the  ball  has  a 
tendency  to  turn  and  vibrate  laterally,  which  disturbs  observa- 
tions if  we  make  careful  measurements  of  the  length  of  swing. 

446.  Example, — The  Simple  Pendulum. — A  simple  pen- 
dulum consists  in  an  exceedingly  small  but  heavy  body 
suspended   by  means   of   a  long  inextensible   thread,    whose 

*  We  really  assume  that  one-third  of  the  mass  of  the  spring  is  added  to  A. 
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weight  may  be  neglected,  ^capable  o£  swinging  backwards  and 
forwards  in  short  arcs.  If  the  ai'cs  are  not  too  long,  the  time 
of  one  swing  is  always  the  same. .  Thus,  in  Fig.  311,  s  is  the 
point  of  suspension,  s  P  a  silk  Miread,  p  a  small  ball  of  lead. 
p  will  move  backward  and  forward  along  the  path  a  o  L  with  a 
motion  which  is  simple  harmonic,  provided  the  thread  is  so  long 
and  A  L  so  short  that  the  force  acting  on  the  ball  at  any  time  in 
the  direction  of  its  motion  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of 
the  ball  from  o.  To  show  that  this  is  so,  resolve  the  verti- 
cally acting  weight  of  the  ball  in  the  direction  of  its  motion 
along  A  o.  We  find  that  it  is  not 
quite  proportional  to  ao  unless  Ao  is 
very  short,  but  if  this  slight  discrep- 
ancy is  neglected  the  force  urging  the 
ball  towards  o  is  the  weight  of  the  ball 
multiplied  by  OA  and  divided  by  sa, 
the  distance  from  the  point  of  support 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ball. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  nature  of 
the  vibration  does  not  depend  on  the 
weight  of  the  ball;  but,  to  fix  our 
ideas,  let  us  suppose  that  the  weight 
is  2  lbs.,  Ibhen  the  mass  of  the  ball  is 
2  -f-  32*2,  and  acceleration  along  a  o  is 


the  force  4-  mass,  or 


the  force. 


divided  by  ^  ^he  mass,  so  that  the 
acceleration  is32'2xA0-T-8A. 

Now,  our  rule  is  to  divide  a  o  by 
the  acceleration  at  A,  and  this  gives 
^;  extract  the  square  root,  and  multiply  by  6*2832  for  tlie 
peiiodic  time  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum.  The  general 
rule  for  a  simple  pendulum  swinging  in  short  arcs  is  then  ; 

Time  of  a  complete  osciUaHon  =  ^'2832^/ ±!^vp^^^ 

The  mass  or  inertia  is  2  -5-  32-2  at  all  places,  but  the  weight 
may  be  moi-e  or  less  than  2  lbs.  at  different  parts  of  the  earth 
in  the  proportion  of  ^  to  32*2,  and  hence  we  find 

T  =  2irv/TT^ 
03  our  genei*al  rule. 

The  time  of  one  swing  is  half  this.     The  number  32*2  ex- 
presfi^  the  effect  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  Lqi^dop,     At  any 
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other  place  on  the  earth's  snrfiice  it  would  be  different — ^tliat 
is,  at  different  places  on  the  earth  a  given  pendulum  has 
different  times  of  oscillation.  For  instance,  a  pendidum 
taking  2  seconds  for  a  complete  oscillation  at  Paris-^that  is, 
taking  1  second  for  one  swing,  called  a  seconds  pendulum — ^if 
swung  at  Spitzbergen  would  gain  94  seconds  per  day ;  and  ii 
swung  in  New  York  would  lose  30  seconds  per  day,  provided 
the  pendulum  did  not  alter  in  length  in  being  taken  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  Evidently  when  a  pendulum  gets  longei 
it  oscillates  more  slowly;  hence  in  summer,  when  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  common  house-clock  expands  with  heat,  it  goe» 
more  slowly,  and  in  winter  it  goes  more  quickly,  unless  th« 
position  of  the  bob  is  adjusted.  A  pendulum  which  is  self- 
adjusting — that  is,  which  is  so  constructed  that  it  remains  oi 
the  same  length  whatever  be  the  temperature — is  called  a 
eompenseUion  pendultimi, 

447.  Eocample, — In  Fig.  312,  b  represents  a  strip  of  steel 
fixed  firmly  in  a  vice  at  c,  with  a  heavy  ball  a  fastened  at  its 
free  extremity.     Find  the  force  in  pounds  which  will  increase 


4 


Pig.  812. 

the  deflection  of  a  by  0-01  foot ;  say  that  it  is  1  ib.  Wc 
know  that  a  force  of  2  or  3  lbs.  will  cause  an  increased  de- 
flection of  twice  or  three  times  this  amount ;  and  as  the  force 
acting  on  the  ball  in  any  position  is  proportional  to  its  distance 
from  its  position  of  rest,  the  ball  will  swing  with  a  simple  har- 
monic motion.  If  we  can  neglect  the  weight  of  the  strip  of 
steel,  and  if  the  ball  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  length  of 
tlie  strip,  its  time  of  vibration  may  be  calculated  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  that  of  the  ball  in  Fig.  311.  Experiments 
with  this  enable  Young's  modulus  e  to  be  determined. 

448.  Example, — Suppose  that  b  c  (Fig.  313)  is  a  bent  glass 
tube  of  uniform  section  containing  a  liquid  which  can  move 
without  friction  in  the  tube.  If  the  liquid  be  disturbed 
so  that  the  level  is  higher  in  b  than  in  o;  it  will  continue  to 


1 - 

B 

C 
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gwifig  about  its  position  of  equilibrium — that  is,  the  position 
in  which  the  liquid  is  at  the  same  level  in  both  limbs  of  the 
tube.  Thus,  if  o  is  '01  foot  below  the  proper  level,  and  b  is 
•01  foot  above  this  level,  the  force  which  tends  to  cause  the 
liquid  to  return  to  its  proper  level  is  twice  the  weight  of  tho 
liquid  o  B.  Suppose  the  weight  of  the  liquid  is  10  lbs.  per 
foot  length  of  the  tube,  then  the  force  acting 
on  the  liquid  is  -02  x  10,  or  -2  lbs.  If  the 
whole  length  of  tube  filled  with  liquid  is  6 
feet,  then  the  weight  of  liquid  which  has  to 
be  set  in  motion  is  60  lbs.,  and  its  mass  is 
60  -t-  32*2,  or  1*863  ;  hence  the  acceleration 
is  '2  4-  1*863,  or  0*107  foot  per  second  per 
second.  The  displacement  is  "01,  and,  work-  ^\  jsj 
ing  by  our  old  rule,  displacement  divided  by  ^^^^^ 
acceleration  is  '0935.      The  square  root  of  pig.  313 

this  is  -3058,  and  multiplying  by  6*2832 
we  get  1*92  second,  as  the  periodic  time  of  the  oscillation. 
We  find  it  easy  to  prove  that  the  liquid  swings  in  the  same 
time  as  a  simple  pendulum  whose  length  is  half  the  total 
length  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube,  and  that  it  is  the  same  what- 
ever be  the  density  of  the  liquid — that  is,  whether  it  is 
mercury  or  water. 

If  iv  lbs.  is  the  weight  of  liquid  per  foot  in  length  of  the  tube, 
if  dp  is  the  displacement  oB  or  oc,  the  force  causing  motion  is 
2  xw,  (This  force  is  multiplied  by  ^  •^  32*2  if  the  observation  is  not 
made  in  London. )  If  a  is  the  total  length  of  liquid  in  the  tube, 
the  weight  of  liquid  moved  is  aw,  and  its  mass  is  ato  -7-  32*2. 

Hence  the  acceleration  la2xw  -r-  —  or  -  ~*  and  the  displacement 
divided  by  acceleration  is  x  +  — ^  or  ~ ;   so  that  the  periodic 


time  is  2 


V     2  •   ^• 


449.  It  will  be  observed  thalt  in  all  these  cases  of  vibration 
of  bodies  there  is  a  continual  conversion  going  on  of  one 
kind  of  energy  into  another.  At  each  end  of  a  swing  the 
body  has  no  motion;  all  the  energy  is  therefore  potential, 
whether  it  is  the  potential  energy  of  a  lifted  weight  or  the 
potential  energy  of  strained  material.  In  the  middle  of  the 
swing  the  body  is  going  at  its  greatest  speed,  and  its  energy  is 
kinetic.  At  any  intermediate  place  the  energy  is  partly 
potential  and  partly  kinetic,  but  the  sum  of  the  two  remains 
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always  the  same,  exoepting  in  so  far  as  friction  is  wasting  the 
total  store.  Now,  in  time-keepers  the  office  of  the  mainspring 
is  to  give  just  such  supplies  of  energy  to  the  balance  as  are 
necessary  to  replace  the  loss  by  friction ;  and  we  have  to  ask 
the  question — At  what  part  of  the  swing  of  a  pendulum  or 
.  balance  can  we  give  to  it  an  impulse  which  shall  increase  its 
store  of  energy  without  disturbing  its  time  of  oscillation] 
The  answer  is  this.  If  a  blow  is  given  to  the  bob  of  a  pendu- 
lum when  it  is  just  at  its  lowest  point,  energy  is  given  to  the 
pendulum  ;  we  give  it  power  to  make  a  greater  swing,  but  the 
time  which  it  will  take  to  make  this  greater  swing  is  just  the 
same  as  the  time  it  would  have  taken  for  a  smaller  swing. 
This  middle  point  is  the  only  point  at  which  we  can  give  an 
impulse  to  the  bob  without  altering  the  time  of  its  swing.  In 
the  lever  escapement,  and  in  other  detached  escapements  of 
watches,  the  impulse  is  always  given  just  at  the  middle  of  the 
swing. 

EXERCISES. 

1,  A  point  describes  a  S.H.  motion  of  IJ  foot  amplitude  in  a  period 
of  lib  of  a  second.  Find  its  maximum  velocity  and  maximum  accelera- 
tion.     Aru.y  21,ir  feet  per  second ;  294  «^  feet  per  second. 

2.  A  piston  with,  rod  and  crosshead  weigh  350  lbs.  If  they  have  a 
S.H.  motion  with  amplitude  1*1  foot,  and  if  the  maximum  accelerating 
force  is  equal  to  that  produced  by  a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  per  square  inch  on 
a  piston  14  inches  diameter,  what  is  the  periodic  time  P        Ans.y  0*37  sec. 

OTHER  EXAMPLES   OF   PERIODIC  MOTION. 

450.  When  the  periodic  motion  of  a  body  is  not  simple  har- 
monic, we  find  that  by  imagining  the  body  to  have  two  or 
more  kinds  of  simple  harmonic  motion  at  the  same  time  we 
can  get  the  same  result.  Thus,  it  is  known  that  a  float,  em- 
ployed to  measure  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  by  marking 
on  a  moving  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pencil,  has  a  motion  which 
is  periodic  and  not  simple  harmonic.  If  horizontal  distances 
represent  the  motion  of  the  paper  (unwound  from  a  barrel  by 

means  of  clockwork),  and 
^-^  ^^         therefore    represent    time, 

I^:^- /    \  /^    N^^     and    if    vertical    distances 

\_>/  V^/  mean   the    rise  or    fall  of 

Fig.  3U.  water-level  in  feet,  we  get 

such  a  curve  as  is  shown  in 

Fig.  314.    .Now  this  is  not  a  simple  harmonic  motion.     The 

difference  becomes  evident  if  you  plot  on  squared  paper  the 
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Fig.  816. 


distances  o  A,  o  b,  o  c,  o  d,  o  e,  of,  etc.  (Fig.  308),  for 
equal  intervals  of  time,  for  you  will  get  a  curve  like  Fig.  315, 
which  is  easily  recognised, 
and  is  called  a  curve  of  sines 
or  cosines.  But  it  has  been 
found  that  if  we  take  certain 
curves  of  sines  whose  periodic 
times  are — 1,  the  semi-lunar 
day;  2,  the  semi-solar  day,  and 
some  others,  their  amplitudes 
and  epochs  being  properly  choseiv  and  draw  them  on  squared 
paper,  and  add  iheir  ordinates  together,  we  get  the  curve 
which  shows  the  real  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  In  the  very 
same  way  we  can  combine  simple  harmonic  motions  to  arrive 
at  any  periodic  motion.  A  good  way  of  combining  simple 
harmonic  motions  experimentally  is  to  let  a  body  hang  from  a 
string  which  passes  over  two 
or  more  movable,  and  the  same 
number  of  fixed,  pulleys.  These 
pulleys  are  pivoted  on  crank 
pins,  and  their  pivots  are  made 
to  revolve  at  any  desired  rela- 
tive speeds,  and  each  gives  to 
the  body  a  purely  simple  har- 
monic motion  by  its  action  on 
the  string.  The  body  gets  a 
motion  compounded  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  pulleys,  and  if  it 
is  an  ink-bottle  or  pencil  press- 
ing on  the  paper  on  a  revolv- 
ing paper  roller,  we  get  a  time 
curve  of  the  periodic  motion. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the 
construction  of  Lord  Kelvin's 
Tide-Predicting  Machine. 

451.  When  a  body  can 
swing  east  and  west  under  the 
influence  of  forces  which  have 
no  tendency  to  move  it  except 
in  a  direction  due  east  and  west,  and  if  forces  acting  due  north 
and  south  can  make  it  swing  in  their  direction,  then  both  sets 
of  forces  acting  together  on  the  body  will  give  it  a  motion 
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compounded  of  the  two  edmpler  motions.  Thus,  a  ball  a 
(Fig.  316)  u  suspended  by  a  string,  pa,  which  is  knotted  at  p 
to  two  other  strings,  p  s  and  P  b\  equal  in  length,  and  fastened 
at  8  and  s'.  The  ball  may  swing  in  the  direction  B  o  w  as  if 
it  were  the  bob  of  a  pendulum  hung  directly  from  the  ceiling 
at  p',  but  it  may  also  swing  in  the  direction  N  o  s  at  right 
angles  to  £  o  w,  and  if  it  does  so  it  swings  as  if  the  point  P 
were  the  fixed  end  of  the  pendulum  a  p.  When  it  swings 
under  the  influence  of  the  two  sets  of  forces  tending  to  make 
it  move  both  ways  at  once,  the  motion  of  a  is  compounded  of 
tlie  other  two  simpler  motions.  If  p  a  is  one-quarter  of  the 
length  o  p',  then  the  east  and  west  swing  takes  twice  as  l<mg 
,  as    the    north    and    south 

^  -       -  •  •       ^    M       swing.     If  p  A  is  one-ninth 

of  o  p',  then  the  east  and 
west  swing  takes  three  times 
as  long  as  the  north  and 
south  swing.  The  motion  of 
A  is  sometimes  very  beauti- 
ful, and  the  experiment  is 
easily  arranged. 

462.  The  motion  is  quite 
easily  represented  on  paper. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  317,  a'  m  is  the 
north  and  south  direction, 
and  A  M,  at  right  angles  to 
it,  is  the  east  and  west  di- 
rection. Let  the  points  0, 
1,  2,  etc.,  in  each  of  these  lines  be  found  as  in  Fig.  308. 
Let  the  bob  be  supposed  to  go  from  0  to  1  in  a' m  in  the 
same  time  as  it  goes  from  0  to  1  in  A  m.  Notice  that  we 
have  twice  as  many  points  in  am  as  in  a'  m,  showing  a 
slower  oscillation  in  the  direction  A  m.  We  can  begin  to 
number  our  points  anywhere,  remembering  that  when  the 
bob  completes  its  range  it  comes  back  again  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Now  put  marks  where  the  east  and  west  lines 
meet  the  north  and  south  ones,  drawn  through  corresponding 
points.  It  is  evident  that  the  curve  drawn  through  these 
successive  marks  is  the  real  path  traced  out  by  the  ball  when 
acted  upon  simultaneously  by  the  two  sets  of  forces  urging  it 
in  a  north  and  south,  and  an  east  and  west  direction. 

If  we  have  the  same  number  of  points  in  a'  m  as  in  a  H 
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we  get  a  circle,  ellipse,  or  straight  line,  as  in  c,  B,  a,  Fig.  318. 
This  represents  the  motion  of  a  conical  pendulum  free  to 
swing  in  every  direction.  Again,  d,  b,  p,  and  many  other 
curves  that  might  be  drawn,  represent  the  case  which  we  took 
up  in  Fig.  317,  where  one  vibration  is  twice  as  quick  as  tho 
other.      If   the  time  of  vibration  in  a  m  is  to  the  time  of 
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vibration  in  a'  M  as  2  to  3,  we  get  curved  paths  like  o,  i,  j, 
and  so  on.  In  experimenting  with  the  pendulum,  Fig.  316. 
it  will  usually  be  found  that  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  lengths 
of  the  cords  will  cause  a  continual  change  to  go  on  in  the 
shape  of  the  path  traced  out  by  the  ball. 

We  can  produce  these  motions  by  spiral  springs,  and  in 
other  ways.     Thus,  for  example,  if  we  use  instead  of  the  strip 
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of  steel,  in  Fig.  312,  a  combination  of  two  strips,  b  and  b',  as 
in  Fig.  319,  so  that  the  heavy  bright  bead  A  is  capable  of 
vibrating  in  two  directions  at  the  same  time,  we  get  the  same 
combinations  of  simple  harmonic  motions,  depending  on  the 
point  at  which  b  is  held  in  the  vice  c. 

453.  When  a  body  has  a  periodic  rotational  motion  about 
an  axis  like  the  balance  of  a  watch  or  a  rigid  pendulum,  we  must 
no  longer  speak  of  the  force  causing  motion,  and  the  mass  of 
the  body,  and  the  distance  of  displacement;  but  if  we  sub- 
stitute for  these  terms,  moments  of  forces,  moment  of  inertia 


Fig.  810. 


of  the  body  and  angle  of  displacement^  wo  have  exactly  the 
same  rule  for  finding  the  periodic  time  of  oscillation.  The 
periodic  time  is  6*2832  times  the  square  root  of  the  angular 
displacement  of  the  body  at  any  instant,  divided  by  the  angular 
acceleration  at  that  instant.  And  we  know  that  angular 
acceleration  may  be  calculated  by  dividing  the  turning  moment 
acting  on  a  body  by  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body.  A 
point  in  the  balance  of  a  watch  swings  in  circular  arcs,  but  if 
we  only  take  account  of  the  distances  which  it  passes  through, 
and  suppose  it  moved  in  a  straight  line  instead  of  in  the  arc 
of  a  circle,  the  motion  is  very  nearly  simple  harmonic.  Jf 
there  were  no  friction  or  other  forces  acting  on  the  balance 
except  the  turning  moment  of  the  balance  spring  {see  Arts. 
521-2-3),  and  if  the  moment  of  the  spring  were  always  exactly 
proportional  to  the  angular  displacement  of  the  balance,  the 
motion  would  be  simple  harmonic. 

We  shall  see  in  Art  622  that  the  turning  moment  due  to  the 

spring  is  r-^,  0,  if  e  is  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  spring,  b  its 

breadth,  C  its  thickness,  and  I  its  length,  and  if  ^  is  the  angular 
displacement  in  radians.     Angular  acceleration  is  this  moment 

divided  by  moment  of  inertia  i  of  the  balance,  or  =-55-,  — .     Hence 

1 « »  I 

1  2  Z I 
angular  displacement  9  diyided  by  angular  acceleration  is      ,3 


so  that  the  periodic  time  of  the  balance  is  t  s  6*2832 
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Increasing  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  bakmce  or  the 
length  of  the  spring  mxikes  the  vibration  slow.  Increasing  the 
breadth  and,  wImU  is  stiU  more  important,  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  spring  makes  the  vibration  quick.  As  we  shall 
see  in  Arts.  521-3  that  our  calculation  of  the  turning  moment  of 
the  spring  is  not  quite  right;  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
balance  and  spring  alter  with  temperature,  and  that,  above  all, 
the  elasticity  of  the  steel  alters  with  temperature,  and  with  its 
own  state  of  fatigue,  the  rule  is  not  perfectly  true,  nor  can 
any  balance  be  regarded  as  taking  exactly  the  same  time  for 
its  oscillation  in  different  lengths  of  arc.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  of  great  help  to  the  watchmaker  to  know  that  with  con- 
siderable, although  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  time  of 
vibration  of  a  balance  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
length  of  the  spring,  and  so  on.  For  example,  suppose  the 
spring  is  3  inches  long,  and  the  balance  makes  one  swing  in 
0*251  second,  now  if  he  wishes  it  to  make  a  swing  in  0*25 
second,  he  must  shorten  it  in  the  ratio  of  -251  x  '251  to 
•25  X  -25,  or  in  the  ratio  -063001  to  0625,  so  that  the  length 
of  his  spring  ought  to  be  3  x  -0625  -r  -063001,  or  2976 
inches — that  is,  it  ought  to  be  shortened  -024  inch.  In  the 
same  way  he  can  calculate  the  effect  of  adding  little  masses  at 
any  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  balance,  so  that  its 
moment  of  inertia  may  be  increased,  and  the  balance  made 
slower  in  its  swing.  The  same  law  tells  him  how  he  can 
eompensate  the  balanee,  so  that  when  in  summer  the  steel  of 
the  spring  loses  its  elasticity,  some  of  the  mass  of  the  balance 
will  come  nearer  the  centre,  in  order  that  the  moment  of 
inertia  may  diminish  in  the  same  proportion. 

454.  Compound  Pendulum. — The  simple  pendulum  described 
in  Art  446  is  not  like  the  pendulums  used  in  practice.  In  these 
the  bob  is  not  so  small  that  we  can  consider  it  as  a  point ;  the 
long  part  is  not  a  thread  but  a  stiff  rod  of  metal  or  wood,  and 
there  is  usually  a  knife-edge  for  support,  about  which  it  can 
turn  with  little  friction.  In  common  clocks,  however,  the  top 
end  of  the  pendulum  is  a  thin  strip  of  steel  held  firmly  in  the 
chops,  but  the  easy  bending  of  this  strip  is  such  that  we  may 
imagine  an  equivalent  pendulum  to  move  freely  about  an  axis. 
Employing  our  general  inile  of  Art.  453,  we  find  how  to  calculate 
the  time  of  vibration.  'Jliis  compound  pendulum  vibrates  in 
the  same  time  as  a  certain  simple  pendulum,  called  the  equi- 
valent  simple  pendulum,  whose  length  we  find  by  experiment 
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In  Fig.  320  let  8  be  the  axis  of  suspension^  o  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  P  a  point  in  the  continuation  of  the  line 
8  o  such  that  s  p  is  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple 
pendulum.  Then  P  is  called  the  cerUre  of 
oscillation^  and  it  is  also  known  to  be  the 
centre  of  percussion  of  the  pendulum  (see 
Art.  402).  It  can  be  proved  that  if  the 
pendulum  be  inverted  and  made  to  vibrate 
about  a  parallel  axis  through  p,  it  wiU 
vibrate  in  exactly  the  same  time  as  it  does 
about  8  j  and  it  was  in  this  way,  by  in- 
verting a  pendulum  which  had  two  knife- 
edges,  and  adjusting  these  until  the  pendulum 
took  the  same  time  to  vibrate  about  one 
as  about  the  other,  and  then  measuring 
the  distance  between  them,  that  Captain 
Kater  found  the  length  of  the  simple  pen- 
dulum which  vibrates  in  a  given  time. 
This  method  is  still  employed  in  gravitation 
experiments  everywhere  to  find  the  value 
of  Qy  which  is  32*2  feet  per  second  per  second  at  London. 
It  is  an  excellent  laboratory  exercise. 

If  B  Ib  the  axis  of  suspension,  a  the  centre  of  gravity,  w  the 
weight  of  the  pendulum,  then  the  moment  with  which  gravity 
urges  the  pendulum  to  return  to  its  position  of  rest  is  w  x  g  n  ; 
but  if  the  angle  o  s  o  be  measured  in  radians,  and  if  it  is  very 
small,  this  moment  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  w  x  s  g  x  angle  a  s  o. 
The  angular  acceleration  is  obtained  by  dividing  this  by  i,  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  pendulum  about  s,  and  oar  rule  becomes 


Fig.  820. 


T  =  6-2832 


or 


6-2832 


angle  Q8N 

8  o  .  angle  a  s  x  -»•  I* 

__! (1). 


When  we  examine  this  formula  we  see  that  it  may  be  put  in 
another  form.  Find  a  point  k  such  that  if  all  the  mass  of  the 
pendulum  were  gathered  there  its  moment  of  inertia  about  s  would 

w 
be  the  same  as  at  present ;  in  fact,  such  that  ^^To'  ^he  mass  of  the 

pendulum  x  s  k^,  would  be  equal  to  i.  The  distance  s  k  is  called 
the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  pendulum  («^^  Art.  112),  and  our  rule 
now  becomes 


V  s  6-2S32 


''     ^  .  so 


(2). 
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where y  is  32*2.  In  the  simple  pendulum  se:  and  so  are  equal, 
and  (2)  gives  the  same  rule  whichis  given  in  Art.  446.  However, 
in  an  ordinary  pendulum,  s  £  and  8  o  are  not  equal,  but  s  k^  -r  s  G 
is  equal  to  some  length  such  as  s  p,  and  our  rule  becomes 


V= 


T  =  6-2832     /  z± /3V 


Evidently  s  f  t<  ilu  Ungth  of  the  imaginary  simple, pendulum  which 
would  vibrate  in  the  same  time  as  our  real  pendulum.  The  imaginary 
point  p  has  been  called  the  centre  of  oscillation,  because  when  the 
pendulum  is  inverted  and  made  to  vibrate  about  an  axis  through  p 
it  vibrates  in  the  same  time  as  before. 

To  prove  this  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  equation  (1).  We 
know  that  i  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  calculated 
as  if  all  its  mass  existed  at  o,  together  with  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  body  as  it  is  at  present,  but  calculated  about  an  axis  through 
o  parallel  to  the  present  axis ;  that  is, 

i=-8oa  +  -;fca, 

9  9 

where  k  is  some  length  unknown  to  us  just  now,  being  the  radius 

of  gjTation  about  the  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity.     Rule  (1) 

becomes 


0*2832 


T  =  6*2832 


w  .  so 


That  is,  the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  which  wiU  vibrate  in 
the  same  time  is  so  +  — »  and  we  have  already  found  it  to  be  s P 

in  equation  (3) ;  so  that  op  =  — ,  or  o  p  x  s  o  =  A^.    But  in  the 

very  same  way,  if  we  considered  the  pendulum  as  vibrating  about 
p,  we  should  find  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  to 

be  greater  than  op  by  an  amount  equal  to  — ,  and  we  know  that 

8  o  is  equal  to  this  amount ;  so  that  8  p  would,  as  before,  be  the 
length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum.  The  axes  of  oseillalion 
and  suspension  are  thei-efore  interchangeable. 

455.  Examples.— l^hQ  bar  of  Fig.  321  with  two  adjust- 
able masses  may  be  fixed  to  one  end  of  a  wire,  the  other  end 
of  which  is  fixed  to  the  ceiling.  By  twisting  and  untwisting 
the  wire  the  bar  will  oscillate  Avith  a  motion  which  is  much 
more  nearly  simple  harmonic  than  that  of  the  balance  of  a 
watch.     Students  who  experiment  with  such  a  bar  can  adjust 
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the  weights  a  and  b  at  any  distance  from  the  axis  (there  ought 
to  be  an  engraved  scale  on  the  bar),  so  that  the  moment  of 
inertia  can  be  varied.  They  can  fasten  the  bar  at  the  end  of 
a  wire,  or  they  can  use  it  as  in  Fig.  321,  with  a  flat  spiral 


Fig.  821. 

spring,  or  as  in  Fig.  322,  with  a  cylindric  spiral  spring ;  and 
the  rate  of  its  vibration  gives  one  of  the  best  ways  of  in- 
vestigating the  twisting  moments  of  wires  and  such  springs 
when  strained  through  given  angles. 

In  the  case  of  a  wire  the  twist  always  tends  to  bring  the 
bar  to  its  position  of  rest  with  a  moment  which  is  proportional 
to  the  angle  of  displacement  from  this  position — it  is  this 
property  which  causes  the  motion  to  be  simple  harmonic. 
This  mxyment  is  also  proportional  to  tihe  fourth  power  of  tJi€ 
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diameter  of  the  toire,  and  U  heeomes  less  as  the  length  of  the 
wire  is  increased.  By  means  of  a  circular  scale  and  a  pointer 
we  can  measure  the  extent  of  each  swing,  and  this  is  found  to 
decrease  gradually,  due  to  friction  wi<3i  the  air  and  the  in- 
ternal ftiction  or  viscosity  of  the  metal.      The   amount  of 


Fig.  882. 

diminution  of  swings  gives  us  a  means  of  determining  the 
viscosity,  and  the  apparatus  can  so  easily  be  fitted  up  that,  no 
person  who  wishes  to  understand  the  properties  of  materials 
can  be  excused  from  making  these  experiments.  This  is  a 
common  method  of  finding  n,  the  modulus  of  rigidity  of  a 
material. 

If  the  length  of  the  wire  is  I  inchee,  its  diameter  d^  and  if  x  is 
its  modulus  of  rigidity  {see  Table  XX.),  then  fro  i  Art.  296  wo  seo 
that  the  moment  with  which  the  wire  ants  on  the  bar.  when  ita 
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angle  is  $  from  tlie  poatum  of  rest,  ib  ^Sjd^.    If  flie  momimt  of 

Inertia  of  the  bar  is  i  (we  aze  neglecting  the  fact  that  the  wire 
itfti.*If  has  some  mass  which  has  to  he  set  in  motion),  then  the 
mcmient,  divided  hy  i,  is  the  angular  acceleration ;  and  using  thin 
quotient  as  denominator,  and  6  aa  numerator,  extracting  the  square 
root,  and  multiplying  by  6*2832,  or  2  «-,  by  the  general  rule  of  Art. 
453,  we  find  the  square  of  the  period  of  a  complete  oedllatioii  to 

be  1^  ss jj^.    If  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  our  calculated  i,  we  can 

find  it  experimentally ;  and  this  is  very  necessary  in  many  magnetic 
exi)eriments.  We  add  a  knoum  moment  of  inertia  %  (say  two  eqnal 
small  masses  at  equal  distances  from  the  axis),  and  find  the  new  t 
(call  it  Tj).    Then  Ti^/t^  =  (i  +  t)/i,  and  i  ma^  be  found. 

When  motion  is  slow,  the  friction  in  fluids  is  proportional  to 
the  velocity,  and  any  friction  which  follows  this  law  is  called  fluid 
friction.  A  great  many  vibrating  bodies  tend  to  come  to  rest  by 
the  action  of  such  friction  as  tibis;  and  it  is  found  that  if  the 
friction  is  numerically  /  times  the  angular  velocity,  then  the 
logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  one  complete  swing  to  the 
next  is  nearly  equal  to  k  times  the  periodic  tmie.  Hence  this 
logarithmic  decrement,  as  it  is  called,  is  proportional  to  the  friction 
co-efficient.  If  we  observe  twenty-one  elongations  on  one  side  of 
the  middle  position,  then  one-twentieth  of  the  logarithm  of  the  first 
elongation  divided  by  the  last  is  h  times  the  periodic  time  of 
osdllAtion. 


EXERCISES. 

1.  Bifilar  Suspension. — In  many  measuring  instruments  a  body  is 
iusponded  by  two  thin  wires  nearly  vertical.  If  the  vertical  length  of 
each  of  these  is  /,  the  distance  between  their  ends  at  the  top  a,  and  at  the 
bottom  by  and  the  weight  of  the  body  Wy  it  is  easy  to  show  that  for  a 
small  angular  displacement  0,  the  moment  tending  to  bring  the  body  to 
its  position  of  rest  is  very  nearly  (neglecting  torsion  of  the  wires  them- 

ab 
selves)  \^wB,     Find  the  time  of  vibration  of  such  a  body  when  its 

moment  of  inertia  is  known.     In  truth,  the  constraining  moment  is 
proportional  to  sin.  0. 

2.  A  magnet^  turning  on  a  frictionless  pivot  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  is 
subjected  to  a  turning  moment  h  sin.  0,  or  very  nearly  h  0,  due  to  the 
earth's  magnetic  action,  if  it  makes  only  a  small  angle  9  with  its  position 
of  rest.  Find  the  time  of  a  vibration  if  the  moment  of  inertia  is  known, 
and  show  that  the  square  of  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  magnet  in 
different  places  is  inversely  proportional  to  h.  Find  what  is  the  effect  of 
adding  a  known  moment  of  inertia,  and  show  that  the  obsenrations  on  the 
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two  times  of  vibration  enable  ns  to  calcnlate  the  original  moment  of 
iiiertia  if  it  was  unknown. 

3.  Prove  that  the  time  of  complete  oscillation  of  a  ship  is  2irA:/  \/gd^ 
where  d  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  metacentre. 

456.  stilling  of  Vibrations. — When  a  simple  harmonic 
motion  is  represented  on  paper  in  the  manner  described  in 
Art.  450,  we  have  a  curve  of  sines.  The  curve  may  be  ob- 
tained by  producing  the  lines  b  b',  c  c',  etc.,  of  Fig.  308, 
cutting  them  at  right  angles  by  equidistant  horizontal  lines, 
and  joining  the  successive  points  of  intersection  so  found.  It 
may  also  be  drawn  by  finding  from  a  book  of  tables  the  sines 
of  0%  10%  20',  etc.,  and  plotting  0  and  sin.  0',  1  and  sin.  10% 
2  and  sin.  20°,  etc.,  on  a  sheet  of  squared  paper. 

A  curve  of  ainea  expresses  the  fact  that,  if  d  represents  the 
displacement  of  a  vibrating  body  from  its  middle  position  after  an 
interval  of  t  seconds  since  it  was  at  the  middle  of  its  course,  then 
d  =  a  sin.  pt  where  a  is  the  greatest  displacement  of  the  body 
from  its  middle  position.  This  displacement  is  usually  called  the 
amplittide  of  the  vibration.    If  T.is  the  time  of  a  complete  vibration, 

it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  equation  iad=i  a  sin.  — ^,  or  a  sin.  2^f .  i 
•  * 

if/ is  the  frequency  or  number  of  complete  oscillations  per  second. 

If  we  make  the  bob  of  a  pendulum  terminate  below,  in  a 
tube  which  can  act  as  a  pencil-holder,  and  iu  which  a  well- 
fitting  pencil  can  slide  freely,  and  if  we  move  a  sheet  of  paper 
at  a  uniform  rate  underneath  this  pencil  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  pencil,  a  curve  of  sines  will  be  traced 
out,  if  the  pendulum  swings  without  friction.  But  in  practice 
we  always  find  that,  what  with  the  friction  at  the  point  of 
support,  friction  with  the  atmosphere,  etc.,  a  pendulum's 
swings  get  smaller  and  smaller — that  is,  the  amplitude  of 
the  vibration  gets  less  and  less  as  time  goes  on,  until  the 
pendulum  at  length  comes  to  rest 

This  motion  is  not  a  simple  harmonic  motion,  but,  within 
certain  limits,  each  swing  may  be  regarded  as  very  nearly  a  simple 
harmonic  motion.  Practical  men  who  deal  with  oscillating  bodies, 
such  as  pendulums,  ships,  tuning  forks,  magnetic  needles,  and 
ouspended  coils  of  wire,  usually  assume  that  the  motion  during 
each  svdng  is  a  simple  harmonic  motion.  The  frictional  resistance 
to  motion  of  any  ordinary  vibrating  body  in  a  fluid  medium,  or  of 
a  magnetic  needle  vibrating  near  any  body  capable  of  conducting 
electricity,  is  almost  always  such  that  the  quicker  the  motion  the 
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^««ter  the  friction  {see  Art.  64)-— that  is,  fricticiud  resistanoe  tt 
proportional  to  speed ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  not  diffictdt  to  show 

that,  instead  of  the  law  d  =  a  sin.       t ,  . . .  (1),  we  have  the  law 

2  » 
i  3  a€^^  sin.  —  t .  ,  .  .  (2).    That  is,  if  the  strength  of  the  spring, 

Ti 

or  other  govemor  of  vibration,  and  the  character  of  the  vibrating 
body  are  such  that  without  friction  the  law  would  be  (1),  then, 
when  the  vibration  is  damped  by  frictional  resistance  of  the  above 
character,  the  law  of  the  motion  becomes  that  given  by  equation  (2). 
Here  a  is  a  constant  which  depends  on  the  character  of  the  friction. 
Thus  a  is  greater  when  a  pendulum  swings  in  water  than  when  it 
swings  in  air.  Also,  Ti,  the  periodic  time  of  the  vibration,  is  no 
longer  the  same  t  as  it  was  for  undamped  vibrations,  and  the 

relation  between  t  and  Ti  is  -s  =  — a  +  7—5  ....  (3) ;  or,  if  /"  is 

the  undamped  frequency,  and  /i  the    damped  frequency,  then 

P  =/i'  +  j-3  ....  (4).      In  order  to  get  exact  ideas   on  this 

subject  of  the  damping  of  vibrations,  the  student  ought  to  plot  on 
squared  paper  a  curve  such  as  o  a' b' c' n' b' f' g' h' i.  Fig.  323, 
which  cont^sponds  with  eMquation  (2).  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
body  undamped  in  its  vibrations  gets  an  impulse  which  sendi  it 
from  its  position  of  rest  in  such  a  way  that  its  amplitude  is  10 
inches,  and  let  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  be  1*6  second. 

6*2832 
Then  the  law  of  its  motion  would  be  d?  =  10  sin.  — t-=-  U  or 

1*6      * 

s  ss  10  sin.  3-927  ^  ....  (5)  where  d?  is  in  inches,  t  in  seconds,  and 
the  angle  3*927^  in  radians.* 

If,  now,  the  friction  is  such  that  a  =  0'7,  we  find  from  (3)  that 
the  time  of  an  oscillation  is  practically  unchanged.  "Find,  there- 
fore, the  orig^al  curve  of  sines  by  calculating  the  second  column 
of  the  following  table.  The  numbers  of  the  first  two  columns 
plotted  on  squarod  paper  would  represent  the  undamped  vibiations. 
But  for  damped  vibrations  the  numbers  of  the  second  column  have 
all  to  be  multiplied  by  e"^^*;  and  if  we  denote  this  multiplier  by 
the  letter  «,  we  see  that  z  being  f"®*"^*,  or  log.  g  =  -  0*304 1  We 
have  calculated  z  for  the  various  values  of  t,  and  placed  the  results 
in  the  third  column.  Multiplying,  therefore,  the  respective 
numbers  of  the  second  and  third  columns  together,  we  get  the 
fourth  column  of  numbers ;  and  plotting  the  numbers  of  the  first 
and  fourth  columns  on  squared  paper,  we  find  the  curve  which 
shows  the  nature  of  the  damped  vibrations. 

*  We  may  write  (5)  in  the  form  ap  »  1,0  sin.  2^    U^  this  cas^  (fh^  <^nglf 
925c  is  expressed  in  de^es, 
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W  Bin.  8-927 «,  or  10 

t  In  seconds. 

sin.  225 1,  if  angle  is 
taken  in  degrees. 

,-0-71 

e-®*^' 10  sin.  8-927  f 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0-2 

707 

•869 

6-14 

0-4 

10 

•756 

7^56 

0-6 

7-07 

•657 

46d 

0-8 

0 

•571 

0 

1-0 

-7-07 

•497 

-  3-51 

1-2 

-  10 

•432 

-  4-32 

1-4 

-707 

•375 

-  2-65 

1-6 

0 

•326 

0 

20 

10 

•247 

2-47 

2-4 

0 

•186 

0 

2-8 

-  10 

•141 

1-41 

3-2 

0 

•106 

0 

3-6 

10 

•080 

•8 

40 

0 

•061 

0 

4-4 

-  10 

•046 

-•46 

4-8 

0 

•035 

0 

6-2 

10 

•026 

•26 

6-6 

0 

•020 

0 

60 

-  10 

•016 

-16 

6-4 

0 

•Oil 

0 

457.  Some  students  may  find  it  as  instructive  to  first  draw  a 
curve  of  sines,  then  draw  the  logarithmic  curve,  correspond- 
ing to  column  three,  on  the  same  sheet  of  squared  paper,  and 
multiply  the  ordinate  of  one  curve  by  that  of  the  other  to  get 
the  ordinate  of  the  real  curve  which  exhibits  the  damped 
vibrational  motion.  This  is  what  has  been  done  in  Fig.  323  ] 
OABGDEFGHI  is  the  curve  of  sines,  l p Q  is  the  logarithmic 
curve,  showings  how  rapidly  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration 
diminishes,  and  o  a'  b'  o'  d'  b'  f'  q'  h'  i  is  the  curve  which  repre- 
sents the  actual  motion  of  the  vibrating  body.  In  this  figure 
the  logarithmic  curve  is  drawn  to  such  a  scale  as  seemed  con- 
venient for  showing  its  properties  distinctly.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  dilate  on  the  nature  of  the  resulting  curve  o  a'  b', 
etc.,  but  this  book  is  written  to  help  students  who  are  earnest 
enough  to  calculate  the  above  numbers  and  plot  the  curve,  and 
when  they  perform  these  operations  they  will  have  very  clear 
notions  about  the  motion  we  have  been  investigating. 

Exercise. — A  heavy  disc,  suspended  by  a  wire,  vibrates  in  each 
qi  a  nuinber  of  fluid  media,  its  periodic  time  of  vibration  in  all 
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being  sensibly  the  same,  or  1*5  second.  The  ratio  of  the  amplitudes 
of  two  successive  swings  in  one  direction  being  0*9  in  one  fluid — 
that  is,  the  second  swing  being  only  nine-tenths  of  the  first,  and 
the  third  being  only  nine-tenths  of  tiie  second,  and  so  on — and  0-8 
in  another  fluid,  and  0*7  in  another,  what  numbers  will  express  the 
relative  viscositiep  of  these  fluids  ? 

Here  we  have,  taking  common  logarithms,  09  =  €"l'5o  for  the 

first  fl^uid,  so  that  -  log.  0*9  =  1*5  olog.  e,  or  a  =  ~  -  ^' ,  that 

is,  a  =  0*07.  In  the  same  way  a  =  0*15  and  a  =  0*24  for  the 
oUier  fluids,  and  hence  7,  15,  and  24  are  the  required  numbers 
expressing  liie  relative  viscosities  as  measured  by  the  vibrating  disc 
method. 

A  very  slowly  swinging  disc  and  pointer  will  enable  us  to 
plot  the  complete  curve  from  actual  observations.  The  nature 
of  the  motion  when  the  friction  is  that  of  solids  rubbing  on 
solids  is  studied  in  my  book  on  the  Calculus. 
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458.  In  Art.  179  we  pointed  out  how  skeleton  drawings  and 
models  may  be  made  useful  in  cases  where  velocity  ratios  vaiy  greatly. 
We  shall  now  give  a  sketch  or  outline  of  a  general  theory  from 
which  students  may  find  benefit  if  they  fill  it  in  for  themselA-es. 
We  cannot  say  that  there  is  as  yet  any  satisfactory  treatise  on  this 
subject.  The  most  interestincf  part  of  it  (to  ns)  is  that  whicli 
concerns  the  mechanism  of  steam  and  other  engines,  and  this  will 
be  found  in  the  author's  book  on  the  Steam  Engine. 

459.  We  have  already  referred  to  spur  and  boAol  gearing  used  to 
drive  one  shaft  from  another  at  uniform  velocity  ratios.  Consider 
at  any  instant  two  teeth  in  contact ;  each  of  them  is  a  rigid  piece 
rotating  about  a  fixed  centre  and  acting  Qn  the  other  by  rubbing 
contact.    We  shall  now  briefly  refer  to  this  way  of  transmitting' 

motion. 

Let  A  w  be  a  body 
moWng  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper  about  the  axis  a,  let 
B  V  be  another  body  moving 
about  'the  axis  b,  and  let 
these  two  bodies  keep  in 
contact,  as  we  see  them  in 
contact  at  i.  Now,  this 
keeping  in  contact,  what 
does  it  mean?  It  is  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  rela- 
tive tangential  or  sliding 
motion  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact p,  they  have  the  same 
velocity  in  the  direction  of 
their  common  normal  there 
at  the  instant  when  wo 
study  them.  Consider  their 
motions  during  an  exceed- 
ingly short  interval  of  time 
p.     -g.  9t.    There  are  two  points  p 

^'      '  to  be  considered.    One  is  on 

the  body  A  w,  and  it  moves  to  q,  where  f  q  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  about 
A  as  centre ;  the  other  p  is  on  the  body  b  v,  and  it  moves  to  ii, 
where  p  r  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  about  b  as  centre.  The  angfular 
velocity  of  a  w  being  a,  the  angle  p  A  q  is  a  .  9t;  the  angular 
velocity  of  b  v  being  *,  the  angle  p  b  k  is  &  .  8^  As  8^  is  con- 
sidered smaller  and  smaller,  p  q  and  p  r  may  be  considered  more 
and  more  nearly  short  straight  lines,  p  q  =  A  p  .  a  .  S^  and 
p  &  s  B  p  .  &  .  8^.     Now  observe  that  if  t  p  s  is  the  direction  ol 
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the  common  normal  to  the  two  bodies  at  p,  the  normal  component 
p  s  of  the  motion  p  q  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  motion  p  b  ; 
in  fact,  the  straight  line  qsb  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
normal  t  p  s.  Now  draw  t  b  parallel  to  a  p,  and  observe  that  the 
two  triangles  t  e  p  and  q  p  r  have  their  sides  Q  ii  and  t  p,  n  p  and 
p  E,  p  Q  and  E  T  respectively  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and 
hence  they  are  similar ;  that  is, 

q&:bp:pq  =  tp:pb:bt.  ;..  (1), 

RP         PB 

or  —  —  — . 

PQ  ET 

Hence    ILii  ^  If  „,  »  =  iJL^Zf. 

AP.«         BT*  a  BP.ET 

But  because  tb  is  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  ap,  a  side  of  the 
triangle  a  p  b,  we  have 

AP  _  AB        ^Z3  -^  ^' 

et~bt*°bp~ab* 
therefore     i!LliL?  =A_' 

ET . BP         BT 

Hence     *  =  il .  .  .  .  (2). 
a       BT 

Hence  the  ratio  of  the  angnlax  velocities  is  inversely  as  the 
segments  into  which  the  common  normal  at  the  point  of  contact 
divides  the  line  of  centres.  Hence,  if  the  ratio  of  the  angular 
velocities  is  constant,  the  common  normal  at  the  point  of  contact 
p  passes  always  through  the  same  point  t  in  &e  line  of  centres  a  b. 

Notice  also  that  ^  -  "     But  pq  ^  a  .  ap  .  5^  tb  =  ap^, 

PQ         TE  AB* 

Hence  it  will  bs  found  that 


ab  ""  a  +  ft 

Q  B  =  P  T  («  +   ft)  8^. 

That  is,  the  slipping  speed  at  p  is  the  speed  at  the  end  of  a  radius 
t  p  when  the  radius  revolves  at  the  angular  velocity  a  +  ft.  Hence 
there  is  always  slipping  at  p,  unless  p  is  on  the  line  of  centres  and 
the  speed  of  slipping  is  proportional  to  the  distance  p  t. 

llie  student  will  find  that  when  there  is  friction,  if  dpt  = 
d'  p  T  ==  angle  of  repose,  then  p  d  is  the  direction  of  the  mutual 
force  when  aw  rotates  as  shown,  with  the  hands  of  a  watch; 
whereas  p  d'  is  the  direction  of  the  mutual  force  when  a  w  rotates 
in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  b  v  is  the  driver. 

If  we  have  given  the  shape  of  b  v  p,  and  we  desire  to  find  the 
shape  of  a  piece  a  w  p  which  will  gear  with  it  at  a  constant  angular 
velocity  ratio,  make  a  template  of  bvp,  and  arrange  that  when 
this  template  is  moved  about  the  fixed  centre  b  a  sheet  of  paper 
shall  move  about  a  through  the  proper  angular  distances.  If  for 
each  position  of  the  two  the  curved  shape  of  b'  p  v'  be  drawn  on 
the  paper,  the  pencil  marks  will  show  the  proper  shape  of  a  w  p 
if  it  is  to  touch  b  p  v.  In  fact,  a  w  p  will  be  the  envelope  of  the 
shapes  of  b'  p  V.  When  b'  p  v'  is  circular  with  b  as  centre,  a  w  p 
will  also  be  circular.  True  rolling  will  be  possible,  for  p  -will  be 
at  T,  and  as  t  will  be  constant  in  position  the  angular  velocity 
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ratio  will  be  constant.  Wlien  b'  p  ^  is  the  arc  of  an  eUipee  whose 
focus  is  at  B,  and  if  the  distance  b  a  is  equal  to  the  major  axis  of 
the  ellipse^  awf  will  he  a  similar  ellipse;  there  will  he  true 
rolling,  with  changing  angular  velocity  ratio.  The  other  foci  may 
be  connected  by  a  Unk.  If  b'  f  y'  is  shaped  like  an  equiang^ular 
spiral  whose  pole  is  at  b,  a  w  p  wiU  be  a  similar  spiral,  and  there 
will  be  true  rolling  between  them,  but  with  changing  angulai 
velocity  ratio ;  in  this  way  lobed  wheels  are  formed  to  gear  together. 
460  Discs  or  cylinders  touching  each  other,  their  axes  parallel, 
are  used  for  friction  gearing.  If  Qxe  horse-power  h  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted, and  V  is  the  common  circumferential  speed  in  feet  per 
minute,  P  being  the  necessary  tangential  force,  f  =  33,000  u/y. 
Slipping  is  to  be  impossible,  and  therefore  p  -5-  /*  is  the  force 
necessary  to  press  the  cylinders  together.  If  tiiis  force  acts 
through  the  bearings  of  the  two  shafts,  it  is  usually  found  in 
practice  that,  unless  at  very  high  speeds  and  with  small  power, 
there  is  so  much  practical  difficulty  that  the  gear  is  never  used. 
Compressed  paper  and  leather  have  been  used  to  work  with  iron. 
Sometimes  nest-gears  are  used  to  produce  the  necessary  pressure, 
but  when  the  necessary  pressure  has  been  produced  it  has  led  to 
disintegration  of  the  surface,  or  such  local  elastic  changes  of  shape 
as  produce  annoying  sound.  In  one  case,  where  the  driven  pulley 
is  very  heavy  and  the  pressure  is  produced  by  its  own  weight  and 
that  of  the  spindle  and  part  of  the  weight  of  the  rotating  armature 
of  a  little  dynamo  madiine,  the  gear  has  been  used  satisfactorily. 
Wedge-shaped  grooves  and  projections  have  been  cut  in  the  rims 
of  the  pulleys,  and  sufficient  grip  has  been  produced  in  this  way, 
but  there  is  no  longer  true  rollmg. 

461.  When  we  attempt  by  asiag  teeth  to  get  the  necessary  driv- 
ing forces  we  introduce  sliding  contact,  using  spur,  bevil,  and  skew 
bevil  wheels;  the  names  pitch  circles,  pitch  cones,  and  pitch 
hyperboloids  being  used  for.  the  friction  gear,  which  would  run 
with  the  same  velocity  ratios.  When  the  axes  are  not  in  one 
plane,  frusta  of  hyperboloids,  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the 
same  straight  line  round  both  axes,  will  gear  with  one  another, 
always  touching  along  a  straight  line.  But  there  will  not  be 
simple  rolling ;  there  is  sliding  along  the  line  of  contact. 

Every  student  ought  to  study  the  shapes  of  spur-wheel  teeth ; 
it  is  easy  to  apply  one's  knowledge  to  other  kinds  of  teeth  and 
rubbing  and  rolHii^  gear.  Nothing  illustrates  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  really  thinky  so  well  as  this,  that  all  the  principles  for  the 
proper  construction  of  worm-wheel  teeth  and  chain  gearing  were 
to  be  found  in  books  many  years  before  there  existed  any  good 
worm-wheel  teeth  or  chain  glaring.  The  subject,  like  all  other 
parts  of  machine  design,  is  best  studied  when  one  draws  things  to 
scale,  and  there  are  now  many  books  to  assist  the  student  in 
machine  design.  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  neglect  almost  all  the 
mathematical  parts  of  such  books  on  strength. 

462.  Suppose  we  have  two  curved  rollers,  v  t  v  moving  about 
the  axis  b  and  w  t  w  about  the  axis  a,  and  suppose  that  these  are 
capable  of  rolling  on  one  another  as  they  rotate;  they  touch  at 
T,  and  the  angxdar  velocities  about  a  and  b  are  as  b  T  to  a  t.    Now 
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suppose  we  wish  wheelfi,  with  teeth  centred  at  b  and  a,  to  have 
exactly  the  same  angular  velocity  ratios  as  the  rollers;  if  b'pV 
and  a'  p  V  are  the  shapes  of  the  teeth  in  contact  at  p,  it  is 
necessary  that  during  the  motion  the  common  normal  at  p  should 
pass  jkhrough  the  pitdi  point  T.  To  efEect  this  object  it  is  necessary 
that  b'  p  v'  and  a'  p  V 
should  be  two  troch- 
oidal  curves,  generated 
by  the  rolling  of  a 
curve  inside  the  curve 
T  V  and  outside  the 
curve  T  w.  llius  in 
Fig.  326  imagine  the 
curve  V  and  the  curve 
w  to  move  about  b  and 
A,  rolling  on  one  an- 
other and  keeping  in 
contact  at  t  in  the 
straight  line  b-a,  and 
imagine  the  curve  p  p't 
to  roll  also,  keeping  in 
contact  with  both  v 
and  w  at  t.  It  is  really 
rolling  inside  v  and 
outside  w.  If  any  point 
of  p  p'  T,  such  as  p,  is 
always  on  the  contours 
of  the  two  teeth,  the 
straight  line  pt  is  al- 
ways  normal  to  these 
teeth  at  p,  their  point 
of  contact,  and  we  have 
ensured  that  the  com- 
mon normal  to  both 
passes     through     the 

pitch  point  t.  w  and  v  may  be  ellipses,  but  they  are  generally 
circles,  a  and  b  being  their  centres.  If  p  p'  t  is  a  circle,  rolling 
inside  v  and  outside  w,  the  trochoidal  curves  are  called  hypo-  and 
epi-cycloids.  When  a  number  of  wheels  are  to  gear  any  one  with 
any  other,  we  usuaUy^  choose  one  rolling  circle  for  the  insides  and 
outsides  of  all  the  pitch  circles ;  it  is  taken  of  a  diameter  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  smallest  pitch  circle.  When  it  rolls  inside  this 
smallest  pitch  circle  the  hypocycloid  is  a  radial  line.  A  rack  may 
be  regarded  as  part  of  a  wheel  of  infinite  diameter.  Sometimes  the 
trochoidal  curves  are  involutes  of  circles,  the  rolling  curve  being 
really  a  straight  line  or  an  infinite  circle.  Let  w  and  v  (Fig.  326)  iS 
the  pitch  circles.  Draw  any  line  c  d  through  t,  the  pitdi  point,  aud 
describe  circles  with  b  and  a  as  centres  touching  this  line  at  d  and 
0  respectively.  Draw  through  t'  g  t  h,  the  involute  of  the  circle 
D o,  and  F  T E,  the  involute  of  the  circle  of.  If  g h  and  e  f  be  the 
contours  of  teeth  rotating  about  b  and  a,  their  common  normal 
remains  always  cd.    Thus  at  any  point  t'  in  on,  if  we  draw 
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involutes  to  the  two  circles,  they  must  tench  there,  hecause  a 
tangent  to  a  circle  cuts  all  the  inyolutes  at  right  angles.  It  is 
evident  that  a  pair  of  wheels  with  involute  teeth  may  have  less  or 
more  distance  hetween  their  centres  without  any  alteration  of  their 
velocity  ratio,  this  heing  BTiATorBDrAc.  If  there  is  no  friction, 
c  D  is  tile  direction  of  the  driving  force.  It  is  usually  more  oblique 
to  the  line  of  centres  in  wheels  with  involute  teeth  than  in  cydoidal 
teeth.  For  the  most  accurate  work  the  actual  trochoidal  curves 
are  drawn  by  the  rolling  of  templates,  but  there  are  weU-knowa 
drawing-office  rules  by  which  we  approximate  to  the  true  best 
curves  by  means  of  arcs  of  circles. 

463.  In  Art.  462  we  showed  how,  when  given  the  shape  of  a  tooth, 
to  find  the  shape  of  another  tooth  to  gear  with  it  with  constant 
velocity  ratio.  A  good  example  of  the  application  of  this  rule  is 
found  when  designing  the  shape  of  the  tooth  of  a  worm  wheeL 


The  shape  of  the  thread  of  the  worm  being  chosen,  any  section  of 
the  worm  thread  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  worm 
wheel  may  be  drawn  by  elementary  practical  geometry'.  Regard 
it  as  the  tooth  of  a  rack.  The  section  there  of  the  tooth  of  the 
worm  wheel  must  be  the  sha^  of  a  tooth  to  gear  with  the  given 
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rack  tooth,  and  uyoat  be  drawn  by  some  such  rule  as  we  have  given 
in  Art.  462. 

464.  Sometimes  pieces  centred  at  a  and  b,  acting  upon  one 
another,  do  not  act  directly  as  shown  in  Fig.  324,  but  through  the 


Fig.  827.  Fig.  888. 


agency  of  a  third  body.  Thus,  if  pins  on  v  and  w  are  connected  by  a 
Imk  w  V,  and  if  the  pins  are  fnctionless,  we  know  that  the  direction 
of  the  force  at  any  instant  must  be  in  the  direction  of  the  centres  of 
the  pins  or  in  the  line  w  v.  It  is  easy  to  show  as  before  that  if  a 
is  the  angular  velocity  of  a  w  and  b  the  angular  velocity  of  b  v, 

then  1  =  — ,  if  T  is  where  w  v  cuts  the  line  of  centres  a  b.    The 

b        TA* 

complete  study  of  the  relative  motion  of  four  links  such  as  aw, 
w  V,  V »,  and  b  a  is  of  course  a  very  complicated  business  if  We 
imagine  them  to  be  of  all  sorts  of  lengths.  We  may,  if  we  please, 
imagine  any  one  of  them  fixed  and  consider  the  motions  of  the 
others.  Thus  in  Fig.  328  consider  a  b  to  be  fixed.  Think  that 
A  and  b  are  merely  pins  in  some  fixed  object  of  any  shape  whatso- 
ever. Now  consider  the  other  pieces  to  be  of  any  curious  shapes  and 
lengths.  The  motion  is  taken  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  jpaper.  w  v  is 
only  a  straight  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  two  pins  w  and  v ; 
but  imagine  w  v  to  represent  any  curiously  shaped  body — we  might 
wish  to  Know  the  motion  of  any  point  in  this  body.  The  student's 
great  aim  is  to  get  a  correct  mental  picture,  and  if  he  recollects 
that  w  is  moving  about  a  as  an  instantaneous  centre  or  at  right 
angles  to  a  w,  and  v  is  moving  about  b,  the  whole  body  w  v  must 
just  at  the  present  instant  be  moving  about  the  point  c  as  a  centre. 
We  have  produced  w  a  and  v  b  to  meet  at  c,  the  instantaneous 
centre  of  motion  of  the  whole  body  w  v.  One  has  then  a  mental 
picture  of  the  motion  of  any  point  whatsoever  in  the  body  w  v. 

460.  Oenaral  motion  of  a  body  parallel  to  a  plane.— Let  us 
amply  say  a  plane  figure  or  body  in  its  own  plane.     If  we  consider 
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the  motion  of  any  two  points,  this  settles  the  motion  of  erery  other 
point,  so  we  shall  speak  only  of  two  points.  It  is  easy  to  proTe 
that  when  we  consiaer  two  positions  of  the  body  there  is  one  point 
of  the  body  whose  position  is  the  same.  Tlius,  if  wy  is  one 
position  and  V  v'  is  another  position,  bisect  w  w'  by  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  let  it  meet  the  rectangxdar  bisector  of  y  y'  in  c. 
Evidently  o  is  a  point  in  the  body  which  has  not  altered  its 
position :   it  is  the  instantaneous  centre  of  the  motion.     Notice 


Fig.  8291 


Fig.  880. 


that  if  w  w'  is  parallel  to  y  v',  c  is  at  an  infinite  distance ;  we  than 
say  that  the  motion  is  one  of  translation  merely.  In  Fig.  329  we 
have  a  piece,  w  v,  whose  ends  moye  in  the  paths  V  w  and  y'  y.  At 
any  instant,  if  we  draw  w  c  and  y  o,  normals  to  the  paths,  we  find 
c  the  instantaneous  centre. 

Consider  any  point  f  in  w  y,  and  join  p  o.  p  traces  out  some 
path  during  the  motion.  Notice  that  pc  is  the  normal  to  this 
path,  and  a  Une  through  p  at  right  angles  to  p  c  is  the  tangent  to 
it.  If  we  want  to  consider  the  envelope  of  the  stnEught  line  w  y, 
notice  that  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  c  upon  w  y  is  a  point 
in  that  envelope,  because  it  is  the  only  point  of  w  v  which  moves  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  w  v.  The  student  must  not  imagine 
that  because  at  the  instant  every  point  of  a  body  is  moving  about  o^ 
therefore  c  is  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  path  of  w,  or  dE  v,  or  of 
p.  0  is  only  for  the  instant  the  centre  of  motion,  and  such  lines  as 
wc,  vo,  and  pc  are  the  directions  of  the  normals  to  the  actual 
paths  of  these  three  points.  As  the  figure  moves  in  its  own  plane 
from  one  position  to  others  successively,  let  Cic^o^,  etc.,  be  the 
successive  points  of  the  figure  about  which  the  rotations  take  place, 
and  let  e\  e^e^,  etc.,  be  Uie  positions  of  these  points  on  the  fixed  plane 
when  each  is  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation.  Then  the  fig^ure 
rotates  about  Ci  (or  ^i,  which  coincides  with  it)  till  c^  coincides  with 
e^ ;  then  about  (r,  till  ps  coincides  with  0^,  and  so  on.  Hence,  if  we 
join  Ci  c^Cg,  etc.,  in  the  plane  of  the  figure,  and  «i  ^^,  etc.,  in  the 
fixed  phme,  the  motion  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  polygon  Ci  0^  c^ 
etc.,  rolled  upon  the  fixed  polygon  e\  e^  e^  etc.  By  supposing  the 
successive  displacements  snialler  and  smsdler,  we  nave  curves,  and 
hence  any  motion  whatever  of  a  plane  figure  in  its  own  plane  may 
be  imagined  as  produced  by  the  rolling  of  a  curve  fixed  to  the 
figure  upon  a  curve  fixed  to  the  plane.  It  immediately  follows 
meX  any  displacement  of  a  rigid  solid  parallel  to  a  ^lane  may  be 
produced  by  the  rolling  of  a  cylinder  fixed  in  the  solid  on  another 
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cylinder  fixed  in  space,  the  g^erating  lines  of  the  cylinders  being 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane. 

466.  What  we  have  said  about  motion  in  a  plane  is  true  about 
motion  of  figfures  shaped  to  fit  a  spherical  surface ;  straight  lines  in 
the  one  case  corresponding  to  great  circles  of  the  sphere  in  the 
other  case.     It  is  easy  to  haye  a  mental  image  of  this.     Now 
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imagine  that  any  point  of  the  superficial  spherical  figure  is  joined 
to  me  centre  of  me  sphere,  and  we  see  that  (1)  if  a  rigid  body  has 
one  point  fixed  (imagine  this  the  centre  of  an  imaginaiy  spherical 
Burfkce),  however  it  may  moYe,  in  any  tiro  positions  of  the  body 
there  is  one  line  of  the  body  which  is  common  to  the  two  positions. 
(2)  Any  motion  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  rolling  of  a  cone 
fixed  in  the  body  upon  a  cone  fixed  in  space.  What  we  have  said, 
thcorefore,  about  the  pieces  aw  and  by  of  Fig.  327  moying  about 
axes  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  motion  may  be  at  once  applied 
to  pieces  moving  in  a  spherical  surface  about  axes  meeting  in  the 
oentre  of  the  sphere.  Or  the  cylindric  pieces  aw  and  b  y  may  be 
imagined  to  be  conical  pieces  moving  about  axes  a  and  b,  meeting 
at  the  vertex  of  thd  cones.  Hence  all  that  we  have  said  about  spur 
wheels  is  at  once  applicable  to  bevil  wheels,  which  are  suitable  for 
shafts  whose  oentre  Imes  or  axes  meet  at  a  point. 

467.  Fig.  329  is  worth  a  very  great  deal  of  consideration.  There 
is  a  link  w  v,  and  motion  of  a  point  w  in  it  is  known.  The  shape  of 
the  path  of  v  is  known,  to  find  the  motion  of  the  whole  link,  and^of 
any  point  in  it,  at  every  instant.  When  the  paths  of  w  and  v  are 
arcs  of  circles,  we  have  the  four-bar  kinematic  chain  of  Fig.  327. 
When  w  (a  crank  pin)  moves  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  v  is  a  block 
moving  in  a  straight  edot,  one  particular  case  is  called  a  slider 
crank  chain  {see  Fig.  332).  When  both  w  and  v  are  blocks  moving 
in  straight  slots  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  we  have  the 
ordinary  trammeUi  for  aescribing  an  ellipse.  We  have  the  mathe- 
matical basis  of  tiie  elliptic  chucSr,  for  we  may  imagine  any  part  of 
a  mechanism  to  be  at  rest,  and  tnen  the  relative  motions  of  the 
others  become  absolute  motions.  The  theory,  than,  of  Art.  464  ii 
the  same  for  a  very  great  many  mechanisms. 
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468.  In  Fig.  327,  if  we  imagine  b  a  to  be  fixed,  b  in  the  position 
in  which  it  is  in  the  figure,  w  a  and  b  a  infinitely  long,  so  that  w's 
arc  of  a  drcle  is  really  a  straight  line,  we  have  ihe  usiutl  crank  b  ▼ 

and  connecting  rod  v  w, 
which  we  can  indicate 
in  its  simplest  form  by 
Fig.  332.  Now  take 
this  as  it  stands.  A 
piece  B  a  X  along  which 
w  slides,  and  Ihe  con- 
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necting-rod  wv  and  the  crank  vb;  think  merely  of  the  relative 
motion  of  each  piece  to  the  rest.  You  may  imagine  any  one  of 
the  pieces  fixed,  and  y^ou  may  consider  the  motion  of  any  point 
in  any  piece.  If  bx  is  fixed,  y  describes  a  circle,  w  a  straight 
line,  and  any  point  in  wv  describes  a  curve  which  is  some- 
what like  an  ellipse,  only  blunter  at  one  end  than,  the  other. 
Now  imagine  b  v  =  v  w :  v  will  not  make  a  rotation.  Imagine 
w  V  extended  beyond  v  as  far  again :  that  point  will  describe  a 
straight  line,  and  we  have  a  parallel  motion.  A  student  must  try 
thesQ  things  with  models.  Now  imagine  b  v  fixed,  and  let  v  w  turn 
imif ormly.  [Draw  the  fixed  part  of  any  curious  shape,  the  frame 
of  a  machine,  v  and  b  here  being  two  pins.]  We  get  a  quick 
retnm  mechanism  for  shaping  and  other  machines.  Imagine  v  w 
fixed,  and  we  have  the  mechanism  of  ofldllating  cylinder  en^es 
and  of  other  machines  as  well.  Now  imagine  w  fixed,  and  guiding 
b  X,  so  that  it  shall  only  move  in  the  direction  of  its  len^;h,  and 
we  have  a  well-known  pomp  mechanism.  When  we  consider  that, 
even  from  Fig.  332,  with  the  motion  of  w  in  a  line  with  b,  we  have 
obtained  a  number  of  difEerent-looking  mechanisms,  and  that  these 
can  be  varied  very  curiously  by  taking  various  lengths  of  the  parts, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  nearly  endless  variety  of  forms 
derivable  from  the  mechanism  shown  in  Fig.  327.  Now  imagine  a 
pin  Y  in  the  piece  w  v  linked  to  z,  a  pin  in  an  arm  8b,  and  we  have 
a  much  more  complicated  problem  to  study  in^  the  relative  motion 
of  six  pieces.  Any  one  of  them  may  be  imagined  fixed,  and  they 
may  be  of  all  sorts  of  lengths. 

469.  The  following  example  is  of  geometrical  interest.     In 
the  Peaucellier  cell  [Fig.  333),  ab  and  aw  of  Fig.  327  are  made 
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equal  in  length,  and  so  are  b  v  and  v  w.  Two  pieces,  w  c  and  o  b, 
equal  to  bv  and  vw,  are  added.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  act  is 
always  a  straight  line.    Also  the  positions  of  a,  c,  and  v  are  snob 
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that  AO .  AT  remams  constant.  For  if  aot  and  wb  be  joined, 
and  they  meet  in  o,  the  centre  of  the  rhombus,  aw'  =  a o^  +  o  w^, 
and  V  w*  =  V  o*  +  o  w^.     Hence 

AW^  -  VW^  =  AO^  -  VO*  =  (AO  +  VO)  (a  O  -  .VO)  =  AT.  AC. 

Hence,  if  A  is  fixed,  and  c  traces  out  any  curve,  t  will  trace  ont 
the  reciprocal  curve.  If  o  is  constrained  by  a  link  o'  c  to  move  in 
a  circle,  and  if  o'a  =  o'c,  v  will  describe  the  reciprocal  curve,' 
which  in  this  case  is  a  straight  line.  If  o'  c  is  not  equal  to  o'  a,  v 
will  describe  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  much  greater  radius  than  o's. 
470.  When  the  four  links  of  Fig.  327  form  a  parallelogram,  as 
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A  w  V  B  of  Fig.  334,  then,  if  p  is  a  point  anywhere  rigidly  part  of  the 
link  w  V,  but  in  the  line  w  v,  and  if  at  any  time  it  is  in  the  same 
straight  line  with  a,  and  a  point  q,  which  is  rigidly  a  part  of  the 
link  BV,  and  in  the  Une  bv,  then  p  and  q  will  alioaya  be  in  a 
straight  line  with  a.  We  can  imagine  now  that  either  q  or  p  or 
A  is  a  fixed  point,  and  the  other  two  will  follow  paths  which  are 
similar  to  one  another. 

>  Thus,  for  example,  if  awVb  (Fig.  335)  is  the  four-bar 
mechanism  of  Fig.  327  (a  b  need  not  be  drawn  because  we  imagine 
it  fixed),  and  if  a  w  d  is  one  piece,  v  f  and  p  p  being  links  equal  to 
WD  and  wv  respectively,  then  the  pin  p  will  travel  in  a  path 
similar  to  that  of  a  if  qw  :  aw  : .:  pd  :  ad.  If  a  travels  very 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  (if  bt  :  Aw  :  :  qw  :  q v,  we  have  a 
near  approach  to  s&aight-line  motion  of  a,  so  long  as  b  t  and  a  w 
do  not  make  too  great  an  angle  with  one  another),  then  p  will  also 
travel  very  nearly  in  a  straight  line. 

471.  Again,  if  a  w  v  b  (Fig.  336)  is  a  prallelogram,  and  if  p  is  a 
point  rigidly  part  of  the  link  b  v,  and  if  Q  is  a  point  rigidly  part  of  the 
Unk  w  V,  and  if  p  and  a  are  so  placed  that  the  ratios  p  v :  v  b  :  b  p  are 
the  same  as  the  ratios  v  a :  a  w  :  w  v,  then  it  can  be  shown  that  a  q 
and  if  p  and  q  are  so  placed  that  the  ratios  p  v  :  tb  :  bp  are  the 
same  as  the  ratios  t  q  :  q  w  :  w  v,  then  it  can  be  shown  that  a  q 
and  A  p  always  make  the  same  angles  with  one  another,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  the  lengths  aq  and  ap  keeps  constant.  In  the 
triangles  p  v  b  and  v  q  w,  the  angles  at  f  and  v,  at  v  and  q,  and  at 
B  and  w  are  respectively  equal.  Hence  the  triangles  qwa  and 
A  b  p  are  similar,  and  it  follows  that  the  angle  q  a  p  keeps  constant 
in  any  motion  of  the  mechanism,  and  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  a  q 
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and  A  p  keeps  oanstant.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  A  is  fixed  and 
p  is  allowed  to  follow  any  curved  path,  q  will  follow  a  similar  path. 
472.  Note  that  Kg.  334,  where  p  and  q  are  in  the  straight  lines 
connecting  w  t  and  b  y,  is  only  a  particular  case  of  Fig.  336.  Note 
also  that  ^  a  w  and  w  y  are  a  pair  of  links  guided  at  a  and  t  alonff 
any  paths,  and  if  a  b  and  b  y  are  another  pair  of  links  whose  a  and 
T  follow  identical  paths  with  the  first  pair's  a  and  v,  then  for  each 
point  in  the  one  mechanism  there  will  he  a  corresponding  point  in 
the  other  which  follows  a  similar  path. 

It  is  interesting  to  prove  that  if  the  links  A w,  w v,  a b,  by, 
forming  a  parallelogram  as  in  Fig.  336,  be  joined  up  as  in  Fig.  337, 

then  any  four  pomts  pqbs  in  a 
line  parallel  to  av  remain  in  a 
line  parallel  to  av,  however  the 
mechanism  may  alter  in  shape ; 
and  the  distances  p  q,  qb,  b  s  are 
always  such  that  p  b  .  p  q  is  con- 
Fig.  837.  stant.    Also  p  q  =  b  s. 

478.  We  study  mechanisms,  1st, 
Because  in  designing  new  machinery  we  ought  to  have  a  general 
fairly  exact  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  motion  whidi  «ich  piece  has 
in  existing  machines.  For  this  we  watch  existing  machinery,  and 
work  with  rude  models  whose  dimensions  may  be  varied.  2nd, 
Because  we  wish  to  perfect  an  existing  mechanism.  For  this  we 
need  a  more  exact  study  of  the  motion  of  every  part,  and  we  use 
skeleton  drawings,  algebraic  and  trigonometric  analysis,  or  graphical 
methods  such  as  I  have  described.  3rd,  Because  in  these  days  of 
increasing  speed  of  machinery,  the  forces  necessary  to  produce 
the  accelerations  of  all  the  parts  have  become  important,  both 
for  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  all  the  parts,  and  also  for  the 
effects  of  vibration. 

474.  In  Fig.  329  we  saw  that,  knowing  the  directions  of  motion  of 
w  and  V,  we  can  find  the  instantaneous  centre.  Now  let  w  v  get  any 
motion  whatsoever  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  the  velocities  of 
w  and  V  be  «?  and  v  in  the  Erections  marked.  If  we  draw  perpen- 
diculars to  U7  and  v,  meeting  at  c,  the  angular  velocity  of  w  about 
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c  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  v,  and  this  must  be  the  same  as  that 
of  any  other  point  k,  rigidly  attached  to  w,  about  c.  Hence,  join 
any  point  k  to  c,  the  velocity  of  &  is  at  right  angles  to  ox,  and 
is  represented  in  amount  by  the  leng^  of  c  k.  Hence,  as  soon  as 
we  &id  the  instantaneous  centre,  we  have  a  diagram  of  velocities 
of  all  points  in  the  body.   Notice  that  if  we  have  the  instantaneoua 
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Cd&tte  c  and  the  Telocity  of  any  one  |>ouit,  we  have  tne  whole 
diagram  to  scale.  If  c  d  is  a  perpendicular  to  v  w,  as  the  length 
of  every  Une  now  in  the  diagram  represents  the  amount  of  a 
Telocity  whidi  is  at  right  angles  to  its  direction,  cd  is  the  com- 
ponent or  common  velocity  of  all  points  in  the  straight  Une  w  t  in 
the  direction  w  t.  d  w  is  the  velocity  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion w  T  of  the  point  w,  and 

D  T  is  the  same  for  t,  hence  ^  ^- 

w  T  represents  t's  velocity  in 
excess  of  w's  in  this  direc- 
tion. Hence,  if  w  v,  v  x,  x  t 
are  given  links,  and  if  we 
know  the  directions  of  the 
velocities  of  each  joint  at  the 
instant,  say  the  directions  of 
the  dotted  lines,  we  can  find  the  velocity  of  every  point  in  any 
body  which  is  rigidly  a  part  of  any  of  the  links  if  we  know  the 
actual  speed  of  any  one  point. 

Choose  a  pole  o.  Draw  lines  from  o  at  rigl^t  angles  to  the 
velocities  of  all  the  joints — o  w,  o  v,  etc.  Let  the  distance  along 
any  one  of  them  represent  the  velocity  of  that  joint  to  scale,  and 
now  draw  the  lines  ufp,  vx,  »y  parallel  to  the  real  links.    Then  the 

lengths  otr,  ov,  oo?,  oy  re- 
present the  velocities  of  the 
joints.  To  prove  this,  drop  a 
perpendicular  o  d  from  o  upon 
any  of  the  link  directions  in 
our  diagram;  we  choose  vw. 
If  o  fi'  is  the  amount  to  scale 
and  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
velocity  of  w,  then  o  d  repre- 
sents the  velocity  of  w  in  the 
direction  of  the  link  w  v ;  but 
this  ought  to  be  the  same  for  v. 
We  have,  then»  the  amount 
OD  of  a  component  of  v's 
velocity,  and  we  have  the 
direction  of  its  whole  velocity,  and  our  construction  is  the  very 
one  which  we  should  adopt  to  obtain  v's  velocity.  If  w  and  t 
are  fixed,  the  diagram  wvxy  is  a  closed  polygon,  in  the  present 
ca£e  a  triangle. 

Notice  that  in  any  case,  if  from  o  we  drop  a  perpendicular  o  o 
on  a  side  of  the  diagram,  say  wv^  then  d  w  imd  d  v  represent  the 
velocities  of  w  and  v  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  n  %d.  Hence 
the  difference  mVy  divided  by  the  actual  length  of  WT^iepresents 
the  angular  velocity  oi  wv.  Thus,  in  Fig.  343,  tak#^AWVB  as 
four  liiJos,  A  and  b  having  no  velocities.  IVom  the  point  o,  whidi 
we  may  also  call  a  or  h^  draw  lines  parallel  to  a  w  and  b  y,  because 
we  know  that  these  are  at  right  angles  to  the  velocities  of  w  and  v, 
and  draw  vw  parallel  to  vw.  l^en  to  -f-  by,  aw  -i-  aw,  and 
ffw  -I-  V  w  rei)resent  the  angular  velocities  of  the  three  Hnlu. 

iTOi  In  ^.  339,  if  x  ii  a  point  rigidly  attached  to  the  link  vs 
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0n  the  dttgEUiliiidifotlimt  vix  is  a  triangle  sbmkr  to  TK  x)^ 
ok  IB  tA  li^ixt  aog^  to  Mud  repreBents  to  scale  tlie  Tdodty  ot  k. 
PraCeMor  B.  H.  Smith,  who  was,  I  lidiere^  tlie  inYeotor  of  tliis 
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method,  takes  his  radiating  lines  paiaUel  to,  instead  of  at  right 
angles  to^  the  actual  velocities  (lians.  R.S.E.,  Jan.,  1885).  He 
gives  a  similar  oonstroction  for  accelerations. 

If  a  point  B  is  fixed  and  a  body  rotates  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper  round  it,  the  accelerations  of  any  points  a  and  k  are  in  the 
directions  a  b  and  k  b,  and  the^  are  proportional  to  the  distances 
A  b  and  K  B.  Let  a  k  b  be  a  rigid  body  with  a  motion  in  the  pluie 
of  the  paper.  Let  the  actual  amounts  of  the  accelerations  of  a  and 
B  be  known ;  represent  these  in  amount  and  direction  by  the  lines 
oa  and  ob.  Now  make  the  figfure  akb 
exactly  similar  in  shape  to  the  i^  body 
AKB.  The  true  acceleration  of  any  point 
K  is  represented  in  amount  and  direction 
by  oA;. 

To  prove  this :  The  acceleration  of  a  is 
the  vector  sum,  acceleration  of  b  +  accelera- 
tion of  A  relatively  to  b.  Hence  ba  repre- 
sents this  acceleration  of  a  relatively  to  b. 
But  the  motion  of  a  and  the  whole  body 
relatively  to  b  is  a  rotation,  and  hence  hk 
represents  the  acceleration  of  k  relatively 
to  B  to  the  same  scale.  The  vector  sum 
ob  +  bk  =  ok  represents  therefore  k's  ac- 
celeration. 

Notice  that  the  true  acceleration  of  any 
point  A  is  the  vector  sum  of  two  accelera- 
tions— the  first  in  the  direction  of  motion, 
the  second  the  centripetal  acceleration  if 
the  path  of  a  is  curved. 
476.  Let  a  known  force  in  any  direction  be  applied  to  a,  a  point 
in  the  body  akb  which  has  a  known  motion  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper. 

Ist.  Imagine  the  body  divided  into  small  equal  masses.  The 
construction  of  Fig.  342  enables  us  to  find  the  forces  with  which 
these  masses  resist  their  accelerations.    They  may  be  combined 
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with  the  weights  of  the  parts  to  get  what  may  he  called  the  load 
diagram  of  the  body. 

Let  it  be  known  that  there  is  another  force  of  unknown  amount, 
but  known  in  direction,  acting  at  a  (for  example,  the  guiding  force, 
with  or  without  friction,  at  the  crosahead  of  a  steam  engine).  It  is 
easy  to  see  that,  by  Art.  475,  we  can  find  the  amount  of  this 
guiding  force  at  a,  and  also  the  total  force  which  must  be  acting  at 
a  giyen  point  b. 

2nd.  In  Art.  475  we  have  a  construction  which  enables  us  to 
find  the  stress  at  any  point  oL  any  section  of  the  structure  a  k  b,  if 
it  may  be  imagined  to  be  any  quasi-prismatic  structure  like  a  beam 
or  coDuecting-rod,  or  eyen  if  it  be  shaped  like  part  of  a  metal  arch. 
In  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  ooxinecting-rod,  the  steam-engine 
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maker  ought  to  study  the  motion  from  many  points  of  yiew,  o  y 
and  vw  being  the  crank  and  connecting-rod  in  any  position. 
Produce  w  v  to  meet  o  b  in  b.  o  b  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
centres,  o  w.  Then  the  lines  o  ▼  and  o  b  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
velocities  of  ▼  and  w,  and  ▼  b  is  in  the  direction  of  the  link  w  v ; 
consequently,  otb  is  (Art.  475)  a  diagram  of  tJeflocities.  oy 
representing  to  scale  the  constant  Telocity  of  y,  o  b  represents  to 
the  same  acu»  the  Yelodty  of  w ;  also  the  distance  y  b  represents 
the  angular  Yelocity  of  the  connecting-ryd.  It  follows  from  this 
at  once  that  a  force  7  at  w  in  the  &ection  w  o  would,  if  there 
were  no  friction  and  the  connecting-rod  were  massless,  produce  a 
turning  moment  f  x  o  b  on  the  crank  shaft. 

It  can  be  shown  that  il  we  draw  b  a  at  right  angles  to  w  b,  join 
TA,  draw  BO  parallel  to  Y  A,  let  whe  in  wo  as^far&om  Aas  o  is,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a,  and  join  m  y,  then  o  9o  y  is  an  acceleration 
diagram  such  that  if  x  is  any  point  in  the  connecting-rod,  and  we 
let  the  points  w,  ky  and  y  be  relatively  to  each  other  as  w,  k,  and  v, 
{k  is  evidently  in  the  same  horizontal  as  k),  then  ko  represents  the 
acceleration  of  k  in  direction  and  magnitude  to  the  same  scale  to 
which  vo  represents  the  centripetal  acceleration  of  v.  In  fact, 
o  u?  Arv  is  a  diagram  of  accelerations. 

477.  When  one  point  of  a  body  is  fixed,  and  we  may  neglect 
centripetal  accelerations,  we  may  take  up  the  problem  as  a  particular 
case  of  the  general  problem  already  considered,  or  we  may  attack 
it  analytically  as  follows : — If  o  p  is  the  straight  centre  line  of  an 
arm,  o  being  fixed,  anid  if  a  is  its  angular  acceleration ;  neglecting 
forces  parallel  to  op,  let  there  be  a  force  p  acting  at  p;  the 
acceleration  at  any  point  a  (neglecting  radial  acceleration)  is  xa,  if 
0<L  is  «.    If  ffi  is  the  mass  per  unit  length,  the  load  due  to 
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acceleration  per  unit  length  is  max;   and  if  m  is  the  bending 

moment  at  the  croBS-section  (see  Art.  357), 

tPu 

^  =  ma«....(l). 

Assume  m  to  be  some  function  of  x,  and  let  s  be  the  shearing 

force  at  a  section.    Let  \mx  ,dx  =  v,  \v  ,dx  si  u^  and  let  the 

TBlues  of  V  and  u  become  vi  and  »,,  when  x  sz  i.    Then 

8  =  ^  =  at?  +  tf (2), 

M  =  a»  +  OP  +  # .  .  .  .  (3), 

p  =  0^1  +  <j  ,•,  tf  =  F  -  a  Vj, 

D  =  otti  +  (f  -  avi)  I  -b  0  ,\  e  i=  a  {hi  -  Ml)  -  F#. 

If  A  is  the  area  of  crpss-section  and  p  is  the  mass  per  unit  Tolume, 
A  p  =  m.  If  we  wish  to  hare  the  same  mairiimiin  stress /in  every 
cross-section,  and  if  z  is  the  strength  modulus  of  the  section,  then 
»  =  as/, 

Dividing,  therefore,  (3)  by  m,  we  know  the  value  of  s/a  every- 
where, u  the  arm  is  to  be  of  uniform  strength.  Thus,  for  example, 
let  the  section  be  rectangular,  of  breadth  z  and  depth  (in  Ihe  plane 
of  motion)  y.    Then  A  =  zy,  z  =  i  ^y'* ;  so  that  z/a  is  |  y.    Henoe 

from  (4)  yre  have^  =  -  or  y  =  -/  -,  or 

y=^(a«* +  «»  +  *) (5). 

Since  pzy  s  m,  0  =  — ,  so  that  when  we  know  y  we  know  f ; 

"-6?-  -(6). 

£xample. — Let  m  =  a  -  bx, 

V  =  iax^  --  ibsfi,  vi  =  iaP  -  Jft^ 
i#  =  |ar»  -  ^bx*,  Ml  =  ia^  -  OLA^, 
#  =p  -  aP(ia  -  JAO, 

y=/(^^)(««  +  ^  +  ')- 

478.  In  discussing  the  redprooating  motion  of  a  point,  I  have 
found  in  practice  much  simplification  in  my  ideas  when  I  have 
.reduced  the  motion  to  some  such  shape  as 

X  —  a  sin.  {qt  +  ei)  -^  b  sin.  (2  qt  +  e^)  +  etc 

where  a;  is  the  displacement  of  the  point  from  some  fixed  pKoint  in 
its  path,  and  ^  is  2  x  multiplied  by  the  frequency,  or  2  v  divided  by 
the  periodic  time.  For  many  purposes  we  find  the  first  term 
sufiid^t.  In  most  yi^yo  motions,  such  as  link  mptioitfi  and  nuUiU 
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gear,  I  find  that  only  two  terms  are  ever  needed  even  for  a  yery 
exact  definition  of  the  motion.  One  interest  attaching  to  this 
method  of  working  is  in  its  showing  how  the  b  term  becomes 
twice  as  important  in  the  velocity,  and  four 
times  as  important  in  the  acceleration  as  the 
fundamental  term.  Another  important  matter 
is  this:  in  modem  machinery  vibration  is 
becoming  very  important,  and  the  above  de- 
scription of  a  motion  is  the  one  that  lends 
itself  most  easily  to  a  discussion  of  the  vibra- 
tions which  want  of  balance  gives  rise  to.  (See 
the  author's  books  on  the  Calculus  and  on  the 
Steam  Engine.) 

479.  The  following  proposition  is  the 
foundation  of  most  calculations  on  motion 
oommnnicated  through  links.  The  points  a  c  b 
are  in  a  straight  Une.  They  move,  keen-  F^g*  345. 
ing  in  a  straight  line,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tances from  one  another.  (In  engineer's  language  Aotf  is  a 
moving  link,  and  c  is  a  point  in  it.)    Prove  that  the  motion  of  o 

is  the  vector  sum  of  the  fraction  —  of  b's  motion,  and  the  fraction 

AB  ' 

B  O 

—  of  a's  motion.    For  let  A  a',  b  b',  o  (/  be  any  displacements  of  a,  b, 

and  0.    Join  a'  b.    ]>raw  o  o"  parallel  to  a  a',  and  join  o"  &.    Now 

—  =  -7 —  =  -7—7,  so  that  0"  0'  is  parallel  to  b  b'.    Hence,  as  0  0 
AB      a'b        a'b'*  *  ' 

is  the  vector  sum  of  00"  and  c"  &,  we  have  proved  the  proposition. 
It  is  easy  to  extend  our  reasoning  to  motion  which  is  not 
parallel  to  one  plane.  The  motions  of  any  three  points  a  b  c  of  the 
body,  not  in  one  line,  define  the  whole  motion ;  and  when  we  are 
given  the  accelerations  of  a,  b,  and  c,  it  is  easy  for  anyone  who 
knows  descriptive  geometry  to  make  a  diagram  showing  the  accelera- 
tion of  any  point  of  the  body. 

480.  Newton's  great  one  law  of  notion  for  any>  however  complex, 
system  of  bodies  is  this:  Look  upon  the  rate  of  change -of 
momentum  of  any  small  portion  of  matter  of  a  system  as  a  force 
in  the  opposite  direction.  All  such  forces  are  in  eqnilibxinm  with 
the  forces  which  act  on  the  system  £rom  the  outside.  Iii  most 
cases  it  is  this  most  general  wa^  of  stating  the  law  that  is  most 
useful  to  engineers.  Oiven  their  diagram  of  accelerations,  they 
really  have  a  force  or  load  diagram,  and  the  problems  to  be  dealt 
with  are  now  merely  worked  out  by  g^phical  statics. 

481.  Most  men  are  led  to  their  study  of  this  subject  through  what 
is  called  D'Alembert's  principle.  This  is  a  principle  which  served 
a  very  useful  purpose.  At  a  time  when  English  mathematicians 
were  staguatinf^,  being  academically  learned  as  to  Newton's 
methods,  but  being  really  is^norant  of  them,  the  French  mathema- 
ticians were  developing  kinetics  practically  independently  of 
Newton's  methods.    Newton's  third  law  was  quite  misunderstood, 
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and  lyAlembert  dificovered  a  principle  which  gaye  the  power  of 
solying  dynamical  problemB  with  certainty.  It  will  not  astoniah 
anyone  who  knows  academic  methods  to  be  informed  that,  although 
D'Alembert  gave  what  is  now  seen  to  be  merely  a  rather  cumbrous 
explanation  (easily  misunderstood,  because  of  certain  techniasd 
tenns  which  may  be  confounded  with  one  another)  of  Newton's 
third  law,  it  is  through  the  clumsy  explanation  that  the  subject  ia 
,  nearly  always  approached.  We  belieye  that  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  reasons  why  many  engineers  are  so  disgusted  with  higher 
studies  in  djmamics.  There  seems  to  be  as  much  absence  of 
common  sense  now  in  .academic  persons  as  there  was  in  the  time 
of  Erasmus.  He,  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
%rote :  "  They  are  a  proud,  susceptible  race.  They  will  smother 
me  under  six  hundred  dogmas.  They  will  call  me  heretic,  and 
bring  tiiunderbolts  out  of  their  arsenals,  where  they  keep  whole 
'  magazines  of  them  for  their  enemies.     Still,  they  are  Folly's 

servants,  though  they  disown  their  mistress.  They  live  in  tiie 
third  heaven,  adoring  their  own  persons,  and  disdaining  the  poor 
crawlers  upon  earth.  They  are  surrounded  with  a  body-guard  of 
definitions,  conclusions,  corollaries,  propositions  explicit,  and 
propositions  implicit." 

482.  Let  the  engineer  take  Newton's  law  in  its  ywj  simplest 
fonn,  as  above  expressed,  and  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  attacking 
the  most  complicated  problems,  for  the  dynamical  becomes  a  static 
problem  on  the  equilibrium  of  forces.  It  is  usual  to  express  part 
of  tiie  result  analytically  in  the  following  way : — ^If  in  any  direc- 
tion, which  we  may  call «,  the  small  mass  m  has  the  acceleration  x, 
then  the  resultant  force  acting  from  outside  the  system  in  that 
direction  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  such  terms  as  nw.  State  this 
as  being  true  in  any  three  directions,  and  of  course  it  is  true  in 
any  direction  whatsoever. 

Kow  if  the  xot  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system  is  s, 
we  know  that  x'Xm  =  'Xmx.  Differentiate  with  regard  to  time 
once,  and  again,  and  we  see  that  the  whole  mass  2  m,  multiplied 
by  the  acceleration  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  e^ual  to  the  sum  of 
aU  the  masses  multiplied  by  their  aocelerations  in  the  direction  x. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  system  is  the  same  as  if  the  mass  of  the  system  were  collected 
there,  and  all  the  forces  acting  from  outside  on  the  qrstem 
acted  there.  The  other  part  of  Newton's  law  is,  of  course: 
The  resultant  moment  of  all  the  outside  forces  about  any  axis 
•is  equal  to  the  rate  of  change  of  moment  of  momentuni  of  the 
whole  system  about  the  same  axis.  We  very  often  choose  as  our 
axis  an  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  it  is  well  to  notice 
that  this  is  not  necessary. 

488.  Angular  Motion.— We  know  (Art.  92)  that  when  a  rigid 

body  can  only  rotate  about  an  axis,  if  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 

forces  acting  on  the  body  is  m,  when  the  body  moves  through  the 

angle  HO  radians  the  work  done  is  m  .  89.     If  any  little  portion  m  of 

.  the  mass  of  the  body  is  at  the  distance  r  from  the  azis»  and  the 
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body  IB  rotating  with  the  angular  velocity  a,  80  that  or  is  the 
Telocity  at  the  place,  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  little  mass  is 
\mah^.  If  this  is  summed  up  for  the  whole  body,  we  see  that 
every  little  term  contains  ^o^;  so  that  if  we  know  the  sum  of 
all  such  terms  as  mr^  (called  i,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  hody 
about  the  axis),  we  can  say  that  the  kinetic  energy  is  ^id^.  When 
a  force  7  acts  on  a  body  through  the  distance  5«,  the  work  done 
being  7  .  Zsy  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  being  ^  mv^,  by 
aBmiming  that  work  done  is  equal  to  gain  of  kinetic  energy,  we 
axe  led  to  the  law  f  =  m  x  acceleration.  We  have  an  exactly 
analogous  set  of  terms  for  angular  motion.  The  work  m  .  Zd 
corresponds  with  f  .  8«;  the  energy  ^la^  corresponds  with  ^mv^. 
The  proof,  therefore,  is  exactly  as  in  Art.  497 — ^namely,  if  a  moment 
M  acts,  through  the  angle  8d,  on  a  bod]^  moving  with  the  angular 
velodiy  a,  and  whose  moment  of  inertia  is  i,  so  that  its  kinetic 
energy  is  ^la^,  and  if  a  +  5a  is  its  new  angular  velocity,  then 

M  .  8a  =  ii  (a  +  Zaf  -  Jiaa  =  i .  a«a  +  Ji  .  (Jaft 
Za      ,  8a    » 

Ab  ZBy  and  therefore  8a,  become  smaller  and  smaller,  we  have 
8a  ^    Z$    da 
'*  =  '*-W~'8iM' 
or 

da 

if  a  18  used  for  ^,  or  the  angular  acceleration.    This  Is  exactly 

analogous  with  the  force  law  in  linear  motion,  i  a  is  called  the 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  body,  and  i  a  is  the  rate  of  change  of 
the  moment  of  momentum. 

484.  To  arrive  directly  at  the  moment  of  momentum  of  a  rigid 
body  about  any  axis,  consider  a  portion  of  mass  m  at  the  distance  r 
from  the  axis  ;  r  mttXnrxg  an  angle  $  with  a  fixed  plane  through  the 

•"*»  X  =  r  COS.  d,  y  =  r  sin.  0, 

dx  ,     ^d0  du  .    de  ... 

dx  .    •  dx  . 

The  moment  of  the  momentum  m ^  about  the  axis  is  -  my  .  ^  m 

the  direction  of  increasing  6,  and  the  moment  of  momentum  of 

dy  dy 

m^  iamx  .  J[,  and  the  sum  of  these  is 

m  (^  8in.8d^  +  f^  co8-^^^))  or  mr^  .  ~, 
and  the  sum  of  all  such  terms  is  i^,  or  i  a.    The  rate  of  change  of 
this  is  i^,  or  lo.    This  also  may  be  obtained  by  differentiating 
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(1),  and  80  finding  ^  and  ^.  Taking  the  moments  of  the 
virtual  forces  -  «»^  and  -  «»^  about  the  axis,  we  arrive  at 

-  i-j-2,  or  -  lo,  which,  together  with  the  moments  due  to  the 

outside  forces,  produce  equilibrium;  or,  with  signs  changed,  are 
equal  to  them,  as  above.  Students  ought  to  think  of  other  ways 
of  reaching  these  results  concerning  rigid  bodies. 

485.  Kinetic  Energy  of  any  Sjrstem.— Let  mbethe  mass  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  system  in  the  position  Xy  t/iy  z.  Let  Xy  y,  z  at  this  instant 
be  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  whole  kinetic  energy 
is  the  sum  of  such  terms  as 


•[m*(%i*Q'\- 


Let  a:  =  «  +  «\  y  =  y  +  yi,  2  =  2  +  «* ;  so  that  «*,  y*,  «*  show 
the  position  of  m  relatively  to  the  centre  ofgramty.    Note  that 

/dx^      (dx       dx^-^      /dx\^      ^dx    dx^       /dx^\^ 

Kdi)^\di'^-di)^\dt)  -^^dt'df^Kit)' 

But  2m  .  2^  .  ^  =  2^  5m  .  ^\  and  Sm^  is  0  because  it  it 
dt      dt  dt  dt  dt 

the  rate  of  change  oi'^mx^  and  '^m:^  =  0.    Hence 

"(S"--(#)'"-(^)"- 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  the  whole  mass  multiplied  by  the  square 
of  the  X  component  of  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  any  system  is 
equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  which  the  system  would  have  if  it  were 
all  moving  with  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  +  the  kinetio 
energy  due  to  the  motions  of  all  the  parts  relatively  to  the  centre 
of  gra^dty. 

Now,  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  relatively  to  any  point  of  it 
can  only  be  a  rotation.  Hence  for  rigid  bodies  we  have  the  role  : 
If  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  Vy  and  if  there  is  a 
rotation  of  angular  velocity  9  about  some  axis,  &n^  if  i^'  is  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  a  parallel  axis  through  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  m  is  the  whole  mass,  the  kinetic  energy  e  is 

4mz?2  +  Jio(a)2     If  i,  =  mA;2,  theuB  =  jMJra  +  *2(rf)2}.    It 

is  only  in  the  case  of  a  rigid  body  (in  all  this  by  rigid  body  I 
inouu'an  infinitely  rig^d  body)  that  we  have  this  simple  rule.  In 
the  case  also  of  a  rigid  body  we  can  find  law  (Art.  482)  from  the 
law  of  energy,  as  we  do  in  Art.  496 ;  but  we  cannot  do  this  fto 
easily  for  a  system  having  internal  relative  motion,  because  there 
is  internal  potential  energy,  which  may  alter.  The  virial  and 
other  laws,  which  may  easily  be  arrived  at,  do  not  oonoem 
engineering  applications  of  mechanics. 
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486.  In  any  ordinary  elastic  body  the  intemied  motions  are  vibra- 
tional. The  momentum  and  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system 
are  therefore  practically  the  same  as  if  the  body  were  quite  rigid. 
This  is  not  the  same  in  regard  to  the  energy.  We  say  that  it 
disappears  or  is  changed  to  heat  and  other  forms ;  this  means 
merely  that  it  has  become  molecular,  and  equations  which  regard 
the  body  as  if  it  were  rigid  are  quite  inapplicable.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  momentum  equations  are  what  we  rely  upon,  because  when  we 
study  the  motions  of  bodies  momentum  cannot  be  hidden  as  energy 
maybe. 

487.  When  we  work  exercises  on  rigid  dynamics  we  ought  to 
apply  Newton's  law  always  in  the  shape  given  in  Art.  480.  When 
we  work  a  new  exercise  let  it  be  regarded  as  a  new  illustration,  to  be 
worked  to  making  our  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principle 
clearer.  Most  details  of  one's  theory  and  artifices  for  the  solution  of 
problems  will  disappear  from  view  in  one's  professional  work.  Let 
the  fundamental  notion  be  so  well  fixed  that  it  cannot  disappear. 

488.  JExereise.-^Jn  the  compound  pendulum  of  Fig.  346  find  the  force  act- 
ing at  B,  the  point  of  suspension.    In  Fig.  347  let  o  be  the  centre  of  gravity. 


Fig.  346. 


Fig.  847. 


Lei  X  and  t,  as  shown,  be  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the 
force  at  s.  Let  o  s  y  be  (^,  and  let  the  body  be  moving  so  that  6  increases. 
If  8  o  be  called  r,  the  velocity  of  «  in  its  path  is  rO,  It  has  an  accelera- 
tion rO  in  its  path,  and  r{9)^,  a  centripetal  acceleration  in  the  direction 
o  8.  I.  Begard  now  the  whole  system  of  forces,  which  are  supposed  to 
balance  if  tiiey  were  to  act  at  one  point,  o.  Let  m  be  the  mass  or  w/^, 
we  have  -  m  r0  in  the  direction  o  a,  ~  u  r{9)^  centripetal  in  the  direction 
o  8,  w  downwards  (the  weight  of  the  body),  x  horizontally,  and  y  down- 
wards. Besolve  these  in  any  direction  whatsoever,  they  are  to  balance. 
Thus^  resolve  them  horizontally  and  vertically, 

X  -  Mre  cos.^  +  Mr(0)2  an.e  =  0 (1), 

Y  +  w  +  Mre  sin.e  +  MfW  CO8.0  =  0 (2). 

Observe  that  the  forces  in  oa  and  os  are  virtual  forces,  or  forces 
equal  and  opiMsite  to  mass  multiplied  by  acceleration,  II.  Now  take 
moments  about  any  axis.  The  most  convenient  seems  to  be  s.  w  is  the 
only  externally  applied  force  that  has  any  moment  about  s,  and  so 

wrsin.0  -§-  iS  =  0..  .  .  (3), 
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if  I  18  Uie  moment  of  inertia  about  8.     From  these  equationB  x  and  t,  in 
terms  of  0  and  0,  may  be  calculated.     We  first  express  0  in  terms  of  9 

from  (3).     If  I  =  -  A2,  (3)  gives 

5  =.  -  ^  ma.9, 
X  =s  ^  r  cos.e/'-  ?r  an.e)  -  ?  r  sin.0  .  {0^, 

T  5=  -  w  -  -  r  sin.e/'  -  ^  sin.oV   -  r  (i)"  oos.O, 


i=  -^^8in.2e-  !l8in.0(0)2, 


2*2 


1=   .l+!fj%l«-£cos.0W« 


0  will  depend  on  the  limit  of  the  swing,  and  may  hiaye  any  value. 


Q    J    O 


Fig.  848. 

489.  Vibration  Indicator. — Fig.  348  shows  an  instrument  which 
has  been  used  for  indicating  quick  vertical  vibration  of  the  ground. 
The  mass  c  p  a  is  support^  at  p  by  a  kiiife-edge,  or  by  mction- 
wheels.  The  oentre  of  gravity  g  is  in  a  horizont^  line  with  p  and 
Q.  Let  PG  =  a,  GQ  =  ^,  FQ  =  a  +  ^  =  ^.  The  vertical  spring 
A  B  and  thread  b  q  support  the  body  at  o.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  b 
is  an  Ayrton-Perry  spring,  which  shows  by  the.  rotation  of  the 
pointer  b  the  relative  motion  of  a  and  q.  Let  us  neglect  its 
inertia  now,  and  consider  that  the  pointer  faithfully  records 
relative  motion  of  a  and  q.  It  would  shorten  the  work  to  only 
consider  the  forces  at  p  and  q  in  excess  of  what  they  are  when  in 
equilibrium ;  but,  for  clearness,  we  shall  take  the  total  forces. 

When  a  body  gets  motion  in  any  direction  parallel  to  the  plane 
d  the  paper,  we  get  one  equation  by  stating  that  the  resultant 
force  is  equal  (numerically)  to  the  mass  multiplied  by  the  linear 
acceleration  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of  the 
resnltant  force.  We  get  another  equation  by  stating  that  the 
resultant  moment  of  force  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the 
paper  through  the  centre  of  gravity  is  equal  to  the  angular 
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aoMlaratton,  multiplied  by  moment  of  inertia  about  tbls  axis 
tlirongh  the  centre  of  gravity.    I  shall  use  x^  i,  and  x  to  mean 

displacementy  velocity,  and  acceleration,  or  «,  ^,  and  -^. 

Let  p  and  a  have  a  displacement  Xi  downward.  Let  a  be 
displaced  x  downward.  Let  the  pull  in  the  spring  be  Q  =  o^  +  0 
(x  -  Xi)  where  «  is  a  known  constant  {e  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  h 
used  in  Art.  514).  Let  w  be  the  weight  of  the  body.  Then  if  Pq 
and  Q«  be  thp  upward  forces  at  the  ooints  marked  p  and  a,  in  the 
position  ef  equiUbrinm, 

Oo  (•  +  *)  =  wa  and  Po  +  Qo  as  w. 
Hence 

dw 


»•  = 


^4>«»  =  JT?--"W' 


a  + 


0  Q 

Now  o  is  displaced  downwards  — — r*,  +  — —^  «,  so  that 
W-F-Q  =  j(to,  +  «;)^^j^....(2). 


The  body  has  an  angular  displacement  9  clockwise  about  its  centre 
of  mass,  of  the 
inertia  about  o, 


of  mass,  of  the  amount  — --r*    So  that  if  i  is  its  moment  of 


Hence  (2)  and  (3)  give  us,  if  m  stands  for  — ,  and  if  i  =  Mifc<  where 
k  is  the  radius  of  gyration  about  o, 

If  Ati  is  the  radius  of  gyration  about  p,  we  find  that  (4) 
rimplifics  to 

i  +  »2a?  =  ^i,  +»««,....  (6) 
il  n  stands  for  t-     /  —  s  2  ir  x  natural  frequency  and  ^  stands 
for  1  -  r-|.    Call  «  -  aPi  by  the  letter  y,  because  it  is  really  y  that 
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an  obeerrer  will  note,  if  the  framework  and  zoom  and  olMenrer 
have  the  motion  Xi.    Then,  aAff  =  x-Xuorxs=^  +  »i^ 

y  +  «i  +  »"  (y  +  «0  =  «^i  +  i^. 

So  that 

y  +  n-y  =  (i»2  -  1)  «i . . . .  (6); 
or 

al  .. 

y +  t»V  +  ;jt;2«i  =  0 (7). 

Thus  let «,  =s  A  sin.  qt. 

We  are  neglecting  friction  tor  eaae  in  nnderstandinff  our 
results,  and  jet  we  are  assuming  that  there  is  enough  friction  to 
destroy  the  natural  vibration  of  the  body.  We  find  that  if  we 
assume  p  =  a  sin.  qt,  then 

al       ^ 

That  is,  the  apparent  motion  y  (and  this  is  what  the  pointer  of  an 
Ayrton-Perry  spring  will  show ;  or  a  light  mirror  may  be  used  to 

throw  a  spot  of  light  upon  a  screen)  is  v-g  -^ — 9  times  the  aotoal 

motion  of  the  framework  and  room  and  observer.  If  *  j'  is  large 
compared  with  »— for  example,  M  q\B  always  more  than  five  times 

n — we  may  take  it  that  the  apparent  motion  is  ^  times  the  real 

motion,  and  is  independent  of  frequency.  Hence  any  periodie 
motion  whatever  (whose  periodic  time  is  less  than  -^th  of  the 
periodic  time  of  the  apparatus)  will  be  faithfully  indicated. 

Note  that  if  0/  =  k^,  so  that  q  is  what  is  called  the  point  of 
percussion,  Q  is  a  motionless  or  "  steady  "  point.  But  in  practice 
the  instrument  is  very  much  like  what  is  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
Q  is  by  no  means  a  steady  point.  Apparatus  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  used  for  east  and  west,  and  also  for  north  and  south  motions. 

490.  We  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  interrupt  our  account  of 
simple  harmonic  motion  to  speak  a1)out  the  analogiea  between 
linear  and  angular  motion,  although  we  began  to  use  them  in  Art. 
453.  We  see  (Art.  482)  that  any  motion  whatsoever  of  a  rigid  body 
may  be  most  simply  studied  as  a  motion  of  translation  and  a 
motion  of  rotation,  and  we  shall  find  it  best  to  take  the  translational 
motion  of  the  whole  body  as  the  actual  motion  of  its  centre  of 
gravity,  and  Ihe  rotation  as  one  about  an  axis  passing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity.  When  we  do  this,  we  shall  find  the  following 
angular  formula  valuable,  not  merely  for  the  motion  of  a  body 
whose  axis  is  fixed,  but  for  any  motion  whatsoever.  The  only 
point  in  which  the  analogy  between  linear  and  angular  motion 
foils  is  this :  The  moss  or  inertia  of  a  body  is  independent  of  the 
direction  of  motion ;  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  is  usually 
'    different  about  different  axes  of  rotation. 
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COMPABISON  OF  LINEAE  AND  ANGULAB  MOTIONa 

9  =  angular  space. 


f  as  space,  t  =  time. 

9  as  velocity  =  ^,  or  #• 

a  s  acceleration  =  j^  or  7,  or  i. 


m  ss  mass  or  inertia  s  w/f, 

Y  =  force. 

mv  s=  momentum. 

If  a  body  has  two  displacements 
(or  velocities,  or  accelerations,  or 
momenta)  given  to  it  simultane- 
ously, represented  in  magnitude 
and  direction  and  sense  by  o  p  and 
oa,«they  are  equivalent  to  the 
displacement  (or  velocity,  or  ac- 
celeration, or  momentum)  o  r  if  o  p 
and  o  Q  are  the  sides,  and  o  b  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  the 
arrows  being  aU  difluent  or  con- 
fluent. 

Forces  represented  by  op  and 
0  Q  have  a  resultant  o  r. 


•  s  p  -MM. 

Impulse  =  change  of  momentum 


=J'*- 


Average  force  =  change  of  mo- 
mentum -T-  time. 

Work  done  =  force  x  distance. 

Space  average  of  force  =  work 
done  -s-  distance. 

Kinetic  energy,  Jim^. 

Under  uniform  acceleration 
from  rest  at  time  0,  v  s  a<,  <  s 


«  =  angular  velocity  =  ^,  or  i, 
%  =  angular  acceleration  =s  ^,  oi 

if  or  a. 
t  =  moment  of  inertia. 
M  =  moment  of  forces  or  torque. 
Xtf  =  angular  momentum,  usually 

called  moment  of  momentum. 

If  a  body  has  two  angular  dis- 
placements (or  velocities,  or  accele- 
rations, or  momenta  [moments  of 
momentum])  about  the  axes  o  p  and 
o  Q,  and  if  tke  lengths  of  the  lines 
o  p  and  o  o,  represent  these  to  scale, 
and  if  the  arrows  indicate  positive 
direction,  as  that  in  which  a  right- 
handed  screw  moves,  they  are 
equivalent  to  the  angular  displace- 
ment (or  velocity,  or  acceleration, 
or  moment  of  momentum)  repre- 
sented in  axis,  amount  and  sense, 
by  OB. 

Moments  of  force  or  torque 
represented  by  op  and  oq  (the 
direction  of  the  line  being  the  axis 
about  which  the  moments  of  forces 
are  taken,  and  the  sense  of  the 
arrow-heads,  as  in  the  last  case) 
have  a  resultant  o  b 


a  =  M  -M. 

Angular   impulse  =  change 


of 


moment  of  momentum  =  I  m  .  <ft. 


-J" 


Average    torque  =  change 
angular  momentum  •^  time. 

Work  done  =  torque  x  angle 

Angular  average   of  torque 
work  done  -9-  angle. 

Kinetic  energy,  J  i  a^. 


of 
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Simple  harmonic  motion  if  r  is  the  periodic  time,  ▲  U  fhe  amplitnde) 
0  iB  tibe  lead 


r  a  s  A  dn.  {  — '  +  «), 
9ora  =  A — COS.  I — t  +  eh 


a      "41^ 

A  body  moves  backwardfl  and 
forwards  under  the  action  of  a 
vaiiahle  force,  which  is  always 
proportional  to  the  distance  of  the 
body  from  its  middle  position,  and 
which  always  acts  towards  this 
position;  and  if  the  force  at  a 
distance  of  1  foot  is  6  lbs.,  then  the 
time  of  vibration  is  2  x  times  the 
sqiiare  root  of  the  quotient  of  the 
mass  of  the  body  divided  by  5. 


If  m  is  the  mass ;  if  the  force  of 
friction  is  b  times  ike  velocity;  if 
the  constraiaing  force  is  m  * 
distance  from  centre. 


If  a  body  vibrates  about  a  fixed 
axis  under  wo  action  of  the  torque 
(say  from  a  spiral  spring  or  twisted 
wire),  so  f^t  it  is  always  propor- 
tional to  6,  the  angular  displace- 
ment of  the  body  from  its  mean 
position,  and  if  the  torque  ifi  6 
pound-feet  when  the  body  is  1 
radian  from  the  mean  position, 
then  the  time  of  a  vibration  is  2  V 
times  the  square  root  of  the  quotient 
of  the  moment  of  inertia  divided 
by  6. 

If  I  is  moment  of  inertia,  fric- 
tional  torque  is  b  times  the  angular 
velocity.  If  the  constraining  torque 
is  n  times  the  angular  difitanoe 
from  the  mean  position, 


•  or  d  =  A  €~-^  sin.  (o^  +  #) 
where/  =  }  &/m,  or  }  b/i,  and 


sITH^ 


"F< 


A  body  of  mass  m  moves  with 
constant  speed  v.  At  any  instant 
its  momentimi  is  in  the  direction 
o  K,  and  is  represented  to  scale  by 
the  amount  ob.  If  a  centripetal 
force  F  of  constant  amount  is  always 
acting  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion o  E,  the  effect  is  to  make  the 
point  E  travel  with  linear  velocity 
equal  to  p.  That  is,  the  direction 
of  motion  alters  with  an  angular 
velocity  p/mv. 


A  body  whose  moment  of  mo- 
mentum IS  represented  to  scale, 
and  the  direction  of  its  axis  by  o  b, 
is  acted  on  by  a  constant  torque  m, 
which  is  always  about  an  axis  at 
right  angles  to  o  b.  The  effect  is  to 
make  the  point  b  travel  with  linear 
velocity  equal  to  m  ;  that  is,  the 
axis  oB  has  an  angular  velocity 
(towards  the  axis  of  the  torque) 
whose  amount  is  m  -f-  moment  of 
momentum  uk 
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EXEBGISES. 

1.  A  top  (Fig.  351)  rotates  at  r  radians  per  seoond  about  its  axis  o  o. 
The  axis  rotates  (or  precesses)  at  A  radians  ^r  second  in  a  conical  path 
round  the  yertical  o  i.  Bepresent  this  motion  by  one  cone  rolling  on 
another. 


FopM 
Fig.  860. 


Fig.  801. 


Amwer. — li  o  o  is  the  axis  of  the  rolling  cone  of  angular  velocity  r 
of  which  o  I  is  the  slant  side,  if  o  z  is  the  axis  of  a  fixed  cone  of  which  o  i 
is  the  slant  side,  at  any  instant  o  i  is  a  line  in  the  rolUng  cone,  which  is  at 
rest,  and  about  which  it  rotates  with  angular  velocity  «.  Let  2  o  c  =  a,* 
I  o  0  =  i9.  Draw  j  x  and  j  l  at  right  angles  to  o  z  and  o  i.  We  see 
that  J  would  go  into  the  paper  with  the  velocity  A  .  kj,  because  j  is 
moving  in  a  horizontal  circle  whose  fixed  centre  is  k  ;  also  J  goes  into 
the  paper  with  the  velocity  « .  l  j,  because  l  is  fixed ;  and  these  are  equal ; 
so  that  A  .  X  7  s  « •  L  7,  or,  since  x  j  =  o  j  .  sin*  a,  l  i  =  o  j  .  sin.  /3, 


A  sin.  a  =  «  sin.  i9  . 


•  (1). 


Again,  m  about  o  i  is  the  total  spin  of  the  top.    It  has  components 

m  cos.  i9  =  r  about  the  axis  o  c  \  .^x 

m  sin.  jB  or  r  tan.  ^  about  the  axis  o  A  j  *  *  *  *  ^  '' 

if  o  A  is  at  ri^ht  angles  to  o  o ;  and  hence  (1)  may  be  written 

A  sin.  a  =  r  tan.  ^  .  .  . .  (1), 

JO  that  /3  is  now  known.    All  the  lines  drawn  are  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper  at  tb'^  instant. 

2.  If  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  top  about  o  o  is  o  and  about  o  a  is  a^ 
flud  the  resultant  moment  of  momentum. 

Anewer. — o .  r  is  the  moment  of  momentum  about  o  o ;  a  .  r  tan.  ^  is 
the  moment  of  momentum  about  o  a.  The  resultant  has  an  axis  o  h,  its 
amount  being  o  r  .  sec  y.    If  7  is  h  o  o, 

tan.  7  =  Ar  tan.  /3  -i-  0 r  s  a  tan.  ^  -}-  c  .  .  .  .  (8). 

3.  If  the  distance  o  h  represents  the  moment  of  momentum  of  a  top 
about  the  axis  o  h,  and  a  torque  w  h  sin.  a  about  an  axis  at  right  angles 
to  the  paper  tends  to  send  o  h  away  from  o  z,  the  effect  is  to  make  the 
horizontal  velocity  of  the  point  h  at  right  angles  to  the  paper  be  w  A  sin.  a. 
What  is  the  angular  velocity  of  o  h  about  o  1 P 
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Answer, — ^The  point  h  xnoveB  in  a  drdo  of  radius  o  h  .  rin.  s  o  h,  and 
Uie  linear  Telocity  of  h,  or  w  A  sin.  a  divided  by  radina  gires  angnlar 
TBiocity,  or 

w k  Bin«  a  4-  o H  sin.  son, 

or        O   S    ; . or       ; ; .. 

o  H  .  sin  (a  ^  7)  or  .  sec.  y  .  am.  (a  -  y) 

Hence  dor  (sin.  a  -  cos.  a  .  tan.  7)  ss  w  A  sin.  a. 

But  tan.  7  we  found  to  be  a  tan.  fi  -r  0,  and  hence 

Oor  ^sin.  a  -  COS.  a  .  ^  tan.  ^  J  s:  w  A  sin  flu 

But  (1)  gires  us  tan.  $  =s  a  sin.  a/Ty  and  hence 

nor  -  n"  .  COS.  a.AsswA,    0*-0.  —  sec  a .  +  —  sec.  a  =  0 

From  this  we  may  calculate  a,  the  rate  of  precession  of  the  top.  The 
student  will  find  a  value  of  r  for  which  any  processional  motion  is 
impossible,  and  the  top  must  faU.  He  may  also  consider  the  meaning  of 
two  different  real  values  for  n.    We  have  given  this  exercise  because  it 

S'ves  a  good  drilling  in  the  use  of  the  above  rules.    Note  that  a  real  top 
IS  not  an  infinity  sharp  peg.    It  rolls  and  slides  on  the  table,  and  we 
shall  not  consider  this  muoi  more  compUcated  problem. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CENTRIFUGAL     FOBOB. 

491.  Centrifugal  Force. — If  a  body  is  compelled  to  move 
in  a  curved  path,  it  exerts  a  force  directed  outwards  from  the 
centre,  and  its  amount  in  pounds  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
mass  of  the  body  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  feet  per 
second,  and  dividing  by  the  radius  of  the  curved  path.  We 
evidently  get  the  same  answer  if  we  multiply  the  mass  by  the 
radius  and  by  the  square  of  the  angular  velocity  in  radians 
per  second.  Thus,  a  weight  placed  at  the  end  of  an  arm  like 
the  arm  of  a  wheel  exerts  a  pull  in  the  arm.  If  a  body  moves 
round  an  axis  20  times  per  minute  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
3  feet,  you  can  determine  the  centrifugal  force  by  first  finding 
the  velocity  of  the  body  and  using  the  above  rule,  or  you  may 
proceed  as  follows : — ^The  weight  of  the  body  multiplied  by  3 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  20  divided  by  2,937  is  the  centri- 
fugal force. 

Suppose  a  wheel,  whose  total  weight  is  20  tons,  or  44,800 
lbs.,  has  its  centre  of  gravity  0*4  foot  away  from  the  axis — 
that  is,  suppose  the  wheel  to  be  eccentric — then  if  the  wheel 
makes  50  revolutions  per  minute,  the  centrifugal  force  is 
44,800  X  0-4  X  2,500  -f-  2,937,  or  15,253  lbs.— that  is,  681 
tons.  This  force  acts  on  the  bearings  of  the  shaft,  always  in 
the  direction  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wheel. 

492.  Anyone  who  wants  to  get  clear  ideas  about  centri- 
fugal force  ought  to  make  experiments  of  his  own.  XJnfor* 
tunately,  although  there  are  many  toys  made  to  illustrate  the 
efiects  of  centrifugal  force,  we  know  of  only  one  piece  of 
apparatus  which  enables  the  laws  to  be  systematically  experi- 
mented upon.  Fig.  352  is  a  drawing  of  it.  a  represents  a 
little,  flat,  cast-iron  box,  like  a  narrow  drum ;  one  drum-head, 
as  it  were,  being  replaced  by  a  thin  steel  plate,  so  as  to  be 
strong  and  flexible,  b  is  a  glass  tube  which  enters  the  box. 
Mercury  fills  the  box  and  the  tube  to  the  level  6,  and  when  c, 
the  centre  of  the  steel  plate,  is  pulled  or  pushed,  although  wo 
cannot  see  much  yielding  in  c,  we  can  observe  the  mercury 
rise  and  fall  in  the  tube.  There  is  a  screw,  d,  entering  the 
box  at  the  back ;   by  means  of  this  screw  we  can  adjust  the 
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height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  The  box  is  in  the  centre 
of  a  circular  table,  e,  which  can  be  whirled  round  at  any  speed 
we  please,  and  the  tube  is  exactly  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  so 
that  the  height  of  the  mercury  can  be  measured  whatever  be 
the  speed.  Fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  corrugated  plate  at 
0  is  a  long  brass  rod,  f,  which  is  supported  at  J  on  the  end  of 
a  little  rocker,  so  that  it  can  move  backward  and  forward 
with  less  friction  than  if  it  were  made  to  slide  on  a  bearing. 
At  any  place  along  F  we  can  clamp  a  weight,  H,  which  we  may 
alter  as  we  please  from  0*5  to  8  lbs.  We  can  clamp  it  near 
the  axis  or  one  foot  away,  the  radius  of  the  circle  described  by 
its  centre  of  gravity  being  measured  by  the  scale  in  tenths 
and  hundredths  of  feet  marked  on  the  rod.  The  experimenter, 
turning  the  handle  which  drives  the  pulley  g,  keeps  his  eye 
upon  Uie  mercury  level,  and  is  able  to  maintain  a  very  great 
constancy  of  speed.  He  counts  the  revolutions  of  his  hand, 
and  one  of  his  companions  takes  the  time,  so  that  no  speed- 
counter  or  indicator  is  necessary.  Now,  the  centrifugal  force 
due  to  the  rod  and  sliding  weight  causes  o  to  be  pulled  out 
very  slightly,  and  this  causes  the  mercury  to  fall  in  the  tube  ; 
and  it  is  easy  with  a  fixed  vertical  scale  alongside  the  tube  to 
measure  this  rise  and  fall.  We  usually  get  a  spring  balance, 
or  a  cord,  pulley,  and  weights,  and  before  our  experiments 
begin  we  pidl  the  end  of  the  rod  f,  noting  the  height  of  the 
mercury  for  a  pull  of  1  lb.,  2  lbs.,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  we  can 
afterwards  tell  the  value  of  our  scale  measurements.  We  also 
make  a  number  of  experiments  when  the  sliding  weight  is 
removed  from  the  rod  f,  to  tell  us  the  centrifugal  force  of 
everything  else  at  different  speeds,  and  this  we  subtract  from 
our  subsequent  observations.  We  see,  then,  that  we  caa 
measure  the  centrifugal  force,  in  pounds,  of  various  masses, 
from  0-6  to  8  lbs.,  moving  at  any  speed  in  a  circle  whose 
radius  may  be  as  little  as  1*5  inch  and  as  much  as  11*5  inches. 
With  this  instrument  it  is  easy  to  test  the  law  which  is 
usually  given,  and  without  working  with  some  such  instru- 
ment we  question  if  students  are  likely  to  have  any  but  vague 
notions  about  centrifugal  force. 

493.  There  is  another  method  of  experimenting  which 
suggests  itself,  with  apparatus  which  anyone  may  fix  up  for 
himself,  but  it  does  not  give  such  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  law  to  the  person  who  experiments.  In  Fig.  353,  a  is 
a  leaden  ball  at  the  end  of  a  silk  thread,  p  a,  fastened  at  p. 
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A  iM  kept  out  from  its  natural  position  in  the  vertical  by 
means  of  a  horizontal  thread  in  the  direction  A  B.  Now,  if 
we  pass  the  horizontal  thread  A  b  over  a  pulley  and  hang  a 
weight  at  its  end,  we  find  that  the  force 
acting  in  A  B  is  to  the  weight  of  A  as  the 
distance  k  a  is  to  the  distonce  kp.  The 
.  body  A  is  acted  upon  by  three  forces :   its 

\  weight  downwards  in  the  direction  a  a,  the 

\  horizontal  force  a  b,  and  the  pull  in  the  string 

A  A  P.     The  triangle  of  forces  tells  us  that  as 

\  A  K  P  is  a  triangle  whose  sides  A  K  and  K  p 

\  and  PA  are  parallel  to  the  three  forces,  then 

0  ;,  the  horizontal  force,  acting  in  A  b,  is  to  the 
;  •  ®  vertical  force  which  is  the  weigbt  of  A  as 
^  the   distance   K  A  is    to    the    distance  pk. 

Fig.  858.  Suppose,   for  example,  the  weight  of  A   to 

be  4  lbs.,  the  height  P  K  to  be  8  feet,  and 
the  distance  A  K  1  foot,  then  A  K  is  one-eighth  of  K  p,  and  we 
are  sure  that  the  horizontal  force  needed  just  to  keep  a  in 
this  position  is  0*5  Ib.^  for  it  must  be  one  eighth  of  the 
weight  of  A. 

Now,  let  such  a  ball  as  A,  hung  by  a  thread  p  a,  go  round 
and  round  in  a  circle.  Measure,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  k  a, 
the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  k  p,  the  vertical  height  from  the 
ball  to  the  point  of  suspension.  Also  count  how  many  revo- 
lutions the  ball  makes  per  minuta  The  centrifugal  force  is 
now  doing  what  the  horizontal  string  did  before,  and  we 
know  how  much  it  ia  In  fact,  the  centrifugal  force  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  the  ball  by  ka,  the 
radius  of  its  circle,  and  dividing  by  the  vertical  height  k  p. 
You  can  test  if  the  centrifugal  force  law  is  true,  therefore,  by 
means  of  your  measurements. 

Conversely,  if  the  weight  of  the  ball  is  w,  if  a  k  is  r,  if  p  A 

w  t^ 
is  Ij  and  p  k  ia  A,  the  centrifugal  force  is ,  and  we  see  by 

T 

the  triangle  of  forces  that  this  must  be  equal  to  t  w.  Now,  if 
the  time  of  one  revolution  is  t,  then  v  =  2  ir  r  -r  T,  and  hence 
!L^  =  !L?!  becomes  t  =  2ir  a /T. ...  (1) 

A  ball  going    round   in   this  way  is   called   a    conical 
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pendulum,  and  we  have  in  (1)  found  its  periodic  time.  Its 
periodic  time  is  that  of  a  simple  pendulum  (Art.  446)  whose 
length  is  the  same  as  the  h  of  the  conical  pendulum. 

EXERCISES. 

494.  1.  A  pendulum  bob  weighing  20  lbs.  moyea  with  the  Telocity  of  6 
feet  per  second  at  the  middle  of  its  path.  What  force  is  tending  to  make  the 
pendulum  longer,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  bob  P  The  length  of  the 

pendulum  is  16  feet.  Am,,  J^  x  ^  =  1*035  lbs. 

32*2        15 

2.  A  locomotive  wdghing  35  tons  travels  at  50  miles  an  hoar  round  a 
curve  of  2,000  feet  radius.    What  is  the  centrifugal  force? 

Ant,,  2-92  tons. 

3.  The  centre  of  a  ball  of  10  lbs.  is  at  4  feet  from  an  axis,  and  revolves 
at  500  revolutions  per  minute.  What  is  its  centrifugal  force?  Its 
centrifugal  force  is  to  be  balanced  by  those  of  two  balls  attached  to  the 
shaft,  each  of  20  lbs.,  revolving  in  circles  whose  planes  are  4  feet  and 
1  foot  from  the^plane  of  the  first  circle.  At  what  distance  is  each  of 
them  from  the  axisP  Ana,,  3,400 ;  0*4  foot ;  2  feet  nearly, 

4.  The  rim  of  a  pulley  haB  a  mean  radius  of  20  inches ;  its  section  is 
6  inches  broad,  and  average  thickness  \  inch.  If  it  revolves  at  200 
revolutions  per  minute,  what  is  the  centrifugal  force  per  inch  length  of  rim  P 

Ant.,  18-6  lbs. 

5.  A  vehicle  describes  a  horizontal  circle  of  600  feet  radius  with  a 
velocity  of  40  miles  per  hour ;  find  the  direction  of  the  resultant  due  to 
gravity  and  centrifugal  force.  If  it  is  a  railway  of  gauge  1  metre,  how 
much  higher  ought  tiie  outer  rail  to  be  than  the  mner  one  P 

Ant.,  10***  1  with  vertiod ;  6*9  inches. 

6.  A  skater  describes  a  circle  of  100  feet  radius  with  a  velocity  of 
18  feet  per  second ;  what  is  his  inclination  to  the  ice  P  Ant.,  84°. 

496.  7.  The  law  of  energy  states  that  a  body  of  weight  w  and 
mass  M  falling  from  rest  without  friction  alon^  any  path,  at  any  instant 
being  at  the  neight  h  and  having  the  velocity  v,  has  the  sum  of  its 
potential  and  kinetic  energies  constant,  or 

w  A  +  it  ^  ^  =  constant ....  (1). 
Show  from  this  that  force  is  equal  to  mass  multiplied  by  acceleration. 
If  «  is  distance  along  the  path  measured  in  the  direction  of  motion, 

d.K  dm 

differentiating,  we  have w^  .  +Mt«.— .  =  0.      But   -  dhldt  is  sin.  a 

if  a  is  the  inclination  of  the  path  to  the  horizontal,  and    v  =  dtjdt^ 

dv 
and  hence  w  sin.  a  =  mv  ^  . . . .  (2)^ 

«.  «•«-»•  •  *  -  «<^    dt  _dv 

dt         dt    dt      dt 

w  sm.  a  =  M  ^ (3). 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  resultant  force  (w  sin.  a)  acting  on  the  body 
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is  equal  to  the  xate  of  change  per  Becond  of  the  momentum.    If  a  is  90*, 

BO^that  the  body  falls  vertically,  then  -^  is  called  g^  and  (3)  is  merely 

M  =  w/^  . . . .  (4), 

Students  ought  to  familiarise  themselves  with  this  and  other  ways  of  show- 
ing that  the  law  of  energy  leads  to  the  law :  force  =  mass  x  acceleration. 

496.  We  think  that  Newton's  method,  the  Thomson  and  Tait  method, 
is  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  method  of  starting  in  the  study 
of  mechanics.  Every  engineer  ought  to  have  his  t  and  t'  (the  elementary 
treatise),  a  well-thumbed  book.  Nevertheless,  it  is  good  to  look  at  our 
fundamental  notions  from  the  energy  point  of  view.  The  older  proofs 
of  statical  principles  were  based  on  the  idea  of  work,  as  in  our  Chapter 
XI.  Assuming  that  mechanical  energy  is  not  lost  by  conversion  into 
heat  or  other  forms  and  that  a  total  store  remains  constant,  we  get  good 
working  views  of  our  subject.  Underlying  our  notions  are  our  specula- 
tions as  to  how  matter  performs  attractions ;  but  leaving  out  ideas  of 
ethereal  stress  and  strain  energy  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  idea 
that  the  sum  of  the  potential  and  kinetic  energies  of  a  system  remains 
constant,  we  have  a  working  idea  of  great  usefulness.  Unfortunately 
many  men  forget  that  mechanical  energy  may  be  converted  into  heat, 
and  so  they  make  such  mistakes  as  to  calculate  the  foroe  acting  on  a  pile 
being  driven  as  the  space  rate  of  conversion  of  energy. 

497.  Let  us  take  another  example.  If  a  constant  force  f  acts  in  the 
direction  of  motion  of  a  body  for  a  time  It  through  a  space  8«,  increasing 
Its  velocity  from  v  to  «  +  8w,  the  work  done  by  the  force  is  p  .  ^«,  and 
this  is  spent  in  increasing  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  from  ^  011^  to 
\m(v^$vf.    Hence 

OP     »  «=  m»  ^  +  J  m  —  5r  . ,  . .  (1), 

As  we  imagine  ^«,  and  therefore  ^v,  to  be  smaller  and  smaller  without 
limit,  the  last  term  in  (1)  gets  to  be  nearer  and  nearer  0,  and  v  gets  to  be 
better  and  better  represented  by  isjU,    Hence 

or  force  is  equal  to  mass  multiplied  by  acceleration,  or  force  is  the  rate  of 
change  of  momentum. 

498.  8.  So  long  as  we  deal  with  force  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 
a  body,  ttiere  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  law  of  work  or  the 
conservation  of  mechanical  energy  leads  to  the  rule,  "  Force  is  rate  of 
change  of  momentum.**  When  a  point  is  moving  in  a  curved  path,  we 
can  say  that  the  component  of  the  force  in  the  direction  of  motion  is 
equal  to  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  in  the  direction  of  motion.  But 
what  of  the  other  component  at  right  angles  to  this  P  Here  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  that  mere  change  of  direction  of  motion,  and  not  merely  of 
speed,  indicates  that  force  is  acting  on  a  body.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  a  centripetal  foroe  is  necessary  to  keep  a  body 
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moTing  in  a  circle,  and  that  the  body  exercises  a  centrifugal  force  against 
those  constraints  which  compel  it  to  moye  circularly.  When  a  curved 
surface  gradually  changes  the  direction  of  a  moving  body,  these,  two 
forces  act  at  the  point  of  contact.*  To  get  dear  ideas,  consider  the 
conical  pendulum  of  Fig.  354.  The  body  p  revolves  in 
a  circle  at  conntant  speed.  To  keep  it  at  the  constant 
distance  qp  =  r  from  the  centre  a,  we  know  that,  if  it 
were  at  rest,  a  force  'P  must  act.  But  it  is  in  motion, 
and  yet  keeps  out  at  the  distance  r.  There  is  a  centri- 
petal force  whose  amount  is  known  to  us,  w  tan.  a,  and 
it  is  evidently  balanced  by  what  we  can  only  call 
a  centrifugal  force  of  this  amount  which  is  due  to  the 
motion.  Observe  that  we  here  have  a  case  of  centri- 
petal force  acting  on  a  body,  creating  no  increase  of 
kinetic  energy,  and  creating  no  change  of  any  kind  of 
energy,  for  when  p  comes  round  to  the  same  position 
again  everything  is  just  as  before,  although  the  force  has 
been  acting  for  a  whole  roimd.  Mathematically  there  is  no^  great 
difficulty.  We  assume  that  we  have  proved  that  forces  in  directions  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  may  be  studied  independently  and  may  be 
combined  as  vectors.  Consider  circular  motion  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
Constant  speed  v  of  p  means  a  velocity  v  cos.  0  in  the  direction  a  a  and 
-  V  rin.  B  in  the  direction  q  o.    The  two  accelerations  are  -  v  sin.  0  .  a 


.and  -  V  COS.  6  . 


a  being  -3-,  the  angular  velocity,  or  ~. 


II  01  is  the 


mass  of  the  body,  we  know  that  there  are  two  forces  acting  upon  the 

body :  -  mv  sin.  0  .  a  m  the  direction 
Q  A,  -  mv  sin.  0  .  a  in  the  direction 
a  o.  Forces  always  compound  accord- 
ing to  the  vector  law,  as  may  be 
proved  from  the  law  of  work  (see 
Art  495),  and  hence  we  see  that  the 
force  acting  upon  f  in  the  direction 
Fa  is  a  centripetal  force  mvw  or  m 

t^ 

— ,  and  the  acceleration  of  p  is  a  cen- 

tripetal  acceleration  t^/r.  We  have 
seen  (Art.  493)  another  way  of  arriving 
at  the  amount  of  the  acceleration. 
In  the  very  same  way  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  when  a  small  body 
Fig.  866.  moves,  not  merely  in  a  circle,  but  in 

*  People  may  have  notions  of  force  that  seem  to  be  quite  different  from 
a  metaphysical  point  of  view,  but  which  are  really  the  same  mathematically. 
Thus  one  man  puts  it  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  force ;  we  have  only  mass 
X  acceleration.  Anothersays— "  Yes,  we  have  a  centripetal  force ;  say,  acting 
On  a  body  which  is  whirled  round  at  the  end  of  a  string,  but  it  is  not  right  to 
speak  of  the  equal  and  opposite  force,  sometimes  called  centrifugal  force. "  Now, 
if  we  only  think  of  the  body,  it  may  be  enough  to  speak  only  of  centripetal 
force  and  centripetal  acceleration ;  but  a  string  in  tension  is  really  acted  on  by 
equal  and  opposite  forces.  If  one  of  these  is  exerted  towards  the  centre,  the 
otiier  is  exerted  outwards  by  the  body,  and  we  call  it  a  centrifugal  force. 
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ttny  curved  path,  lihe  force  acting  upon  it  has  two  components— one 
in  the  direction  of  the  path,  equal  to  its  mass,  multiplied  by  the  rate 
of  change  of  its  mere  speed ;  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  path, 
equal  to  its  mass,  multiplied  by  its  linear  velocity,  multiplied  by  ito 
angular  yelocily. 

499.  It  is  only  when  we  have  looked  at  the  subject  from  the  energy 
point  of  view,  and  in  many  others  in  which  it  will  strike  a  thought- 
ful student  to  make  experiments,  that  the  beanty  of  Newtou'i 
generallBaiion  comes  home  to  us  and  we  see  how  aU  the  results  of 
observation,  experiment,  and  speculation  are  given  to  us  in  his 
statements.  In  fact,  we  gradually  get  to  know  that,  whether 
acceleratioli  of  a  small  body  is  along  tiie  path  or  at  right  angles  to 
it,  force  is  equal  to  the  vector  rate  of  change  of  momentum.  Now, 
this  is  Newton's  definition  of  force,  and  we  may  begin  our  study 
•of  mechanics  from  this  point  of  view.  But  speomation  of  the 
above  nature  is  very  far  from  being  useless. 

Taking  up  our  subject  from  the  easiest  point  of  view,  accelera- 
tion is  the  time  rate  of  change  of  velocity,  and  force  is  the  time 
rate  of  change  of  momentum.  We  first  consider  acceleration  in 
the  direction  of  motion,  and  then,  if  a  body  changes  the  direction 
of  its  velocity,  the  lateral  rate  of  change  of  velocity  or  lateral 
acceleration  must  be  considered.  A  velocity  is  a  vector  quantity, 
and  velocities  are  added  as  all  vectors  are  added.  A  velocity  of 
6  feet  per  second  eastward,  added  to  a  velocity  of  5  feet  per  second 
soutiiwaurd,  are  equal  to  a  velocity  of  7*070  feet  per  second  south- 
eastward. 

500.  When  I  speak  of  the  motion  of  a  body,  I  usually  mean  the 
motion  of  its  centre  of  mass.  If  a  body  is  at  p  moving  along  a 
curved  path  with  the  conjstant  speed  of  v  feet  per  second,  when  it  is  at  q 
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its  velocity  is  in  a  direction  making,  let  us  say,  an  angle  99  with 
its  old  direction.  In  Ti^,  367  let  o  b  represent  to  scale  the  velocity 
at  p ;  and  let  o  o,  equal  in  len^^,  but  making  an  angle  c  o  b  =  89, 
with  OB,  represent  the  velocity  at  a.  Now,  in  vector  addition, 
OB  +  BC  =  OC;so  that  if  ^^  is  the  time  taken  by  the  body  to 
move  from  p  to  o;  in  that  time  there  has  been  the  lat^al  change  of 
velocity  B  G.  b  o  =  o  b  .  ^0  more  and  more  nearly  as  80  is  made 
smaller  and  smaller,  or  b  o  =  v  .  ^0.  Hence  the  lateral  accelera- 
tion, which  is  lateral  change  of  velocity  divided  by  the  time  of  the 

The  aoademic  person  may  be  quite  right  to  stick  to  his  conventions  as  to 
force,  because  he  never  has  to  think  of  the  medium  (string  or  other)  through 
which  forces  are  ezeorted  when  he  ia  worldng  his  problems.  The  engineer  is 
compelled  to  deal  with  the  larger  question ;  he  very  wisely  converts  all  hie 
dynamical  problems  into  statical  problems,  and  all  his  forces  aie  alwaji 
balanced. 
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ehange,  u  ^  *  ^  ^  ^  *'  *  T*^^  ^  *:  =  ^  ^  curvature,  because 

dQ 
our  definition  of  curvature  is  ^L*     ^^  circle  the  curvature  d9ld9 

happens  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius.  Hence  we  speak 
of  this  acceleration  towards  the  concave  side  of  a  body's  path  as  if 
it  were  moving  in  a  cirde  (curiously  enough,  the  fact  seems  always 
to  be  forgott^  that  Uie  path  is  usually  not  a  circle,  nor  even 
the  very  smaUest  arc  of  a  circle)  of  radius  r  with  a  centripetal 
acceleration  t^lr,*  The  centripetal  force  causing  the  change  of 
motion  is  the  mass  multiplied  by  this.  The  engineer  is  usually 
concerned  with  the  equal  and  opposite  force  which  the  body  exerts 
upon  the  constraints,  and  calls  it  centrifu^  force.  We  see  that 
it  is  mt^lr  or  maV  or  wrtfift^dl,  where  m  is  the  mass  of  the  body 
or  10  is  its  weight  in  pounds  at  London,  r  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  path  in  feet,  v  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  a  the  angular 
Telocity  in  radians  per  second,  n  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute.  Observe  that  if  masses  mi  and  m,  are  attached  to  the 
same  shaft  at  distances  ri  and  r,  from  the  axis,  their  centrifugal 
forces  are  in  the  proportion  of  mi ri  to  m^r^;  if  we  have  half  the 
mass  at  twice  the  distance,  we  have  the  same  centrifugal  force. 

If  a  body  changes  in  its  speed  v,  and  so  has  an  acceleration  in 
the  direction  of  its  path,  its  total  acceleration  is  the  Tootor  ram  of 
the  two  accelerations,  and  the  resultant  force  acting  on  the  body  at 

dv  f^ 

any  instant  is  the  resultant  oi  m  -j-  along  the  path  and  m  ~ 

at  right  angles  to  and  in  the  plane  of  the  path. 

Example, — A  body  of  w  lbs.  is  moving  along  a  curve  with  a 
velocity  v  and  an  acceleration  a  in  the  direction  of  motion;  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  is  r.    What  is  the  total  accelera- 
te* 
tion  and  the  force  causing  it  ?  Here  we  have  —  and  a  two  accelera- 

tions  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  answer  is,  an  acceleration 
V -3  +  a'  in  the  direction  making  an  angle  9  with  the  direction 

of  motion,  where  tan.  tf  =  —  •   Multiply  by  the  mass  w  +  32*2,  and 

we  have  the  total  force. 

501.  Centriftigal  Force  in  Belts  or  Ropes. —In  Fig.  356  let  p  a  be 
a  small  portion  of  a  flexible  body  oiw  .la  lbs. ;  its  centrifugal  force 

•  To  keep  in  our  minds  the  fact  that  all  motion  is  relatlTe,  we  ought  to 
remember  that,  relatively  to  the  body,  other  bodies  have  a  centnfugal 
acceleration.  The  words  *' centripetal"  and  *' centrifugal*'  are  technical 
terms  now ;  their  origins  seem  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  notion 
that  a  curve  has  millions  of  centres.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  mathe- 
maticians to  speak  of  a  small  part  of  a  curve  as  being  an  arc  of  a  circle,  but  the 
engineer  knows  that  it  is  only  in  this  matter  of  curvature  or  rate  of  change 
of  $  with  e  that  it  is  like  an  arc  of  a  circle,  for  he  knows  that  complete 
information  about  the  very,  very  smaUeat  portion  of  any  curve  impbes  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  whole  curve. 
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ifl  ?!«,.!?,  or  !^  «».  ra  .??,  or  ~  ija  .  W.    If  the  tension  u  t  Iba., 
g         r         g  U        g 

we  know  from  Fig.  357  that  T.W  =  -tj8.«e,  flothatT=-«8. 

g      ^  g 

If  a  is  the  section  in  square  feet,  and  /  is  the  tensile  stress  per 
square  foot,  and  w^  is  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  the  mateiial, 

w  =  aw^  T  =  a/;  so  that/=  -*  r*  being  independent  of  the  radius 

of  the  path. 

Example. — ^What  Telocity  will  produce  a  tensile  stress  of 
8,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the  thm  rim  of  a  cast-iron  pulley  P 
Here/  =  3,000  x  144,  and  w,  =  -26  x  1,728.    Hence 

8,000  =  :?«^2  ^  ^  ^  ^^32-2  X  3000 

'  32-2  ^      -26  X  12 

V  =  175  feet  per  second ; 

or,  in  engineers'  language,  a  velocity  of  10,500  feet  per  minnte 

will  produce  what  is  usually  taken  as  the  working  tensile  stress  in 

cast  iron. 

602.  If  the  plane  of  the  path  alters,  if  the  plane  rotates  about  the 
tangent  to  the  path  through  the  angle  d<p  in  the  distance  9t,  then 
dipjds  is  called  the  tortuosity  of  the  path.  When  a  body  moves 
in  a  tortuous  curve  it  Ileis  acceleration  dv/dt  along  the  path  and 
i^Jr,  a  centripetal  acceleration  in  the  plane  of  the  path,  or  the  plane 
of  curvature,  as  it  is  called.  And  if  a  model  made  of  three  very 
short  pieces  of  wire,  o  s,  o  n,  and  o  n,  be  made,  the  angles  between 
OS,  OR,  and  o  n  being  right  angles,  and  if  we  conceive  o  s  to  keep 
parallel  to  the  path  S«,  if  o  b  keeps  pointing  to  the  centre  of  curva- 
ture, then  the  angles  turned  through  about  the  axes  o  k  and  o  b  per 
unit  length  of  the  path  represent  the  curvature  and  the  tortuosity. 
A  student  ouffht  to  make  a  model  of  a  curve  with  wire  and  let  a 
little  frame  like  this  slide  along  it,  and  study  the  matter  for 
himself.  A  spiral  path  in  which  the  curvature  and  tortuosity  are 
constant  is  particularly  interesting.  Ji  we  refer  the  position  of  a 
particle  to  three  axes  of  reference,  its  total  acceleration  at  any 
instant  is  compounded  of  the  three  d^/dfiy  cPy/dfif  dk/dfi.  The 
three  components  of  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  which  are  acting 
are  tn  times  these,  if  m  is  the  mass  or  inertia  of  the  partidd. 
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603.  If  a  wheel  is  fixed  eccentrically  on  its  shaft,  or  if  to  a 
shaft  there  is  attached  any  object  whose  centre  of  gravity  is 
not  exactly  in  the  axis  when  the  shaft  rotates,  centrifugal 
force  causes  pressures  on  the  bearings  of  the  shaft  which 
are  always  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
rotating  mass.  In  this  case  there  is  said  to  be  a  want  of 
balance.  If  you  wish  to  observe  the  effect  produced  by  such 
want  of  balance,  mount  an  axl§  to  which  a  wheel  is  keyed  on 
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any  support  which  is  not  very  firm ;  fix  a  small  weight 
on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  wheel,  and  rotate  it  rapidly. 
Yoti  will  find  that,  even  if  the  weight  is  small,  surprising 
effects  are  produced,  and  show  themselves  in  a  shaking  of 
the  supports ;  and  the  evil  effects  are  four  times  as  great 
at  200  revolutions  per  minute  as  at  100  revolutions  per 
minute.  Centrifugal  force  -  is  proportional  to  the  mass  of 
a  rotating  part  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  its  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

604.  If  a  number  of  bodies  are  attached  to  a  shaft  and  are^ 
whirling  round  with  it,  each  of  them  at  any  instant  exerts  a 
force  on  the  shaft  which  can  be  calculated,  and  the  resultant 
effect  on  the  two  bearings  may  easily  be  determined,  just  as 
easily  as  in  the  static  problem  of  Art.  99.  If  the  axis  of 
rotation  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the 
rotating  parts,  the  pressure  on  one  bearing  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  pressure  on  the  other;  and  by  properly 
placing  the  masses,  the  pressure  on  either  bearing  may  be 
reduced  to  nothing.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  when  two  masses 
are  directly  opposite  to  one  another  on  a  shaft,  their  cen- 
trifugal forces  may  be  made  to  balance  one  another.  When 
not  opposite  they  cannot  be  made  to  balance,  but  two  masses 
may  balance  one  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  resultant 
force  of  the  two.  When  there  is  no  pressure  on  either  of 
the  bearings,  so  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  a,xis,  it  is  said  to  be  the  permanent  axis  of  the 
rotating  masses.  All  axes  of  rotation  in  machines  ought 
to  be  permanent  axes.  When  this  is  the  case  in  a  rotating 
machine,  and  it  is  suspended  by  ropes  and  made  to  work,  there 
are  no  visible  oscillations. 

506.  The  balancing  of  a  machine  consists  in  adding  masses 
in  such  positions,  or  re-arranging  the  positions  of  the 
existing  masses  so  that  the  centrifugal  forces  due  to  their 
rotation  are  just  able  to  balance  the  otherwise  unbalanced 
forces  which  act  on  the  various  shafts.  The  student  will  find 
that  the  study  of  one  problem  in  balancing  will  make  him 
familiar  enough  with  the  method  of  calculation  for  its  applica- 
tion to  almost  any  other  case  which  is  likely  to  occur  in 
practice.  The  most  usual  case  for  the  student  to  take  up  is 
that  of  the  locomotive  engine,  because  want  of  balance  in  the 
locomotive  is  capable  of  producing  very  serious  effects  indeed. 


608 
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Fig.  358  shows  an  electromotor  driving  a  shaft  on  which  a 
number  of  discs  are  keyed.  Weights  may  be  fastened  on 
these  discs ;  the  want  of  balance  is  evident  when  the  shaft 


Fig.  858. 


rotates,  and  students  will  find  it  easy  to  illustrate  how  the 
shaft  may  be  balanced  by  other  weights  properly  pkiced. 
They  will  see  that  when  motions  are  merely  rotatory  we  can 
always  have  a  perfect  balancing  of  machinery. 
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506.  i?«fl»Q»fo.— It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  the  appli- 
cation  of  smtable  balance  weights  is  attended  by  a  sensible  reduction 
of  resistance  on  railways  at  high  speeds.  Locomotive  engines 
mibalanced  cannot  attam  as  high  speeds  as  when  balanced,  with 
the  same  consumption  of  fuel.  There  are  two  separate  sets  of 
unbalanc^  forces  acting  on  the  crank  shaft  of  a  locomotive.  (1) 
The  centrifugal  force  of  the  crank,  crank-pin,  and  as  much  of  the 
connecting-rod  as  may  be  supposed,  roughly,  to  follow  the  path  of 
™  crank-pin  (say  one-half  of  it).  The  mass  or  weight  of  each  of 
these  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
was,  divided  by  the  length  of  the  crank,  gives  the  mass  which,  on 
the  CTank-pm,  would  produce  the  same  centrifugal  force.  Let  this 
weight  be  called  to  lbs.  In  deeigning  engines,  we  consider  half  the 
comiectmg-rod  to  act  as  if  collected  at  the  crank-pin,  the  other  half 
to  be  movmg  with  the  piston.  At  the  end  of  the  stroke,  when  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  centrifuffal  force  is  greatest  and  the 
vertical  component  vanishes,  the  horizontal  pressure  on  the  axle 
caused  by  the  centrifugal  force  is 

io  1^  w  /2irR»\a  1 
32^  •  i  ^'  32^ ("W;  i  °'  *^^*  -^  2937, 
B  l>ein^  the  length  of  the  crank  in  feet,  and  n  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute,  p)  We  have  the  force  due  to  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  redprooatmg  mass,  including  piston,  piston-rod, 
slide,  and  the  second  half  of  the  connecting-rod.  The  loss  of 
momentum  is  most  rapid  lust  at  the  end  of  the  stroke ;  and  as  loss 
of  momentum  per  second  is  what  we  call  force,  the  force  acting 
on  the  axle  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  due  to  tlds  cause  is  easily 
found,  and  proves  to  be 

WBn*  +  2,937 

where  w  is  the  weight  of  the  total  reoiprooating  mass. 

Now  a  weight  tri,  or  weights  whose  sum  is  Wi,  may  be  placed 
on  the  driving-wheel  or  wheels  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis,  such 
that  the  centrifugal  force  of  fl^i  may  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
above  forces.    This  leads  to 

wir  =  WB  +  wb; 

and  if  we  assume  any  distance,  r,  we  can  oalonlate  the  balance 
weight  or  weights,  wi, 

607.  Now,  for  the  axis  to  be  pennanent  in  inside-cylinder  engines, 
Wi  must  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  each  wheel,  invertely 
proportumal  to  the  distances  of  the  wheeU  from  the  erank.  For 
outside-cylinder  engines  we  get  balance  weights  for  the  two  wheels 
whose  difference  is  tc^,  and  they  are,  as  before,  inversely  proportional 
to  the  distances  from  the  wheels  to  the  crank  in  question.  Hence, 
a  consideration  of  each  cylinder  gives  two  balance  weights,  one 
usually  much  smaller  than  the  other.  As  the  cranks  are  at  right 
angles,  the  balance  weights  ought  to  be  90°  apart  on  each  wheel. 
Instead  of  using  these  two,  we  can  use  one  weight  placed  between 
their  positions,  so  that  its  centrifugal  force  is  the  resultant  of 
theirs,  llius,  if  we  found  20  lbs.  and  6  lbs.  for  the  two  placed  at 
Uie  same  distance  from  the  axis  but  90*  apart,  make  o  a  equal  20, 
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aild  o  B,  at  right  angles  to  o  A,  equal  to  6  according  to  any  scale ; 
.  complete  the  pcurallelogram,  and  o  c  represents  on  the  same  scale 
the  weight  which  will  replace  them.  It  ought  to  be  placed  at  just 
the  same  distance  from  the  axis  as  they  were  supposed  to  be 
placed;  and  in  position  it  makes  the  angle  aoc  with  the  kurger 
weight.  In  this  case  it  will  be  found  that  20*88  lbs.  placed  18*3'* 
from  the  position  which  the  weight  of  20  lbs.  might  have  occupied 
will  be  required  to  replace  the  two. 

608.  It  often  happens  in  outside-cylinder  engines  that  the 
distance  from  one  wheel,  ot  rather  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
balance  weight,  to  the  crank,  is  so  little  that  the  corresponding 
weight  for  the  other  wheel  is  very  small,  and  may  even  be  neglected. 
In  inside-cylinder  engines  it  will  be  found. that,  whereas  the  cranks 
are  at'  right  angles  to  one  another,  the  balance  weights  on  the  two 
wheels  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis  to  the  cranks  are  often  only 
50*"  apart.  In  inside-cylinder  engines  with  coupled  wheels  the 
outtieUf  coupling  rods  and  cranks  are  usuallif  made  to  balance  the  inside 
moving  parts.  These  engines  work  very  smoothly  indeed.  Outside- 
cylinder  engines  with  coupled  wheels  are  very  unstable,  from  the 
use  of  small  wheels  requiring  very  rapid  revolution  of  the  crank 
axle;  from  the  cylinders  being  faxther  apart  than  usual,  so  that 
the  coupling-rods  may  have  room,  ana  from  the  number  of 
reciprocating  parts  being  increased.  The  conditions  seem  to  admit 
of  no  remedy  for  these  defects.  The  balance  weight  ought  to  be 
distributed  over  two  or  three  of  the  spaces  of  the  wheel,  that  the 
tire  may  not  be  unduly  strained. 

609.  We  have,  then,  the  following  easy,  approximately  correct 
roles  for  locomotives : — If  n  is  len^  of  crank,  r  the  distance  of 
centres  of  gravity  of  every  balance  weight  from  centres  of  wheels, 
e  the  distance  apart  of  the  centre  Unes  of  cylinders,  d  the  distance 
apart  of  the  wheels  or  centres  of  gravity  of  the  balance  weights, 
IT  the  total  weight  of  crank  (referred  to  the  pin),  pin,  connecting- 
rod,  piston,  slide,  and  piston-rod,  a  the  angle  which  the  position  of 
centre  of  gravity  of  balance  weight  makes  with  near  crank : 

(1)  Inside-cylinder  engines  with  uncoupled  wheels.     Each 

balance  weight  =  -^  J 2 rf2~+~2?,  tan.  a  =  ,  ~    ;  so  that  A  is 

easily  obtained  from  a  book  of  tables. 

(2)  Outside-cylinder  single  engines  with  uncoupled  wheels. 

Bach  balance  weight  =  -^,  A  =  180° ;  so  that  in  this  cd3ie  the 

balance  weight  is  placed  exactly  oppoisite  to  the  crank. 

(3)  Inside-cylinder  engines  with  wheels  coupled.  Find  by 
rule  (1)  if  the  weight  of  the  coupling-rods,  etc.,  is  too  great.  If  so, 
let  counter  weights  equal  to  the  difference  be  placed  opposite  the 
outside  cranks.  If  too  small,  the  difference  must  be  made  up  with 
balance  weights,  as  in  rule  (1).  The  positions  of  the  outside 
cranks  are  found  by  rule  (1). 

(4)  Outside-cylinder  coupled  engines.  Find  levolving  weight 
of  coupling-rods,  etc.,  for  each  wheeL    Also  find  iom  of  the  weight 
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'  of  the  piston,  rod,  slide,  and  half  connecting-rod.  Divide  this 
latter  among  the  wheels,  adding  the  given  revolving  weight 
already  on  them.  Let  this  be  used  on  each  wheel  according  to 
rule  (2). 

510.  We  have  dwelt  upon  these  practical  rules  for  balancing  in 
locomotives,  because  they  give  good  illustrations  of  centrifugal 
force.  But  Uie  student  ought  clearly  to  see  that  it  is  only  when  a 
body  rotates  about  an  axis  that  we  can  exactly  balance  the  forces. 
A  body  with  reciprocating  motion  can  only  be  balanced  by 
another  body  with  a  reciprocating  motion ;  and  hence  it  is  that, 
after  much  expense  and  quarrelling  with  persons  complaining  about 
the  vibration  of  their  houses,  many  electric  lighting  companies  have 
discarded  reciprocating  steam-engines,  replacing  them  with  steam 
turbines.  In  Arts.  427  and  429  we  give  the  principles  on  which  the 
subject  may  be  studied.  I  give  practical  examples  of  their  use  in 
my  book  on  steam,  gas,  and  oil  engines.  In  that  book  I  give  the 
more  exact  constructions,  which  are  so  commonly  taught  now  to 
advanced  students,  to  find  the  forces  at  the  ends  of  a  connecting- 
rod  for  any  position.  It  seems  never  to  strike  a  student  or  lus 
teacher  that  such  elaborate  calculations  may  possibly  not  give  a 
very  different  result  from  what  they  may  obtain  by  the  simple 
assumption  like  what  I  have  stated  above.  One  of  my  students 
has  made  the  comparison.  His  three  weeks'  constructionB  to  find 
tiie  forces  acting  on  the  frame  of  a  Willans  engine,  the  turning 
moment  on  the  crank  shaft,  etc.,  nowhere  differ  appreciably  in 
their  results  from  those  obtained  by  assuming  that  half  the  mass 
of  the  connecting-rod  has  the  motion  of  the  cross-head,  and  the 
other  half  that  of  the  crank  pin.  The  very  much  more  important 
matter,  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  rod  upon  its  strength  as  a 
laterally  loaded  stmt,  seems  never  to  engage  much  attention. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  A  crank  pin  4  mches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  long  hem  to  be 
balanced.  If  the  length  of  crank  be  9  inches,  and  the  balance  weights 
are  placed  directly  opposite  each  crank  arm,  find  the  weights,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  each  being  6  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  cnmk  shaft 

Ans.,  16*24  lbs. 

2.  A  shaft  1b  in  balance  under  the  action  of  three  weights,  one  of  300 
lbs.,  at  a  distance  of  12  inches  from  the  axis;  another  of  100  lbs.,  at  a 
distance  of  20  inches  from  the  axis,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  30  inches  to 
the  right  of  the  first.  How  much  must  the  third  weight  be,  and  where  must 
be  its  position  along  the  shaft,  if  its  distance  from  the  axis  is  28  inches  ? 

Ans.f  67*1  lbs.;  37.5  inches  to  left  of  first  weight. 

3.  In  a  locomotive  the  distance  between  the  centre  lines  of  the 
cylinders  is  27^  inches.  Balance  weights  are  fixed  at  a  horizontal 
distance  apart  of  59  inches,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  describing  a 
circle  of  55  inches  diameter.  If  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  masses 
for  each  cylinder  be  400  lbs.,  and  the  stroke  be  25  inches,  find  the 
position  and  magnitude  of  balance  weights  to  counteract  the  horizontal 
and  alternating  firoe  and  couple. 

Am.,  At  160**  with  near  crank ;  142  lbs.  each. 
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4.  In  a  Bteam-engine  the  piston  at  the  beginning  of  its  stroke  is 
exposed  to  a  total  effectiye  steam  pressure  of  2,000  Ihs.,  but  the  inertia  of 
the  piston  is  such  that  the  thrust  of  the  piston-rod  is  only  1,600  lbs. 
The  speed  of  the  engine  is  now  raised  until  it  becomes  half  as  great  again 
as  before,  while  the  steam-pressure  is  unchanged.  What  is  the  thrust  of 
the  piston-rod  P  Ana.,  1,100  lbs. 

5.  An  engine  is  making  150  revolutions  per  minute.  What  is  the 
acceleration  of  the  piston  at  the  commencement  of  each  stroke,  the 
connecting-rod  being  4  feet  long  and  the  crank  9  inches  P 

Afu.,  223 ;  153. 

6.  The  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  a  steam-engine  ia 
equivalent  to  3  lbs.  ^er  square,  inch  of  the  area  of  the  piston.  If  the 
length  of  crank  be  9  inches,  find  how  much  the  initial  effective  pressure 
is  reduced  by  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts  when  the  crank  makes 
70  revolutions  per  minute,  the  obliquity  of  the  connecting-rod  being 
neglected.  Ana.  3*8  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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SPRINGS. 


511.  Any  contrivance  which  can  store  energy  as  strain 
energy,  and  give  it  out  again  readily,  is  a  spring.  Hence,  any 
tie-bjir  or  strut,  any  beam — ^in  fact,  any  object  whatsoever  is  a 
spring.  The  term  is,  however,  generally  applied  only  to  such 
objects  as  can  be  changed  in  shape  very  much  without  fracture. 

A  tie-rod  of  indiarubber  can  be  stretched  to  eight  times  its 
old  length,  again  and  again,  without  hurt ;  whereas  a  tie-rod 
of  the  best  steel  can  only  be  stretched  to  ^th  of  its  old 
length,  again  and  again,  without  hurt. 

Hence  the  indiarubber  tie-rod  or  a  strut,  may  be  called 
a  spring,  just  like  the  spiral  spring ;  but  it  would  not  be  ric(ht 
to  speak  of  a  tie-rod  or  strut  of  steel  as  a  spring.  The  differ- 
ence is,  however,  only  one  of  degree,  and  indeed,  a  mine  cage 
suspended  by  a  steel  rope  half  a  mile  long  vibrates  up  and 
down  just  as  if  hung  from  any  ordinary  spring. 

512.  Springs  are  almost  always  used  as  reservoirs  of  energy 
— that  is,  as  hydraulic  accumulators  are  used,  or  fly-wheels  of 
steam-engines,  or  cisterns  of  water,  or  electric  accumulators. 

The  mainspring  of  a  clock  or  watch  takes  a  store  of  energy 
in  winding-up,  and  gives  it  out  gradually  for.  about  twenty- 
four  hours  in  unwinding.  A  bow  gets  gradually  a  store  of 
energy,  which  it  gives  out  rapidly  when  the  arrow  is  set  free. 
A  buffer-stop  spring  stores  up  all  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  train, 
and  the  stiffer  it  is  the  more  quickly  will  it  store  the  energy, 
and  therefore  the  more  suddenly  will  the  train  be  brought  to 
rest.  Ordinary  buffer  springs  are  continually  storing  up  and 
giving  out  energy,  equalising  only  gradually  the  velocities  of 
the  two  railway  carriages,  so  that  if  one  gets  a  sudden  change 
of  velocity,  the  other  shall  only  be  affected  gradually.  In  the 
same  way,  when  any  two  objects  have  a  springy  connection,  if 
one  of  the  objects  alters  its  velocity  suddenly,  the  other  alters 
its  velocity  in  consequence  only  gradually.  These  are  cases  in 
which  A  fiqpring  is  used  to  prevent  shocks,  or,  as  we  may  put 
it,  a  spring  is  used  to  lengthen  the  time  of  a  blow,  and  there- 
fore to  diminish  the  average  force  of  a  blow. 

513.  Now  there  are  several  distinct  cases  here  to  consider. 
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I.  A  body  of  mass  b,  moving  with  velocity  v^,  overtakes  a 

body  A,  moving  with  velocity  v  .     The  buffer  between  them  is 

strained  until  they  move  with  the  same  velocity.  If  the 
common  velocity  then  is  v, 

Bt;    +  At, 

— ^ =  V. 

A  -h   B 

The  energy  now  stored  up  in  the  spring  is — 

fBi;2   +  AAt;2_  J(A  +  B)t^. 

In  ca«e  the  bodies  b  and  a  are  themselves  elastic,  they  them* 
selves,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  act  as  buffers,  and  less 
energy  is  shored  in  the  buffer  itself.  Also  as  changes  of  shape 
are  usually  accompanied  by  friction,  some  of  the  energy  is 
wasted.  If  no  energy  were  wasted,  the  two  objects  would 
keep  going  faster  and  slower  relatively  to  one  another,  as  the 
spring  was  compressed  and  extended,  and  to  some  extent  this 
does  go  on  after  the  blow ;  but  these  vibrations  are  usually 
rapidly  stilled  as  the  energy  is  wasted  in  friction,  partly,  as 
we  have  already  said,  in  the  buffer  spring  itself,  and  partly  by 
friction  opposing  generally  the  motion  of  the  bodies. 

II.  If  one  of  the  bodies,  a,  is  fixed  to  the  earth,  then  the 
mass  of  A  may  be  regarded  as  infinite  ;  v  and  v  in  the  above 

calculation  become  0,.but  the  same  reasoning  applies  as  before. 

III.  Two  carriages,  a  and  b,  are  fit  rest  connected  by  a 
spring.  A  is  made  suddenly  to  move  through  a  distance  a. 
Now  if  the  spring  were  infinitely  stiff,  b  would  just  as  suddenly 
move  through  the  same  distance  a.  As  the  spring  is  less  and 
less  stiff,  b  moves  over  the  distance  a  with  less  and  less 
suddenness,  because  the  kinetic  energy  which  must  eventually 
bo ,  given  to  B  is  suddenly  stored  in  the  spring,  but  is  only 
gradually  given  to  b  by  the  spring.  If  there  is  no  friction,  b 
will  be  left  vibrating.  If  there  is  no  friction  opposing  b's 
motion,  but  there  is  friction  due  to  change  of  shape  of  the 
spring,  B  will  vibrate  and  gradually  come  to  rest. 

If  there  is  friction  opposing  b's  motion,  but  there  is  no 
friction  in  the  spring,  the  store  of  energy  in  the  spring  is 
greater  than  before.  B  must,  of  course,  come  to  rest.  With 
friction  in  the  spring,  b  will  more  rapidly  come  to  restb 
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In  all  these  cases,  b  comes  to  rest  at  the  distance  a  from 
its  old  position. 

IV.  As  in  the  last  case — but  A  moves  suddenly  through  a 
distance  a,  and  after  a  short  time  T  is  moved  suddenly  back 
to  its  old  position. 

(I)  If  T  is  exceedingly  small,  b  does  not  move. 
)  (2)  If  T  is  great,  b  moves  as  described  in  III.,  and  repeats 
its  motion  in  the  reversed  direction. 

(3)  If  T  is  neither  too  greiat  nor  too  small,  b  has  a  motion 
intermediate  between  the  (1)  and  (2)  described  motions. 

.  (4)  If  A^s  motion  is  quickly  vibrating  through  the  ampli- 
tude a,  b  gets  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  same  period;  but 
superimposed  on  this  is  the  natural  vibratory  motion  of  a 
period  which  depends  on  the  stiffness  of  the  spring  and  the 
mass  of  b;  the  natural  vibrations  will  die  away  2  there  is 
friction. 

514.  It  is  well  worth  while  for  a  student  to  illustrate  this  last 
case  by  means  of  a  model  The  crank  Q,  Fi^.  359,  is  turned 
round  regularly ;  if  this  is  done 
by  hand,  a  fly-wheel  ought  to  be 
used  to  give  steadiness  of  motion. 
By  means  of  a  connecting-rod,  p 
gets  an  up  and  down  motion 
which,  diminished  in  the  ratio 
oa/op,  is  given  to  a  ;  this  creates 
a  forced   vibration  in   b.      The 

natural  vibration   of  b,  when       

a  is  not  moving,   ought  previ-  pig.  sso. 

ously.to  have  been  studied — (1), 

when  there  is  very  little  friction,  and  b  goes  on  vibrating  with 
nearly  the  same  amplitude  for  a  long  time ;  (2)  when  there  is 
fluid  friction,  b  vibrating  in  a  vessel  of  water.  In  this  case 
there  is  really  a  change  of  inertia  difficult  to  calculate;  the 
water  being  set  in  motion.  The  amplitude  of  b's  motion  gra- 
dually diminishes  because  of  friction.  When  A  suddenly  begins 
to  vibrate,  b  may  have  a  large  natural  vibration,  but  this 
gradually  gets  destroyed  by  friction,  just  as  if  there  were  no 
forced  vibration.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  forced  vibration 
only,  and  assume  no  friction.  Let  A  vibrate  with  f  times  the 
frequency  of  the  natural  vibrations,  and  let  a's  amplitude  be  1. 
Then  the  amplitude  of  b's  motion  will  be  as  follows :  when 
there  is  no  friction  B  moves  synchronously  with  A,  so  that  B 
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is  at  the  top  when  A  is  at  the  top,  or  else 
(and  this  is  indicated  with  a  —  sign)  B  is  at 
the  bottom  when  a  is  at  the  top. 

To  porove  thicr,  let  w  be  the  weight  ia 
Ihs.  of  B,  80  that  its  mass  is  w/^.  As 
before,  a  better  approximation  to  accuracy 
is  obtained  by  letting  w  include  one- 
third*  of  the  weight  of  the  spring.  Let 
the   spring  be  sudi  that  a  loroe^  I  lb. 

w 
elongates  it  h  feet.    Then  -  x  the  accelera* 

9 
tion  IS  the  force  in  the  spring;  and  if  d?  is 
the  distance  in  feet  of  the  body  below  its 

w    d^ 
position  of  equilibrium,  -  ^  T  -  ^   i^    the 

extra  elongation  of  the  sfoingwhen  there  is 
this  aocelmti(m.  But  if  b  is  a;  feet  below, 
and^  if  A  is  y  feet  below  their  positions  of 
equilibrium,  then  g  —  ^  is  tb^"  extra  elonga- 
tion, and  hence 

.w  (fix 


-  h- 


9 


5F  =  '-«'- 


(1), 


-^*«- 


^Ay....(2). 


Letting  n^  =  -^,  we  see  that  n  diyided  by 

2v  is  the  natural  frequency  of  yibration. 
As  in  Art.  19,  if  we  introduce  our  force  of 
friction  equal  to  b  iimee  the  velocity,  naing 
2  F  for  bfffwf  we  have 

ePx  dx 

_  +  2p-  +  ««a;  =  «V....(8). 

By  putting  y  =  a  sin.  qt,  it  is  easy  to  find 
the  forced  vibration.  For  simpUdfy,  if  wt 
let  F  =  o,  then 

Table  XII.  is  obtained  by  letting  g'/n  be  called/. 
Note  in  the  model  and  from  the  tabled 
numbers  that  when  the  forced  frequency  is 
a  small  fraction  of  the  natural,  the  forced 
vibration  of  b  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
motion  of  the  point  of  support  A ;  the  spring 

*  Let  the  student  prove  that  ^  of  the  weight  ol 
the  spring  is  to  be  t^ken  and  not  \  of  it. 
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and  B  move  like  a  rigid  body.  When  the  forced  frequency 
is  increased,  the  motion  of  B  is  a  faithful  magnification  of 
a's  motion.  As  the  forced  gets  nearly  equal  to  the  natural, 
the  motion  of  b  is  an  enormous  magnification  of  a*s  motion. 
There  is  always  some  friction,  and  hence  the  vibratipn  cannot 
become  infinite.  When  the  forced  frequency  ia  greater  than 
the  natural,  b  is  always  a  half-period  behind  a,  being  at  the 
top  of  its  path  when  A  is  at  the  bottom.  When  the  forced  is 
many  times  the  natural,  the  motion  of  b  gets  to  be  very  small ; 
it  is' nearly  at  rest. 

515.  Men  who  design  Earthquake  recorders  try  to  find  a 
steady  point  which  does  not  move  when  everything  else  is 
moving.  For  up  and  down  motion,  observe  that  in  the  last 
case  just  mentioned  b  is  like  a  steady  point. 

When  the  forced  and  natural  frequencies  are  nearly  equal 
we  have  the  state  of  things  which  gives  rise  to  resonance  in 
acoustic  instruments ;  which  causes  us  to  fear  for  suspension 
bridges  or  rolling  ships. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  simple  statement  of  the 
problem,  "  How  do  springs  prevent  shocks  ? "  presents,  when 
we  consider  it  very  carefully,  many  quite  different  problems. 
It  is  worth  while  observing  carefully  the  up  and  down  motion 
of  the  body  b  of  a  waggon  on  the  street  when  the  wheels  a 
go  up  and  down  over  tibe  stones.  But  we  can  study  the  sub- 
ject better  perhaps  in  the  model.  We  see  that  although  a 
spring  connection  between  A  and  B  does  prevent  shocks,  the 
motion  of  B  may  be  dangerously  great.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  an  earthquake  occurs  it  does  not  always  do  to  merely 
have  an  elastic  connection  between  the  ground  and  the  house, 
as  the  earthquake  leaves  a  Japanese  house  vibrating  sometimes 
80  much  as  to  give  quite  a  sea-sick  feeling  to  the  inhabitants. 

We  see  that  in  all  cases,  unless  there  is  friction  opposing 
vibration  of  the  body  b — whether  this  friction  exists  in  the 
parts  of  the  spring  itself,  or  more  directly  opposes  the  motion 
of  B — ^there  will  be  vibrations,  sometimes  dangerously  large  in 
amplituda  When  by  means  of  the  spring  connection  we  seek 
to  diminish  shocks,  friction  may  be  introduced  by  some  dash- 
pot  arrangement,  which  may  consist  of  a  porous  piston  moving 
in  a  cylinder  filled  with  water  or  oil ;  or  the  piston  may  hb 
solid,  and  there  may  be  a  pipe  and  cock  connection  between 
the  opposite  sides  of  it.  Here  the  friction  is  mostly  fluid 
friction.      If  it  were  all  fluid  friction,  there  would   be  no 
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opposition  to  motion — there  would,  in  fact^  be  no  friction — if 
the  motion  were  slow ;  the  friction  la  greater  and  greater  as  the 
motion  is  quicker  and  quicker.  The  friction  Jbetween  the  plates 
of  a  carriage  spring,  which  rub  together  every  time  the  spring 
is  changed  in  shape,  is  solid  friction,  which,  if  anything,  is 
probably  greater  for  slow  motions  than  for.  quick  motions. 
In  all  cases  when  vibrations  are  to  b^  stilled  it  is  better  that 
the  friction  should  be  of  the  nature  of  fluid  friction,  but  this 
is  not  always  convenient.  Its  effect  in  stilling  vibrations  may 
very  readily  be  studied  in  the  laboratory.  It  will  be  found 
that  by  adjusting  the  cock  of  this  dash-pot  we  can  vary  at 
will  the  rate  of  stilling  of  the  vibrations  of  even  very  large 
masses,  so  that  after  a  shock  through  the  spring  the  body  B 
may  vibrate  for  a  long  time  before  it  comes  to  rest,  or  it  may 
come  to  rest  after  one  slow  lurching  motion  only.  Now,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  that  a  dash-pot  arrangement,  or  any 
other  arrangement  for  introducing  fluid  friction,  will  not 
affect  the  static  law  of  the  spring  in  any  way.  It  may  be 
introduced  on  spring  balances  which  are  required  to  measure 
forces  accurately,  for  example.  But  the  sort  of  friction  we 
find  in  carriage  springs  is  very  different.  Here  the  plates  of 
which  the  spring  is  made  rub  on  one  another,  and  there  is 
solid  friction,  and  such  a  spring  as  this  cannot  be  used  for 
spring  balances.  The  law  of  the  spring  is  altered ;  we  cannot 
depend  upon  the  spring  for  measuring  forces  if  there  is  any 
place  where  rubbing  of  solids  takes  place.  Such  springs  are 
never  used  for  purposes  of  measurement ;  they  are  only  used 
for  preventing  shocks. 

516.  Springs  are  of  many  different  forms ;  they  are  used  as 
small  as  balance  springs  in  watches,  and  they  are  sometimes 
so  large  as  we  see  them  in  some  buffer  and  locomotive  springs. 
The  following  list  is  not  given  as  by  any  means  an  exhaustive 
one : — 

I.  Cylindric  spiral  springs,  subjected  to  axial  loading. — In 
these  it  will  be  found  that  the  wire,  whether  round  or  nearly 
square  in  section,  is  twisted  like  an  ordinary  revolving  shaft 
transmitting  power,  and  the  strain  is  one  of  torsion  in  the 
material. 

Examples, — Most  forms  of  spring  balance  and  dynamo- 
meters ;  the  springs  of  indicators ;  many  railway  carriage  and 
tram-car  springs ;  safety-valve  springs  for  marine  and  loco- 
motive boilers. 
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n.  Cyli^dric  spiral  springs,  subjected  to  a  torque  about 
the  axis : — In  these  it  will  be  found  that  the  material  is  sub- 
jected everywhere  to  bending. 

Exomvples. — ^The  balance  springs  of  the  best  chronometers ; 
the  springs  used  as  elastic  joints  between  two  lengths  of 
small  shafting. 

III.  Flat  spiral  springs,  subjected  to  a  torque  about  the 
asis. — In  these  it  will  be  found  that  the  material  is  subjected 
to  bending. 

Eoccmiples. — ^The  main  and  balance  springs  of  watches  and 
many  clocks ;  the  springs  used  in  nearly  all  contrivances 
which  require  to  be  wound  up,  or  wherever  a  large  reservoir 
of  energy  is  required  in  a  small  space. 

IV.  Nearly  straight  strips  of  material  subjected  to  bend- 
ing.— These  are  used  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  sometimes  in 
one  piece,  as  in  the  Hmb  of  a  tuning-fork. 

V.  More  or  less  flat,  or  corrugated,  circular,  or  of  other 
outline,  fixed  or  only  supported  at  three  or  more  points  at  the 
edges. 

VI.  Indiarubber  springs,  usually  subjected  to  merely  ten- 
sion or  compression,  now  being  used  largely  for  tram-cars. 
In  aU  the  above  cases  there  is  an  absence  of  solid  friction. 

VII.  Tho  Ayrton-Perry  spring,  used  in  indicating  the 
amount  of  a  force  by  a  large  relative  rotation  of  a  pointer. — 
It  will  be  found  that  the  material  in  these  springs  is  subjected 
to  a  combination  of  bending  and  twisting  strains.  The  Ayrton- 
Perry  twisted  strip,  in  which  a  very  small  elongation  is  accom- 
panied by  great  relative  rotation. 

VIII.  More  or  less  straight  strips  of  material  subjected  to 
bending  (like  IV.),  a  number  of  pieces  being  used  in  one 
spring,  these  pieces  rubbing  on  one  another.  When  bending 
occurs,  this  introduces  solid  friction. 

Examples, — Locomotive,  waggon,  and  carriage  springs, 
and  nearly  all  the  large  springs  used  for  minimising  shocks,  as 
buffer-stop  springs. 

IX.  Gases  in  closed  vessels,  the  volume  of  which  may  be 
altered,  as  in  the  air-chamber  of  some  force-pumps ;  the 
cylinder  and  piston  air-spring. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  functions  of  springs 
cannot  be  specified  in  a  few  words.      Springiness  comes  in 
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nsef  ally  in  the  packing-rings  of  pistons,  and  .  in  packing 
generally,  to  produce  a  good  fit  between  pieces  which  rab 
on  one  another ;  in  spring  split  rings,  as  washers,  which 
prevent  a  nut  from  becoming  loose ;  when  a  springy  piece  of 
material  is  used  between  two  more  rigid  pieces  which  are 
bolted  together,  to  give  a  uniform  bearing  without  undue 
strains  in  the  nuts.  When,  in  fact,  we  discuss  the  elasticity 
of  material  generally,  we  see  that  everything  in  nature  is  a 
spring,  and  performs  most  of  its  functions  in  nature  by  means 
of  this  elastic  property. 

517.  The  main  uses  to  which  springs  are  put  are  these : — 

1.  Lengthening  impacts,  so  as  to  diminish  the  forces  of 
blows,  and  therefore  absorbing,  and  in  these  cases  usually  also 
dissipating  energy. 

2.  Regulating  motion — ^that  is,  preventing  large  fluctua- 
tions in  speed  in  driven  pieces  of  machinery.  This  is  not  a 
common  use  of  springs,  because  of  the  waste  of  energy. 

3.  As  reservoirs  of  energy. 

4.  Regulating,  as  in  watches  and  clocks. 

5.  As  measurers  of  force. 

,    6.  As  measurers  of  distance. 
7.  As  measurers  of  angles. 

518.  The  Best  Materials  to  Use  in  Springs! — ^A  spring's 
usefulness  depends  primarily  on  its  being  a  reservoir  of  energy. 
In  the  first  two  cases  of  the  preceding  table  this  capacity  for 
storage  of  energy,  and  of  course  cheapness  and  ease  of  manu- 
facture, ought  to  settle  for  us  the  material  of  which  a  spring 
should  be  made.  In  the  other  cases  we  must  also  consider 
the  question  of  perfect  or  imperfect  elasticity  and  viscosity  of 
the  material.  First,  then,  as  to  the  energy  which  may  be 
stored. 

The  energy  which  must  be  given  to  distort  a  spring  before 
it  takes  a  permanent  set  is  called  its  resilience. 

Now,  it  will  be  shown  in  Art.  535  that  in  all  springs  sub- 
jected to  bending,  as  springs  of  classes  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  and  8,  the 
resilience  per  unit  volume  of  the  material  depends  upon  the 
resilience  per  cubic  inch  of  the  material  when  subjected  to 
compressive  or  tensile  force,  and  this  is  f^  -r  2  B  in  inch- 
pounds,  where  /  is  the  greatest  tensile  or  compressive  stress 
which  the  material  will  stand  without  taking  a  set,  and  B  is 
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Young's  modulus  of  elasticity.      The  following   table  shows 
the  value  of  this  constant  for  various  materials  : — 


TABLE  Xm.— Spring  Materials  Subjected  to  Bending. 

/ 

E 

In  Millions  of  Foondsr 

per  Square  Inch. 

/?+2b 

Wrought  Iron         

Mild  Steel 

24,000 

29 

10 

35,000 

30 

20 

Mild  Steel,  Hardened 

70,500 

30 

83 

GaBt  Steel,  Unhardened     ... 

80,000 

30 

107 

Cast  Steel,  Hardened 

190,000 

36 

601 

Copper 

4,300 

16 

0-62 

BraflB               

6,950 

9-2 

2-62 

Gun  Metal 

6,200 

9-9 

200 

Phosphor  Bronze    ...        *.. 

19,700 

14 

13-85 

Glass            

4,500 

8 

1-26 

The  numbers  in  Tables  XIII.  and  XIV.  are  subjected  to  very 
considerable  variations,  especially  in  the  cases  of  copper, 
brass,  gun  metal,  phosphor  bronze,  and  glass.  Indeed,  in  our 
opinion,  definite  statements  as  to  the  values  of  y*^  -?-  2  e,  or 
fi  -r  2  N,  ought  not  to  be  made,  until  careful  experiments 
have  been  made  on  such  varieties  of  these  materials  as  are, 
actually  used  in  spring-making,  and  this  has  not  yet,  we  be- 
lieve, been  done.  We  have  taken  the  values  of  yj  b,  and  n  from 
Table  XXII.  In  the  best  spiral  steel  springs,  for  example, 
the  value  of  fi  (the  proof  shear  stress)  has  been  found  to  be 
rather  60,000  or  70,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  than  the  145,000 
given  in  the  table. 

It  will  be  shown  in  Art.  535  that  in  all  springs  where  the 
material  is  subjected  to  twisting  merely,  as  springs  of  Class  1 
— the  most  important  class,  probably,  for  the  use  of  mechanical 
engineers  and  instrument  makers — the  resilience  per  unit 
volume  of  the  material  depends  upon  the  value  of 

where  f^  is  the  greatest  shear  stress  which  the  material  will 
stand  without  taking  a  set,  and  N  is  the  modulus  of  rigidity  of 
the  material  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  this 
constant  for  various  materials : — 
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/i 

N 

In  Millions  of  Pounds 

/i«  +  2n 

X 

per  Square  Inch. 

Wrought  Iron         

Mild  Steel    ...         

20,000 

10-6 

19 

26,500 

11 

32 

MUd  Steel,  Hardened 

63,000 

11 

128 

Cast  Steel,  Unhardened     . . . 

64,000 

11 

186 

Cast  Steel,  Hardened 

145,000 

13 

809 

Copper          

2,900 

5-6 

0-76 

Brass             

5,200 

3-4 

4-00 

Gun  Metal 

4,150 

37 

2-33 

Phosphor  Bronze    

14,500 

6-26 

20 

The  numbers  given  in  Tables  XIII.  and  XIV.  are  Supposed  to 
express,  then,  the  actual  relative  values  of  the  various 
materials  for  spring-making. 

It  will  be  observed  that  hardened  cast  steel  is  very  much 
better  than  any  other  material  for  spring-making ;  hardening 
makes  it  five  times  more  valuable.  It  is  about  35  to  40 
times  more  valuable  than  phosphor  bronze;  more  than  40 
times  more  valuable  than  wrought  iron  (which  is  not  so  good 
as  phosphor  bronze).  The  fact  that  phosphor  bronze  makes 
probably  the  best  non-magnetic  material  for  springs  has 
been  known  to  me  for  fifteen  years.  I  tested  this  result 
by  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  with  various  materials. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  virtue  of  phosphor  bronze.  In  quite 
a  remarkable  degree  it  is  free  from  many  of  the  vices  of  other 
metals — sub-permanent  set  after  small  loads,  efiects  due  to 
fatigue,  etc.  It  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  by  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  material  may  have  initial 
strains  in  it ;  before  applying  it  in  an  instrument  it  ought  to 
receive  a  considerable  set  in  the  direction  in  which  it  will 
most  usually  be  strained.  Phosphor  bronze  springs  in  my 
electrical  instruments  receive  a  set  from  a  load  which  is  six 
times  as  great  as  the  greatest  load  ever  applied  to  the  spring 
when  it  is  in  use. 

The.  numbers  in  the  tables  give  us  guidance,  but  we  must 
also  consider  special  conditions.  The  hardening  and  temper- 
ing of  steel  require  great  care  ;  so  great  is  this  that  we  may 
almost  say  that  there  is  only  one  steel  spring  maker  in  the 
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whole  of  EngldJid.  Now,  phosphor  bronze  and  brass  and 
copper  receive  their  greatest  hardness  by  drawing  through 
dies  or  rolling.  They  can,  in  fact,  be  hardened  very  uni 
formly  in  the  cold  state  quite  readily,  and  springs  of  them  are 
easy  to  make.  Again,  although  tempered  steel  has  usually  an 
oxide  of  iron  to  protect  it,  and  a  soft  iron  spring  of  any  kind 
can  also  be  given  such  an  oxide  by  Barff's  process  as'  a  cover- 
ing, yet,  on  the  whole,  steel  arid  more  especially  iron  springs 
are  much  more  subject  to  rust  when  exposed  to  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere than  copper,  brass,  or  phosphor  bronze.  Again,  in 
certain  electrical  instruments  where  springs  are  used,  steel 
and  iron  must  not  be  used  because  of  their  magnetic  pro* 
perties,  and  in  other  measuring  instruments  the  properties 
catalogued  in  the  tables  may  not  always  be  all-important. 

619.  The  following  property  is  not  of  importance  in  springs 
used  to  prevent  shocks,  as  in  buffer  and  carriage  springs  : — 

When  a  spring  is  loaded  with  even  a  small  load  it  may 
continue  to  lengthen  axially  slowly  if  the  load  is  kept  on ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  load  is  taken  off,  it  may  not  immediately 
shorten  to  its  original  length,  but  needs  time.  This  is  usually 
called  sub-permanent  set,  and  is  greater  with  greater  loads. 
When  such  a  spring  is  unloaded  after  it  has  experienced  loads 
of  various  amounts  and  various  periods  of  rest,  it  will  not 
usually  go  back  to  its  old  length,  but  will  slowly  undergo 
slight  shortenings  and  lengthenings  of  various  amounts  de- 
pending on  its  previous  experiences.  I  sometimes  call  this 
property  the  "  creeping "  property  of  the 
matericJ.  Professor  Ayrton  and  I  have 
written  a  paper  concerning  this  property. 
A  material  possessing  m^ch  of  it  is  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  springs  of  measuring 
instruments. 

520.  Spiral  Springs. — A  spiral  spring  is 
a  wire,  or  rod,  or  strip  of  any  constant  or 
varying  section  (we  shall  always  speak  of 
it  as  a  wire,  of  whatever  size  or  shape  its 
section  may  be),  coiled  so  that  the  centre 
line  of  the  wire  lies  everywhere  on  some 
surface  of  revolution.  In  most  cases  the 
wire  is  wound  on  a  cylindric  surface,  the 
winding  being  perfectly  regular — that  is,  the 
angle  made  by  the  centre  line  of  the  wire, 


Fig.  860. 
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with  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  spiral,  is  constants 
Many  cylindric  spiral  springs  in  use  have  wire  of  square  or  of 
elliptic  section.  In  another  form  which  is  used  as  a  buffer 
spring,  the  diameter  of  the  coils  varies  as  if  the  wire  had  been 

wound  on  the  half  of  a  very 
bulging  barrel-shaped  mandril ; 
and  we  see  that  under  pressure 
this  spring  can  get  very  short 
axially  without  the  coils  coming 
into  contact  In  the  form  Fig. 
■X  360,  the  mandril  was  of  a  coni- 
cal shape.  Lastly,  in  Fig.  S61, 
we  have  the  flat  spiral  spring — 
what  the  conical  form  would  be- 
come if  it  were  squeezed  until  all 
its  coils  lay  one  plane. 

621.  As  an  example  of  the  bending  of  a  strip  of  material,  which 
might  have  been  considered  after  Art.  327,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
a  flat  spiral  spring,  such  as  the  main  or  balance  spring  in  watches. 
Let  N  p  M  (Fig.  361)  be  such  a  spring,  fastened  to  a  case  at  n,  and 
to  an  arbor  or  axle  at  m.  When  no  forces  are  acting  on  the  spring 
it  has  a  spiral  shape.  Suppose  that  in  this  case,  at  a  point  p,  the 
radius  of  curvature  is  r^,  and  that  when  the  spring  is  pcuily  wound 

up  there  is  at  p  a  radius  of  curvature  r,  then is  the  change 

of  curvature  at  p,  and  we  know  that  the  bending  moment  which 

produced  this  change  of  curvature  is  equal  toBif 1,  where 

B  is  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  and  i  is  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  cross-section.  (Thus,  taking  b  at  36,000,000,  if 
the  breadth  of  the  spring  is  0-2  inch  and  its  thickness  0*03,  then 
E I  is  16-2.)  Now  suppose  the  arbor  to  have  turned  through  the 
angle  x  o  o  (which  we  shall  call  a)  from  the  unstrained  condition. 
What  are  the  forces  acting  on  pm  and  the  arbor?  Whatever 
these  forces  may  be,  they  must  be  in  equilibrium.  If  these  forces 
were  changed,  there  would  be  an  alteration  in  the  shape ;  but  so 
long  as  these  forces  do  not  change,  the  shape  and  i>osition  of  tilings 
do  not  alter.  This  is  why  we  can  apply  to  the  spring,  p  m,  and  the 
arbor  the  laws  of  forces  acting  on  rigid  bodies.  So  long  as  p  m  o 
does  not  alter  in  shape,  it  obeys  the  laws  of  rigid  bodies. 

622.  Now,  the  forces  acting  on  the  arbot  may  be  very  numerous 
— ^pressure  of  the  pivots,  pull  of  the  f  uzee  diain,  or  pressure  of  teeth 
of  wheels ;  but  whatever  they  may  be,  we  know  that  they  can  be 
represented  by  one  force  acting  at  o,  the  centre,  together  with  a 
couple,  c.  If  the  spring  is  not  in  contact  with  the  top  or  bottom 
of  its  case,  and  if  the  coils  are  not  in  co^tact  with  one  another,  no 
other  forces  act  on  the  spring,  m  p,  except  at  p.    The  particles  of 
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tleel  oh  one  ride  of  the  section  at  p  are  acting  on  the  particles  on 
the  other  ride;  but  whatever  the  forces  at  €Ach  of  the  particles 
may  be,  we  know  that  the  total  effect  at  ?  is  the  same  as  that  of 
one  force  and  one  couple.  We  cannot  easily  say  what  the  force  is, 
but  if  r  is  the  radius  of  curvatui^  at  p,  and  if  r,  was  the  radius  of 
curvature  at  p  when  the  spring  was  unstrained,  then  the  couple  at 
p  is  what  we  have  already  called  the  bending  moment, 

B&^/l       J_\ 
12  \r  -  [rj 

Let  us  suppose,  for  simplicity,  that  the  spring  is  everywhere  of 
the  same  breadth  and  thickness,  and  let  us  use  the  letter  e  instead 

of  -  yy ,  which  is  now,  of  course,  the  same  everywhere.  The  couple 
at  p  is  then  s( Y     The  only  forces  acting  on  pico  are: 

A  force  at  o,  of  amount  h,  in  the  direction  o  h,  say ;  a  couple  at  o 
whose  moment  is  -  l  ;  a  force  at  p ;  a  couple  at  p  whose  moment 
is  given  above  and  is  positive.  Now,  we  know  that  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  all  the  forces  about  any  point  must  be  nothing.  Take 
all  the  moments  about  the  point  p.  The  force  at  p  has,  then,  no 
moment,  and  is  to  be  neglected,  and  we  have 

-   H   X   PH  —  L  +  tf( )=0. 

In  fact,  e( j  =  l  +  h.ph. 

Let  p  a  be  a  short  distance  measured  from  p  along  the  spring. 
Multiply  every  term  of  the  above  equation  by  p  a,  and  we  find 

(pa      pa\ 
j  =  L.Pa  +  H.PH.PQ. 

Now,  when  p  a  is  very  small  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  arc  of  a 
drcle  whose  radius  is  r ;  consequently  —  rimply  means  the  angle 

T 

between  the  radius,  or  normal  at  p,  and  the  normal  at  a ;  in  fact, 
it  means  the  small  angle  which  the  tangent  at  p  makes  with  the 

tangent  at  a.    Thus simply  means  the  change  which 

has  occurred  in  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  spring  at  p 
and  the  direction  at  q.  If  now,  instead  of  conridering  what  occurs 
at  the  point  p,  we  take  the  point  a,  we  shall  get  just  a  similar 
equation  for  another  little  length  of  the  spring.  Suppose  we  do 
tlus  for  every  short  length  of  Sie  spring,  and  add  up  our  results ; 

P  Q         P  Q 

we  shall  find  that  the  sum  of  all  terms  such  as  —  —  —  means 

the  change  which  has  been  produced  in  the  angle,  between  the 
tangents  to  the  spring,  at  its  two  ends.  Thus,  suppose  the  arbor 
has  turned  through  the  angle  9,  and  suppose  that,  whether  or  not 
the  point  of  faHtening  at  k  has  been  moved,  the  direction  of  the 
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Spring  at  n  haa  on  the  whole  ehanged  through  an.  angle  $ ;  then 
we  find  that  the  sum  of  all  the  ahoye-menticned  terms  amounts  to 
9-/3.  (9  may  be  called  the  amount  of  winding  up  of  the  spring ; 
/3  may  be  called  the  amount  of  yielding  in  the  i^ustening  to  the 
case.)  Hence  the  sum  of  aU  the  left-hand  sides  of  all  such  equa- 
tions as  the  above  is  e  {$  — ./5). 

Now  let  us  consider  the  right-hand  sides  of  the  equations. 
Evidently  the  sum  of  all  such  terms  as  l  x  p  a  will  be  l  x  length 
of  spring ;  say  l  Z.  The  sum  of  all  such  terms  asHXPHXPQ 
is  (Art.  109)  equal  to  h  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  springy 
multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  oontre  of  gravity 
of  the  spring  from  the  line  o  h.  This  is,  of  course,  the  les^g^  of 
the  spring  multiplied  by  the  moment  of  the  force  h  about  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  spring.  Summing  up  our  results,  we  find 
that  if  the  force  on  the  arbor  through  the  pivots,  etc.,  has  a 
moment  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  &e  spring  of  the  amount  o, 
if  the  length  of  the  spring  is  /,  if  the  angle  turned  through  by  the 
arbor  from  the  unstiained  position  is  9,  and  if  /3  is  the  angular 
yielding  at  n,  and  l  is  the  couple  with  which  the  arbor  tends  to 

unwind  itself,  then  0  (a  —  /3)  =  l  /  —  o  /,  or  l  =  ^  (9  —  /3)  +  G. 

The  term  a  depends  on  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
spring. 

If  the  coils  are  numerous,  each  will  be  nearly  circular,  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  spring  will  nearly  be  at  o,  and  a  becomes 

insignificant ;  so  that  the  equation  becomes  l  =-  {$  —  /3).    If  the 

spring  is  so  rigidly  fastened  at  its  ends  that  there  is  no  change 

of  direction  relatively  to  the  barrel,  l  =r  -j  0,  and  the  couple  exerted 

by  the  spring  in  trying  to  unwind  itseU  is  simply  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  turning  of  the  arbor  or  the  amount  of  winding  np. 
If,  then,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  spring  always  remaiuMl  in 
the  cenlre  of  the  arbor,  and  if  the  spring  were  rigidly  fastened  at 
N  and  M,  we  should  have  the  couple  epEwted  simply  proportional 
to  the  angle  of  winding;  and  this  is  the  condition  for  perfect 
isochronism  in  the  balance  spring  of  a  watch.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  this  condition  can  never  be  perfectly  satisfied.  If  we  use  a 
f uzee,  the  mainspring  may  be  fastened  as  we  please ;  but  suppose 
we  want  the  couple  exerted  by  the  spring  to  be  nearly  constant  for 
various  amounts  of  winding  up,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  $ 
ought  to  increase  as  fast  as  $ ;  that  is,  there  ought  to  be  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  yielding  in  the  fastening  of  the  spring  to 
its  case.  The  same  efPect  will  be  produced  by  exerting  consider- 
able pressure  on  the  arbor  at  its  pivots,  or  in  some  way  causing 
the  arbor  and  its  case  to  be  not  quite  concentric  with  one  another. 
The  watchmaker's  usual  plan  to  get  moderately  good  iso- 
chronism is  to  make  one  of  the  above  errors  tend  to  correct 
another ;  that  is,  by  allowing  a  greater  yielding  or  greater  stiffness 
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of  the  outer  attachment  to  counteract  the  results  due  to  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  spring  not  remaining  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the 
balance. 

523.  Thus  we  see  that  by  applying  the  law  given  in  Art.  522 
to  a  flat  spiral  spring'  fastened  to  a  case  at  its  outer  end,  y, 
And  to  an  arbor  or  aide  at  its  inner  end,  m,  we  find  that  if  the 
spring  is  rireted  firmly  both  at  n  and  m,  and  if  it  is  so  long  and 
its  c5oils  so  nearly  circular  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  always 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  axle,  then,  when  partly  wound 
up^  the  spring  tends  to  unwind  itself  with  a  turning  moment 
which  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  winding  up.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  balance  spring,  and  it  is  this  condition  that 
gives  to  the  balance  its  character  of  taking  almost  exactly  the 
same  time  to  ^ake  a  small  swing  as  to  make  a  great  one. 
(See  Art.  455.)-  When  the  end  n  is  not  riveted,  but  merely 
hinged  or  fastened  in  any  way  that  will  allow  it  to  turn  about 
N,  the  unwinding  tendency 
is  not  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  winding  up ;  it 
is  proportional  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  angle 
of  winding  and  this  angu- 
lar yielding  at  N.  If  the 
strip  is  everywhere  of  the 
same   breadth  and   thick- 


Fig.  362. 


ness,  the  unwinding  tendency  is  proportional  to  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  its  own  section — that  is,  to  its  breadth  and  to  the 
cube  of  its  thickness  ;  it  is  also  proportional  to  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  the  material  used,  and  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  total  length  of  the  strip.  Suppose  we  wind  a  cord  round 
the  barrel  or  case  containing  a  mainspring  of  a  watch  whose 
arbor  is  fixed  firmly,  and,  Using  a  scale-pan  with  weights,  we 
find  the  turning  moment  of  the  spring  for  various  amounts  of 
winding  up.  If  we  plot  our  results  on  squared  paper,  we  shall 
find  that  the  points  lie  in  a  curve  like  A  o,  B  o,  c  o,  or  D  o  of 
Fig.  362,  whereas  for  a  balance  spring  we  should  get  nearly  a 
straight  line  through  o. 

In  rig.  363  is  represented  an  instrument  which  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  in  my  laboratory,*  to  show  the  con- 
nection between  the  turning  moment  and  the  angulfir  wind- 
ing in  a  flat  spiral  spring.    Different  weights  used  at  the  end 
*  The  woodoutter  has  repiesented  too  large  a  weight  and  too  thin  a  spring. 
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of  the  string  give  different  readings  of  the  pointer.  By  means 
of  such  an  apparatus  we  are  enabled  to  verify  the  laws  de- 
scribed above.  When  we  have  performed  one  set  of  experi- 
ments with  a  spring,  another  set  may  be  made  on  the  same 
spring  with  its  length  diminished  or  increased  by  means  of 
the  arrangement  for  clamping,  shown  in  Fig.  321.  In  this 
way  we  can  experiment  wiUi  springs  of  different  breadths  and 
thicknesses,  as  well  as  of  different  materials. 

524.  The  flat  spiral  spring  just  considered  is  a  case  of  the  bending 
of  a  strip  of  steel  fdong  its  entire  length.  I  will  now  take  up  a 
case  in  which  there  is  no  bending.  Fig.  364  shows  a  cylindric 
spiral  spring  whose  coils  are  very  flat.    Besides  its  own  weight,  it 


Fig.  358. 


is  acted  upon  by  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  in  the  direction  of 
its  axis,  the  supporting  force  at  n  and  a  weight  at  m.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  equilibrium  of  the  portion  of  the  spring  from  any 
point  p  to  M.  Suppose  the  wire  cut  at  p  by  a  plane  passing 
through  the  axis ;  this  section  will  be  more  and  more  nearly  a 
cross-section  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  wire,  as  the  spirals  are 
more  and  more  nearly  horizontal.    Let  us  regard  it  as  a  ncnrma] 
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cross-Becidon  of  the  wire.     Now,  whatever  may  be  the  stresses  at 

this  cross-section,  they  must  balance  all  the  other  forces  acting  on 

p  M — ^namely,  the  force  p  at  m,  which  is  axial,  and  the  weight  of 

p  If,  which  is  very  nearly  axial.    If  we  neglect  the  weight  of  p  ii, 

we  have  only  to  balance  the  force  p  acting 

at  M .    To  do  so  we  evidently  need  a  Bhearing  1 1  ^ 

force,  p,  at   p,  distributed  over  the  section, 

and  a  twistixig  torque  which  is  equal  to  p  .  p  h. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  shear  is  of  much 

less  importance  than  the  torsion.    Indeed,  in 

many  ways  it  is  like  the  shearing  force  in 

beams  (see  Art.  369),  and  we  shall  neglect  it. 

Again,  since  ph  is  the  same  for  every  part 

of  the  spring,  every  section  of  the  wire  is  acted 

on  by  die  same  twisting  couple,  just  as  the 

shaft  of  Fig.  191  or  the  wire  of  Fig.  186  and 

its  strength  is  calculated  in   the  same  waj^. 

Now,  what  is  the  amoimt  of  motion  at  m  m 

consequence  of  this  twist?     As  the  wire  is 

everywhere  twisted,  just  as  if  it  were  a  straight 

wire  fastened  at  one  end  whilst  at  the  other 

end  there  were  a  force,  f,  acting  at  the  end  of 

an  arm  whose  length  is  equal  to  p  h,  the  radius 

of  the  coils  of  the  spring,  the  amoimt  of  the 

motion  of  ii  is  just  the  same  as  the  motion  of 

the  end  of  such  an  arm  attached  to  the  straight 

wire. 


S2S.  We  have,  then,  the  following  pretty 
illnstration  (Fig.  365),  which  serves  to  keep 
the  rule  for  spiral  springs  in  our  memory. 
Let  two  pieces  of  the  same  wire  of  the  same 
length  be  taken ;  one  of  them  kept  straight, 
fixed  firmly  at  A,  and  fastened  at  B  to  the 
axis  of  a  puUey  which  can  move  in  roUer 
bearings.  A  cord,  c,  fastened  to  the  rim  of 
this  pulley,  carries  the  upper  end  of  a  spiral 
spring,  D  E,  formed  of  the  other  piece  of  wire, 
the  diameter  of  its  coils  being  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  pulley.  Evidentiy,  if  a  weight, 
W,  is  placed  in  the  scale-pan,  a  point  B  gets 
just  double  the  motion  of  a  point  c,  for  b 
gets  c's  motion  as  well  as  the  lengthening  of 
the  spring.  The  scales  F  and  o  and  the  little 
pointers  ai'e  for  the  purpose  of  making  exact 
measurements.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
accurately  the  law  is  fulfilled,  even  in  a  roughly-constructed 
piece  of  apparatus  such  as  anyone  may  easily  put  up  for  himself. 


M 
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Example, — A  spiral  spring  of  charcoal  iron  spring  wire,  0*1 
Mich  diameter,  21*6  inches  long,  its  coils  having  a  radius  of 
1*3  inch,  is  extended  by  a  weight  of  10  lbs.  Supposing  that 
a  piece  of  wire  of  the  same  material  1  inch  long  and  0*05  inch 


J|.(i,"P^ 


11g.S66. 


m 


diameter,  gets  a  twist  of  24-2  degrees  with  a 
twisting  moment  of  2  inch-pounds,  what  is  the 
extension  of  the  spring]  We  see  that  if  the 
trial  wire  were  of  twice  the  diameter  the  twist 
would  be  24*2  -^  16,  or  1*51  degrees,  and  with 
a  twisting  moment  of  13  inch-pounds,  which 
is  6*5  times  as  great,  the  angle  would  be  9*82 
degrees,  and  on  a  wire  21*6  times  as  long  would 
be  212-  degrees,  or  3*7  radians,  and  the  arc  of 
a  circle  whose  radius  is  1  '3  inch,  subtending  ^ 
this  angle  is  3*7  x  1*3  or  4*8  inches,  the  ^ 
answer. 

526.  In  designing  a  cylindric  spiral  spring  it  is 
very  important  to  know  the  greatest  elongation  it  will  bear  without 
taking  a  permanent  set.  If  the  material  has  internal  strains  given 
to  it  during  its  manufacture — ^and  this  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent 
in  steel  spring,  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  tempering,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  in  brass  springs,  because  the  elasticity 
added  in  manufacture  is  often  regarded  as  a  necessary  (Quality 
which  ought  not  to  be  destroyed  by  any  annealing  process — m  this 
case  the  reader  must  keep  in  mind  the  considerations  of  Art.  294a. 
Otherwise,  let  /  be  the  greatest  shearing  stress  per  square  inch 
which  the  material  can  resist  without  getting  a  permanent  set. 
Let  If  be  the  greatest  twisting  moment  which  a  round  wire  of 
diameter  d  can  bear  without  getting  a  permanent  set.  We  see 
fcfom  Art.  296  that 

If  -  i«l»//16  .  .  .  (1). 
Now/ will  be  approximately  known  from  Table  XIV.,  or  m  may  be 
found  by  experiment  for  a  given  wire  by  any  person  who  wishes 
to  make  a  spring ;  and  whether  if  or  /  is  used  in  a  formula,  you 
now  know  how  to  calculate  one  when  given  the  other  and  the  size 
of  the  wire.     If,  then,  we  have  a  spring  made  of  wire  whoM 
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diameter  is  d^  and  if  the  radius  of  the  coils  as  measured  to  the 
centre  of  the  wire  from  the  axis  of  the  spring  is  r,  we  see  that 
when  w  is  the  greatest  weight  with  which  the  spring  may  he 
elongated  without  producing  a  permanent  set, 

w  =  -  :=  Td^fll^  r (2), 

T 

being  independent  of  the  length  of  wire  employed. 

fVom  Art.  295  we  see  that  if  n  is  the  modulus  of  rigidity  of  the 
material,  if  the  greatest  angular  twist  in  radians  which  we  can 
give  to  a  wire  of  diameter  d  inches  and  length  1  inch,  and  m'  ^e 
twisting  moment  which  produces  this  twist,  tiieh 

^  =  ?i5....(a,. 

mf  being  what  we  have  previously  measured  or  calculated,  n  is 
approximately  known  for  a  material  from  Table  XIV.,  or  t'  may  be 
found  by  experiment  for  a  given  wire;  and  whether  t'  or  n  is 
used  in  a  formula,  you  now  know  how  to  calculate  one  when  given 
the  other. 

Putting  the  result  of  our  reasoning  in  Art.  524  into  an  algebraic 
form,  we  see  that  a  load,  w,  will  elongate  the  spring  by  the  amount 
32w^« 

and  hence  the  greatest  elongation  which  can  be  given  to  the  spring 
without  its  getting  a  permanent  set  is 

zf  z=,W  r.  or 3-,  or  — ^  ....  (5). 

Combining  (2)  and  (5),  we  see  that  when  a  spring  is  stretched 
to  its  elastic  limit,  the  mechanical  energy  stored  up  in  it,  which  is 
called  it^*  resilienee,^*  being  half  the  product  of  V,  the  proof  load, 
into  the  proof  elongation,  is 

j,«'/^or^,or^^^....(6). 

627.  Many  interesting  methods  may  be  taken  to  express  in  words 
the  meanings  of  these  results.  Thus  the  second  expression  in  (6) 
shows  that  tLe  work  which  we  can  store  up  in  a  spiral  spring  is 
simply  proportional  to  the  weight  or  quantity  of  material  in  it.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  we  can  store  more  energy  in  a  spring 
formed  of  wire  of  circular  section  than  in  one  of  equal  weight  of 
the  same  material  whose  wire  has  any  other  than  a  circular  section. 

628.  The  following  readings  of  our  formula  may  prove  to  be 
useful : — 1st.  If  d,  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  and  r,  the  radius  of 
the  coils,  be  fixed,  the  elongation  produced  by  any  weight,  w,  will 
be  proportional  to  I,  the  length  coiled  up  to  lorm  the  spring.. 
2nd.  If  a  wire  of  a  certain  leng^  and  di£uneter  be  given  to  form 
a  spring,  the  elongation  produced  by  a  certain  weight,  w,  will  be 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  which  we  may  adopt  for  the 
coil.  3rd.  If  the  diameter  of  the  wire  be  fixed,  and  the  axml  length 
of  the  spring,  when  closed,  so  that  the  coils  may  touch  one  another, 
or,  what  is  tiie  same,  the  number  of  coils  be  also  fixed,  I  must  be 
proportional  to  a,  and  therefore  the  elongation  due  to  a  weight,  w, 
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win  lie  proportional  to  the  thizd  power  of  the  ladim  wliidi  we  maf 
adopt  for  the  cofl.  4th.  If  the  length  of  the  wire  and  the  radius 
of  tiie  coil  he  fixed,  the  elongation  dne  to  a  weight,  w,  will  he 
inveraeljr  proportionikl  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter  of  the 
wire  whidi  we  maj  adopt.  5th.  With  a  given  weight  of  metal 
and  a  given  radioa  of  the  coil,  the  elongation  dne  to  a  weight,  w, 
will  he  proportional  to  2*,  or  inversely  to  d*,  since  /  must  he 

proportiondtoj^. 

We  see  that  the  nltfanato  elaBgatlon  is — Ist,  proportional  to 
the  length  of  the  wire,  if  the  diameter  of  the  wire  and  the  ladina 
of  the  coil  he  fixed ;  2nd,  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  coil, 
if  the  length  and  the  diameter  of  the  wire  he  fixed ;  3rd,  inversely 
proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  if  the  length  of  the  wire 
and  the  radius  of  the  coil  he  fixed. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  weight  hnng  at  m  (Fig.  364)  will  tend 
to  torn  as  the  spring  lengthens,  unless  the  coils  of  the  spring  are 
very  flat.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cross-sections  of  the  wiro 
are  really  subjected  to  a  little  bending  as  well  as  torsion. 

629.  We  can  cause  the  strain  in  su<£  a  epnng  to  consist  altogether 
of  bending,  if,  without  exerting  any  asdal  force  such  as  I  have 
shown  in  Fig.  364,  we  exert  a  oonple  about  the  axis  such  as  we 
exerted  on  the  wire  in  Fig.  186.  The  wire  in  F^.  1S6  would  be 
twisted,  but  the  wire  in  Fig.  364  is  subjected  everywhere  to  bend- 
ing without  any  twisting,  or  with  only  a  very  lit&e  twisting,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  coils  are  not  perfectly  flat. 

If  00  is  the  radius  of  the  coils  to  the  centre  line  of  the  wire 
when  unstrained,  and  the  length  of  the  coiled  wire  is  /,  then  ike 
number  of  coils  multiplied  by  Uie  circumference  of  each  is  the  total 
length,  so  that  the  number  of  coils  is  /  4-  2  ra^  If  now  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  of  the  wire  about  the  axis 
through  its  centre  about  which  it  bends  .is  i,  and  if  m  is  the  moment 
which  acts  at  the  unfixed  end  of  the  spring  to  twist  it,  then  the 
new  radius,  a,  of  every  coil  is  obtained  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
fact  given  in  Art.  325. 

M  =  B I  X  change  of  curvaturei 

or  i^  =  l-  i  ....(1), 

m      a      a^ 

B  being  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  materiaL  i  ia  btP  -h  12 
for  a  wire  of  rectangular  section,  d  being  the  dimension  in  inches 
of  the  section,  measured  radially  out  from  the  axis  of  such  a  spring ; 
I  is  vd*  •^  64  for  a  wire  of  circular  section  of  diameter  d. 

Now  I  -i-  2'wa  would  be  the  number  of  windings ;  so  that,  if 
n  is  the  new  number  and  n^  the  old  number  of  windings,  we  have 

^^  =  „-».....(2). 

But  one  additional  winding  means  2  «■  radians ;  so  that  if  9  is  the 
amount  of  winding  up  corresponding  to  2  «■  (»  —  »«),  we  have 

0  =  ^^ (3). 

BI  * 
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We  see  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  radius  of  the  coils,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  same  formula  as  given  in  Art.  622  for  a  flat  spiral 
spring  whose  radius  varied  continually,  e  i  is  called  the  flexural 
rigidity  of  the  wire,  being  b  &/*/12  for  a  strip  of  thickness  / ;  being 
B  wrf*/64  for  a  circular  section  of  diameter  d ;  being  b  «*/12  for  a 
square  of  side  «.  The  strength  is  as  that  of  a  beam  subjected  to 
the  bending  moment  m . 

630.  From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  a  spiral 
spring  like  Fig.  364,  when  it  lengthens  under  the  action  of  a 
weight,  has  aJl  its  wire  subjected  to  torsion.  The  spring 
itself  is  extended,  but  the  wire  of  the  spring  is  twisted. 
Again,  if  we  subject  the  spring  to  torsion  as  a  whole,  the 
strain  really  going  on  in  the  wire  is  a  bending  strain. 
Usually,  a  spiral  spring,  as  its  coils  are  not  perfectly  flat,  has 
its  wire  subjected  to  torsion  principally,  and  a  little  bending 
as  well,  when  the  spring  is  extended ;  and  when  the  spring  is 
twisted  as  a  whole  its  wire  is  mainly  subjected  to  bending,  but 
there  is  also  a  little  twist  in  it.  The  extension  of  a  spiral 
spring  is  proportional  to  the  pulling  force,  and  also  to  the 
length  of  the  wire  and  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
coils ;  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  if  the  wire  is  round.  The  twist  given  to 
a  spiral  spring  as  a  whole  is  proportional  to  the  moment  of  the 
twisting  forces — ^it  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  the  coils ; 
it  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  wire,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire  if 
the  wire  is  round. 

531.  We  have  taken  up  at  length  the  two  cases  of  spiral 
springs  in  which  the  angle  of  spiral  is  0.  It  will  be  found 
that  when  the  angle  is  not  0,  the  stiflBiess  of  the  cylindric 
spiral  spring  foUows  much  the  same  law  as  for  springs  of 
small  angle,  but  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  the  general  case. 

582.  The  theory  of  the  c^f^lindric  spiral  spring  is  enough  to 
study,  because  each  small  portion  of  any  spiral  spring  may  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  a  cylindric  spiral  spring.  A  rough  model  wOl 
help  a  student  to  imderstand  the  work  better. 

We  shall  imagine  the  upper  end  of  a  vertical  cylindric  spiral 
spring  ta  be  held  fixed,  and  that  at  the  other  end,  by  means  of  a 
rigid  arm  coming  in  from  the  wire  to  the  axis  of  the  spring,  we  are 
able  to  apply  an  axial  force  f,  by  means  of  a  weight,  tending  to 
elongate  the  spring,  and  also  a  couple,  l,  about  me  axis  of  the 

3>iral  tending  to  increase  the  number  of  coils;  the  directions  of 
ongation  axiall^  and  of  greater  winding  up  are  our  positive 
directions  of  motion.  Let  the  axial  elongation  produced  be  called 
0,  and  the  angular  rotation  produced  be  aJled  ^.    We  shall 
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neglect  the  weight  of  the  spring  itself  as  it  will  be  quite  eaaj 

afterwards  to  correct  for  this. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  coils— that  is,  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  the  wire  eyerywhere  from  the  axis.  Let  the  whole  length 
of  wire  be  I,  the  angle  of  tha  spiral  a.  Let  b  be  the  flexnxal 
rigidity  of  the  wire  in  the  osculating  plane  of  the  spiral  b  =  b  i 
where  e  is  Yoimg^s  modulus  of  ehurtidty,  and  i  is  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  section  of  the  wire  about  the  line  through'its  centre 
of  grayitj  which  touches  the  oylindric  sur&ce,  and  is  at  right 
angles  to  osculating  plane.  The  bending  moment,  divided  by 
the  flezural  rigidify,  gives  the  change  of  curvature  produced 
by  bending.  Let  a  be  the  tonioiial  rigidity  of  the  wire. 
The  twisting  moment  applied  to  a  wire  divided  by  a  gives  the 
angle  of  twist  produced  per  unit  length  of  wire.  In  Table  XY.  a 
number  of  values  of  a  and  b  are  given  for  sections  of  wire  which 
are  in  common  use  in  springs,  a  is  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the 
wire,  being  the  twisting  moment  required  to  produce  unit  angle  of 
twist  per  imit  length,  b  is  the  flezural  rigidity  of  tho  woe  in  t^ 
osculating  plane  of  the  spiral,  being  the  bending  moment  require^ 
to  produce  unit  change  of  curvatuTB  in  that  plane.  The  line  p  a 
represents  the  axis  of  the  spiral  relatively  to  the  wire. 

N  is  the  modulus  of  rigidity,  and  b  the  Yoxmg's  modulus  for 
the  material.  In  the  last  two  cases  t  is  supposed  to  be  small  in 
comparison  with  b.  Notice  that  a  in  the  elliptic  sections  becomes 
ntd<^/16  when  d  is  smaU  in  comparison  with  d,  and  it  becomes 
N*^/3  in  the  rectangular  sections  when  t  is  small.  Coulomb's 
wrong  assumption  was  that  a  =  m  i  when  i  is  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  section  about  its  centre.    Now,  for  the  dliptic  section 


32 


{j3^d  +  T)eP)y  and  hence 
Coulomb's  A  __  -  D'rf  +  Drf* 


(B»  +  4»)  =  i(*  +  i)" 


correct  a         ^       d'  ^ 
if  a?  is  n/d.    Coulomb's  value  is  correct  when  the  section  is  drcuiar, 
and  we  see  that  it  is  more  and  more  wrong  as  the  section  gets 
flatter  and  flatter.    The  true  value  of  a  is  always  easy  to  calculate 
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in  the  case  of  an  elliptic  section.  Its  yalne  for  a  rectang^ular 
section  is  calculated  from  an  infinite  series,  and  it  is.  therefore 
very  important  to  know  that  Oauchy  has  proved  that  tiie  torsional 
rigidity  of  a  rectangle  bears  (approximately^  to  the  torsional 
rigidi^  of  an  inscribed  ellipse  the  proportion  oi  their'  moments  of 
inertia  in  tiie  case  when  n  is  seyeral  tunes  d  (see  Art.  313). 

Consider  the  portion  of  spring  below  any  cross-section  p.  This 
portion  is  in  equilibrium.  Hence  the  molecular  forces  exerted  on 
it  at  the  section  p  must  balance  p  and  l,  and  these  are  the  only 
conditions  which  we  find  it  necessary  to  consider.  Let  Fig.  366 
represent  the  elevation  of  a  portion  of  the  wire  below  the  section  p. 
Let  T  T  be  the  elevation  of  the  axis  of  the  spring.  Then  about  the 
axis  PM  we  know  that  the  moment  diie  to  the  force  p  must  be 
baUvnced  by  a  torque  of  molecular  forces  whose  amount  is  p  r ;  and 
about  the  axis  pt  thero  must  be  a  torque  of  molecular  force  of 
amount  l.  Besolviog  these  in  the  directions  ps  and  pu  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  which  is  tangential  to  the  cylindrio  surface  at  p, 
we  have  about  p  s  the  torque 

pr  sin.  a  -  L  cos.  a, 
and  about  p  u  we  have 

vr  COS.  a  +  Lsin.  a. 

Now  the  moment  about  ps  means  a  bending  moment  which 
produces  an  angular  change  per  unit  length  whose  amount  is 
pr  sin.  «  —  L  COS.  g  .  . 

i  ••••(!}; 

and  the  moment  about  p  v  means  a  twisting  moment  which  pro- 
duces an  angle  of  twist  per  unit  length  of  the  amount 

pr  COS.  a  +  L  sin,  a  .  . 
-^ ....  \^h 

I^et  us  now  consider  how  these  two  angular  changes  in  unit 
length  of  the  wire  cause  elongation  and  rotation  at  the  bottom  end 
of  ttie  spring.  If  the  spring  is  sufficiently  long,  it  Ib  obvious  that 
an  axial  elongation  x  and  a  rotation  ^  will  occur  at  the  free  end  of 
ttie  spring,  for  we  can  then  imagine  Ihat  the  lateral  motions  due  to 
all  the  elements  of  the  wire  exactly  counteract  one  another.  It  is 
thereforo  only  necessary  for  us  to  obtain  from  the  above  expressions 
those  elements  which  produce  x  and  ^.  Now  any  rotation  of  the 
body  below  p  about  any  axis  can  be  resolved  into  equivalent 
rotations  about  other  axes,  according  to  the  laws  for  the  resolution 
of  vectors  generally. 

The  ro&tion  (1)  about  the  axis  ps  is  equivalent  to  (1)  multiplied 
by  COS.  a  about  p  t,  and  to  (1)  multiplied  by  sin.  a  about  pm.  The 
rotation  (2)  about  the  axis  p  n  is  equivalent  to  (2)  multiplied  by 
sin.  a  about  the  axis  f  t,  and  to  (2)  multiplied  by  cos.  a  about  p  m . 
Adding,  we  get,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rotation  about  j  t,  produced 
by  the  flexural  and  torsional  strains  in  unit  length  of  the  wire ; 
and  this  multiplied  by  Z,  the  total  length  of  the  wiro,  gives  ^. 
Adding,  we  get,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rotation  about  p  ii ,  produced 
by  these  same  flexural  and  torsional  strains ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
this  rotation  causes  a  point  on  the  axis  of  any  portion  of  the  spring 
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helow  p  to  be  lowered  by  a  distance  which  is  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  rotation  by  r,  the  radius  of  the  spiral.  Multiplying  by  /, 
we  obtain  the  whole  axial  lengthexung  of  the  spring — ^that  is, 
putting  our  answer  in  its  simplest  shape, 

d»  .  /I       1\   .      /sin.2a      C08.2«\  ,,. 

^  =  Prsm.«co8.«(^---)  +  L(^-^+-^)....(3). 

_  =  p,(^__+__j  +  X.«„.. COB., (---).  ...(4), 

4>  and  x  being  the  rotation  and  elongation  produced  in  a  spiral  spring 
.  by  an  axial  force  r  and  a  couple  l  acting  together.  In  the  theory 
f  and  X  are  assumed  to  be  very  smalL  If  we  use  8  <^  and  9x  for 
&em,  using  ^  f or  2  «-  n  where  n  is  the  number  of  turns,  and  x  for 
the  axial  length  of  the  spring,  so  that  x/n  is  what  we  sometimes 

X 

call  the  pitch  of  the  spiral ;    then  -  -i-  2  «■  r  =  tan.  ^  ....  (5) 

and  sin.  ^  ss  x/l ,  .  . .  (6),  and  by  means  of  integration  we  can  find 
accurately  the  effect  of  alteration  in  r  and  a  as  tiie  spring  changes 
in  shape.  Taking  (3)  and  (4)  as  they  stand,  however,  I  find  that 
young  students  can  have  no  better  easy  mathematical  exercises 
than  are  to  be  obtained  by  working  problems  on  them. 

For  example,  let  I,  r,  a,  a  and  b  for  a  spiral  spring  be  given,  we 
can  calculate  x  and  <p  when  given  f  and  l,  or  if  given  x  and  ^  we 
can  calculate  p  and  l. 

The  very  common  case  of  a  small,  say  a  =  0,  leads  to 

4.  =  lVb....(7) 

X^Ylf^ll. (8). 

Thus  if  the  spirals  are  very  flat,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  section 
of  the  wire  may  be,  the  spring  when  subjected  to  axial  force  has  no 
tendency  to  rotate  at  its  end,  and  the  spring  when  subjected  to  a 
couple  merely  has  no  tendency  to  alter  in  axial  lens^ 

Again,  in  any  given  spring,  suppose  we  are  informed  that  the 
rotation  of  the  end  is  prevented,  and  that  a  force  p  acts,  putting 
<^  =  0  we  find  l  in  terms  of  p  from  (3),  and  using  this  in  (4)  we 
have  X  in  terms  of  p.  Again,  as  in  chronometer  springs,  if  the 
axial  elongation  is  prevented  and  only  a  torque  l  acts,  put  a;  =  0 
in  (4)  and  find  p  in  terms  of  l  ;  use  this  in  (3)  to  find  ^  in  terms  of  l. 

Leta  =  ^or46'.    (3)  and  (4)  become 

2*//  =  ,r(l-i)  +  . (1+1). ...(») 

2^/fr  =  rr(l+l)+i.(i-l)....(10). 
If  we  apply  to  (9)  and  (10)  the  first  condition  given  above,  that 
is,  4»  =  0,  and  an  axial  force  p  acting  (9)  gives  l  =  -  p  r  ^ 


B  +  A 

so  that  (10)  gives 

2p^ 
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Again,  if  we  apply  to   (9)  and  (10)  the  second  condition  giyon 
above,  that  is,  «  =  0  and  a  torque  l  acting,  (10)  giyes 

B  -  A 


Fr  =  -  L 


80  that  (9)  gives 


^  =  . 


2l; 


B  + A* 

.  .  .  (12). 


B  + A 

In  estimating  for  general  purposes  the  effect  of  altering  the 
angle  a ;  or  the  effect  of  constraint,  such  as  preventing  rotation  of 
the  end  of  a  springy  when  an  axial  force  is  applied ;  or  the  effect  of 
change  of  shape  of  section,  etc,  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  for 
most  substances  we  may  take  it  that  approximately  e  =  2*5  n.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  study  the  formuLse  (8),  (10),  (12),  using  the 
Table  XY.  for  the  values  of  a  and  b  for  various  forms  of  section. 
We  shall  leave  this  study  to  each  student  for  himself — working  out 
only  the  following  interesting  examples. 

Students  will  please  work  carefully  the  following  fifteen 
exercises :— Take  n  =  10-2  x  10«,  b  =  26*5  x  10«.  Apply  an 
axial  load  of  1  lb.  and  find  the  elongation  in  each  case,  lliere  are 
10  springs  of  wire,  100  inches  long ;  diameter  of  coils  2  inches.  The 
first  has  round  wire  of  0*1  inch  diameter.  All  the  others  are  of 
such  sizes  of  section  that  there  is  the  same  total  volume  of  material. 
Half  the  spirals  have  an  angle  of  45**.  When  the  exercises  are . 
finished,  divide  all  the  elongations  by  that  of  the  first  spring,  and 
enter  the  results  on  such  a  table  as  the  following : — 

TABLE  XVI. — Relative  Elongations  por  Same  Axial  Loads. 


«=  0 

«=46'» 

Whether  the  end 
is  allowed  freedom 
to  rotate  or  not. 

End  free  to 
rotate. 

Bndrestndned 
from  rotating. 

Solid  round  wire. 

Hollow  circular  section, 
thickness  of  tube  ^th 
of  outside  diameter. 

Square  wire. 

Kectangular  wire,  as  in 
Fig.     6,    Table     XV. 
Breadth  4  times  thick- 
ness. 

Rectangular  wire,  as  in 
Fig.  7.  Breadth  4  times 
thickness. 

1 

0:196 
M32 
2029 

2029 

09 
0197 
0-948 
M08 

2-544 

0-889 
0195 
0-912 
0-349 

2-440 
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In  the  theory  of  the  spiral  spring  I  considered  the  bend  and 
twist  given  to  each  small  -portion  of  a  spring,  and  assumed  that  the 
resultant  action  at  the  bottom  of  the  spring  was  a  rotation  and  an 
axial  elongation — that  is,  that  the  lateral  motions  produced  on  the 
bottom  by  all  angular  motions  of  portions  of  the  spring  exactly 
balanced  one  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  only  when 
the  spring  is  very  long  that  these  lateral  actions  balance.  To  take 
the  lateral  actions  into  account  is  of  no  practical  importance  in  such 
springs  as  we  have  been  considering  (cylindric  spiral  springs) ;  "but 
when  the  spires  of  a  spring  rapidly  change  their  character,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  flat  spiral  springs,  the  lateral  actions  are  of 
importance  (see  Art.  522). 

633.  If  any  important  object  were  to  be  served,  I  would  calculate 
the  relative  strengths  of  aJl  t|ie  springs  under  the  various  condi- 
tions here  mentioned.  It  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  load  f, 
which,  when  produdng  a  bending  moment  f  r  sin.a  and  a  twisting 
moment  f  r  cos.  a  in  a  wire  of  the  particular  section  at  the  same 
time,  shall  be  capable  of  just  producing  permanent  set.  For  a 
circular  section  this  is  well  known — that  is,  it  is  well  known  that 
for  a  circular  section  the  above  two  moments,  acting  together,  are 
equivalent  to  a  twisting  moment 

ir  flin.« -I-  ^l^t2"Sn?a+?»^weAfc 
or 

Fr  (1  +  sin.  a) 

if  the  material  has  equal  strength  to  resist  shearing  and  tensile 
stresses.  This  is  merely  (3)  of  Art.  298.  We  see,  then,  that 
for  a  round  wire  the  breaking-load  for  a  spring  of  angle  a 
is  less  than  for  one  of  the  same  size  of  wire  and  length  of  wire 
and  diameter  of  coils,  but  quite  flat  in  its  spirals,  in  the  ratio 
1  :  (1  +  sin.a.)  Thus  a  spring  with  a  =  46**  has  a  sizeng^  only  a 
little  over  one-half  of  a  spring  with  flat  coHs.  This  is  the  reason 
why,  when  a  weight  has  been  hung  from  a  spring  which  produces 
permanent  set,  the  spring  so  very  rapidly  gets  completely  spoilt, 
oven  although  tiiere  is  a  counteractiiig  influence  due  to  the  coUs 
becoming  smaller  in  diameter. 

It  is  sufficient  for  most  practical  purposes,  then,  to  say  that  if 
the  load  to  produce  permanent  set  in  a  round  wire  spring  is  1  when 
the  coils  are  flat,  the  load  which  will  produce  permanent  set  when 
the  coils  are  not  flat  is 

1  -5-  (1  +  sin.  a). 

Again,  in  springs  with  flat  coils,  all  of  radius  1",  tiie  loads  to 
produce  permanent  set  are  simply  equal  to  the  twisting  moments 
which,  when  applied  to  the  wire,  produce  permanent  set;  and 
hence  the  following  table  is  very  usefiiL 

w,  in  the  last  column  of  Table  XV.,  gives  the  load  which  will 
produce  the  maximum  shear  stress/  in  each  of  the  sections  of  wire 
in  the  case  of  cylindric  spiral  springs,  the  angle  of  the  spiral  a 
being  0.  Hence,  if  /  is  tiie  proof  shear  stress  of  the  material,  w 
is  the  proof  load.  The  student  will  calculate  the  numbers  oi 
Table  XV.  as  an  exercise 
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In  the  following  table  the  load  to  produce  pennaDent  set  and 
the  resilience  are  given  for  cylindnc  spiral  springs,  so  that 
students  who  are  in  &e  habit  of  only  calculating  the  s&ength  and 
stifEness  of  springs  with  round  wire  may  be  able  to  arrive  easily  at 
the  strength  and  stifEness  of  springs  made  with  other  kinds  of  wire. 

Comparison  of  the  loads  which  will  produce  permanent  set  in 
springs  of  the  same  diameter  of  coils  and  same  area  of  cross-section 
of  wire :  in  all  of  them  a  =  0 — that  is,  the  coils  are  supposed  to 
be  as  flat  as  possible.  This  is  really  a  comparison  of  the  torsional 
strength  moduli  of  sections  of  the  same  area.  Let  students 
calcinate  the  various  numbers  here  given. 

TABLE    XVn. 


Load  to  Produce 
Permanent  Set. 


Retdlience  per  Cubic  Inch. 


Circular 

Hollow    circular,    thickness  of^ 
tube  -^  of  outside  diameter     ) 

Square     


Rectangular  wire,  as  in  ¥ig.  6, 
Breadth,  4  times  thicknen  . 

Rectangular,    as     in    Fig.    7. 
Breadth,  4  times  thickness  .. 


1 
2-733 

0-740 
0-656 
0-556 


^  More  and  more  nearly 
2,  as  tube  is  thinner 
[     and  thinner. 

0-620 


0*628 
0-628 
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BBSILIBNCB    OF    SPRINGS. 

884  An  examination  of  our  formnlsa  will  show  that  for  nearly 
tonnd  wire,  even  when  a  is  considerable,  the  rotation  ^  depends  almost 
altogether  on  the  couple  l,  and  the  elongation  x  depends  almost 
altogether  on  the  axial  force  r.  But  when  the  section  of  the  wire 
is  very  different  from  circular,  the  angle  a  enters  very  materially 
into  &e  calculation.  Many  examples  of  great  interost  may  be 
taken  up.    Nearly  flat  coils  are  presumed. 

1.  If  r  alters  in  a  spring,  and  if  we  want  the  resilience  of  the 
material  to  be  the  same  everywhere ;  that  is,  the  wire  being  roimd, 
if  we  want  the  material  to  be  equally  ready  to  break  everywhere, 

we  must  make  —  constant.    That  is,  if  the  coils  get  twice  as  large, 

the  diameter  of  the  wire  becomes  y/i,  or  1*26  times  as  large. 

^  2.  Boimd  wire  all  of  same  diameter  d,  but  the  coils  capable  of 
lying  just  within  one  another  if  the  spring  1b  compressed  by  axial 
force. 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  coils  to  any  point  starting  from  the  end 
of  the  wire  at  the  small  coil  side,  where  the  radius  is  Tq.  We  may 
take  r  =  r^  +  nd,  l==rQ2-Kn  +  4 -M^ ;  and  adding  together  the 
elongations  produced  on  each  elementary  length  into  whidi  we  may 
imagine  the  wire  divided,  we  find 

The  strength  of  this  spring  is  to  be  calculated  as  if  all  the  coils 
were  equal  in  size  to  the  largest. 

Some  students  may  perhaps  be  interested  in  working  the 
problem: — Find  the  cylindrio  spiral  spring  which,  made  of  the 
same  wire  with  the  same  number  of  turns,  wiU  receive  ^e  same 
axial  elongation  or  compression  from  the  same  axial  force. 

The  answer  is,  if  » is  the  total  number  of  turns,  b  is  the  radius 
of  coils  in  the  new  spring, 

B»  =  ro»  +  ir^^nd  +  r^inO)^  +  Und^^ 

Thus,  as  a  numerical  example,  if  the  first  and  last  coils  were  4  and 
9  inches  in  radius,  d=l  inch,  it  =  5  turns,  b  is  6'8  inches. 

SS5.  Resilience. — The  average  resilience  per  cubic  inch  of 
a  spring  is  the  whole  resilience  divided  by  the  volume.  It  is 
only  in  the  case  of  uniform  stress  and  strain  in  the  material 
everywhere  that  we  have  maximum  resilience  for  the  whole 
spring.  In  actual  cases  this  only  occurs  in  tie-rods  and  struts, 
iEind  in  spiral  springs  made  of  a  wire  which  is  a  thin  tube. 


J-^  =     133 

B 
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I  Bf  9  is  the  resilience  per  unit  length  of  a  wire,  if  M  is  the 
proof  twisting  moment  and  d  is  the  proof  angle  of  twist,  or  il 
M  is  the  proof  bending  moment  and  6  is  the  proof  change  of 
curvature  produced.  It  is  easy,  therefore^  to  work  out  the 
following  table  of  values,  and  every  student  ought  to  do  this 
as  an  exercise  : — 

TABLE  XVm. — Kbsiliencb  per  Unit  Volume  in  Inch-founds. 

Simple  compression  or  extension.  Only  convenient  in  ^  i/?=  400 
springs  made  of  indiarubher }    *  "J^ 

Bending  if  the  maximum  stress  is  reached  in  eveiy 
section,  and  section  is  rectangular.  As  in  beams  of 
uniform  strength,  in  well-made  carriage  springs,  and 
in  spiral  springs  subjected  to  a  torque  only;  also 
C-springs.     Art.  370 ^ 

Bending.     Uniform  strip  fastened  at  one  end  and  loaded  \       f% 

at  the  other,  or  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  in  >  ^-^  ^      44 
middle;     .«        •••    '  ..".        )        ■ 

Simple  shearing.    Possible  in  springs  of  indiarubber ;  \       ^2 

also  possible  in  spiral  springs  made  of  thin  tubes  >    \^—  =1,000 
circular  in  section         )        ^ 

Torsion.  As  in  spiral  springs  of  round  wire  subjected  to  ^  1/!  =  6OO 
axial  loads         ]   *k 

Torsion.    As  in  sputd  springs  of  square  wire  subjected^  •165-^ 469 

to  axial  forces.  ]  y "" 

Torsion.  As  in  spiral  springs  of  oval  or  rectangular  wire  subjected 
to  axial  forces,  anythmg  less  than  for  circular  depending  on  ratio  of 
diameters  or  of  breadth  to  thickness. 

586.  The  student  may  not  yet  have  been  sufficiently  im- 
pi^essed  with  the  importance  of  knowing  the  resilience  per  unit 
volume  of  the  material  in  all  the  springs. 

The  resilience  per  unit  volume  tells  us  the  value  of  a 
particular  shape  of  spring. 

Suppose  that  a  spiral  spring  of  any  given  material  is  to  be 
used  for  any  purpose. 

The  greatest  load  is  stated,  and  the  elongation  or  com- 
pression due  to  that  load.  Then  whatever  other  conditions 
may  be  given  as  to  the  coils  being  of  the  different  sizes, 
etc.,  we  know  that  the  spring  may  be  made  of  any  shaped 
section  of  wire,  but  that  the  thin  tubular  circular  section 
is  the  very  best  and  the  solid  circular  section  is  half  as 
good,  and  any  other  sections  are  not  half  as  good,  and  that  the 
spiral  spring  form  is  better  than  any  other. 

In  any  spring,  if  a  force  F  produces  a  known  motion  x  in 
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its  own  direction,  then  the  resilience  per  unit  volume,  multi- 
plied by  the  volume  of  material,  gives  the  proof  load  F^  multi- 
plied by  half  the  motion  x'  produced  by  it  This  principle 
enables  easy  calculations  to  be  made. 

Again,  if  in  any  spring  a  torque  l  produces  a  known 
angular  motion  ^  in  its  own  direction,  then  the  resilience  per 
unit  volume,  multiplied  by  the  volume  of  material,  gives  the 
proof  load  l'  multiplied  by  half  the  angular  motion  ^  produced 
by  it. 

In  nearly  any  case  we  consider,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
important  thing  looked  for  when  we  choose  a  particular  shape 
of  spring  is  total  resilience — total  energy  stored  up. 

Thus  for  example :  We  want  a  spring  to  exert  a  force  F* 
and  only  to  alter,  say,  w  lb.,  for  a  change  of  shape  indicated  by 
a  motion  in  the  direction  of  p'  by,  say,  h  inches.  Evidently  here 
the  law  of  stiffness  of  the  spring  is  6  a  to,  say  b  =kwy  where 
kia  B.  known  number. 

And,  therefore,  if  aj'  is  the  greatest  motion,  oj'  =  -  p' ;  and 

the  total  resilience  is  77  p'  x\  or  ^^  -  p'^. 

That  is,  we  are  given  p',  w,  and  6,  and  therefore  the  total 
resilience  of  the  spring,  and  if  we  know  the  type  of  the  spring 
we  can  find  the  volume  of  the  substance  required  and  therefore 
its  weight  What  people  generally  mean  by  the  "springi- 
ness ''  of  a  spring  means  that  it  shall  not  change  much  in  the 
force  with  which  it  acts,  for  a  considerable  amount  of  alteration 

w 
in  shape.     Now  b  is  the  change  of  shape  and  —7  is  the  fractional 

change  of  shape,  so  that  —  p'  represents  the  sprvngvness  of  a 

spring.     But  the  value  of  a  spring  also  depends  up6n  the 

greatest  force  it  can  exert '  That  is,  its  value  depends  on  —  p'*; 

that  is,  on  its  resilience. 

Looked  at  from  almost  any  point  of  view,  we  see  that  the 
value  of  a  particular  form  of  spring  is  represented  mainly  by 
its  resilience.  Of  course,  its  shape  aud  cost  of  manufacture  are 
also  of  importance.  We  may  know  that  a  tubular  spiral  spring 
may  be  the  best  for  weight,  and  yet  a  CrSpring  shape  may  be 
best  suited  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  and  we  put  up 
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with  the  disadvantage  of  using  from  twentj-tiro  to  tirenty-^ight 
times  the  weight  of  metal  because  of  some  other  convenience. 

687.  If  the  angle  of  the  spiral  is  a,  the  length  of  each  torn,  instead 
of  being  2«>r,  as  we  take  it  in  approximate  calculations,  is  really 
2«t/  sin.  a.  If  the  axial  length  of  a  spring  is  x,  the  angle  a  is 
sach  that  cos.  a^x/l.  If  the  axial  length  changes  to  x  +  x,  the 
angle  changes  to  a},  such  that  cos.  a^  =  (x  +  ^)//.  We  have  not 
taken  these  matters  into  account,  assuming  that  our  olongationp 
were  small  or  that  our  calculations  were  to  be  only  approximate. 
The  student  who  knows  a  little  calculus  may  use  8  x  and  5  ^  instead 
of  X  ana  ^  in  Art.  532,  and  by  integration  obtain  general  and 
accurate  expressions. 

A  conical  spiral  spring  of  round  wire  of  diameter  d,  whose 
spires  vary  gradually  from  greatest  radius  r ^  to  smallest  r^ ;  the 
proof  load  is  evidently  to  be  calculated  from  rj  or  w*  =  wd^f/lSri. 
The  elongation  for  a  given  load  w  ought  to  be  calculated  for  short 
lengths  and  added  up.    Mathematically  it  is  evident  that 


_32w  f* 


t^.dx (2). 

Taking  it  that  if  <  is  distance  from  the  end  of  the  wire  where  r  =s  r^ 
r^r^-^i  -L- — ?,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that 

In  fact,  we  see  that  in  a  conical  spring,  instead  of  r*  for  a  cylindric 
spring  we  take 


EXERCISES. 

1.  If  a  conical  spring  is  formed  of  round  wire  0'2  inch  diameter,  40 
inches  long,  the  coils  varying  from  r,  =  2  inches  to  r^  ±=  1  inch,  what  is 
the  proof  load,  and  the  axial  shortening  with  this  load? 

Arts.,  47  lbs.  if/=  60,000;  0-4  inch. 

2.  An  Ayrton-Perry  spring  is  made  of  strip  section,  as  in  Table  XV., 
which  nearly  covers  a  cylindric  surface,  and  a  =  45*,  so  that  /*  =  2  nr  x  if 
X  is  the  axial  length,  and  x  =  /  sin.  a,  or  1/^/2.  H^nce  lb  =  2irrl/V2. 
6  s=  »  ^/ir.  If,  then,  r  =  01  inch,  b  =  -44  mch.  If  ^  =  -001  inch,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  very  broad  strips  of  steel  of  this  thinness, 
A  =  -0019  B  =  -00132  according  to  Table  XV.  Hence  a  load  F  will  pro- 
duce an  elongation  x  =  128  F/  and  a  rotation  ^  =  —  11'6  F/.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  strip  section  of  wire  in  a  spiral  spring  (as,  for  example, 
in  what  are  sometimes  called  volute  springs  for  buffers)  is  very  wasteful 
of  metal  for  ordinary  purposes. 

3.  Spring  of  strip  4  inches  parallel  to  the  axis  0*25  inch  thick.  If  a 
is  taken  to  be  0,  and  the  coils  He  inside  one  another,  touching ;  if  there 
are  n  turns,  the  smallest  of  radius  r,  and  the  largest  of  radius  r^  the 
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thicknew  of  the  strip  being  t,  then  the  average  radius  is  )  (ri  +  Tq),  the 

length  is  /  =  »(ri  +  r^^n  and  nt  =  r^  -  r^,  so  that  ^  =  7  {^i*  -  V) 

Hence,  as  when  t  is  small  compared  with  b^  w  of  colonm  3,  Tahle  XV., 
becomes  *^//3r,  we  have  in  this  case 

wi  =  bfif/Sn  ....  (1). 
(8)  of  Art.  532  gives  for  the  shortening  nnder  a  load  ^,  a;  =  f  /rV-n  bfiy 

o 

and  as  in  the  case  of  oar  conical  spring  we  must  take  instead  of  the 
constant  r^  the  value  i  {r^^  +  rir^  +  r^*),  we  have 

«  =  J^(^l  +  »•o)('•l•-^o•)• 


EXEROISES  ON   SPRINGS. 

Take  proof  /=  140,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  n  =  13  x  .10*  lbs,  per 
.  square  indi  for  the  best  spring  steel. 

1.  A  spring  of  coils  4  inches  in  radius  is  of  round  steel,  1  inch  in 
diameter  and  12  feet  long.  What  are  its  proof  axial  load,  its  proof 
shortening  or  lengthening,  and  its  resilience  P 

2.  A  spring  of  round  steel  wire  the  radius  of  whose  coils  is  2  inches 
is  to  be  20  inches  long  when  its  coils  lie  close  together ;  it  is  to  elongate 
2  inches  for  a  load  of  400  lbs.,  and  this  is  to  be  its  proof  load.  Give  its 
dimensions. 

Here,  if  m  is  the  number  of  coils,  n  2  vr  =  /  nearly,  nd  =:  20,  bo  that 

ll2irr  =  20/d '(1), 

400  =  ird»  X  14  X  lO^/lBr  ....  (2), 
2  =  32  X  400 h^/irvd* (3). 

We  have  only  to  find  /,  r,  d  from  equations  (1),  (2),  and  (3). 

3.  A  safety-valve  spring  of  square  steel  wire  is  to  shorten  0*4  inch 
when  the  pressure  of  steam  is  150  lbs.  per  squsire  inch,  the  effective  area 
of  the  valve  then  being  12  square  inches.  The  radius  of  the  coils  is 
2  inches.  A  load  of  400  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  valve  produces  th« 
proof  load  on  the  spring.     Find  I  and  d. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OABBIAOB    SPBINOS. 


538.  Carriage  springs  usually  consist  of  strips  of  steel  in 
contact,  as  shown  in  Fig.  367.  They  are  fastened  at  the  enda 
3Lnd  middle  to  the  objects  through  which  the  loads  are  applied, 
in  various  ways,  which  must  be  examined  by  the  student  in 
actual  examples.  The  ends  of  the  strips  are  usually  shaped, 
as  in  Fig.  368  or  Fig.  369.  These  plates,  before  being 
tempered,  are  curved  very  accurately  to  a  template;  whilst 
dark  red  at  the  end  of  this  shaping  they  are  dipped  into  cold 
water,  the  two  ends  entering  the  water  first  and  then  the  whole 
plate  being  lowered  beneath  the  surface,  so  that  if  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  hardness  at  different  places  it  shall  be  a 
symmetrical  variation.  Each  plate  has  a  little  pin  or  feather 
which  enters  a  slot  in  its  neighbour,  so  that  the  plates  shall  not 
be  laterally  displaced  relatively  to  one  another.  Sometimes 
this  is  effected  by  making  a  short  wrinkle  or  corrugation  length- 
wise at  the  end  of  each  plate.  A  bolt  passes  through  holes  in 
the  middles  of  all  the  plates,  and  when  its  nut  is  tightened  up 
the  plates  are  made  to  lie  closely  against  one  another.  When 
springs  of  the  general  shape  of  Fig.  367,  or  of  half  of  it,  are 
made  of  one  solid  piece  instead  of  a  number  of  plates,  the 
calculation  of  strength  and  stiffness  is  made  by  the  method  of 
Art.  339. 

539.  Carriage  springs  are  usually  tested  by  means  of  a 
hydraulic  press  or  a  steam  press  which  forces  them  to  become 
quite  straight  three  or  more  times,  and  a  spring  is  thought  to  be 
satisfactorily  made  if  after  this  it  is  found  not  to  have  taken 
any  permanent  set.  When  the  student  works  the  following 
exercises,  he  will  see  that  if  the  greatest  load  is  that  which  pro- 
duces straightness  in  all  the  strips,  their  initial  curvatures 
ought  to  be  the  same.  This  will  be  found  also  to  give 
sufficient  tightness  when  the  plates  are  bolted  up. 

I  think  that  carriage  spring  makers  and  buyers  are  too 
particular  in  their  wishing  to  have  all  the  plates  lying  very 
tightly  together  when  bolted  up.  There  is  too  much  of  such 
tightness.  Usually,  too,  in  actual  use  a  carriage  spring  never 
becomes  unloaded,  and  its  plates  are  therefore  always  very 
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much  more  tightly  pressing  together  than  when  the  spring  is 
examined  unloaded.  If,  however,  such  tightness  is  really 
thought  to  be  necessary,  and  if  to  obtain  it  we  must  have  such 
great  differences  in  curvature  as  I  have  found  in  springs  by 
the  best  makers,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  the  shorter 
plates  thinner  than  the  rest. 

But  if  all  the  plates  are  of  the  same  thickness,  they  ought 
certainly  to  have  the  same  curvature  before  bolting  up.  If  the 
fitudent  draws  a  set  of  such  plates,  he  will  see  that  when  they 
are  bolted,  up  they  will  be  sufficiently  tight^  and  if  such  a 
spring  is  straightened  the  stresses  in  all  the  plates  will  be 
exactly  the  same. 

540.  The  following  exercises  on  bending  are  to  be  worked 
by  the  student  to  lead  him  to  the  theory  of  these  springs. 
These  exercises  deal  almost  altogether  with  the  best  construc- 
tion of  carriage  springs. 

EXERCISES. 

*  1.  A  beam  of  constant  strength ;  what  is  its  curvature  everywhere  ? 
Ans.y  the  strength  modulus  z  is  i-r-  idii  disthe  depth  at  any  place 

and  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  there.     Hence  ^dzsf 

2i       •^* 

a  constant  for  all  sections,  being  the  greatest  stress  in  all,  or  ~  a*  ~* 

El       ^d* 
and  this  is  the  curvature. 

2.  If  a  beam  has  had  the  same  change  of  curvature  everywhere,  show 
that  if  it  is  of  constant  strength  it  must  be  of  constant  depth. 

3.  If  a  beam  of  rectangular  section  of  constant  breadth  and  variable 
depth  d  is  loaded  at  one  end  and  fixed  at  the  other,  what  must  its  depth 
everywhere  be  for  the  curvature  to  be  constant? 

Ana.,  if  «  is  distance  from  the  load  w,  ^^  must  be  constant,  and 

therefore  d«i\/  x, 

4.  In  the  last  example,  what  is  the  greatest  stress  in  each  section  ? 

— ^  =/,  so  that  /oc  ^,  or  /«  — ,   or  qc  x^.     In  fact,  /  is  simply 

proportional  to  the  depth,  if  the  depth  is  proportional  to  the  cube  root 
of  X,  If  w^  compare  the  aiiswers  to  exercises  (2)  and  (4),  we  see  that  the 
overlapping  parts  in  carriage  springs  are  most  economically  made  of 
constant  depth  but  varying  breadth. 

6.  n  strips,  each^  of  thickness  ^,  make  up  a  carriage  spring  if  the 
length  of  the  top  strip  (or  the  length  of  the  curve  A  c  b)  is  2  /  inches ;  the 
overlap  being  A,  ^  =  nA.  If  o  c  is  small  compared  with  ri,  the  radius  of 
curvatiire  of  the  top  strip,  oc  =  ^/2ri  nearly.  Hence  change  in  oc  = 
\P  X  change  of  curvature  of  top  strip. 
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6.  If  when  loaded  the  ndins  of  the  top  strip  ii  Hi,  mrtead  ol  Jteing 
mfinite,  what  is  the  imdins  of  eyery  strip  when  the  spring  is  taken  apart 

if  ^  resilience  18  to  be 
A ^ jO: ^^^---^      miiformr      Alao  what 

^'^''^^^^^^^s^=^^=^^^^^^^^^        *•  ^i»  *^®  radios  of  the 

^  top   strip  in  the  mi- 

!     -  loaded  spring?     This 

ng.t0T.  is     a     more     tedious 

exercise,    hot   is   easy 

enooapbu 

Ans.  First,  if  the  radius  of  the  top  strip  when  separate  is  pi,  pi  is 

known,  because —  s  2/7b  t,  and/is  the  mazimiim  bUw. 

pi      *i 

K|      pi      ni  +  tt     p, W 

where  pg  is  the  radius  of  the  /^  strip  when  separate.  We  now 
have  the  interesting  problem:  When  a  number  of  strips  whose 
radii  when  free  are  known,  are  fastened  together  to  form  a  spring, 
what  will  n  now  be?  The  radius  of  the  «^  strip  was  p,  when 
free,  and  is  now  n  +  st,  and  so  its  change  of  cmratiue  is 
——..     Hence  the  force  w,  at  its   end,  producing  .flie 

pg    ri  +  •* 

bending  moment  w«  A,  must  be  such  that produoes  tiiis  diango 

of  currature.     Hence 

We  must,  therefore,  write  out  equation  (1)  for  eyery  stt^  to  find 
the  values  of  pg  for  each,  in  terms  of  pi,  which  is  known^  and  also 
equation  (2),  thus  calculating  every  value  of  w^  the  ni^own  ri 
being  in  every  term.  Now  we  make  the  statement  that  the  sum  ol 
all  the  values  of  w^  is  0,  and  this  enables  n  to  be  found.  Thus  (2) 
and  (1)  give 

_    _  EI  /        1  11  1        \ 

and  we  must  find  r^  by  inserting  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  for  « in  the  equatioii 

M/+¥(£rT7i-d:7.)}-0--(*)- 

If  st  is  small  compared  with  ri  and  Bi,  we  find  that,  if  there  are  n 
strips  altogether, 

a  quadratic  to  find  ri. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject  farther.    Students 
have  the  means  of  working  all  sorts  of  practical  probleniA. 
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641.  Tempering  Carriage  Springs. — In  the  last  part  of  the 
work  on  the  strips,  a  plate  being  red  hot,  by  an  interesting 
manipulation  between  several  pairs  of  smiths'  tongs  held  by  two 
.  workmen  it  is  fitted  to  lie  everywhere  close  to  a  curved  piece  of 
metal,  so  that  it  receives  a  definite  shape.  It  is  now  a  dark 
red,  and  the  workman  dips  the  plate  into  water,  letting  the 
two  ends  go  in  simultaneously  and  the  middle  of  the  plate  last 
The  plate  is  now  placed  in  an  air  furnace,  where  it  gradually 
heats ;  it  is  taken  out  once  or  twice  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
partly  charred  wood.  The  experienced  workman  can  tell  by 
the  nature  of  the  smoke  coming  from  the  wood  whether  the 
temperature  of  the  plate  is  high  enough ;  when  it  has  been 
heated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  air  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool,  lying  on  a  metal  table  with 
others  which  have  preceded  it. 

542.  Tempering  Spiral  Springs. — ^Theprocessesemployedby 
Messrs.  Salter  are,  unfortunately,  unknown  to  me.  In  all  cases, 
however,  they  probably  consist  in  winding  wire  or  rod  in  the 
red  hot  state  on  a  smooth  iron  mandrel,  craping  the  end  parts 
of  the  spring,  if  the  wire  is  small,  by  pliers ;  if  large,  by  special 
tools  which  can  readily  be  designed  for  special  cases.  The 
formed  spring  is  now  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  an  air 
furnace  and  plunged  into  hot  oil,  just  of  such  a  temperature  as 
will  produce  the  blue  colour  peculiar  to  spring  steel.  It  is  in 
this  dipping  of  the  hot  steel  into  the  oil  bath  that  any  trade 
secret  can  exist.  If  all  the  steel  could  from  the  same  instant 
and  at  the  same  rate  lose  its  heat,  so  that  the  hardened  steel 
would  be  uniformly  hard  everywhere,  the  process  would  be 
perfect  Large  spiral  springs  for  safety-valves  are  dipped  so 
that  their  axes  remain  vertical.  To  lay  them  sideways  into 
'  the  bath  might  cause  the  lower  half  of  each  coil  to  cool  more 
quickly  than  the  upper  half.  It  is  quite  possible'  that  good 
spring  makers  may  not  only  dip  their  springs  axially  but  also 
give  to  them  a  rotatory  motion  round  their  axes  as  they  enter 
the  bath. 

548.  Very  small  spiral  springs  for  the  balances  of  chrono- 
meters and  watches  require  special  care,  whether  they  are  cylin- 
dric  or  flat  spiral  springs.  This  is  on  account  of  the  thinness 
of  the  material  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  may  cool.  They 
are  usually  enclosed  in  a  box — very  small  springs  are  enclosed 
in  a  platinum  box — either  on  their  mandrels  if  cylindrio,  or 
coiled  up  together  with  others  if  flat,  surrounded  by  powdered 
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charcoal.  The  box  is  heated  to  redness  for  a  sufficient  tune  to 
ensure  the  springs  mside  being  all  red  hot,  and  the  box  is  then 
immersed  in  water.  The  little  box  is  manipulated  by  means  of 
a  long  handle.  It  is  now  placed  upon  an  iron  pan  placed  over 
a  flame,  and  lying  beside  the  box  on  the  pan  is  a  piece  of 
brightened  steeL  As  the  pan  gets  heated  the  brightened 
piece  of  steel  takes  different  colours,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
the  steel  springs  have  about  the  same  temperature.  When  the 
dark  blue  colour  is  reached,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  spring 
steel,  the  box  is  removed  from  the  pan  and  allowed  to  cool. 

544.  Tempering  Flat  Spiral  Springs.— In  many  cases  these 
springs  are  not  shaped  before  tempering.  Great  lengths  of 
steel  strip  are  passed  through  an  air  furnace  from  one 
set  of  rollers  to  another,  at  a  rate  which  depends  upon  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  the  strip  is  designed,  upon  its 
breadth  and. thickness,  upon  whether  it  is  Bessemer  or  crucible 
steel.  Just  when  in  the  red  hot  state  and  leaving  the  air 
furnace,  the  strip  is  passed  through  a  vessel  through  which 
cold  water  is  kept  circulating,  and  is  consequently  made  very 
hard.  It  then  passes  between  pieces  of  cotton  waste  kept  weU 
soaked  in  oil,  and  then  over  a  flame  which  keeps  the  oil  ignited  ; 
and  on  leaving  this  region  the  strip  is  gradually  allowed  to 
cool  before  being  wound  upon  a  roller.  If  allowed  to  move  too 
slowly,  the  strip  and  the  oil  covering  its  surface  are  for  too 
long  a  time  subjected  to  the  heating  eflects  of  the  second 
furnace,  and  the  steel  becomes  softer.  I  have  seen  strips  which 
were  said  to  be  continuous  and  a  mile  long  which  had  been 
tempered  in  this  way. 

The  very  fine  strip  steel  which  is  used  in  the  Waterbury 
watch  is  tempered  in  this  way.  Great  quantities  of  cheap 
Bessemer  steel  strip  for  use  in  ladies'  corsets  and  numerous 
other  purposes  are  also  tempered  in  this  way. 

545.  I  have  never  seen  this  process  carried  out  by  electrical 
heating  as  a  substitute  for  the  air  furnace,  but  it  is  obviously 
quite  easy  to  make  the  substitution.  The  strip  or  wire  to  be 
tempered  receives  an  electrical  current  from  a  certain  roller  A, 
over  which  it  moves,  and  another  roller  b  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  first ;  and  at  b,  or  even  before  it  reaches  b,  the  steel 
passes  into  an  oil  bath.  In  this  case  we  have  no  sudden  great 
hardening  and  then  a  softening  process ;  the  tempering  is  all 
done  in  one  operation,  a  cooling  from  red  heat  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  hot  oil.     As  the  wire  or  strip  is  still  kept  heated  when 
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in  the  oil,  the  cooling  is  gradual,  and  obviously  the  softness  of 
the  steel  will  depend  on  how  much  of  it  is  kept  heated  in  the 
oil  and  on  the  average  temperature  of  the  oil. 

546.  In  well-made  carriage  springs  the  resilience  is 

1  /,2 

g-  -^  per  cubic  inch, 

and  in  designing  a  spring  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  enables  on 
somewhat  to  shorten  the  work. 

Thus,  suppose  a  spring  is  wanted  to  take  a  proof  load  of 
3  tons,  with  a  deflection  of  3  inches  just  making  it  straight. 
The  total  resilience  is 

J  X  3  X  2,540  X  3,  or  10,080  inch  pounds. 

Uf  =  30,000  and  b  =  30,000,000,  the  resilience  per  cubic 
inch  may  be  5  inch  pounds,  so  that  the  volume  of  steel  required 
for  the  spring  is  2,016  cubic  inches.  Now  if  there  are  n  plates, 
this  volume  may  be  taken  as 

nbtl  (I  being  half  the  length  of  the  longest  strip), 
ornbtl-  2,016  ....  (1), 
which  is  one  equation  towards  the  solution  of  some  problem. 

EXEECISES. 

1.  What  ought  the  initial  curvature  of  a  ^-inch  plate  to  be  if  the 
proof  stress  of  the  material  is  30,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  (exists  when  the 
plate  is  straight)  and  b  is  30,000,000  P 

Here,  by  formula  of  Art.  540, 

30,000  =  15,000,000  x  (fP, 
IT  =-004. 

The  radius  of  curvature  is  ^^.  ==  260  inches. 

2.  If  tbe  above  plate  is  36  inches  long,  what  is  its  initial  dip,  00,  in 
Fig.  367  ?    Using  the  approximate  formula  oe  =  P  -i-  2  r,  we  have 

3.  If  the  spring  is  formed  of  six  plates,  the  longest  being  36  inches, 
the  overlap  on  one  side  of  plate  on  its  neighbour  is 

36  -i-  12,  or  3  inches. 

4.  If  the  breadth  of  each  plate  is  3  inches, 

D  =  -000259  w. 

5.  The  load  w'  which  will  produce  the  deflection  0*64  inch— that  is, 
which  will  straighten  the  spring — ^is 
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6.  How  maay  plaies  of  |  inch  fliick  and  3  indies  broad,  the  lanf^tdk 
being  30  inches  in  length,  of  the  aboYe-mentioned  steel  will  be  zeqmxed 
for  a  spring  whose  pnwf  load  is  to  be  1  ton  ? 

oo.A_2'»  X  8  X  A  X  30,000 

^'^- 3ir3o * 

or    f»  =  8. 
Heooe  the  spring  onght  to  be  made  of  eight  plates. 

547.  The  answera  to  the  above  exercicfes  guide  vs  as  to  the 
best  way  of  constructing  carriage  springs  so  that  the  strips' 
throughout  shall  have  the  strength  of  the  overlapping  parts. 
The  following  rules  are  based  upon  the  dimensions  of  these 
overlapping  parts,  which  are  merely  little  cantilevers. 

If  X  is  the  overlap,  Fig.  367,  and  I  is  the  half-length  of  the 
longest  strip,  so  that  n  being  the  number  of  strips  n\:=l, 
then  t  being  thickness  of  each  strip,  b  its  breadth,  d  the  defleo- 
tion  of  the  spring,/ the  maximum  stress,  B  Young's  modtdus, 
w  the  load  at  a  and  at  b,  there  being  a  load  2  w  at  the  middle, 
it  is  evident  that 

/=6w^  4-  n6^,  D  =  6wP/wb6«8. 

lif  is  the  proof  stress,  the  resilience  in  a  well-made  spring 
iBf^  -f-  6  B  inch  pounds.  Carriage  springs  are  usually  made  of 
Bessemer  steel,  and  we  may  take  f  =  30,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch  and  b  =  30,000,000. 

Examples. — 1.  If  the  overlap  X  is  2  inches,  and  there  are 

10  strips  each  f  inch  thick,  so  that  the  half-length  of  the  whole 

spring  is  ^  =  20  inches,  ^  =  f ,  and  if  6  =  2^  inches ;  find  the 

load  which  will  deflect  the  spring  2  inches.     Here  d  =  2 

3  =  6  w  20»  -4- 10  X  3  X  107  X  2^  X  (f)*,  and  hence 

w  =  5-926  X  106  lbs. 

If  the  plates  were  not  of  the  same  initial  curvature — ^that 
b,  if  the  spring  was,  in  this  respect  only,  badly  made,  then  the 
law  for  deflection  is  still  true  for  the  badly  made  spring ;  but 
the  rules  for  strength  are  untrua  We  only  calculate  the 
increase  in /due  to  a  load  w. 

548.  In  the  above  theory  I  have  assumed  no  friction  between 
the  plates.  This  friction  makes  the  bending  to  be  less  for  a  given 
load  if  the  load  has  been  increasing,  but  if  the  load  has  been 
diminishing  the  bending  will  be  greater  than  the  formula  (1) 
gives,  on  account  of  friction.  When  we  test  a  carriage  spring, 
the  eflect  of  friction  in  causing  the  deflections  to  be  greater  wi& 
diminishing  than  with  increasing  loads  is  very  noticeable.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  the  unauitableness  (on  this  account) 
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of  ^heae  springs  for  all  measttring  purposes,  and  how  suitable 
they  are  for  carriages  and  under  other  conditions  where  vibra- 
tdoiis  must  be  rapidly  stilled  by  frictional  forces. 

549.  In  a  spring  such  as  Fig.  367,  if  2  w  is  the  upward  load 


Fig.  868. 


Fig.  800. 


Applied,  at  the  middle,  the  downward  supporting  forces  at  A  and 
B  are  each  w,  and  the  end  of  each  plate  may  be  regarded  as 
applying  to  the  plate  above  it  this  force  w.  Thus  in  Fig.  368, 
if  A  B  is  the  overlap  of  one  plate  on  another,  every  part  of  the 
plate  except  the  overlap  part  A  B  at  each  end  is  subjected  to  a 
bending  moment  w .  A  B  everywhere,  so  that  the  change  ol 
curvature  everywhere  is  the  same. 

Also  the  part  ab  ought  to  be  fashioned  like  a  beam  of 
uniform  strength  and  curvature  fixed  at  B  and  loaded  at  A. 
We  find  from  Exercise  2,  Art.  540,  that  we  can  make  it  of 
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uniform  strength  and  uniform  curvature  at  the  same  time  by 
varying  the  breadth  of  the  plate  but  not  its  thickness,  the 
proper  shape  being  shown  in  Fig.  370.  This  is  roughly 
approximated  to  in  many  springs  where  the  ends  are  shaped 
as  in  Fig.  368. 

If  we  keep  the  breadth  constant,  as  in  Fig.  369,  but  alter 
the  thickness  so  as  to  have  constant  curvature  everywhere 
(so  that  the  end  part  of  one  plate  may  fit  properly  against 
another  plate),  we  see  from  Exercises  3  and  4  that  the  thick- 
ness ought  to  vary  as  the  cube  root  of  the  distance  from  A ; 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  have  also  uniform  strength  in  this 
part  of  the  plate. 


APPENDIX  I. 

TABLE  XES[.— Useful  Constants. 

Time.  One  sidereal  day  =  86,164  seconds. 
Mean  solar  day  =  86,400  seconds. 
One  year  ==  365*24224  mean  solar  days. 

Length.     British  standard,  tlie  yard  »»  3  feet  ^  36  inches. 
1  chain  =  66  feet  =:  100  links  =  4  perches. 
1  mile  =  1,760  yards  =  6,280  feet  =  80  chains  =  8  furlongs. 
1  nautical  mile  =  6,080  feet  (average). 

=  10  cables  =1 1,000  fathoms  (nautical). 
Telegraph  poles  220  feet  apart. 
1  fathom  =  6  feet. 

French  standard,  the  metre  =  39*37  inches  =  3*2809  feet 

1  kilometre   =  '6214  miles. 
1  inch  »=  '0264  metre  =»  2*64  centimetres. 
1  foot  =  30*48  centimetres. 
1  yard  =  '9144  metres. 
1  mile  =  1,609  metres  «=  1*609  kilometres. 

Surface.     1  square  inch  ss  6*461  square  centimetres. 
1  acre  =4,840  square  yards. 

1  square  mile  =  640  acres  =  2*59  square  kilometres. 

Volume.     1  cuhio  inch  =  16*387  cuhic  centimetres. 

1  cuhic  foot  ~  *02832  cuhic  metre  «  28*31  litres. 
1  litre  =  *22  gallon. 

For  many  practical  calcnlations  it  is  snfficiently  correct  to  take  :— 
Length.    1  inch  ^  25  millimetres,  hut  25*4  is  more  correct. 

1  metre  =»  3  feet  3  inches  and  fths  of  an  inch. 

10  metres       =11  yards. 
20  metres       ^  1  chain. 
8  kilometres  =  5  miles. 

Surface.     1  squsire  inch    =  6^  square  centimetres. 
6  square  yards  =  5  square  metres. 
1  acre  =  4,000  square  metres. 

Volume     4  cuhic  yards  ss  3  cuhic  metres. 
1  gallon  =  4J  litres. 

4  litres  ^  7  pints. 

100  litres        »  22  gallons. 
1  cuhic  foot    =i=  28*3  litres. 

Weight.     1  gramme  ==  16J  grains. 

10  kilogrammes       ==  22  pounds. 
50  kilogrammes       =&  1  hundredweight. 
1,000  kilogrammes  »=  1  English  ton. 

Speed.    1  knot=l  nautical  mile  per  hour  =  1*15  miles  per  hour=  1*7 
ft.  per  sec.  =  101  ft.  per  min,  =  61  *6  centimetres  per  sea 
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60  miles  per  honr=  88  feet  per  second. 
Weight  and  Force.    British  engineer's  unit  of  force  =  the  weight  of  the 
standanl  pound  in  London. 
Weight  of  1  lb.  =  16  ozs.  =7,000  grains  =  453*6   grammes  ^ 
446,000  dynes ='4536  kilogrammes.     1  oz.  =  28*36  grammes 
Weight  of  1  grain  =  63*67  dynes. 
1  kilogramme  »  2*2046  lbs. 
1  ton  =  2,240  lbs.  =  1,016  kilogrammea. 

1^000  kilogrammes  —  1  ton  (metric)  »  2,205  lbs.  »  *9842  ton  (British). 

y  ^  981  centimetres  per  second  per  second. 
*"■  oil* It  leet  „  ,} 

Value  of  g  at    London  ■=  32*182  feet  per  second  per  second. 
„        „     Equator  =»  32*088    „  „  „ 

,,        „   the  Poles  =  32*263     „  „  „ 

Inertia  or  mass  of  a  body  =  weight  in  lbs.  at  London  4-  82 '2« 

1  gallon  of  water  at  62''  F.  weighs  10  lbs.  by  English  law. 
1  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62*3  lbs. 

1  cubic  foot  of  air  at  0*"  0.  and  1  atmosphere  weighs  *0807  lb. 
1  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  „  „  „  „     '00667  lb. 

For  academic  calculations  we  usually  take  the  weights  in  pounds  of 
1  cubic  foot  of  each  of  the  following  to  be  : — 
Brickwork,  112;  concrete,  150;  grindstone  and  Portland  stone, 
131 ;  granite  and  marble,  164 ;  dry  oak,  68 ;  dry  fir,  47 ;  cork, 
16;  coal,  80;  day,  120. 
Weights   per  cubic  inch   of  each   of  the  following  materials,   in 
pounds — cast  iron,  '26 ;  wrought  iron,  '28  ;  steel,  '28  ;  brass,  '3 ; 
copper,  '32;  bronze,  '3;  lead,   4;  tin,  '27;  zinc,  '26. 

Work,  Energy.     1  erg  =  1  dyne  x  1  centimetre. 
1  gramme- centimetre  =  981  ergs. 
1  foot  pound  =  1  '366  x  10'  ergs. 

1  kilogramme  metre    =  7  '233  foot  pounds. 
1  horse-power =33,000  ft.  lbs.  per  min.=560  ft.  lbs.  per 

sec.  =  7  '46  X 10*  ergs  per  sec.  =  746  watts  (watts = 

volts  X  amperes). 
1  kilo-watt  =  1,000  watts  =  1*34  horse  power. 
1  force-de-cheval  =  '9863  horse-power. 

Energy  obtainable  from  1  lb.  of  coal  =  8,600  Centigrade  heat 

units  =  15,000  Fahrenheit  heat  units  =  12  x  10^  foot  pounds. 
Joule's  equivalent — 

1  pound  Fahrenheit  unit  of  heat  =  780  foot  pounds. 

1  pound  Centigrade  unit  of  heat  =1,400  foot  pounds. 
Bee  note,  p.  42. 

1  horse-power  hour  =  1-98  x  10«  =  2  x  10«  ft. -lbs.  nearly. 

1  Board  of  Trade  electric  unit  =  1,000  watts  for  1  hour  = 

-=j^  horse-power  hour  ==  2-664  x  10*  ft. -lbs. 

The  base  of  the  Napierian  logarithms  is  b  =  2*7 1 8.  To  convert  com- 
mon logarithms  into  Napierian  logarithms,  multiply  by  2*303. 
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TABLE  XX.— Moduli  op  Rioiditx. 


Substance. 

M  =  Modulus  of  Rigidity  in  MiUionP 
of  Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 

Steel  Plates,  }  per  cent.  Carbons 

»>         »i        a         »              *'       t       "* 

13 

>»         >»        1         >»              »>      -^ 

Steel  BoUer  Plates       

13-5 

Cast  Steel  (tempered) 

140 

„       „     (untempered) 

120 

Soft     „      (unhardened) 

110 

„       „     (hardened) 

110 

Cast  Iron            

60  to  7-6 

Iron  Boiler  Plates 

14-0 

Wrought  Iron  Bars 

10-5 

„     Plates   .. 

9-0 

Soft  Iron            

10-8  to  11 

Brass       

5  to  5-5 

Copper 

6-6  to  6-7 

Lead' , 

•27 

Zinc         

6  1  to  6-4 

Tin          

2-2 

Gold        

40  to  6-6 

Silver      

3-8 

Platinum            

8-9  to  9-4 

Aluminium        

3-4  to  4-8 

Delta  Metal  (rolled)     .. 

6-26 

Gun       „           

8-7 

Phosphor  Bronze 

6-2 

Glass       

3-3.^to  3-9 

Wood      

•1  to  -17 

Granite 

1-8 

Marble    ...         

1-7 

Slate        

3-2 
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TABLE  XXI.— Moduli  of  Oomfkessibilitt. 


Snbstaiiee. 

Modolos  of 
Oompressibflity 
in  Pounds  per 

Square  Inch. 

Tempentore. 

Authority. 

Steel        

21-6  X  10« 

Amagat. 

Steel        

26-7  X  10« 

Thomson's  "Elasticity." 

Iron         

211  X  W 

m                    n 

Brass       

16-3  X  10« 

»>                     ft 

Copper     

171  X  10« 

Buchanan. 

Copper     

24-4  X  10» 

Thomson's  "Elasticity." 

Delta  Metal 

14-4  X  10« 

Amagat 

Lead        

6-3  X  10« 

« 

GlaM       

6-8  X  10« 

» 

Diatilled  Water... 

3-2  X  10» 

IS'^O. 

Paglianni 

Alcohol 

1-76  X  10« 

O^C. 

Amaury  and  Deschampe 

Alcohol 

1-62  X  10« 

IS'^C. 

w                        >» 

Ether       

1-36  X  10« 

0-0. 

»                                    M 

Ether       

M6  X  10« 

16-0. 

>»                              n 

Carhon  Bisulphide. 

2-32  X  10» 

14«C. 

W                                         .  M 

Glycerine 

6-86  X  10» 

20-6''  C. 

Quincke. 

Patroleum 

2-11  X  10» 

16-6°  C. 

Mercury  ...         ... 

7-86  X  10« 

IS'^C. 

Amaury  and  Deschamps. 

Mercury 

4-35  X  10« 

0«O. 

Colladon  and  Sturm. 

Mercury 

3-74  X  10« 

0»0. 

Amafirat. 
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Breaking  Stress, 

Weight 

One  Cubic 

Foot 

in 

intt>s.  per 

Matsbial. 

Melting 

Point 

(Fahi.). 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Pounds. 

Tensile. 

Soft  Steel  (nnhArdened)        ^ 

2,400' 

to 
3,000' 

60,000  to  100,000 

Soft  Steel  (hardened)             ( 

7-85 

490 

120,000 

Oaat  Steel  (nntempered)        f 

90,000  to  150,000 

Cast  Steel  (tempered)           ) 

— 

Steel  Plates      

60,000  to  80,000 

Steel  Bars         

100,000  to  130,000 

Cast  Steel  (drawn)     

77 

480 

120,000 

Steel  Wire  (English),  drawn... 
Steel  Wire  (Common),  tem- ) 

SteelFianoforte  Wire,  English 

120,000  to  140,000 

7-4 
7-73 

460 
480 

330,000 
340^000 

Manganese  Steel,  Cast 

&5,000 

Nickel  Steel,  unhardened      ... 

75,000 

Nickel  Steel,  hardened 

190,000 

Wrought  IronBars  and  BoltsA 

65,000  to  70,000 

Wrought  Iron  Plates,  with 
Wrought  Iron  Plates  (across 

3,000' 

to 
3,300' 

77 

480 

61,000 
46,000 

Wrought  Iron  Plates  (mean). 

2,000' 
to  2,500' 

48,500 

Cast  Iron ! 

7-2 

460 

14,000  to  30,000 

Aluminium       ...        

1,300' 

2-6 

162 

33,000 

Aluminium  (annealed) 

13,500 

Brass,  YeUow ) 

Brass,  Sheet     f 

1,700' 

7-8 

490 

17,500 

to  1,850° 

to  8-4 

to  525 

30,000 

Brass,  Tube      

80,000  to  100,000 

Brass,  Cast       

8-0 

600 

20,000 

Brass,  Wire      

60,000 

Copper,  Wrought        

2,000" 

8-8 

660 

33,000 

Copper,  Cast     

20,000 

Copper  Wire,  hard-drawn     ... 

8-9 

655 

68,000 

Copper  Wire,  annealed 

47,000 

Zinc,  Cast         

750' 

7-0 

436 

7,500 

Zinc,  Sheet       

Lead       

7-2 

450 

30,000 

615' 

11-4 

.712 

1,900 

Lead,  Cast        

11-2 

700 

8,000 

Tin         

450' 

7-4 

462 

4,600 

Platinum  Wire 

3,300' 

21-5 

1,340 

50,000 

Gold  (drawn) 

2,200' 

19-2 

1,200 

38,000  to  41,000 

Silver  (drawn) 

1,850' 

10-4 

660 

42,000 

Phosphor  Bronze  (cast ) 

56,000 

Phosphor  Bronze  Wire  (hard)... 

100,000  to  150,000 

Phosphor  Bronze  Wire  (an-  i 
nealed)       } 

60,000  to  60,000 
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xxn. 


Breaking  Streas, 

in  lbs.  per 

•qoareinch. 


>     Com. 
inressire. 


fihear. 


;    60,000 

'150,000  to 
J   120,000 

10,500 
''   68,000 

;     7.300 


50,000 


28,500 


Stress  which  produces 

Permanent  Set, 
in  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


Tensile. 


C!om> 
pressiye. 


35,000 


45,000 
35,000 
58,000 
24,000 


20,000 
10,600 

7,000 


4,300 

S,200 
1,500 

20,000 


24,000 


?0,000 
21,000 


Shear. 


26,500 


'4,000 


Safe  Limit  of 

Stress, 

in  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


Tensile. 


C!om' 
pressive. 


17.700 


20,000 


15,000 
9.000 

5,000 


8,000 


10,000 


10,000 
3,500 

3,600 


3,600 


17.700 


10,000 


10,000 
10,500 


3,200 


Shear. 


Tounff's 
Modulus 
of  Elas- 
ticity, in 
millions 
of  lbs.  per 
square 
inch. 


13,000 


30 

80 
30 


29  to  42 

27 


29 


7,800 

7.800 
2,700 

2,700 
2,300 


14,500 


10,000 


7,400 


27 
26 

14  to  25 


9-2 

14-3 

15 


•72 

6 
24 
12 
11 
14 
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Matxrial. 


Aluminium  Bronse,  1 

Gu96A15j 

Aluminium  Bronze,  1 

Cu90A110j 

Manganese  Bronze      

Delta  Metal  (cast)      

Delta  Metal  (rolled) 

Munts  Metal 

Sterro  Metal     

Gun  Metal        

Ebony     

Oak,  European 

Mahogany,  Spanish 

Ash        

Pitch  Pine        

Red  Pine  

Birch      

Beech     

Fir,  Larch         

Fir,  Spruce       

Hornbeam         

Teak,  Indian 

Lanoewood       

Elm,  British     

Lignum  yit» j 

Sycamore  

C^ar  of  Lebanon       

Granite 

Marble 

Limestone 

Sandstone 

Slate       

Brick,  Red        I 

Brick,  Fire        j 

Brickwork         

Concrete 

Leather  

Hemp  Rope  (in  ordinary  state) 

Glass,  Plate      

Ice  

Quartz  Fibre  (Professor  Boys') 


Melting 

Point 

(Fahr.X 


1,900^ 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Weight 

One  Cnbic 

Foot 

in 

Fonods. 


8-25 
77 


8-6 

17 
•93 
•85 
•8 
7 

*54 

7 
•68 
•M 
76 
78 
•95 
•65 
•65 
to  1-33 

•69 

27 
2-8 
2-8 
23 
2*8 

2  to  2*2 

1-8 

1-9 

to  2-2 

13 
27 
•917 


615 
480 


536 

73 
68 
53 
60 
44 

34 
44 
33 
34 

47 
49 
59 
84 

41to8 


87 

170 
175 
176 
144 
176 

125  to  137 

112 

119  to  137 


170 
67 


Breaking  Stress^ 

in  lbs.  per 

square  inch. 


Tensfle. 


60,000 

100,000 

65,000  to  85,000 

47,000 

74,000 

45,000 

60,000 
25,000  to  50,000 


14,600 
16,000 
17,600 
12,000 
10,500 
14,600 
11,600 
11,000 
12,600 
15,000 
15,000 
20,000 
14,000 

16,000 

13,000 
11,400 


700 

800 

11,000 

300 


4,000 
10,000 
2,700 

140,000 
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XXn.  {eontinu^. 


Breaking  Stress, 
in  lbs.  per 
equaie  inch. 

Stress  which  prodnces 

Permanent  Set, 
in  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Safe  Limit  of 

Stress, 

in  lbs,  per  square  inch. 

Young's 
Modulus 
of  Elas- 
ticity, in 
millions 

Com- 
pressive. 

Shear. 

Tensile. 

Com- 
pressiye. 

Shear. 

Tensile. 

Com- 
pressiye. 

Slicar. 

of  lbs.  pel 

square 

inch. 
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1968 

1884 
1928 
1972 

1888 
1932 
1977 

1892 
1986 
1982 

1897 
1941 
1986 

1901 
1945 
1991 

oil 
oil 
oil 

2    2    3 

2    2    3 
2    2    8 

8    8    4 
3    4    4 
3    4    4 

•80 

1996 

2000 

2004 

2009 

2014 

2018 

2023 

2028 

2032 

2087 

oil 

2    2    8 

3    4    4 

•81 
•32 
•83 

2042 
2089 
2138 

2046 
2094 
2143 

2051 
2099 
2148 

2056 
2104 
2163 

2061 
2109 
2158 

2066 
2113 
2163 

2070 
2118 
2168 

2075 
2123 
8173 

2080 
2128 
2178 

2084 
2133 
2188 

oil 
oil 
oil 

3    4    4 
3    4    4 
3    4    4 

•34 
•35 
•86 

2188 
2289 
2291 

2193 
2244 
2296 

2198 
2249 
2301 

2203 
2254 
2307 

2208 
2269 
2812 

2213 
2265 
2317 

2218 
2270 
2328 

2223 
2275 
2328 

2228 
2280 
2333 

2284 
2286 
2339 

112 
1    1    2 
112 

4    4    6 
4    4    5 
4    4    5 

•37 
•38 
•89 

2844 
2899 
2466 

2350 
2404 
2460 

2355 
2410 
2466 

2360 
2416 
2472 

2366 
2421 
2477 

2371 
2427 
2483 

2377 
2432 
2489 

2382 
2438 
2495 

2888 
2448 
2500 

2898 
2449 
2606 

112 
1    1    2 
112 

4    4    6 
4    4    6 
4    5    6 

•40 

2612 

2618 

2623 

2629 

2536 

2641 

2547 

2668 

2660 

2564 

112 

4    5    6 

•41 
•42 
•48 

2670 
2680 
2692 

2576 
2636 
2698 

2582 
2642 
2704 

2688 
2649 
2710 

2594 
2655 
2716 

2600 
2661 
2723 

2606 
2667 
2729 

2612 
2673 
8736 

2618 
2679 
2742 

2624 
2685 
2748 

112 
4   12 
112 

4    5    5 
4    6    6 
4    6    6 

•44 
•46 
•46 

2754 
2818 
2884 

2761 
2825 
2891 

2767 
2831 
2897 

2778 
2838 
2904 

2780 
2844 
2911 

2786 
2861 
2917 

2793 

2858 
2924 

2799 
2864 
2931 

2806 
2871 
2988 

2812 
2877 
2944 

1    1    2 
112 
1    1    2 

4    6    6 
6    6    6 
6    6    6 

•47 
•48 
•49 

2951 
3020 
3090 

2958 
8027 
8097 

2966 
8034 
8106 

2972 
3041 
8112 

2979 
8048 
3119 

2985 
8065 
8126 

2992 
3062 
3138 

2999 
3069 
3141 

3006 
8076 
3148 

8018 
3083 
3166 

112 
112 
112 

5    6    6 

5  6    6 

6  6    6 
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•80 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

12  8 

4  6  6 

7  8  9 

S162 

3170 

3177 

3184 

3192 

3199 

8206 

3214 

3221 

3228 

1  1  2 

3  4  4 

5  6  7 

•a 

•58 
■88 

8286 
8811 
8S88 

3243 
8319 
3396 

3251 
3327 
3404 

8268 
3334 
3412 

3266 
3342 
3420 

E2.-3 
3850 
3428 

3281 
8367 
8436 

3289 
3366 
3443 

3296 
3373 
8461 

3304 
3381 
8469 

12  2 
12  2 
12  2 

3  4  5 
3  4  6 
3  4  6 

6  6  7 
6  6  7 
6  6  7 

«4 

•86 
•86 

8467 
8548 
3681 

8475 
3666 
3639 

3488 
3565 
3648 

8491 
8673 
8666 

3499 
3681 
3664 

3608 
8689 
8673 

3516 
3697 
3681 

3524 
8606 
3690 

3532 
3614 
3698 

3640 
3622 

8707 

1  2  2 
12  2 
12  3 

3  4  5 
3  4  6 
3  4  5 

6  6  7 
6  7  7 
6  7  8 

•57 
•56 
•59 

8716 
3802 
8890 

3724 
3811 
8899 

3733 
3819 
8906 

3741 
3828 
3917 

8750 
3887 
3926 

3768 
3846 
8936 

3767 
3865 
8945 

3776 
8864 
8954 

3784 
3873 
8968 

3793 
3882 
3972 

12  3 
12  3 
1  2  8 

3  4  5 

4  4  5 
4  5  6 

6  7  8 
6  7  8 
6  7  8 

-80 

8981 

8990 

8999 

4009 

4018 

4027 

4036 

4046 

4055 

4064 

12  3 

4  6  6 

6*  7  8 

•n 

112 
•63 

4074 
4169 

4266 

4063 
4178 
427« 

4093 
4188 
4285 

4102 
4198 
4295 

4111 
4207 
4305 

4121 
4217 
4316 

4130 
4227 
4325 

4140 
4286 
4335 

4150 
4246 
4345 

4159 
4256 
4866 

12  3 
12  3 
1  2 

4  6  6 
4  5  6 
4  6  6 

7  8  9 
7  8  9 
7  8  9 

•64 
•65 
•66 

4865 
4467 
4671 

4376 
4477 
4681 

4385 

4487 
4692 

4396 
4498 
4603 

4406 
4608 
4613 

4416 
4519 
4624 

4426 
4629 
4634 

4436 
4639 
4645 

4446 
4550 
4666 

4457 
4660 
4667 

12  3 
12  8 
1  2  3 

4  6  6 
4  5  6 
4  6  6 

7  8  9 
7  8  9 
7  9  10 

•67 
•68 
•68 

4677 
4786 
4898 

4688 
4797 
4909 

4699 
4808 
4920 

4710 
4819 
4932 

4721 
4831 
4943 

4732 
4842 
4966 

4742 
4863 
4966 

4763 
4864 
4977 

4764 
4875 
4989 

4776 
4887 
5000 

1  2  3 
12  3 
12  3 

4  6  7 
4  6  7 
6  6  7 

8  9  10 
8  9  10 
8  9  10 

•70 

6012 

5028 

5035 

6047 

6058 

5070 

6082 

6093 

5105 

5117 

12  4 

6  6  7 

8  9  11 

•71 
•72 
•73 

5129 
6248 
5S70 

6140 
6260 
6883 

5162 
5272 
6395 

6164 
6284 
6408 

5176 
6297 
5420 

5188 
6309 
5433 

5200 
6321 
5446 

6212 
6333 

6468 

5224 
6846 
6470 

5236 
5858 
5483 

1  2  4 
I  2  4 
1  3  4 

6  6  7 
6  6  7 
6  6  8 

8  10  11 

9  10  11 
9  10  11 

•74 
•76 
•76 

5496 
6628 
6764 

6608 
6636 
6768 

6621 
5649 
5781 

6684 
6662 
6794 

6546 
6676 
6808 

6669 
6689 
6821 

5572 
6702 
6884 

6686 
6715 
6848 

5698 
5728 
6861 

5610 
6741 
5876 

1  8  4 
13  4 
13  4 

5  6  8 

6  7  8 
6  7  8 

9  10  12 
9  10  12 
9  11  12 

•77 
•78 
•79 

6888 
6026 
6166 

6902 
6039 
6180 

5916 
6063 
6194 

6929 
6067 
6209 

6943 
6081 
6223 

5967 
6095 
6237 

5970 
6109 
6262 

6984 
6124 
6266 

5998 
6138 
6281 

6012 
6162 
6295 

13  4 
18  4 
18  4 

6  7  8 
6  7  8 
6  7  9 

10  11  12 
10  11  13 
10  11  13 

•80 

6810 

6324 

6339 

6363 

6368 

6383 

6897 

6412 

6427 

6442 

13  4 

6  7  9 

10  12  13 

•81 
•82 
•83 

•84 
•85 
•86 

6467 
6607 
6761 

6471 
6622 
6776 

6486 
6637 
6792 

6501 
6663 
6808 

6616 
6668 
6823 

6631 
6683 
6839 

6546 
6699 
6865 

6561 
6714 
6871 

6577 
6730 
6887 

6692 
6746 
6902 

2  3  6 
2  3  5 
2  3  6 

6  8  9 
6  8  9 
6  8  9 

11  12  14 
11  12  14 
11  13  14 

6918 
7079 
7244 

6934 
7096 
7261 

6960 
7112 

7278 

6966 
7129 
7295 

6982 
7146 
7311 

6998 
7161 
7328 

7015 
7178 
7345 

7031 
7194 
7362 

7047 
7211 
7379 

7063 
7228 
7396 

2  3  5 
2  3  6 
2  3  6 

6  8  10 

7  8  10 
7  8  10 

11  18  16 

12  13  16 
12  13  15 

•87 
•88 

•89 

7418 
7686 
7762 

7430 
7608 
7780 

7447 
7621 
7798 

7464 
7638 
7816 

7482 
7656 
7834 

7499 
7674 
7862 

7516 
7691 
7870 

7534 
7709 
7889 

7661 
7727 
7907 

7668 
7745 
7925 

2  3  6 

2  4  5 
2  4  6 

7  9  10 
7  9  11 
7  9  11 

12  14  16 

12  14  16 

13  14  16 

•90 

•91 
•92 
•93 

7948 

7962 

7980 

7998 

8017 

8085 

8064 

8072 

8091 

8110 

2  4  6 

7  9  11 

13  15  17 

8128 
8318 
8611 

8147 
8337 
8531 

8166 
8866 
8661 

8185 
8375 
8670 

8204 
8395 
8690 

8222 
8414 
8610 

8241 
8433 
8630 

8260 
8453 
8660 

8279 
8472 
8670 

8299 
8492 
8690 

2  4  6 
2  4  6 

2  4  6 

8  9  11 
8  10  12 
8  10  12 

13  ]5  17 

14  16  17 
14  16  18 

•94 
•96 
•96 

8710 
8918 
9120 

8730 
8933 
9141 

8760 
8964 
9162 

9376 
9694 
9817 

8770 
8974 
9183 

9397 
9616 
9840 

8790 
8995 
9204 

8810 
9016 
9226 

8831 
9036 
9247 

8851 
9067 
9268 

8872 
9078 
9290 

8892 
9099 
9311 

2  4  6 
2  4  6 
2  4  6 

8  10  12 
8  10  12 
8  11  13 

14  16  18 

15  17  19 

16  17  19 

•97 
-98 
-99 

9883 
9560 
9772 

9864 
9572 
9796 

9419 
9638 
9868 

9441 
9661 
9886 

9462 
9683 
9908 

9484 
9706 
9931 

9506 
9727 
9054 

9628 
9760 
9977 

2  4  7 
2  4  7 
2  6  7 

9  11  18 
9  1]  18 
9  11  14 

15  17  20 

16  18  20 
16  18  20 
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Angle. 

RadianB. 

Sine. 

Tangent. 

Co-tangent. 

Cosine. 

0' 

0 

0 

0 

oc 

1-0000 

1^5708 

90' 

1 

•0176 

•0175 

•0175 

67-2900 

•9998 

r6533 

89 

2 

•0349 

•0349 

•0349 

28^6363 

•9994 

1^6359 

88 

3 

•0524 

•0523 

•0524 

190811 

•9986 

1-5184 

87 

4 

•0698 

•0698 

•0699 

14^3006 

•9976 

^5010 

86 

5 

•0873 

•0872 

•0876 

11^4301 

•9962 

^4835 

86 

6 

•1047 

•1046 

•1051 

96144 

•9946 

1-4661 

84 

7 

•1222 

•1219 

•1228 

8-1443 

•9926 

r4486 

83 

8 

•1396 

•1392 

•1405 

7-H54 

•9903 

r4312 

82 

9 

•1671 

•1564 

•1684 

6-3138 

•9877 

r4137 

81 

10 

•1746 

•1736 

•1763 

66713 

•9848 

r3963 

80 

11 

•1920 

•1908 

•1944 

5^1446 

•9816 

r3788 

79 

12 

•2094 

•2079 

•2126 

4-7046 

•9781 

1-3614 

78 

13 

•2269 

•2250 

•2309 

43316 

•9744 

1-3439 

77 

14 

•2443 

•2419 

•2493 

4^0108 

•9703 

1-3265 

76 

16 

•2618 

•2588 

•2679 

37321 

•9659 

r3090 

76 

16 

•2793 

•2756 

•2867 

3-4874 

•9613 

1-2915 

74 

17 

•2967 

•2924 

•3067 

3-2709 

•9663 

r2741 

73 

18 

•3142 

•3090 

•3249 

3-0777 

•9511 

1-2566 

72 

19 

•3316 

•3256 

•3443 

2-9042 

•9455 

1-2392 

71 

20 

•3491 

•3420 

•3640 

2-7475 

•9397 

1-2217 

70 

'21 

•3666 

•3584 

•3839 

2-6061 

•9336 

1-2043 

69 

22 

•3840 

•3746 

•4040 

2-4761 

•9272 

1-1868 

68 

23 

•4014 

•3907 

•4246 

2-3559 

•9206 

1-1694 

67 

24 

•4189 

•4067 

•4452 

2-2460 

•9135 

M519 

66 

25 

•4363 

•4226 

•4663 

2^1445 

•9063 

11345 

65 

26 

•4538 

•4384 

•4877 

2^0603 

•8988 

1-1170 

64 

27 

•4712 

•4540 

•5096 

1^9626 

•8910 

10996 

63 

28 

•4887 

•4695 

•6317 

1-8807 

-8830 

1-0821 

62 

29 

•5061 

•4848 

•6543 

1-8040 

•8746 

1-0647 

61 

30 

•5236 

•5000 

•5774 

1-7321 

•8660 

1-0472 

X  60 

31 

•5411 

•6150 

•6009 

1-6643 

-8572 

1-0297 

69 

32 

•5585 

•5299 

•6249 

1-6003 

•8480 

1-0123 

58 

33 

•5760 

•5446 

•6494 

V5S99 

•8387 

•9948 

67 

34 

•6934 

•6692 

•6745 

r4826 

•8290 

•9774 

66 

35 

•6109 

•6736 

•7002 

1^4281 

•8192 

•9699 

66 

36 

•6283 

•5878 

•7265 

1-3764 

•8090 

•9425 

64 

37 

•6468 

•6018 

•7536 

1-3270 

•7986 

•9260 

63 

38 

•6632 

•6157 

•7813 

1-2799 

•7880 

•9076 

62 

39 

•6807 

•6293 

•8098 

1-2349 

•7771 

•8901 

61 

40 

•6981 

•6428 

•8391 

M918 

•7660 

•8727 

60 

41 

•7166 

•6561 

•8693 

M504 

•7547 

•8662 

49 

42 

•7330 

•6691 

•9004 

M106 

•7431 

•8378 

48 

43 

•7505 

•6820 

•9325 

1-0724 

•7314 

•8203 

47 

44 

•7679 

•6947 

•9657 

1035 

•7193 

•8029 

46 

46 

•7864 

•7071 

1-0000 

1-0000 

•7071 

.    -7854 

46 

Cosine 

Co-tangent 

Tangent 

Sine 

Radians 

Angl4» 
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THE  NOTES  ABB  TO  BE  BEAD  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  TEXT 
ON  THE  PAGE  BEFEBBED  TO. 

Pag0  3. — Sometimes  I  start  my  students  on  an  interesting  competi- 
tion as  to  their  powers  of  '*  hefting ''  or  judging  of  weights  of  objects 
held  in  the  hand;  their  power  to  estimate  distances  from  ^inch  to 
10  inches;  their  power  to  estimate  distances  from  30  to  100  ft.  ; 
measurement  of  rooms  by  stepping.  Power  to  judge  of  a  fractional 
|>art  of  a  small  distance  is  best  acquired  by  the  use  of  scales  in 
drawing. 

Page  4. — Work  as  many  of  these  exercises  as  you  find  easy  with  a 
slide  rule,  and  note  the  accuracy  with  which  you  are  able  to  use  a  slide 
rule. 

Page  8. — The  area  of  the  curved  surface  of  a  spherical  segment  is 
equal  to  the  curved  surface  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  height  as  the 
segment,  its  base  being  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 

Page  12.  Ex.  27.— If  the  length  of  his  pace  is  3273  inches  show 
that  a  man's  speed  in  miles  per  hour  is  equal  to  the  number  of  liis 
paces  in  4  seconds. 

Ex.  28. — If  each  length  of  railway  rail  is  22  feet,  show  that  the 
number  of  bumps  in  15  seconds  is  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour. 
■  Page  81. — In  fact,  viscosity  gives  stability.  The  flow  is  stable  in  a 
stream  whose  solid  boundaries  converge  and  tends  to  be  unstable  if  the 
boundaries  diverge.  A  curved  stream  is  stable  if  the  velocity  is 
greater  with  greater  radius,  and  tends  to  be  unstable  in  the  reverse 
case.    A  stream  flowing  through  still  water  tends  to  be  unstable. 

Page  84. — The  critical  velocity  in  all  similar  cases  of  fluid  motion 
seems  to  be  proportional  to  ju/^p,  where  /u  is  viscosity,  p  is  density,  d  is 
dimension ;  for  example,  diameter  of  pipe  in  the  present  case. 

Page  84. — In  using  the  mnemonic  of  the  last  eight  lines  there  is 
something  which  puzzles  a  student.  The  total  force  of  fluid  friction 
in  a  pipe,  or  past  an  immersed  object,  is  roughly  proportional  to  Aa)v\ 
where  A  is  wetted  area,  u  is  density  of  fluid,  atl#v  is  relative  speed.  It 
is  important  to  know  about  »  in  the  case  of  gases.  Keeping  «  in  the 
argument  it  will  be  found  that  the  loss  of  energy  per  pound  of  fluid  in 
passing  along  a  pipe  or  round  a  bend  is  not  dependent  upon  «.  The 
loss  of  pressure  due  to  friction  is  proportional  to  «,  but  this  is  not  loss 
of  energy. 

Page  87. — Everybody  has  noticed  the  ease  with  which  a  belt  may 
be  slipped  from  a  revolving  pulley  as  compared  with  a  pulley  at  rest. 
There  are  cases  in  which  friction  or  resistance  to  sliding  at  right  angles 
to  other  enforced  sliding  seems  to  be  quite  destroyed. 
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Page  90. — ^In  the  above  cnme  it  is  easj  to  show  that  the  efficiency 
#  is  1  /  (    w>     +  1  '7161,  so  that  however  great  B  may  be  the  efficiency 

canDot  exceed  1/1-716. 

Page  125. — Exercises  in  finding  the  resultants,  kc^  of  forces  aro 
difficult  to  set  unless  some  such  convention  as  the  following  is 
adopted  : — O  X  is  supposed  to  be  a  line  in  the  plane  in  which  all  the 
forces  are  supposed  to  act.  Let  the  force  A  P  be  F  lb.  Let  it  cut  O  X 
in  the  point  A.  Let  O  A  =  a.  Let  the  angle  X  A  P,  measured  anti-clock* 
wise,  be  B.    Let  the  arrow  bead  point  from  A  to  P.    Such  a  force  would  be 

F 
specified  as  a    0.    Thus  flSs*  is  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  glSg,*. 

Page  141. — The  last  paragraph  of  p.  409  ought  to  be  inserted 
here. 

Page  279. — Quite  green  or  artificially  wetted  timber  has  only  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  well-seasoned  timber.  It  may  be  taken 
as  roughly  correct  that  the  strengths  of  various  timbers  in  the  same 
state  of  dryness  are  in  proportion  to  their  densities.  Strength  seems 
to  be  a  linear  function  of  the  amount  of  moisture  present. 

Page  302. — When  a  specimen  has  taken  a  set  through  overloading, 
Hooke's  law  is  not  quite  true  for  it,  even  for  small  loads,  and  there  is 
much  creeping  with  time.  Also  there  is  much  hysteresis.  Its  elasticity 
is  partially  restored  by  resting ;  it  is  quickly  restored  by  immersion  in 
boiling  water. 

Page  310. — Chains  of  cranes  need  to  be  annealed  after  several 
years*  use. 

Page  324. — ^The  assumption  that  p  +  q  ia  constant  is  correct  for 
any  long  cylinder,  whether  or  not  there  is  internal  fluid  pressure^ 
because  the  stress  on  sections  parallel  to  the  axis  will  be  constant. 
qa  -pfi  is  the  fractional  diminution  of  the  radius,  only  if  there  is  no 
stress  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  we  only  need  to  use  this  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  gun,  when  there  is  no  stress  parallel  to  the  axis. 

Page  325. — Perhaps  the  most  useful  approximati(»i  is 
t=pJ)/Cp  +  2/), 
where  D  is  the  outside  diameter. 

Page  339, — ^The  friction  between  the  plates  caused  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  rivets  in  cooling  gives  additional  strength,  which  is  usually 
neglected,  because  it  is  of  unknown  amount. 

Page  339. — The  old  careless  boiler-shop  methods  led  to  non-agree- 
ment of  holes ;  modern  methods  are  scientifio ;  we  now  use  drUling 
machines,  hydraulic  riveters,  edge-planing  machines,  &c.,  and  all  work 
is  done  to  templates. 

Page  SlOa, — Friction  of  wheels  against  an  atmosphere.  Such 
experiments  as  have  been  made  show  that  the  loss  of  power  by  friction 
when  similar  wheels  rotate  is  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  cube  of  the  angular  velocity,  and  the  5th  power  of  the 
diameter.  Openings  as  between  vanes  of  a  turbine  whe^  increase  the 
frictional  loss.  Enclosing  the  wheel  generally  reduces  the  friction. 
For  discs  in  air  or  superheated  steam  we  may  take  the  wasted  horse- 
power P  to  be 

p  =zf  wDf^n*, 
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where  tc  is  the  weight  of  air  or  steam  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  d  is 
diameter  of  the  disc  in  feet,  n  being  revolutions  per  minute,  /  being 

about  10"  .  In  wet  or  nearly  dry  steam /may  be  taken  as  1-3  x  10"  • 
or  30  per  cent,  greater.  A  roughly  correct  theory  assumes  the  disc  to 
act  as  a  fan  receiving  air  at  its  middle,  and  delivering  it  to  the  atmo- 
sphere at  its  circumference.  The  lengths  of  path  of  similarly  placed 
particles  are  oc  d,  and  the  hydraulic  mean  depths  of  similar  channels 
are  also  oc  D>  so  that  the  loss  of  energy  by  friction  per  pound  of  air  is 
independent  of  d,  but  proportional  to  v*  if  v  is  the  speed  of  the  fluid. 
(See  Art.  69.)  Now,  differences  of  pressure  produced  by  fans  are  pro- 
portional to  iv  n^  D^  (see  Ex.  4,  page  219),  and  if  V  is  volume  of  air  per 
second  the  work  done  per  second  is  proportional  to  Y  to  n^  d'. 
Differences  of  pressure  divided  by  to  represent  loss  of  energy  per 
pound,  so  that  v^  oc  «'  D^.  Now  v  oc  ^\  or  v  oc  ^  D*,  so  that  power 
lost  oc  wd'  n*. 

In  the  Laval  turbine  <o  is  exceedingly  small,  and  there  is  not  much 
loss  of  power  by  friction  in  spite  of  the  high  speed.  In  some  parts  of 
some  other  steam  turbines  »  is  perhaps  100  times  as  great  as  in  the 
Laval.  Notice  that  if  the  circumferential  velocity  is  fixed  the  frictional 
loss  is  proportional  only  to  the  square  of  the  diameter. 

Page  379. — My  students  have  occasionally  found  b,  Young^s 
modulus,  for  annealed  iron  and  steel,  by  bending,  and  also  by  mere 
elongation  of  the  self -same  bar.  In  no  case  did  they  find  differences 
greater  than  what  might  be  due  to  errors  of  experiment.  Indirectly 
this  is  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  engineers'  theory  of  bending. 

Page  404. — Instead  of  the  last  three  lines  we  might  say,  more 


^  0 


logically ; — ^Letting  ^  be  represented  hy  ^  {B-  ^),  r^  J  y^  (<p)  sin  <p  d^ 

Fr.  (1-oosa) (3). 

Differentiating  with  regard  to  B  we  have 

r*  4^  (fl)  «iw  a  =  Fr  sin  tf, 
or  }p  (0)  =  F/r  a  constant,  so  that  ^  z=  F/r  a  constant. 

Page  409. — The  last  paragraph  belongs  to  page  141.  Substitute 
here  the  following : — In  the  table,  page  398,  the  strength  modulus  of 
.  each  section  is  given,  Z  is  I  divided  by  the  greatest  y  of  the  section. 
It  is  evident  that  if/  is  the  greatest  stress  in  the  material  the  bending 
moment  is  Z/. 

Page  442. — And  also  with  a  load  of  50  lb.  at  the  end. 

Page  461. — I  give  the  preceding  investigation  with  some  misgiving ; 
it  cannot  be  approximately  correct  except  in  long  beams,  because  the 
engineers'  theory  of  bending  is  only  correct  for  long  beams,  and  the 
result  is  quite  unimportant  except  in  short  beams. 

Page  471. — In  the  usual  unscientific  treatment  of  this  subject  the 
deflection  y  is  assumed  not  to  depend  upon  F,  or  to  be  what  (3)  gives  if 
V  is  o.  That  is,  the  usually  assumed  deflection  must  be  divided  by 
1  -  f/u  to  get  the  true  deflection.  Students  may  find  the  error 
negligible  in  short  struts,  but  they  must  be  on  their  guard  against  it 
in  long  struts.  Exercise — Prove  that  the  ordinary  treatment  is 
sufficiently  correct  if  k  i  ir^  >  44  f  P. 
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Page  477. — For  informatioii  as  to  the  critical  speeds  of  shafts  with 
one  or  many  wheels  on  various  kinds,  and  numbers  of  supports, 
students  are  referred  to  a  paper  by  Prof.  Dunkerley  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 
for  1884,  page  281,  Vol.  185,  amplified  by  a  paper  in  the  Proo,  Physical 
Society  of  London,  by  Dr.  Chree,  Vol.  19,  July,  1904,  page  114. 

In  Art.  379  I  consider  a  rotating  shaft  under  applied  forces  due  to 
its  own  weight  and  an  endlong  thrust.  At  the  end  I  take  rotation 
alone,  and  arrive  at  what  is  given  below  for  that  case. 

Neglecting  the  mass  of  a  vertical  shaft  of  length  Z,  on  which  at  the 
middle  there  is  a  wheel  of  weight  w,  let  the  centre  of  gravity  of  w  be 
h  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft  (Jl  being  small).  When  rotating  let 
the  centre  of  gravity  hey  +  h  from  the  axis,  y  being  the  deflection  of 
the  shaft  considered  a.s  a  beam,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  whose 
cross-section   is  I,  loaded  at  the  middle  with  the  centrifugal    force 

F  =  ^  (y  +  A)  o*.       A  load  F  produces    the  deflection  fP/48  bi    or 

FZ3/192  EI  depending  on  whether  the  ends  of  the  shaft  are  free  to  change 
from  the  vertical  direction  or  not.     Keeping  to  free  ends 

-'-       ^    .Z-(y  +  A)<P 


"^  ""  48  EI 

Finding  y  from  this,  as  the  greatest  bending  moment  is  \  fZ,  this  is 
^  __  lv?w  /  h  \ 

'4g     \  l-wZV/48^BI/ 

Note  that  however  small  h  may  be,  if  the  denominator  is  0  (this 
gives  critical  a)  we  have  fracture  of  the  shaft.  Taking  any  value  of  A, 
and  any  particular  case,  it  is  useful  to  see  how  M  increases  rapidly,  as 
the  critical  value  of  a,  say  o^,  is  being  approached.  Now,  imagine  such 
a  shaft  to  be  increased  in  speed  so  rapidly  from  0  to  values  greater 
than  a^  that  it  has  no  time  to  get  broken  when  passing  through  the 
critical  speed.  It  will  be  found  that  for  much  greater  values  of  a  than 
a^  we  have  small  bending  moment,  and  a  tendency  for  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  wheel  to  approach  the  centre  of  rotation. 

Taking  I  as  the  length  of  the  shaft,  and  not  21  as  in  Art.  379, 

letting  m  mean  J-^- J  4  where  w  is  weight  of  shaft  in  pounds  per 

foot  of  length,  i  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about  a 
diameter,  there  are  the  following  results  : — 

1.  Shaft  alone.    Fixed  as  to  direction  at  one  end, 

the    other    end    free  and  unsupported,  the 

critical  speed  is  given  by  ml  =l'S7 

2.  Shaft  alone.    Supported  at  two  free  ends       ...    ml  =  ir 

3.  Shaft  alone.    Fixed  as  to  direction  at  one  and 

free  at  the  other  end      Twi  =  3-927 

4.  Shaft  alone.    Fixed  as   to  direction  at  both 

ends  wZ  =  4'745 

5.  Shaft  of  no  mass,  ends  supported,  but  free.        

Wheel  w  at  middle  as  above,  critical  a  =  A.   —    y 
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6.  Shaft  of  no  mass,  ends  fixed  as  to  direction  

— w/3  " 

We  assume  that  a  wheel  is  attached  really  at  the  centre.  A  long 
well-fitting  boss  makes  the  shaft  stiffer  and  the  critical  speed  greater. 

For  other  cases  students  must  be  referred  to  the  papers  already 
mentioned.  Dunkerley  established  by  his  experiments  an  empirical  rule 
which  may  be  taken  to  be  fairly  true  for  all  cases  likely  to  come  before 
the  engineer.  If  the  critical  speed  be  a,  then  2ir/a  might  be  called  the 
critical  time  of  one  revolution,  T.  If  a  shaft  be  supported  at  one  or 
many  places,  and  loaded  with  one  or  many  wheels,  spaced  anyhow ; 
if  T^  be  the  critical  time  of  the  shaft,  assuming  no  wheels ;  if  T^  be  the 
critical  time,  assuming  the  shaft  to  be  massless,  and  only  one  wheel, 
which  I  call  the  first,  is  on ;  if  T2  be  the  critical  time,  assuming  the 
shaft  to  be  massless,  and  only  one  wheel,  which  I  call  the  second,  is 
on,  &c. ;  then  T,  the  critical  time*  of  the  real  shaft  with  its  wheels,  is 


T  =  v/  To^  +  T,a  +  Ta*  +  &c. 

There  is  another  important  general  rule,  true  for  shafts  alone,  but 
only  true  when  there  are  wheels  if  we  might  neglect  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  wheel  about  a  diajmeter  through  its  centre  of  gravity, 
sufficiently  true  for  many  practical  cases.  If,  when  a  shaft  with  wheels 
upon  it,. revolving  at  n  turns  per  second,  has  also  elastic  lateral  oscilla- 
tions j?  per  second,  and  if  Pq  is  the  value  of  ^  when  n  =  0,  then 

p''=Po'  '»^ (!)• 

The  critical  speed  is  when  «  =--Pq  or  when  the  time  of  a  revolution  is 
equal  to  the  periodic  time  of  lateral  vibration  of  the  shaft  when  not 
levolving.  It  is  important  to  put  the  result  as  Dr.  Chree  has  done  in 
the  shape  (1),  because  there  are  cases  of  rotating  shafts  being  subjected 
to  forced  lateral  Yibratious,  and  it  is  then  p  and  not  Pq  which  is  of 
importance. 

I  quote  from  Dr.  Chree :  "  Ordinarily,  when  a  shaft  held  at  one  or 
both  ends  is  acted  on  by  forces  tending  to  bend  it,  on  the  removal  of 
these  forces  it  tends  to  return  to  its  original  straight  position ;  in  doing 
so  it  overshoots  the  mark  and  vibrates  to  and  fro  laterally.  The 
velocity  of  its  approach  to  the  equilibrium  position,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  vibrations  subsequently  executed,  are  greater  the 
larger  the  elastic  stresses  produced  in  the  bar  by  a  given  lateral 
displacement.  When  the  bar  is  rotating  round  its  longitudinal  axis, 
and  is  displaced  laterally,  the  elastic  stresses  tend,  as  before,  to  bring 
it  back  to  the  undisturbed  position  ;  but  the  '  centrifugal  forces'  have 
exactly  the  opposite  tendency.  They  thus  reduce  the  righting  forces, 
and  so  diminish  the  frequency  of  vibration.*'  The  student  ought  to 
take  two  cases  and  show  that  (1)  is  correct.  First  for  a  shaft  alone. 
Second  for  the  above  wheel  on  a  majsless  shaft 

EXERCISES. 
1.  A  shaft  3  inches  in  diameter,  6  feet  long,  is  supported  in  each  of 
the  ways  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4).     Find  the  critical  speeds  in  revolutions  jet 
eecond.  Anfwjn,  1G15,  45*6,  71  27,  1011. 

W 
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2.  A  wheel  of  10  cwt.  at  the  middle  of  the  above  shaft,  as  in  (5) 
and  (6).  Find  the  critical  speeds  in  revolutions  per  second,  neglecting 
the  mass  of  the  shaft.  Answert,  23- 16,  1 1  '68. 

3.  Taking  the  mass  of  the  shaft  into  account,  find  the  answer  to 
question  2.  Answers,  226,  11'22. 

4.  What  is  the  frequency  for  lateral  vibrations  for  the  shaft  of 
question  8,  fixed  at  the  ends,  when  it  rotates  10  times  per  second  ? 

Ansuer,  2027. 

6.  Consider  the  wheel  of  question  2,  the  shaft  being  fixed  at  the 
ends  to  be  0*01  foot  out  of  balance  (or  h  =  0*01).  Find  the  greatest 
bending  moment  at  the  following  speeds  a  : — 

6.  Repeat  (5)  when  h  =  0-001. 


Amtcers  to  questions  (5)  and  (6)  :— 

M  =  Bending  mt.  in  lb.  inches. 

a 

When  h  =  -01 

When  h  =  -001 

80 

2393 

239-3 

100 

4940 

4940 

120 

11740 

11740 

130 

21830 

2183  0 

140 

68950 

6895-0 

146-6 

oc 

oc 

160 

-  32120 

-  3212 

180 

-  16980 

-  1598 

200 

-  11730 

-  1173 

220 

-    9820 

-    982 

Critical  Speeds,  Crank  Shafts. 

1  shall  here  consider  a  different  kind  of  critical  speed.  A  crank 
shaft  is  subjected  to  variable  taming  moments,  and  when  it  is  the 
shaft  of  an  electrical  alternator  it  is  subjected  to  variable  resisting 
moments.  Should  the  periods  of  these  happen  to  approach  the  natural 
period  of  vibration  of  the  shaft  there  is  danger  of  fracture.  This 
article  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Art.  514. 

Let  there  be  masses  m^y  wt,,  m^,  wis,  &c.,  connected  by  springs  whose 
stiffnesses  are  <?i,  ^2,  c^t  &c.  Let  there  be  forces  Pq,  f^,  &c.,  acting  on 
the  masses  all  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  let  Xq^  x^y  rr^,  &c.,  be  the 
displacements  all  in  the  same  direction  of  the  masses  from  their  posi- 
tions of  equilibrium.  Or  let  there  be  rotating  masses  whose  moments 
of  inertia  are  Wq,  Wi,  &c.,  connected  by  shafts  all  in  one  line  whose 
stiffnesses  are  Cj,  o^  Sec,  and  let  clockwise  couples  Pq,  Fi,  &c.,acton  the 
rotating  masses ;  let  Xq,  zi,  &c.,  be  the  angular  displacements  clockwise 
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of  the  rotaiing  masses  in  advance  6f  their  mean  positions.    Neglecting 
the  masses  of  springs  and  shafts,  it  is  evident  that  if  0  stands  for  djdt 

^2   fl2^2  +   ^3   («2-^3)-^2    (^1-^2^  =  ^H 

If  there  are  only  four  masses  x.^-X4^o. 

If  we  know  F^,  Fj,  &c.,  we  can  calculate  the  motions  of  all  the 
masses  ;  or  if  we  are  given  any  one  of  the  motions  and  all  the  f's  but 
one.     In  fact,  we  have  the  means  of  working  many  problems. 

Thus,  for  example :  let  there  be  a  fly-wheel  of  moment  of  inertia 
?»i  =  I  equidistant  between  two  wheels,  each  of  moment  of  inertia 
Wq  =  Wj  «=  s  I,  and  let  f„  and  F2  be  equal,  but  in  quadrature,  as  if  there 
were  two  cranks  at  right  angles.  As  we  need  not  study  the  average 
angular  velocity,  let  f^  =  f  =  a  sin.  qt,  F^  =  a  cos.  qt^  or  F2  =  ^  F/q. 
For  symmetry  Itt  us  take  Xq-Xi  =  a,  a?2  -  ajj  =  j8,  tl  en  we  get  from  our 
equations 

a  (0  +  Stf  +  S I  »2)  +  sc  j3  =  F 

a  so  +  j3  (c  4-  s^y  +  S I  ^2)  =  Fa 

/  „       S(J    \ 

V  +  Si?-S  iq^  -  —  0}ff 

The  solution  is  a  =  — ; ..  ^   .    =^-s v 

6-=*+  2Sv^  +  s:^l^  q*  -2slq^(c  +  8c) 

We  see  that  if  F  is  a  sine  function,  or  sum  of  sine  functions  of  the 
time  we  can  find  a.  Taking  it  as  above,  if  Oq  is  the  amplitude  of  a  and 
Vq  of  F,  if  we  write  a^c  =  Vq^  and  q^  s  i/o  =  z. 

^/(i  +  s~zy  +  s:' 


Fq  ■"  1  +  2s  +  z'-^  -  22  (1  4-  s) 

If,  then,  we  calculate  the  strength  of  the  shaft  in  the  ordinary 
statical  manner  from  Fq  we  see  that  the  maximum  stress  is  greater  than 
we  assumed  in  this  ratio.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ratio  gets  critically 
great  as  we  approach  the  condition  that  tiie  denominator  is  o,  that  is 
when  2;  is  1  or  1  4-  2  s.     Thus — 

o  o  c  f  \  \  ^ 

fl'i  ^=Ya    °^    ^v"a  "^  ^/  fl'^e  the  two  critical  conditions. 

This  critical  q}^  is  2  w/ where /is  the  natural  frequency  of  vibration 
of  the  arrangement,  and  we  see  that  it  has  two  values.  Now,  the 
moment  F  is  a  sin.  qt  where  q  is  twice  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
crank,  but  P  contains  also  terms  in  2qt,  3g^,  &c.,  and  even  if  q  itself 
does  not  approach  the  critical  value  q^  its  multiples  may.  There  is, 
there  ore,  no  certain  safety  for  a  crank  shaft  unless  q  exceeds  q^\ 
that  is,  twice  the  number  of  revolutions  of  a  high-speed  crank  shaft 
per  second  ought  to  exceed  the  natural  frequency  of  vibration  of  the 
shaft. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  other  cases ;  the  mcst  complex  case  may 
be  worked  out  in  the  above  way. 
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Taking  the  very  simple  case  of  Art.  514,  we  assmned  jr  to  be  known. 
If,  however,  F,  the  force  csaasing  motion,  is  given,  there  is  no  critical 
condition  unless  there  is  a  mass  at  the  place  A.  If,  however,  A  be  a 
fixed  point,  and  the  variable  force  r  acta  npon  the  mass  B,  we  have 
critical  conditions. 

In  the  above  I  have  n^lected  the  masses  of  springs  and  of  shafts, 
because  these  are  nsoally  smalL 

Examples  may  be  given  to  students  to  find  the  critical  speeds  of 
valve  rods  with  valves  and  other  masses  upon  them ;  of  {Hston  rods 
which  have  crosshead  and  piston  masses  on  them.  A  nnmber  of 
examples  will  be  found  worked  ont  in  a  paper  published  by  Sankey, 
Cbree  and  Millington  in  the  Proe,  I.  C,  £.,  VoL  162,  in  which  the  mass 
of  the  shaft  is  t»ken  in*o  account.  The  paper  by  Messrs.  Frith  and 
I^mb,  published  in  the  Intt,  El.  £nyineer»'  JoMrtud,  YoL  31,  ought  also 
to  be  consulted. 

In  the  above  fly-wheel  case  I  have  considered  all  the  masses  to  be 
rotating.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  true  in  a  steam  or  gas  engine,  and 
the  real  problem  is  more  complex.  The  departure  from  reality  is  so 
great  that  it  is  not  wise  to  trouble  ourselves  over  such  details  as  the 
masses  of  the  shafts  themselves. 

Exerciie. — If  two  wheels  of  moments  of  inertia  m^  and  m,  are  con- 
nected by  a  shaft,  show  that  the  critical  frequency  q  is  such  that : — 
If  m^  is  held  fast  and  m^  allowed  to  vibrate,  let  the  frequency  be 

fi  sz—  ^  /  —  ;  if  mj  is  held  fast  and  m^  allowed  to  vibrate  let  the 

frequency  be  /"^  =  -h-  /^f  —     where  c  is  the  stiffness  of  the  shaft ; 

then  the  real  frequency  f  ia  f=  ^J  f,^  +  f^' 

Page  629. — Students  should  consult  the  Appendix  to  my  book  on 
*'  Steam  '^  to  see  how  the  rules  here  given  are  at  once  ap|.licable  to  all 
forms  of  steam  turbines. 

Page  631. — In  designing  turbines  and  centrifugal  pumps,  &c.,  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  paid  lo  the  fact  (see  page  81)  that  where  a  choice  is 
possible  we  ought  to  let  fluid  flow  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
bounding  walls  of  streams  converge  rather  than  diverge. 

Page  632. — The  proportions  given  above  for  the  Thomson  turbine 
are  not  quite  the  best  under  all  circumstances.  In  any  turbine, 
whether  the  flow  is  axial,  or  radial,  or  combined,  if  r  is  the  average 

radius  of  entrance  to  wheel,  where  v  =/  J  g  H  =  2  x  B  n/60,  let  the 

component  velocity  normal  to  opening  be  <?,  and  let  r  =  ^^  2^  H  X  8/8 
where  I  took  s  —  1  and  /  =  1  in  the  Thomson.  Let  area  of  entrance 
openings  be  2ir  B  «  B ;  that  is,  let  <;  B  be  radial  or  axial  breadth  of 
opening  (in  the  Thomson  c  was  1/4),  then  q=  2irc  r^i;  the  cubic  feet 
per  second.  If  p  is  the  total  horse-power  of  the  fall,  and  n  the  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  p  =:  0-1 133  Q  H.    It  follows  that 

n/«8 
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5/4     -  i 

I.  In  the  Th(  mson  and  Jonval,  n=:23B.    '     p    ^  and 

B  =  2 36  P  ^/^  H  ~^'^  because  s  =  1,  c  =  i,/  = 

are  usually  taken.  For  large  powers  and  low  falls  this  gives  n  too 
Fmall  for  many  ordii  ary  purposes.  Hence  in  such  cases  it  is  well  lo 
take  greater  values  of  S  and  e. 

II.  In  the  advertisement  of  608  turbines  for  falls  from  H  =  3  ftet  to 
H  =  10  feet,  and  B  from  0*375  feet  to  2*25  feet,  and  powers  from  3/4 
to  1202  actiULl  horse-power,  I  have  found  that  with  wonderful  oon- 
sibtencY  in  all  cases 

«  =  50-4h5/*  P    -V2,    a  =  0-963    p'/^  h  "^Z* 
Rim  speed  09  ^ g  H,    so  =  1-51. 

III.  For  very  high  falls  and  small  powers,  to  diminish  n  it  is 
advisable  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  rule  in  the  opposite  way  from  II. 

Take  s  =  1,  <?  =  ^z- 

Exercise  1.— A   fall   of  10  feet,    100    total  horse-power.     Find  the 
speed  and  siz9  of  wheel— 1st,  if  c  s  =0*25 ;  2nd,  if  «  s  =  2. 

Antrcers—lst  case,  «  =  41,  R  =  4  23  feet. 
2nd  case,  »=  116,  B=  1*5    „ 

Exercise  2.-— A  fall  of  500  feet,  5,000  total  horse-power.  If  we 
require  a  speed  of  450  revolutions  per  minute  find  c sand  the  size  of 
wheel. 

Answer— c  S  =  0  0865,  R  =  2*68  feet. 

Exercise  3.  —A  fall  of  3  feet,  10  total  horse-power.  Find  e  s  and  b 
if  n  muit  be  80  revs,  per  minute. 

Answer — es  =  1*95,  b  =  117  feet. 

Pj^ge  538.— When  this  was  written  it  was  suf  pos:d  that  in  air  or 
steam  flowing  from  an  orifice  the  velocity  can  never  exceed  that  of  the 
velocity  of  sound.  I  showed  in  Nature^  of  October  29,  1903,  that  in 
an  i  xpanding  orifice  like  the  Laval  nozzle  there  may  be  much  greater 
velocities. 

It  is  quite  easy  for  the  student  to  work  it  out  himself.  Us'ng  the 
formula  in  line  7,  page  538,  take,  say,  w  =  Ij  p^  =  14,400,  or  100  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.,  and  calculate  a  table  of  values  for  A  for  the  following  values 
of  p.  Now  calculate  v  fiom  (5)  of  page  537.  Evidently  I  take  A  as 
the  cross-section  of  a  steam  tube  at  a  place  where  the  pressure  is  jp  ; 
A  gets  smaller  to  a  minimum,  its  value  in  the  throat,  and  then  gets 
larger  in  the  expanding  mouthpiece.  There  is  no  great  error  in  the 
formulae,  as  there  is  very  little  friction  before  a  reaches  its  raininjum 
value,  but  in  the  mouthpiece  there  is,  of  course,  excessive  friction,  and 
the  tabulated  v  must  be  greater  1  han  in  reality. 
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p  lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

sq.  feet 

feet  per  * 
second. 

p  lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

A 

sq.  feet. 

V 

feet  per 
second. 

100 

X 

0    ' 

40 

•00524 

1963 

90 

-00732 

658 

30 

•00.J99 

2252 

80 

•00541 

994 

20 

•00743 

2654 

70 

-00489 

1245   ' 

15 

-00889 

2910 

60 

•00483 

1456 

10 

-01170 

3220 

57-85 

•00481 

1512 

5 

•01430 

3506 

55 

-00484 

1573 

25 

■03306 

4214 

50 

•00488 

1708   1 

— 

— 

— 

If  all  the  pressures  are  doabled  tbe  valaes  of  v  are  the  same.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  very  curious  vibrations  occur  in  an  expanding 
nozzle  when  the  angle  of  divergence  is  too  large.  As  in  many  other 
phenomena  in  which  fluid  friction  plays  a  part,  the  student  most  rely 
upon  actual  trial  to  get  good  results. 
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Economy,  General,  33P 
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Efltet  of  Friction,  60 
Efficiency,  95 
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Hero's,  486 

Steam,  Gas,  Oil,  48 

Water  Pressure,  189-191 
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Equilibrant,  80 
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Equilibrium,  Conditions  of,  121 

in  One  Position,  104 

Equi.pollent  Loads,  866 
Equi-potential  Surfiices,  218 
Errors  of  Observation,  62 
Escapements,  654 
E wing's.  Prof.,  Extensometer,  294 
Expansion,  Cubical,  Co-efficients  of,  6 

Linear,  Co-efficients  of,  4 

of  Girder,  133 

Experiments  by  Bauschinger,  810 

by  D'Arcy,  85 

by  Fairbairn,  809 

by  M.  Treses,  801 

by  Reynolds,  Prof.  O.,  81 

by  Tower,  M.  B.,  73,  81 

by  Wohler,  305,  809 

on  Attwood's  Machine,  245 

on  Balancing,  608 

—  on  Crane,  88 

on  Deflection  of  Beams,  431 

on  Fluid  Friction,  77,  79 

on  Forces  at  a  Pin  Joint,  151, 152 

on  Friction,  60 

on  Friction  of  Cords,  Belts,  228 

on  Friction  of  a  Machine,  68 

on  Friction  and  Speed,  71,  78 
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on  Inclined  Plane,  104 

on  Jack,  63 

on  Loaded  Links,  100 

on  Moments,  115 

on  Shearing,  832 

on  Strain,  293 

on  Triangle  of  Forces,  66 

on  Twistmg  of  Wires,  349 

to  Find  Co-effldeni.  of  Frictioti,  67 

to  Find  Energy  in  Rotating  Body, 

247 

to  Find  Modulus  of  Rigidity,  663 

with  Discs  in  Fluids,  78 

—  With  Oas-eiuelne,  9i 

with  OU-englne,  91 

with  PulleyBlock,  103 

with  Small  Carriage,  262 

Extensometer,  Prof.  Swing's,  89i 


Factor.  Load,  94 

of  Safety,  304 

FtBirbaim's  Experiments,  809 
Falling  Weight,  Woric  Bone  by,  89 
Fatigue,  659 
Ferguson's  Paradox,  86 
Fir,  White,  277 
Firwoods,  277 
Flat  PUte,  330 
Flexible  Pipe,  197 
FlexuMd  Rigiditir,  634 
Flexure,  Non-uniform,  378 
Flow  of  Gas  firom  Orifice,  587 
of  Metals,  835 

—  of  Water,  Sudden  Stoppage  of,  19? 

of  Water  through  Notch,  514,  536 

Flue,  Corrugated,  831 

Fluid  Friction,  76 

Friction.  Cause  of,  80 

Fluids  in  Motion,  605 

Steady  Motion  in,  532 

Storage  of  Energy  in,  826 

Whiriing,  216 

Force  Acting  on  a  Body,  important 
example,  265 

Centrifugal,  597,  606 

Constant,  267 

Due  to  Pressure  of  Fluids,  214 

Lines  of,  217 

^—  Moment  of,  116 
of  a  Blow,  490 

—  Of  a  Blow,  Time  Averai^e  of,  278 

of  Friction,  64 

Polygon,  124 

Shearing,  383,  385 

Space  Average  of  a,  45 

Time  Average  of  a,  45 

Forces  Acting  at  a  Point,  123 

Graphical  Representation  of,  80 

in  One  Plane,  Analytical  Rule,  121 

in  Space.  Examples  on,  143,  144,  145 

-- —  in  Structures,  Determination  of,  166 
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Tk»  SeMmces'an  to  Pages, 

Forces  Not  AU  in  One  FlAne,  184 

Parallelogram  of,  80 

Resultant  of,  29 

Triangle  of,  80,  56 

Forging,  Hydraulic,  170 
ForthBridge,  299 
Fonr-Bar  Kinematic  Chain,  677 
Fracture  Surface,  806 
Frame  of  a  Machine,  85 
Framed  Structures,  148 
Francis,  Mr.,  536 
Frequency,  20 
Friction  and  Speed,  71 

at  Bearing,  68 

at  DIrterent  Speeds,  78 

at  Joints,  112 

at  Leather  Collar,  171, 176 

Between  Cord  and  Pulley,  228 

Circles,  113 

Co-efflcient  of,  66 

Cumulative  Effect  of,  99 

Effect  of,  60 

Experiments  on,  60 

Fluid,  76 

Fluid,  Experiments  of,  77, 78 

Force  of,  64 

Internal,  4U5 

Laws  of  Fluid  and  Solid,  80 

Never  Negligible,  248 

ofaPivot,  (58,  71 

ofPulley,  58,  248 

of  Railway  Brake,  76 

of  Ships,  56 

on  Inclined  Plane,  107, 106 

Quasi-Solid,  177 

Skin,  54 

Statical,  76 

Wheels,  69 

Frictional  Loss,  Reduction  of,  68 

Frictionless  Hinges,  151 

Fronde,  54 

Fronde's  Dynamometer,  234,  888 

Fuel  Consumption,  98 

Fuller,  Prof^  164 

Functions,  Graphing  of,  81 


Giilileo,  244 
Gas-Engine,  48 

—  Experiment  with  a,  9i 

Gas  Flowing  from  Oritice,  537 
Gauche  Polygon,  121, 148 
Gauge  Pressure,  605 
Gearing  Chain,  232,  572 

Spur,  Bevel,  05, 108 

General  Plane  Motion,  676 

Geology,  275 

Geometry,  Practical,  1 

German  Silver,  289 

Girder,  893 

Bending  Moment  in,  898,  896 

Board  of  Trade  Rules  for,  805 

Oalculation  of  Forces  in,  161 


The  S^ermees  arfi  to  Pages, 

Girder,  Diagonal  Braces  of,  893,  896 

Flanges  of,  398,  896 

Railway,  401 

Rolled,  419,  421 

Shearing  Force  in,  898,  806 

Web  of,  893,  397 

Glass,  279 

Sudden  Cooling  of,  279 

Toughened,  280 

Graphical  Statics,  1, 149, 151 

Gmphing  of  Functions,  21 

Greenhill,  Prof.,  on  Stability  of  Shafts,  475 

Grid,  Hydraulic,  212 

Guide  Blades,  529 

Gun  Experiments,  14 

Lifting  of.  199 

Making  of,  326 

Metal,  288 

Tensions  in,  188 

Wire,  325 

Gyration,  Radius  of,  188,  660 
Gyrostat,  498 


Hammer,  Chipping,  264 

Tilt,  500 

Hammering  of  Iron,  886 
Hanging  Chain,  167 
Hardening,  Case,  286 

of  Steel,  290 

Harmonic  Motion,  80 

Law,  20 

Heat,  290 

Energy,  Unit  of,  48 

Heavy  Disc,  Vibration  of;  668 
Hemp-Packing,  177 
Heroes  Engine,  486 
Hinge,  Quasi,  166 
Hinged  Arch,  114 
Hoists,  Balanced,  178 

Balancing  of,  201,  203,  204,  206 

Hotel,  Mill,  Warehouse,  200 

Horse-power,  39,  89 

Brake,  91 

Electrical,  98 

Indicated,  92,  95 

Hydraulic  Crane,  193 

Efficiency  of  Turbine,  689 

Forging,  170 

Grid,  212 

Intensifler,  186 

Jack,  63,  178 

Jack,  Efficiency  of,  176 

Limestones,  276 

Mean  Depth,  85 

Power  Company,  94, 187 

Power,  Loss  of,  58 

Press,  170 

Ram,  501 

Transmission,  68 

Hydraulics,  170 
Hypocydoids,  573 
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Tk€  R^flmmeu  art  to  Faqm. 

I 

I,  for  Vftrioiu  Sections,  251 
Ides  of  Lftw  of  Dependence  of  two  Vari- 
able Things,  68 

of  a  Rate,  14 

^—  of  Blope,  15 

of  Velocity,  12 

Impact,  487,  M5 
Jmpalse,  264 
Inclined  Plane,  99. 104 

Friction  on,  107 

Indiarabber.  805 

Cup,  177 

Shaft,  818 

Spring,  41 

Indicated  Horse-power,  95 
Indicator  Diagram,  40,  274 

Centre  of,  149 

Inertia,  40 

—  Moment  of,  185 

Principal  Moments  oX,  187 

Rule  for,  7 

Instantaneous  Centre,  575 
Integral  of  a  Curve,  18 
Integrals,  Table  of,  16 
Intensifler,  186, 188 
Involute  of  Circle,  678 
Inward  Radial  Flow  Turbine,  581 
Iron,  Alloys  of,  287 

Cast,  280 

Charcoal,  284 

-  Galvanised,  287 


Pig,  284 

Rolll 


)inng  and  Hammering,  285 

Wrought,  284 

Irregular  Figure,  Approi:imate  Area  of, 
10 


Jack.  Hydraulic  or  Screw,  68, 178 
Jet  Pump,  516 
Joint,  Masonry,  458 
Joints,  Riveted,  886 

with  Friction,  112 

Joule,  42 

Journal,  Friction  at,  68 

Journals  and  Footsteps,  78 


K! 

Kater's  Pendulum,  560 
Kelvin,  Lord,  802 
Kelvin's  Analogy,  858 

Tide-Predicting  Machine,  555 

Kerosene,  Energy  of,  42 

Keys,  101 

Keystone  of  Arch,  165 

Kinematics,  1 

Kinetic  Energy,  242,  505-511 

of  Any  System,  588 

Kinetics  of  Mechanism,  220 


Ike  Jlt^bVMMarv  !•  Ps^Hb 


Kirchhoir,  SM 
Knife  Bdges,  118 
Knot  Brake,  236 
Kohlrausdi,  803 


Laboratory,  Mechanical,  1 

Ladder,  Example  on,  134 

Lalce  of  Water,  512 

Landing  Stage,  206 

Larch,  278 

Lathe,  Scrtsw-Cutting,  101 

Law  Connecting  Variable  Things,  68 

of  Crane,  89 

of  Friction  for  a  Machine,  68 

of  Moments,  115 

of  Worth,  58 

Laws  of  Fluid  and  Solid  Friction,  80 
Leather  Collars,  170,  176 

Friction  at,  171 

Level  Surface,  22 
Lever,  116 
Limestones,  275 

Natural  Hydraulic,  276 

Line  of  Resistance,  113, 126,'161,  163 

Projection  of;  27 

Vertical,  22 

Lines  of  Force,  217 
Link  Motions,  584 
Link  Polygon,  129 
Links.  Loaded,  160 
Live  Load,  305 
Load  Factor,  94 

Rolling,  402 

Loaded  Chain,  161 

Links,  160 

Loads,  Equi-pollent,  866 

Suddenly  Applied,  306 

I^am,  282 

Local  Sti-engthening,  806 

Lock  Nuts,  811 

Locomotive,  Pull  of,  76 

Logarithmic  Curve,  568 

Logarithms,  1 

Loss  of  Energy,  by  Impact,  488 

of  Energy  due  to  Friction,  67 

of  Energy  due  to  Fluid  in  Pipe,  84 

of  Enei^  in  Change  of  Strain,  309 

of  Energy  per  lb.  of  Water,  518 

of  Powerat  jDifferent  Parts  of  Engine. 

90 
Love's  Treatise  on  Elasticity,  861 
Lowell  Formula  for  Rectangular  Notch, 

515,  536 
Lubricant,  66 
Body  of,  75 


M,  for  Various  Sections,  251 

of  a  Wheel,  247,  248,  254 

Machine,  Bailey's  Testing,  294 
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The  Rejkrencei  are  to  rages. 

Machine,  Cntton  Baling,  186 

Design,  70 

Kinetic  Energy  Stored  up  in,  258 

Riveting,  170 

Macliinery,  Quick  Speed,  580 

Water  Pressure,  83 

Machines,  Balancing  of,  606  ^ 
— —  Fon^ng,  Welding,  Piinclting,  Staiup- 
iitg,  Sliearing,  196,  198 

Shearing,  336 

Steadiness  of,  252 

Mflgnct,  564 

Maliogany,  278 

Mainspring  of  Timekeeper,  554 

Malleable  Castings,  284 

Manranese,  284 

^— Bronae,  289 

Marbles,  275 

Masonry  Joint,  459 

Mass,  40 

Centre  of,  135 

Materials,  Behaviour  of,  290 

Used  in  Construction,  275 

Weights  of,  9 

Mathematical  Tables,  24 
Mean  Depth,  Hydraulic,  85 
Mechanical  Advanta<,'e,  50,  8S 

Hypothetical,  102 

of  Hydraulic  Jack,  174 

Mechanism,  220,  570 

Four-Link,  85 

Kinetics  of,  220 

Quick  Return,  578 

Mechanisms,  Acceleration  of,  563 

Velocity  of,  583 

Memel,  277 
Mensuration,  1,  6 
Metal,  288 

Arches,  478 

Babbit's,  289 

Delta,  289 

Flow  of,  298,  301,  336 

Gun,  289 

Muntz,  289 

Sterro,  289 

White,  289 

Mills,  Driving  of,  515 

Milne,  Prof.,  401 

Mitis  Castings,  287 

Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  Bulk,  317 

of  Rigidity,  333,  563 

of  Section,  398 

Young's,  299,  305 

Moment,  Bending,  128,  384 

Law  of,  115 

of  a  Force,  115 

of  Inertia,  135, 136 

—  of  Inertia  of  a  Circle,  141 
— —  of  Inertia  of  Area,  149 

of  Inertia  of  Rectangle,  141 

of  Inertia  of  Sections,  393 

of  Momentum,  500,  528,  587 

Work  done  by,  115 

Momental  Ellipse,  142 
Momentum,  263 


The  li^erenees  are  to  Fages. 

Homentum,  Important  Example,  274 

«»f  Cannon,  486 

of  Sliot,  486 

Tangential,  524 

Mortar,  276 

Motion,  Fluids  in,  505 

of  Rotation,  127,  592 

of  Translation,  121,  592 

Periodic,  546 

Pro<iuced  by  Blow,  498 

Motions,  Link  Value,  584 
Moulder,  9 
Moulding,  282 
Muntz  Metal,  88 


N 

Neutral  Axis,  381 

Surface,  381 

Newton's  Second  Law,  602,  604 

Nickel,  287,  289 

Non- Redundant  Frame,  Criterion  for,  148 

Norway  Spruce,  277 

Notch,  514 

Gauge,  515,  536 

Rectangular,  536 

Tiiangular,  514,  536 

Nozzles,  518 
Nuts,  811 


Oak,  English,  278 

Oil  jBngiiieB,  Experiments  witb,  9] 

Engines,  48 

Sperm,  66 

Tester,  Thurston,  81 

Orifice,  512 

Gas  Flowing  from,  537 

Rectangular,  535 

Sharp-Edged,  513,  584 

Triangular,  535 

Water  from,  512- 

Oscillating  Cylinder  Engine,  578 
Outward  Radial  flow  Turbine,  581 
Overhauling,  96, 104. 109 
Overhung  Crank,  855 


Packing  Hay,  185 
Parabola,  162, 168 
Parabolic  Rib,  162 
Paraboloids  of  Revolution,  218 
Paradox,  Ferguson's,  36 
Parallel  Motion,  Watt's,  C9 
Parallelogram  of  Forces,  30 
Patterns,  10,  282 
Peaucellier  Cell,  578 
Pendulum,  Ballistic,  499  500 

Compound,  559 

Conical,  546 
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The  Befertneu  art  to  Pagtt, 

Pendulum,  Equivalent  Simple,  559 

Impulse  gtveu  to,  554 

- —  Simple,  242 

Simple,  Time  of  Swing,  651 

Percussion,  Centre  of,  490 
Periodic  Motion,  546,  59^ 

Not  S.H.M.,  554 

Time,  20,  546 

Time  of  Balance,  558 

Permanent  Axes,  607 

Set  In  Wire,  800 

Perry's,  Mr.  James,  Syphon,  51T 

Phosphor  Bronze,  288 

Phosphorus,  284,  287 

Physics,  290 

PUnoforte  Wire,  289 

Piezometer,  173 

Pig-iron,  Puddling  and  Refining  of,  284 

Pile  Driver,  278,  489 

Pin,  Resultant  Force  at,  112 

Pine,  Red,  277 

Pins,  101 

Pipe,  Bell-Mouthed,  522 

Flexible,  197 

Resistance  to  Motion  of  Fluid  in  a, 

76 

Strength  of,  182,  319 

Suddenly  Ei.Iarged,  5 

Wooden,  183 

Pipes,  Bends  in,  519 

Flow  of  Water  in,  58 

Piston-Rod,  809 

Pitch  of  Screw,  100 

Plane  Motion,  576 

Planimeter,  2,  7 

Plastic  Elongationa,  801 

Plasticity,  801 

PUite,  Flat,  330 

Platform,  Weight  of,  402 

Plotting  on  Squared  Paper,  62,  80,  89,  91, 

92  229 
Poisson's  Ratio,  843 
Polygon,  Closed,  120 

Gauche,  121 

Link,  129 

of  Forces,  124 

Unclosed,  124 

Poitland  Cement,  277 

Potential  Energy,  40,  242,  606,  511 

Poundage  of  Steam,  95 

Power,  Loss  of,  at  Different   Parts   of 

Engine,  90 

Misuse  of  this  Expression,  89 

— —  of  a  Stream,  515 

Transmission  by  Shafts,  224 

Precession  of  Top,  596 
Press,  Cotton,  184 

for  Packing  Hay,  186 

for  Warehouses,  185 

Hand,  186 

Hydraulic,  170 

Pressure  Energy,  505,  511 

Gauge,  505 

of  a  Fluid,  215 

of  Earth,  167,  348 


The  B^erenees  are  to  Pagm, 

Pressure  of  Water,  167 

on  Immersed  Surface,  215 

Principal  Moment  of  Inertia,  188 

Stress,  854 

Stresses,  364 

Principle  of  Work,  120 

Prints,  10,  282 

Prism,  Centre  of  Gravity  of,  9 

.  of  Elliptic  Section,  376 

Twisting  or  Bending  of,  369 

Volume  of,  9 

Prismatic  Body,  Volume  of,  9 
Projectile,  245 
Projection  of  Area,  27 

of  Line,  27 

Propeller  Shaft,  82, 100 
Propulsion  of  Ships,  52,  525 
IVotractor,  23 
Puddling  of  Pig-iron,  284 
Pull,  How  it  is  Exerted,  292 
Pulley  Block,  98 

Block,  Efficiency  of,  98 

Coned,  37 

Friction  of,  58 

Rim  of,  283 

Pump,  505 

Centriftigal,  83,  264,  608 

Double-Acting  Force,  606 

Efficiency  of,  43 

Force,  506 

Jet,  616 

Lifting,  505 

Mechanism,  578 

Punching,  335 
Bear,  179 


Quantity,  Scalar,  29 

Vector,  29 

Quartz  Fibres,  299 
Quasi-Hinge,  166 

Rigidity,  497 

Solid  Friction,  177 

Quicklime,  276 

Quick  Return  Mechanism,  678 


Rack,  678 
Radiul  Gears,  584 
Radian,  Definition  of,  28 
Radius  of  Curvature,  22,  888 

of  Gyration,  136,  251,  560 

RaflTord's  Dynamometer,  86 
Railway  Axles,  83 

Brake,  Friction  of,  75 

Girder,  133,  402 

Ram,  Hydraulic,  503 

Rankine,  319 

Rankine's  Rule  for  Earth,  849 

Rate,  Algebraical  Representation  of,  16 

Ratio,  Velocity,  59 
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Tk$  lUJerenees  are  to  Paget, 

Rectangular  Notch,  536 

Oiiflce,  534 

Red  Pine,  277 
Redundant  Bars,  305 
Reflning  of  Pig-iron,  284 
Regulation  of  Turbine,  529 
Relative  Velocity,  32,  34,  35 

Viscosities,  569 

Resilience,  41,  308 

Compressive,  316 

Shear.  816 

Tensile,  316 

Resistance,  Line  of,  113, 114, 161,  4M 

of  a  Moving  Train,  44 

to  Motion  of  Fluid  in  a  Pipe,  76 

to  Rolling,  85 

Wave,  54 

Resolved  Part  of  a  Vector,  29 
Resultant  Force,  29, 129 

on  Forces  in  One  Plane,  122 

Reynolds,  Prof.  O.,  73,  78,  81-4,  541 
ilib  Arched,  162 

Parabolic,  162 

Rigidity,  Flexural,  634 

Modulus  of,  838,  663 

Quasi,  497 

Torsional,  684 

Rim  of  Wheel,  Volume  of,  9 
River  Weaver,  206 
Riveted  Joints,  336 

Work.  297 

Riveting  Machine,  170 
Rocks,  Slaty,  Stratified,  275 
Rolled  Girder  Section,  419,  421 
Rollers,  Curved,  572 

for  Girder,  133 

Rolling,  106 

and  Hammering  of  Iron,  285 

^—  of  a  Cone,  577 

Load,  403 

Resistance  to,  85 

True,  571 

Roof,  Calculation  of  Forces  in,  151,  158 

Principal,  133 

Rope,  Centrifugal  Force  in,  322 

Weight  of,  315 

Ropes,  Wire,  232 

Rotating  Body,  Energy  in,  247 

Cylinder,  368 

Rotation,  Motion  of,  127 
Rubbing,  Distance  of,  68 
Rules  for  Beams,  410 

for  Deflection  of  Beams,  431 

for  Flow  of  Water  through  Notch, 

515,  536 

for  Periodic  Time  in  S.H.M.,  549 

for  Simple  Pendulum,  551 

for  Struts,  466 

for  Strength  of  Pipe,  182 

Rupert's  Drop,  183,  280 


S 

Safety,  Factor  of,  80 


The  Rtjerenees  are  to  Pages. 

Safety-valve,  116 
Sandstones,  275 

Green,  Dry,  282 

Scalar  Quantity,  29 
Scraped  Surfaces,  73 
Sci-ew,  The,  99 

Catting  Lathe,  101 

Jack,  63 

Jack,  Efficiency  of,  110 

Piles,  101 

Pitch  of,  100 

Propeller,  101 

Propeller  Blade$«,  289 

Square-Threaded,  109 

Thread,  Whitworth,  Sellens,  fiuttnws, 

101 
Seasoning  of  Timber,  101 
Section,  Change  of  Shape  of,  374 
Sections  of  Structures,  169 
Seizing,  73 
Sellers'  Thread,  101 
Sense  of  Vector,  29 
Shaft,  Hollow  Round,  354 

Indiarubber,  31 S 

Overtwisted,  290 

Section,  an  Equilateral  Triangle,  377 

Shafts  of  Various  Sections,  357 

Stability  of,  475 

Strength  of,  351,  362 

Subjected  to  Twisting  and  BeEding, 

353 

Whirling  of  Loaded,  476 

Shape  of  Stream  firom  Orifice,  584 

of  Teeth,  572 

of  Worm  Thread,  574 

Sharp-edged  Notch,  536 

OriHces,  534 

Shear  and  Twist,  332 

Strain,  332,  341,  350 

Stress,  332 

Stress  in  Beams,  460 

Shearing  Force,  128,  883,  385,  631 

Force  in  Beams,  414,  427 

Machines,  335 

Ship,  496 

Displacement  of  a,  55 

Heeling  Angle  of,  260 

Righting  Moment  of,  260 

Ships,  Friction  of,  56 

Horse-power  of,  54 

Models  of,  55 

Propulsion  of,  52,  525 

Resistance  to  Motion  of,  54 

Speed  of,  53 

Shot,  Momentum  of,  486 
Silicon,  284 

Bronze,  289 

Silver,  Alloys  of,  289 
Similar  Figures,  Area  of,  8 

Structures,  Similarly  Loaded,  424 

Simple  Harmonic  Motion,  20,  222.  546 

Harmonic  Motion,  Amplitude  of,  20 

Harmonic  Motion,  Frequency  of,  20 

Harmonic  Motion,  Periodic  Time  of, 

20 
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Simple  Harmonic  Motions/ Combination 

of,  555 
Simpson's  Rule,  7 
Sine  of  an  AngiA,  28 
SineR,  Curve  <»f,  78 
Skeleton  Drawings,  221,  670 
Skew  Bevel  Wheels,  572 
Slider  Cratik  Chain,  577 
Sliding.  106 

Contact,  671 

Slip  of  Belt,  86,  232 
Slope  of  a  Curve,  15 
Smith.  Prof.  R.  H.,  45,  688 
Snatch  Block.  102 
Soapy  Wlter,  Use  of,  287 
Space  Average  of  a  Force,  45 

Average,  Time  Average,  272,  274 

Rate,  Time  Rate,  269 

Specific  Gravity,  10 
Speed  of  Bullet,  14 

of  Commercial  Shios.  68 

of  Train,  12 

Sperm  Oil,  66 
Sphei  e,  Surface  of,  8 

. Volume  of,  8 

Si>herical  Shell,  Thick,  825 
Spinning,  106 

Tops,  498 

Spiral  Flow  of  Water,  589,  540 

Spring,  Vibration  of,  550 

Spring  Balance,  40 

of  Indiarubber,  41 

of  Steel.  41 

Spiral.  Vibration  of,  650 

Spring,  613 

Buffer  Stop,  613 

C,  648 

Carriage,  618,  646 

Clock,  613 

Cylindrical  Spiral,  624,  63» 

Different  Forms  of.  618 

Elongation  of,  630 

Flat  Spiral,  624,  027,  628,  6?& 

— :—  Hardening  and  Tempering  of,  622, 649 

Materials  Used  in,  620 

Phosphor  Bronze,  622 

Resilience  of,  620,  641 

Spiral,  622 

Tubular  Spiral,  642,  648 

Uses  of,  620 

Vibration,  616 

which  Bend,  462 

Spruce,  Norway,  277 
Spur  Gearing,  95, 102 

Wheel,  36 

Squared  Paper,  1,  13,  16,  21,  44,  60, 89, 90, 

229,  293,  300,  565 
Square-threaded  Screw,  Efficiency  of,  109 
Statical  Friction,  75 
Steadiness  of  Machines,  252 
Steady  Motion  in  Fluids,  532 
Steam  Engine,  43 

Turbine,  631 

Steel,  285 
Basic,  286 


The  R^ermces  one  to  Pages. 

Steel,  Bessemer,  285 

Cast,  183 

Castings,  Annealing  of.  286 

Crucible,  286 

Hardening  of,  290 

Ingots,  285 

Martin,  289 

Rails,  286 

Shear,  285 

Siemens',  286 

Spring,  41 

Strength  of,  286 

Tempering  of,  28 

Weight  of,  9 

Step,  68 

Stepped  Cones,  26 
Stifftaess  of  Beams,  432 
Stilling  of  Vibrations,  565 
Stone,  275 

Ai-tiflcial,  276 

Stoppage  (Sudden)  of  Water  in  ■  l*ipe, 

192,  501 
Storage  of  Energy  in  Fluids,  321 
Stores  of  Energy,  42,  509 
Straight  Line  Law,  62 
Strain,  293,  296.  312 

: Energy,  85,  307,  489 

in  Castings,  183 

Nature  of,  311 

Potential,^  362 

Shear,  331,  841 

Strained  Spring,  Energy  of,  41 
Stream  Lines,  Circular,  541 
Strength  of  Boiler,  319 

of  Chains,  815 

Modulus  of  Sections,  890 

of  Pipe,  182,  319 

•< of  Ropes,  816 

Stress,  296 

Piindpal,  864 

Shear,  331 

Structures,  Determination  of  Forces  ia, 

156 

Method  of  Sections,  159 

Struts,  151,  463 

Bending  of,  464 

——  Buler's  Formula,  466 

Rules  for,  467 

Shortening  of,  298 

with  Lateral  Loads,  470 

St  Venant,  296,  818,  848,  866,  370,  879 
Suddenly  Applied  Load,  806 
Sulphur,  284 

Sun  and  Planet  Motion,  86 
Surface,  Level,  22 

of  Fiacture,  806 

Scraped,  73 

Surfaces,  Bqui-potential,  218 
Suspension,  Axis  of,  500,  661 

Bifilar,  564 

Bridge,  161 

Switchback  Railway,  41 
Syphon,  79 

Lubricator,  83 

Mr.  James  Perry's,  617 
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Table  of  Convtsnts,  654 

I.  of  Sections,  897 

of  Strength  Moduli,  897 

Tables,  Mathematical,  24  ..^ 

Tangent  of  an  Angle,  28 

Tangential  and  Normal  Ck)rapoDeitts,  106 

Teak,  278 

Teeth  of  Spar-whoel,  672 

of  Wheels,  428 

of  Worm-wheel,  672 

Telegraph  Wire,  Dip  of,  168 
Tempenng  Colours,  291,  29S 
■  of  Steel,  290 


Template,  218 
Testing  Machine,  I 


ting 

•  Machine,  Bailey's,  294 

of  Water-tube  Boiler,  93 

Theorem  of  Three  Moments,  454 
Theory  of  Bending,  818 

of  Fluid  Friction,  80 

Thick  Cylinder,  188,  821,  828,  867 

Spherical  Shell,  825 

Thin  Cylinder.  824 
Thomson's  Jet  Pump,  516 

Prof.  J.,  Dynamometer,  285 

Prof.  J  ,  Overtwisted  Shaft,  290 

Triangular  Notch,  514,  536 

Turbine,  626 

Whirlpool  Chamber,  522 

Thomeyeroft's  Dynamometer,  234 
Thread,  Whltworth,  100 
Tl treads,  Shapes  of,  101 
Thurston  Oil  Tester,  81 
Tide-predicting  Machine,  Kelvin,  556 
Tide,  Rise  and  Fall  of,  554 
Tie  Rod,  151 
Tilt  Hammer,  500 
Timber,  Felling  of,  278 

Preserving  of,  279 

Seasoning  of,  277 

Strength  of,  279 

Time  Average  of  a  Force,  45 

Time  Average,  Space  Average,  272,  274 

Time,  Periodic,  546 

Time  Rr.te,  Space  Rate,  269 

Tin,  289 

Top,  Precession  of,  596 

Torque,  77,  95, 127,  260,  851 

Torsional  Rigidity,  634 

of  a  Shaft,  852 

Tortuosity  of  Path,  606 

Total  Energy  of  1  lb.  of  Water,  515,  533 

Toughened  Cast  Iron,  284 

Glass,  280 

Tower,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  Experiments  of, 

73,81 
Train,  Moving,  44 

Epicyclic,  35 

Speed  of,  12 

Traiiicar,  Pull  on,  44 

Work  Done  on,  88 

Trammels,  Elliptic,  577 
Translation,  Motion  of,  121 
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Transmission  Dynamometers,  92,  238 

of  Power  by  ChaiiiR,  233 

of  Power  by  Shafts,  224 

Travelling  Loads,  436 
Tre8ca,  M.,  Experiments  by,  SOI 
Triangle  of  Forces,  66 
Triangular  Orifice,  534 
Trochoidal  Curves,  573 
Tube,  Built  up.  823 

Sti-engthening  of,  824 

Tungsten,  287 
Turbines,  515,  526 

Arranging  of,  580 

Axial  Flow.  531 

Efficiency  of,  43 

Guide  Blades.  529 

Hydraulic  Efficiency  of,  529 

Inward  Radial  Flow,  531 

Outward  Radial  Flow,  531 

Regulation  of,  529 

Steam,  531 

Tweddell's  Hydraulic  Tools,  199 
Twist,  Angle  of,  849-352 

and  Shear,  382 

Twisting,  349 

ana  Bending  in  Shafts,  358 

in  Wire,  349 

Moment,  350,  852,  853 

of  Prism,  369 


Unclosed  Polygon,  124, 129 
Unit  of  Heat  Energy,  142 
Useful  Work.  39 
UTube,  Motion  in,  558 


Valve  Motions,  584 
Vanes,  Radial,  521 

of  Centrifugal  Pump,  508 

Vector,  29,  123 

Clinure  of,  29 

Resolved  Part  of,  29 

Sense  of,  29 

Vectors,  Difl'erenoe  of,  80 

Sum  of,  80 

Vehicle,  Pulling  Force  on,  108 
Velocity,  12, 14 

Angular,  26        /- 

at  Any  Instant,  12 

Average,  12 

Critical,  83 

Ratio,  59,  108,  220 

Relative,  32,  34,  35 

of  Rubbing,  74 

Venant.  St..  296,  318,  848,  366,  370,  879 

Vertical  Line.  22 

Vibrating  Adjustable  Masses,  561 

Weight,  41 

Vibration,  Amplitude  of,  566 
Damping  of,  666 
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Vibration  Indicator,  590 

of  Heavy  Disc,  568 

of  Spiral  Spring,  550 

of  Strip  of  Steel,  552 

Stilling  of,  5«5 

Viscosities,  Relative  569 
Viscosity,  41 

Co-efflcient  tt,  76 

Volts,  92 

Volumes  of  Solids,  88 

Voussoirs,  163, 165 


W 

Waste  of  Hydraulic  Power,  58 
Watchmaker's  Drill,  291 
Water  Flowing  Spirally,  539 

Lake  of,  512 

Pressure  Engine,  189, 191 

Pressure  Machinery,  88 

Pressure  of,  167 

WaterfSall,  Energy  of,  59 

"  Waterwitch  "  Steamship,  486 

Watt's  Parallel  Motion,  69 

Sun  and  Planet  Motion,  36 

Wave  Propagation,  867 
Weighbridge,  117 
-= —  Graduation  of  Lever  of,  118 
Weights  of  Materials,  9 
Wertheira's  Experiments,  302 
Wheels  and  Axle,  101 

and  Axle,  Compound,  102 

Friction,  69 

Teeth  of,  423 

Teeth,  Shapes  of,  221 

Value  of  Train  of,  102 

Worm,  102 

Whirling  Fluids,  216 

Loaded  Shaft,  476 

Whirlpools,  518 

Chamber,  Thomson's,  522 

White  Fir.  277 

Metal,  75,  289 

Whitworth  Thread,  100 
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Willans'  Engine,  611 
Wind  Pressure,  156 
Windmills,  101 
Wire,  Area  of  Section,  10 

Copper,  289 

Drawing  Through  Die,  293 

Experiment  on,  293,  300 

Gun,  825' 

Pianoforte,  289 

Ropes,  282 

Telegraph,  168 

Telephone,  289 

Wohler's  Experiments,  805,  8G9 
Wooden  Pipe,  183 
Work,  38 

by  Expanding  Fluid,  19 

Cutting  of  Metals,  46 

Done  by  a  Moment,  115 

Done  by  Turbine,  521 

Law  of,  58 

Lost  in  Friction,  67 

Principle  of,  120 

Useful,  89 

Workshop,  1 . 

Worm  and  Worm  Wheel,  102,  221 

Thread,  574 

Wrought  Iron,  284 

Case-hardening  of,  285 

Charcoal.  284 

Forging  of,  284 

Lowmoor,  284 

Red-short,  284 

Staffordshire,  284 

Weight  of,  9 


field  Point,  300 
Young's  Modulus,  299,  305 


Zinc,  287,  238 
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